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VY 
UM plle- (86d - 
TO 


THE KING. 


SIR, 


ANIMATED by the gracious approba- 
tion, with which Your Majesty was pleased to 
receive the outline of the present Work, the Editor 
was encouraged to solicit the Royal Sanétion, and 
to avail himself of every resource, both native and 
foreign ; with a view to render the Domestic Ency- 
clopedia worthy of the attention, and patronage, it 


now claims from a beneficent Sovereign. 


If the numerous useful Facts, contained in these 
volumes, have been carefully selected ; if the vari- 
ous objects of Rural and Domestic Economy have. 
been elucidated with new and interesting discove- 
ries; if the Familiar and Commercial Arts have also 
been attended to, with sufficient precision ; and, if 
the Natural History of Man, Animals, Vegetables, 
and Minerals, has ben coneiely stated, together 
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with the economical purposes to which these objects” 
are individually. subservient—the Editor will not 
regret such deficiencies as may be discovered in the 
physiological articles occurring in this Work ; be- 
cause he could not, consistently, extend it beyond 


the prescribed limits. 


May Your Mayi JESTY, aes continue un- 
der the tutelary auspices of Providence so favoura- 
bly situated, in your public and domestic concerns, 
as to bestow occasionally a few moments of leisure 
on the perusal of those essential topics, on which 


the prosperity and happiness of your brave and loyal 


subjedts principally depend :—Such is the unfeigned ; : 


wish and prayer of 


Your Mayzsry’s 
most dutiful 


and most humble servant, 


| ALF. M. WILLICH. 
James-Street, Covent-Garder, eh ae | 
» May 1, 1802. 


PREFACE. 


| AS the nature and practical tendency of the Domzs- 

tic Encyctop#pia have, in some measure, been antici- 
pated, partly in the prefixed Title-page, and partly in the 
foregoing Dedication, a few remarks on the origin and com 
position of this Work, will suffice to convince the indulgent — 
Reader, that it has not been undertaken with a view merely 
to increase the number of voluminous works already extant, 
and of a similar complexion. 

It has been generally supposed, that the rapid succession 
of Cyclopzdias, and Encyclopedias, which have appeared 
within the last twenty years, and which often are more dis- 
tinguished by their alluring title-pages than by their intrin- 
sic merit, affords so many proofs of the progress of Science 
and Literature, as well as of the increasing spirit of inquiry. 
This conjeéture, however, is extremely doubtful, if not to- 
tally unfounded. . 

When it is considered, that the Editors of these bulky 
Compilations have directed their chief attention to the guan- 
tity of materials, rather than to a critical selection of fads; 
that, with a few exceptions, such works have been con- 
du&ted by persons better qualified to superintend a print- 
ing-office, or a bookseller’s shop, than to arrange or explain 
the immense circle of the Sciences 5 and that the auri. sacra 
fames has almost uniformly*been the principal object of these 
Speculators, it will then be readily allowed, that their pro- 
dudtions afford only negative advantages to the social 
world. iar 

Farther, the plurality of Readers have conceived an Opi- 
nion, that, by the possession of an Encyclopedia, or what is 
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pre-eminently termed, ‘* A Dictionary of the Arts and Sci- 
ences,” their library, however deficient, at length becomes 
complete. But those who are only ina slight degree acquainted 
with the gradual, though daily, advancement both of the ab- 
struse and practical Sciences, will not be disposed to harbour : 
a notion alike contracted, and fraught with consequences 
highly detrimental to the acquisition of knowledge. Nay, it 
may with equal truth be asserted, that the earlier impressions 
of books, which have progressively received additions and 
improvements, will answer the purpose as well as the latest. 
publications ; because they are comparatively cheaper, and 
fill a similar space on the shelves.—Such arguments may sa-, 
tisfy the Antiquarian Collector, but they are inconsistent 
- with the conviction of intelligent minds. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied, that many at- 
tempts have been made to supply the Public with works 
professedly commenced on a more economical plan; by 
abridging the labours of others. Without presuming to de- 
cide on their merits, we shall quote a passage occurring in 
the Preface to the illustrious Jonnson’s Dictionary, when 
he compressed his bulky folios, or quartos, into an oCtavo 
form :—‘* For these purposes (says that energetic writer), 
many diGionaries have been written by different authors, 
and. with different degrees of skill; but none of them have — 


yet faen into my hands, by ied even the lowest expec~ 


tations could be satished. Some of their authors wanted in- 
dustry, and others literature : some knew not their own de~ 
_. fedts, and others were too idle to supply them.” 
Rev in repard to the composition, and arrangement, of the Do- . 
MESTIC ENCYCLOPADIA, many circumstances might be 
Prag by way of apology, for occasional i inaccuracies and 

omis- 


~ 


omissions ; but, ina Work, consisting chiefly of practical ‘in- 


formation, and containing, perhaps, a greater number of ~ 
useful faéts than have ever appeared in the compass of four. 


moderate volumes, it is to be hoped, the discreet Reader 
will naturally be inclined to qualify his strictures, by a large 
share of candour and impartiality. Conformably to his original 


plan, the Editor has spared no pains, trouble, or expence, 
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to render this Economical Diétionary as complete as the pre- ee 


sent advancement of Agriculture, Gardening, of the Fami- 
liar Arts and Manufactures, as well as the imperfect state of 
Medical Science, would respectively admit. Many subjects, 
indeed, might have been extended to greater length, and 
others considerably abridged, had these volumes been pecu- 
liarly calculated for the use of either town or country- 
readers. Such, however, was not his design ; as the Work 
now submitted to the Public, includes almost every object, 
more or less connected with Rural, Domestic, and Animal 
Economy. Hence, the inquisitive Reader will find nume- 
rous experiments related, many hundreds of which have not 
hitherto been published in the English language. Thu® 
the Editor has availed himself of such resources as have’ en- 
abled him to elicite substitutes for the most: €ssential as well 
as the most expensive articles of consumption, or conveni- 
ence ; for instance, those of Bread, Beer, Spirits, Wine, &c. 
To facilitate the mode of consulting this Work, a Table 


of Contents, and an Index to the corresponding Synonyms, Sere 


or inversions of terms, have been prefixed to each volume ; 

_ though a few provincial or vernacular names, which are now 
obsolete, have purposely been omitted,. in order to avoid 
unnecessary repetition :—for such references as have acci- 
dentally been overlooked in the body of the alphabet, where 
_ po explanation should appear on the subject, the Reader is 
a3 request= 
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requested to resort to che Sapulements Sommmen cig p. 387 
of the Fourth Volume. 

Tt will not, however, be expected Gat the Editor should 
be responsible for the accuracy of the result of those Ex- 
periments, which he has faithfully reported on the authority 
of others, whose names have been quoted on almost. every 
occasion ; but, in various instances where no voucliers, have 
been adduced, the fd@ts are either self-evident, or the ac- 
count of the subject is given with a degree of diffidence, 
to induce attentive readers to farther investigation. 

Although the Editor has, in the commencement. of this 
arduous task, inserted the Latin names of subjeéts in alpha- 
betical order, and referred thence to the appropriate English - 
terms; yet, as such troublesome method promised no real 
advantage, he was induced to relinquish it, and to subjoin 
to the Fourth Volume a complete Index to the Latin Names 
of Plants, Animals, Minerals, Diseases, and other sues 
occurring throughout this Work, 

Lastly, as numerous useful and valuable suggestions, 
eonnected with particular subjeGts, are scattered in different 
parts of this Alphabetical Manual, it has been deemed ex: 
pedient to conclude with a General Index of Reference, both 
for Economical and Medical purposes; which is accordingly 
subjoined to the Fourth Volume: thus, the Reader will be 
enabled to find, at one view, whatever relates to the article 
under consideration; an advantage which few works of a 


similar nature afford, and which cannot fail:to be attended: 


with egrd effects. 


«Ne tabulis & piéturis domum tuam circumda, sed temperantiam 


ipsam depinge. Illud enim alienum est, et oculorum modo jucunda : 
precstigiaais hoc vero indelibilis, coternusque domui ornatus euibstit, eee: 


_CON- 
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Agriculture ; see Husbandry. 
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Cough. Blowing of Fish ; see Fish. 
Balass ; see Ruby. Blue Hawk ; see Hen-harrier, 
Balm of Gilead ; see Gilead. Blue Ink ; see Ink, 
Balsam of Copaiba ; see Co. Branks ; see Buck-wheat. 


paiba. Breeze ; see Gad-fly. 

. Balsamine-sage ; sce Sage. Brimstone ; see Sulphur. 

_ Bank-cresses; see Mustard, the | British Viper ; see Viper, the 
Common Hedge, | Common, 


Broken. 


‘fa S Bee 
Broken-wind ; see Wind. | |. Canal-coal ; see Coal. 
Bruisewort ; see Soapwort, the Carolina-poplar ; see Poplar. 

Common. 3 Caroline-thistle ; see Carline. 
Brussels.Carpet.; see Carpet. | | Carrion-crow ; see Crow. 
Buck ; see Deer. Case-charr ; see Charr, 
Bucket ; see Well. Catch.fly ; see Fly, the Catch. 

ay Bugloss, the Greater Garden ; Cat’s-foot ; see Cud-weed. 

~. see Alkanet. Chagreen ; see Shagreen. 
Bulbous Crow-foot ; see Chins Channel ; see Kennel, 
foot.. - - Chedder-cheese ; see Cheese. 
Bullace-plum ; see Plum-tree. Cheshire-cheese ; see Cheese. 
Bunt ; see Puff-ball, the Com- Childing-pink ; see Pink. 
mon, Chili-strawberry ; see Straws 
Burn-baiting ;° see Burning of | berry. 

Land. Chimney-swallow ; sce Swal- 
Burnet-rose ; see Rose. low, the Common. ‘ 
Bur-reed ; see Bur-weed (in! China Grange ; see Orange. 

Supplem.) Chirurgeon ; see Surgeon, 
.Cabbage-lettuce ; see Lettuce. Chive, or Chived-garlic; see 
Cacao-tree ; see Chocolate. tree | Garlic. | 

{in Supplem. ) Chronology ; see Kalendar. 
Calabash ; see Gourd. Cider ; see Cyder: 

Calaguala ; see Congh. © Cicling ; ; see Ceiling. 


Cam-ho.tea.; see Tea-tree. 


PLATES 
IN THE FIRST VOLUME. 
I. and II. Floating Baths) at Hamburgh.—Plate I. p. 198.—Plate. . 


Il. p. 190. 

III. Bedstead for the Sick and Wounded, invented by Mr. Lampert, 
D.i8b2: 

IV. Ice-boats, newly invented by THomas Ritzuer, of Ham. 
burgh, p. 299. 


V. One-horse-cart, invented by Lord Ropert Seymour, pr 4336 
VI. Mr. C. Harztann’s norgd and Mr. W. Bowser’ ’s Improved 
Churn, Puif26, Bs 


ERRATA zt CORRIGENDA. 


Page 5, Col. 1, line 22, for were, read, was. 

am 27, l,—— 4, after Betula, add, alnus. 
mae 20, —— 1, —— 45, for SaLop, read, Sauzp. 
—— 31, — 1,—— 25, after The, add, Red. 
—— 40, — 1, —— 26, for medial, read, medical, 


59, ——~ 1, ——_ 9, for Beatriz, read, Battie, 

75, — 2, —— 46, for Indus, read Indicus. 

76, —— 1,—-— 1, for Spurg, read, Spurge. 
—— 094, — 1, —— 43, dele, Aralis, see Cress. 
m—— 115, —— 1, ——- 25, for AssimuLarTion, read AsstIMILATion, 
—— 130, —— 2, ——. 5, for scolopendrum, read, scolopendrium. 
—— 136, —— 1, ——— 20 and 21, dele, see Divination, and Ne- 

CROMANCY. 
—— 137, ——. 1, —— 43, forCrairutt, read, CrarrRauLrT, 
—— 143, ——— 1, —— 45, for Brewine, read, Breer. 
—- 146, —— 2, —— 4, for obtaining, read, curing.. 
= 161, —— 1, —— 32, for GoLtpEN Fisu, read, Goip-Fisu. 
— 162, ——— 2, —— 33, for Guass-wreckx, read, GRASS-WRACK. 
-—— 178, —— 2, —— 16, after latter, add, are. , 
——- 202, —— 1, —— 34, after Vicia, add, faba. 
—— 236, —— 1, —— 45, read Viper-broth. 
—— 239, —— 2, ——-_ 3, for hederaca, read, hederacea. 
257, —— 2, —— 31, after Bitz, add, or Note of Hand. 
—— 290, —— 2, —— 17, for, by these, -read, these, by &c. 
 ——— 203, —— 1, ——— 32, dele Dragon’s Blood, see Dracon. 
—— 209, —— 1, —— 44 and 45, for implements of restoration from 
Drownine, read, Instruments for reco- 
| vering the drowned, ae 

—— 303, —— 1, ——— 13, for last, read, 1800. 
—— 321, —— 1, ——._ 2, for Lenetive, read, Lenitive. 
——— ib, ——il—— 4A, for rosin, read, resin. 
——— 332, ——~ 2, —— 20, for Orage, read, Orache. 
—— 335, —— 2, ——~- 45, for yellow, read, pale. 
——. 337, —— 2, —— 41, read, art of breeding, &c, 
——~ 370, —— 1, —— 46, read, Wild-vine. 
—— 377, —— 1, —— 14, read, the rind soon cracks. 
—— 1h, ——.2, —— 22, read, of this volume. 
——— 387, ——— 1, —— 33, for end, read, ends. 
——~ 427, —— 2, —— 39, read, canariensis. 
—— 494, —— 2, ———_ 6, for cartaligenous, read, cartilaginous. 
womie 509, rena 1, =e 6, for fifteen, read, thirty. 
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is one of thé most important 
regions of the human body, not only 
on account of its various contents, 
but also from its exposed situation. . 
Although, to give a strictly ana- 
tomical description of the different 
parts composing the admirable fa- 
_ bric of the animal frame, is not con- 
sistent with the plan of this work, 
yet, where the welfare and safety of 
the body are essentially concerned, 
‘we propose to add a distin& expla- 
nation of the organs liable to injury, 
and occasionally to point out their 
proper management in a_ healthy 
state, together with a few hints for 
treating complaints, the source of 
which is frequently not suspefed. 
- The abdomen extends, longitudi- 
nally, from that cavity, or hollow, 
which is usually called the pit of the 
stomach, to the lower part of the 
trunk ; it is, defended, in front, by 
the abdominal muscles ; behind, by 
the vertebrz of the back; and, on 
both sides, by the false ribs. 
Instead of perplexing the reader 
vith a minute account of the three 
regions, into which the lower belly 
is divided by anatomists, namely, 
_ the upper, or epigastric; the mid- 
dle; or umbilical; .and-the lower, 
> RO. L——VoL, 1, Spee 
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or hypogastric region ; we shall ra- 
ther proceed to, examine their, dif- 
ferent contents. 

: In the first place, it deserves to 
be remarked, that the whole intes- 
tinal canal formis one continued tube, 
of greater or less capacity, beginning 
with the stomach, and terminating 
at the anus. This canal is, gene- 


_Yally, six times the length of the 


whole human subject, in proportion 


‘to. the person’s stature, and is by 


Nature divided. into two distinét 
parts; namely, the anterior, or up- 
permost, that 1s next to the sto- 
mach, comprising what are called 
the thin, or small intestines, which 
fill the middle,: or fore parts, of the 
belly ; and the posterior, or lower- 
most, where we tind the large intes- 
tines occupying the sides, and both 
the upper and lower parts of that — 
cavity. The former are again di- 
vided into the duodenum, or twelve- 
inch gut; the jejunum, or empty 
gut, and the ilewm, or crooked gut ; 
and the latter, or larger portion, 


into the. ceecum, or blind gut; the 


colon, or, hollow gut, being the 

largest of. all the intestines; and 

the reétum, or the straight excretory 
gut, which terminates in the anus. 

On opening the abdomen, we ob- 

B serve 
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serve its viscera and intestines in the 
following situation: after having re- 
moved the skin and the muscles, 
we discover the peritoneum, or a 


membrane which envelopes all the’ 


viscera of the lower belly. ‘This 
being divided, the omentum, or 
cawl, appears ‘floating on the sur- 


face of the intestines, which aré 


likewise seen in a moist and loose 
state, making numerous windings 
through the whole cavity. The vis- 
cera next present themselves in 
this order: on the uppermost part 
of the belly, namely, under the 
midriff, towards the middle,: but 
rather inclining’ to the right side, 
lies‘the liver, and near its concave 
surface is the gall-bladder; 
what to the leftis the stomach, and 
laterally, contiguous to rt, the spleen: 


The kidneys are placed about the. 


middle of the lumbar region, or 
the loins, while the urinary bladder, 
and the parts of ‘generation, are’ si+ 
tuated in’ the lower division of the 
belly ; in that bony cavity which is 
denominated the pelvis, or bason, 
and the sides of which form what 
are commonly called the hips. 

The situation of these’ parts, 
however, in a natural state; fre- 
quently: undergoes considerable’ va- 
riations, especially that‘of the liver, 
the stomach, and the ‘spleen: anid 
these deviations, being produced by 
various causes, as by a different 
posturé of the whole body; disten- 
tion of the stomach with an unustal 
quantity of food, either ina solid or 
liquid form; ‘or, lastly, during preg- 
naney ; hence it may be understood 
that, with every preternatural change 
of their respective positions, there 
may arise ruptures, spasmodic con- 
traGtions, callosities, accumulations 
of water, called dropsy, and marly 
similar complaints. To prevent such 
disastrous consequences, we cahnot 


some-~- 
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too strongly inculcate the necessity 
of observing strict temperance, par- 
ticularly with re spect to food, drink, 

and exercise. ‘This proposition may 


‘be rendered more evident, by ap- 


pealing to the experience of those 


Europeans, who have long resided 


in’ warm climates, and prudently 
réstrained their sensual appetites ; 
in consequence of which, they have 
seldom been attacked with diseases 


‘of the liver ; an organ which cannot 


fail to become a prey to an irregular 


- 


mode of living. db 


The intestines have certain gene- 
ral characters, though each of theni 
manifests’ its peculiarities. In the 
former respeét, we find that they 
are all connected with the vertebrae, 


by means of the mesentery ; that 


each of theni consists of different 


membranes, the innermost coat. of 


Which terminates in the intestinal 
canal itself, and forms semi-lunar 
valves, inclining towards each other, 
contracting the tube ‘of that passage, 
and often appearing in several parts 
more numerous and conspicuous 
than in others. 
ther, provided with small glands, 
for the secretion of a viscid humour, 
and many small vessels for the ab- 
sorption of certain ‘fluids, Lastly, 
all imtestinés possess, in comimon, a 
certain creeping, called the peris- 
taltic, or vermicular motion; which 
is occasioned by the contraction of 
their muscular fibres, operating in 
a spiral direction, or obliquely from 
the upper towards the: lower parts ; 
and they are thus liable to alternate 


‘edntortions in their respective situ- 


ations. This curious phenomenon 
imay be’ clearly perceived for some 
time after death, and especially inan 
animal recently opened. ‘ 

By inverting this motion of: the 
stomach and bowels, an effeét which 


may be produecd: by‘certain stimus 


Jating 


Each gut is, far- — 
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latitig medicines, for instance, ipe- 
cacuanha, as well as by a Jocal irri- 
tation of the fauces, it will be easily 
understood, that either nausea or 
vomiting will be the natural conse- 
quence, according to the different 
degrees of the stimulus applied. 

The viscera of the abdomen are, 

in common with other parts of the 
body, liable to avariety of disorders ; 
the most formidable of which, are 
those arising from inflam:. ition. | 
An inflamniation of the liver, hi- 
therto supposed by the generality of 
physicians to be a very rare disease, 
has bya late French writer, M. Fer- 
REIN, been athrmed to be ofall dis- 
eases the most frequent, and least 
understood. It often occasions other 
lasting and dangerous diseases; and, 
even when removed, unless proper 
precautions be observed, is liable to 
return. See the article Liver. 
The usual symptoms of inflam- 
mations of the lower belly are, pain 
attended with fever; but these are 
by no means a necessary conse- 
quence; as in this, and other dis- 
eases of the Animal Economy, a 
slight degree of inflammation may 
prevail, unaccompanied either by 
febrile symptoms, or considerable 
pain. The mode of discovering the 
existence of inflammationis, to press 
with the tip of the finger on the seat 
of the complaint; and, if the viscera 
be inflamed, the pain will be increas- 
ed in such manner, as when we 
touch a bruised or tender part. For 
the treatment of this dangerous af- 
fe&tion, we must refer the reader 
the article INFLAMMATION, 

In order to prote& the tender parts 
we have now described from ezter- 
nal injury, every judicious person 
will admit the necessity of adopting 
‘such a dress as is best calculated to 
answer this useful purpose. Hence, 

“ho whalebone, ox other stays tightly 


* 
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laced, should be worn by women, 

nor high and _ strait waistbands be 

suffered to impede the free action of 
the bowels, either in boys or men.” 
It is itideed unreasonable to expect, 

that the present generation can en-: 
joy the ease and comforts of their 

Jess fashionable, though more pru- 

dent forefathers, so long as mankind 

continue to encourage those cus- 

toms and habits which almost every 

body deprecates, but which few have 

the resolution either to oppose or 

abandon. 

Abies. , See Fin-TREE,; or Pinus 
Alies. L, 

ABLUTION, in its literal sig- 
nification, implies washing, and is 
usually confined to purification by 
the aid of water; but may also be 
applied to cleansing, or washing 
with any other pure liquid. It isa 
term well known in the religious 
world. _ As a practice, its antiquity 
is co-eval with the first institution 
of religious ceremonies. 

Ablutions were, on various occa- 


sions, enjoined by the Jewish Legis< 
“lator. The Mahometans frequently 


have recourse to them in the cele- 
bration of these rites prescribed in 
the Alcoran; and they form no in- 
considerable part in the established 
religion of almost every nation. 
Egyptians, Grecians, Romans, Sy- 
rians, Cophts, Jews, Christians, &c. 
all\admit them, as forming a part of 
their ceremonials; by total or partial 
immersion of the body, by sprink- 
lings in baptism, and so forth. . 
But, though used in some measure 


symbolically, or as emblems of that 


inward purity requisite to the dis- 
charge of duty among the faithful 
disciples of religious institutions, yet 
the importance of ablutions is very 
considerable, when viewed in a phy- 
sical sense, as being instrumental to 
preserve health and beauty, and not 

B2 only 
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only to prevent, but in may cases 
to femove disease. See this subjett 
whder the articles Baruine and 
Wastine 

ABORTION, or miscarriage, is, 
in modern times, justly considered 
as a misfortune ; though the detest- 
able and unnatural vice of procuring 
it by art, was connived at by tre 


ancient Romans ; whose disgraceful | 


fall, as a nation, may in a great 
measure be attributed to their luxu- 
rious manners, and immoral habits. 

As the history of this subject is 
rather disgusting than instructive, 
we shall procee .d to state matters of 
a more useful tendency: we may, 
however, previously observe, that 
those enemies of human nature, 
who attempt to procure artificial 
abortion, generally experience either 
the punishment due to this outrage, 
by the fatal consequences which 
often destroy both mother and child, 
or not less frequently-ail the powers 
of art. prove ineffectual, and the 
abandoned creature is tormented on- 
ly with bitter remorse. 

Weakly and irritable, hysterical, 
passionate, ard especially voluptuous 
women of a plethoric habit, are most 
liable to miscarriage: though i it may 
also happen from a general “defeaive 
constitution, or rather from a nial+ 
conformation of the sexual organs. 
The most frequent causes of abor- 
tion, however, are, the depressing 
passio ms, stich as grief and fear ; 
‘debility of the mother, 
occasioned by great. loss of blood; 
violent exercise of every kiud, ‘but 


‘particularly sudden stooping, “and 
lifting weights; all diséases which 


agitate the whole frame, as fevers, 

‘convulsive fits, and coughing ; as 
“well as falls and blows on the get 
men; anindolentand irregular mode 
of living, whether too high, er-on 
too poor sustenance ; anid sometimes 
even offcnsive smells. 


especially df 
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The symptoms indicating abor-_ 


tion are, cold shiverings bE short’ > 


duration ;- nausea s seldom accompa= 
nied with vomiting; pain about the 
Joins, but more frequently i in the 
abdomen, below the navel, and in 
the thighs ; depression and softness - 
of the breasts; palpitation of the 
limbs, and more especially of the 
heart ; sinking of the lower belly ; 
and a discharge, of various appear- 
ance, fréim the uterus. 

One of the most general expe 
dients adopted to prevent a miscar-~ 
riage, has been periodical blood- 
letting, either from the arm or foot; 
which, ‘in plethoric constitutions: 
has sometimes been carried to such 
excess, as to be repeated every 
mouth, during pregnancy. This 
practice, however, so prevalent in 
France and Germany, is hazardous, 
and liable to many strong objec- 
tions; for, as abortions most gene- 

rally occur in debilitated and ner- 

yous women, such losses of the vi- 
tal fluid cannot but be attended 
with detrimental effects. Aceord- 
ing to the opinion of experienced 
practitioners, bleeding is advisable 
only in cases where particular cir- 
cumstances concur to render sach 
adiminution necessary, and even 
then, twosmall venzesections, from 
four to five ounces each, within 
the space of four or six days, are 
generally safficient to obviate the 
Most urgent syniptoms, 

Tie most effectual method of | 


‘preventing sach accicents, consists 
Yan i 


itra regular mode of lite previous to 
pregnancy, occasionally aided by 
bracing remedies, such as the cold 
bath, moderate exercise on horse- 
back or on foot, the use of mineral 
waters; in short, all those means 
which tend to counteraét nervous 
and hysteric debility, or, im othér 


hii which are proper for irritable 


habits. 
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habits... Yet the stri@test observance 
of dietetic rules will.not be attended 
with the desired effe&t, unless the 
person who is desirous of becoming 
a mother, have sufficient resolution 
toabstain from an immoderate indul- 
‘gence in sensual pleasures, These, 
indeed, cannot be too much guarded 
against in a married state; as the 
contrary practice seldom fails to be 
attended with the most melancholy 
consequences. Hence we find, that, 
in. certain families where temper- 
ance and prudence are striftly ob- 
served, a miscarriage is a rare 
event. 

There are, however, cases in 
which mothers are constitutionally 
liable to:abortion, .and where the 
combined efforts of art and nature 
cannot prevent a misfortune, which 
not only in a remarkable degree 
debilitates the constitution, but has 
also a tendency to return on a 
future occasion. ‘The most critical 
periods at which abortion may oc- 
cur, are those of the third, fourth, 
and fifth months of pregnancy ; 
though it may happen sooner or 
Jater. If, therefore, a woman be 


attected with a violent shooting 


pain in the back, extending to the 


uterus, together with the symptoms 
already described, it will be neces- 
sary, either to bleed her, 
of a full and vigorous habit, or to 
adopt sucha treatment as may be 
best calculated to. obviate the por- 
tending danger. ‘This consists in a 
very moderate, and chiefly liquid, 
nourisbment,, excluding whatever 
may rouse and irritate the system ; 
and a calm and. composed state of 
body and mind; so that to prevent 
a relapse of painful symptoms, she 
must sometimes keep her bed for 
several weeks or months together, 
Cataplasms applied to the pit of the 
stomach, and opiates, may occasion- 


if she be - 


ally become necessary ; but the lat- 
ter ought never to be resorted. to, 
without proper medical advice; for . 
there can be no doubt, that tamper- 
ing with Jaudanum, or similar me- 
dicines, has often been productive 


of irreparable mischief, According 


to the nniform experience of pro- 
fessional men, however, the last~ 
mentioned remedy may with more 
safety, and greater advantage, be 
employed in the form of clysters, 
Thus, we may. confidently say, that 
an injection composed of six ounces, 
or a tea-cup full of cold chamomile- 
tea, and fifty draps of landanum, 
every other night, or, according to 
circumstances, more or Jess fre- 
quently, has been attended with 
the happiest effects, especially if, in 
the intermediate days, when neces- 
sary, an emollient clyster were ad- 
ministered, with a view to relieve 
costiveness. We cannot, at the 
sane time, too seriously deprecate 


the custom of tamperivg with lax 


tives taken by the mouth; a ae 
very prevalent among the vulgar, 
who are not aware of the injury 
thereby infli@ed upon their disor- 
dered constitutions: 

With respect to the concomitant 
affections of pregnancy, we must be 
very concise.—The pain in the head 
and tooth-ach, may, in general, be 
relieved by a cool regimen; an 
emohient diet, chiefly consisting of 
mucilaginous and subacid vegeta- 
bles, such as fruit boiled in milk, 
artichokes, asparagus, parsnips, spi- 

rage, &c. aided by diluent drinks 
made of rice, barley, sago, the 
arrow-root, and similar vegetables ; 
keeping the legs and fect sufficient- 
ly warm, and “occasionally soaking 
them. in tepid water; shaving the 
head, and washing it with diluted 
vinegar. If these simple means do - 
not. prove successful, bleeding with 
B3 leeches 
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leeches. on the temples, or even 
opening the jugular vein, will some- 
times become necessary, especially 
in plethoric and bilious females. Be- 
side these remedies, a blister applied 
to the neck behind the ears, or to 
the part most sensibly affected, is 
often of great service; though, in 
urgent cases, this application should 
cover the whole head. In full and 
robust habits, issues are eminently 
useful, while the bowels should be 
regularly opened by the mildest pur- 
gatives. Sometimes, however, the 
simple external application of a few 
drops of cajeput, juriper, or any 
other essential oil, operates like a 
charm, in removing either the tooth- 
-ach, or violent pains of the head. 
In all the complaints of pregnant 
women, arising from tao prevailing 
an acidity, such as heart-burn, vo- 
miting, cough upon taking food, 
and that feverish, restless state, so 
common in the latter period of preg- 
nancy, Dr. Joun Sims directs two 
or three spoonfuls of the following 
mixture to be taken, either occa- 
sionally, or, when the symptoms 
are continual, after every meal: viz. 
one drachm of calcined magnesia, 
five ounces and a half of pure wa- 
ter, three drachms of the spirit of 
cinnamon, and one drachm of the 
water of pure ammonia. Magnesia 


has Jong been a celebrated remedy 


for these complaints ; but the most 
efficacious ingredient in the pre- 
scription, is the pure ammonia, as 
the effeét will be nearly the “same 
with the omission of the magnesia, 
which, without the ammonia, is of 
inferior efficacy. This judicious 
physician farther remarks, that the 
vomiting, which occurs in early 
pregnancy, seldom arises from, or 
is connected with, acidity ; and that 
the remedy before specified is, in 
that case, not ‘adapted to the pur- 
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pose. When such vomiting is mae 
derate, and confined to the early 
part of the day, it appears to be use- 
ful; but if it incessantly continue 
for many days together, accompa~- 
nied with great loss of strength, 
constant thirst, and an utter inabi- 
lity of retaining any thing on the 
stomach, in this state Dr. Sims as- 
serts, that the most efteCtual remedy 
is the application of leeches to the 
pit of the stomach ; and a constant 
attention to diet, that the patient 
may swallow nothing which has a 
tendency to irritate or stimulate the 
organs of digestion. He has also 
foundit of the greatest service toallow 
no other drink than ass’s milk, and 
that by single spoonfuls only. The 
use of leeches, applied to the pit of 
the stomach, for the relief of vomit- 
ing, is by no means confined to the 
state of pregnancy; but when this 
symptom occurs in fevers, or is 
produced in consequence of taking 
any acrid or indigestible substance, 
he has repeatedly experienced that 
their application in those cases is of 
equa! utility. ph 

ABRAUM, in natural history, is 
a term given by spme writers to a 
species of red clay found in the Isle 
of Wight, and used by our artizans 
to impart.a fine red colouy to new 
mahogany wood, a‘ 

ABRIDGEMENT, is the art ‘of 
compressing any species of literary 
composition, so as to convey its full 
and complete tenor in a smaller 
compass than the original. 

The talent of abridging the la- 
bours of others, and of communi- 
cating much information in few 
words, is an act not only eminently 
useful in itself, but produdtive of 
great advantages. 


prehensive view sof those subjects, 
which, in’a ‘more diffuse form, his 
| leisure 


§ 


It ‘enables the . 
reader to take a concise and com~_ 
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Yeisure or his inclination may ‘not 
permit him to consult; while it:ex- 
ercises the mind’of ‘the writer in:ha- 
bits*of close reasoning and accurate 
“investigation. The. attention which, 
i works of a-complicated or-exten- 
sive nature, is often distracted by 
~brillianey: of style orevariety of -ma- 
terials, is,.by a short and faithful 
analysis, fixed to the merits of the 
subject, and to the truth of its con- 
tents. ‘The chief end of abridging 
‘is rather to convey ideas, than:mul- 
tiply words, andi to retrench super- 
fluous. expressions. 

To offer any positive instructions 
for exercising this useful and valu- 
able talent, is almost unnecessary ; 
since taste, judgment, and critical 
discernment, ‘are the safest guides. 
A few suggestions, however, may 
afford some illustration of the sub- 
jek. 

In attempting to give an analysis 
or abridgment of any _ particular 
“production, it will be requisite to 
read it with proper attention; -to 
examine the design of the author, 
and to discover the leading features 
sand plan of:the whole. Having pe- 
‘tused and digested the work, ‘it 
will be proper to transcribe: only 
‘such parts as tend'to convey definite 
Adeas, or explain its immediate pur- 
‘pose ; omitting all such remarks .as 
vare-either inconsistent with, or ‘in- 
-applicable to,. the subject. 

“In works of a.more abstruse and 

‘comprehensive -nature,, it will -be 
‘preferable ‘to:convey, as far as \pas- 
sible, the -exact.expressions of ‘the 
author; but in those of a lighter 
‘description, such as works of. ima- 
gimation, ‘public: ileGtures, -orations, 
vessays, 8&c. it willbe sufficient to 
ogive an.outline cof «the substance ; 
“amithout dire@ting ‘the attention to 
\the embellishments of style, orthe 
oe Als 


‘an acute disease, 
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Abridgement is’ used also Jin sa 


More circumscribed isense ; ‘to isig- 
nify a short analysis of reference; 
‘by which, “from afew abstracted 


particulars, we recur to any subject 


whichshas been either negle&ted or 
‘forgotten; and thus recall it tovour 


recolleGtion. » This is particularly 
useful to those engaged 'in a. variety 


of literary pursuits, .as it preservesia 


free and unfettered:application. 
Works of history, m «which the 
leading ‘fa&ts are merely detailed, 


are often happily sabridged for) the 
»See the article — 


use of the student: 
MEMORANDUM, 


ABSCESS isa soft, circumscribed . 
tumor, containing matter, generally 
attended with filuCtuation, and some- 


times, though, not always, with cone 


‘siderable pain. It is the consequenee 
of some previous inflammation, and 


is often a critical effort of Nature to 
relieve the patient from superfluous 
or noxious humours, and to-remove 


The mode of treatment, 
adopted in the*cure of .an abseess, 


willbe to assist its complete:suppu- 
ration, and promote a free discharge 


of matter; for which purposes, iall 
remedies that have’a tendency -to 
soften the skin, and encourage per- 
spiration, are eminently useful. In 
Janguid habits, however, .and where 


thes suppuration proceeds but slowly, 


it will sometimes :be necessary to 
open ‘it either by caustic sna ea 


‘tions, or the:Jancet. 


‘Warm fomentations, .and rity 
Jient.-cataplasms .made either with 


‘bread and milk, orcoatmeal, renew- 
ved severa] times a day, are:the usual 


poultices for an abscess, In large 
tumors, from which the discharge 
of matter has been considerable, and 


-especially in those of ‘the lower.ex- 


tremities, it.will often be necessary 
to:have recourse:to.such internal.re- 
B 4 medies 


to be 
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omedies ‘as may strengthen and sup- 
-port the system. . Bark, wine, and, 
-if considerable painor irritation pre- 
vails, opiates judiciously administer- 
ed, will be highly beneficial. 


» After an abscess has been opened, 


sit will require tobe kept clean, and 
«drest, either with dry lint, or some 
vmild digestive ointment, once. or 
“twice a day, assisted by a compress 
and linen bandage. 
»' Dr. Hartung, an ingenious phy- 
sician at Erfurt, in Germany, has 
lately proposed:a plan for the treat- 
“ment of abscesses; which, for its 
simplicity and novelty, is worthy of 
attention. In their incipient stage, 
vhe recommends the frequent appli- 
~ cation of compresses moistened with 
simple warm water, and after the 
suppuration has entirely ceased, the 
»same fluid applied in a cold state, in 
- order to strengthen the surrounding 
“parts, 
Abscesses, which are formed on 
any of the more important organs of 
life, such as the brain, the Jungs, 
liver, &c. are particularly to be 
dreaded ; as, by bursting, and dis- 


charging their contents into the con- . 


' tiguous cavities, they frequently oc- 
©casion instantaneous death. From 
neglect, or mismanagement, ab- 
( scesses sometimes terminate in mor- 
tification, or Gangrene ; which sub- 
jet will be farther discussed under 
the head of INFLAMMATION. 
Absinthium. vulgare. See Arte- 
misia Alsinthium, L. or Mucwort. 
ABSTINENCE may de defined, 
the habit of refraining from what is 
either useful, agreeable, or perni- 
cious ; and may be divided into ge- 
eneral and particular. In the former 
sense, it may signify.a certain pri- 
vation, whereby the senses are mor- 
tified, and the passions restrained. 
~ In the latter, it is confined to the 
- exclusion of certain substances, at 


abstinence from 


* for two or three days.” 
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stated times and seasons, in com- 
pliance either with the customs of 
particular countries, or with reli- 


- gious precepts. » There is, also, an- 


other sense, in which the term absti- 
nence denotes the limitation of any 
usual indulgence, for the purpose of 
preserving health, and removing the 
consequences of excess. 

In the religious institutions of all _ 
countries, we find many regulations 
on this subje&t. The Mosaic Law 
forbids the eating of animals that 
were strangled, the use of swine's 
flesh, the exercise of daily labour 
on the Sabbath, &c. The Christian 
system more particularly enjoins the 
discipline of the passions, and ap 
those pleasures 
which have a tendency to degrade 
our nature. In England, particular 
days have been appointed, called 
vigils and fasts, in which flesh is 
prohibited, and fish enjoined : this, 
however, being more a political re- 
striction than a religious obligation, 
was first enaéed in the reign of 
Queen ExizaseTH, with a view to 
encourage our fisheries, 

The effects of abstinence in the 
preseryation of health, and the cure 
of diseases, are, by many physici- 
ans, stated to be remarkable. .Dr. 


-E. Mitxrer, of New-York, in his 


Original Observations, relates that, 
in a distri of the United States, 
which is particularly obnoxious to 
epidemic diseases, the febrile attack 
is often obviated and diminished by 


-a rigid abstinence from food ; and 


the celebrated SypeNHAM declares, 
that he has often cured the synocha, 


-or inflammatory fever, and other 


fevers, by prescribing diluent drinks, 


_and- prohibiting every kind of ali- 


ment, even, to use their own words, 
The me- 
thod, in this respel, adopted by 
Dr. MILLER, was to commence his — 


ee 
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plan of abstinence on the first sensa- 
tions of indisposition, and continue 
it on some occasions for a period of 
twenty-four, and even forty-eight, 
hours, until these feelings had sub- 
sided, the appetite was restored, and 
th: calls of hunger become. not only 
frequent, but even jmportunate. 
He concludes. his. interesting re- 
marks with an aphorism, ‘‘ That in 
those particular states of the body, 
which denote the approach, and at 
the commencement, of acute diseases, 
the stri€t observance of a rigid and 
continued abstinence has been pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial ef- 
feGts.”—The late cclebrated author 
of the “ Flementa Medecine,” Dr. 
Brown, has, in’ that work, parti- 
cularly enjoined it, as one of the 


means to be employed in the pre-- 


. vention and cure of sthenic, or in- 
flammatory diseases; and he de- 
clares that the cynanche tonsillaris, 
or inflammatory sore throat, and 
_the catarrh, or common cold at- 
tended with hoarseness, may often 
be cured by abstinence alone, 

Men of genius, and persons who 
_Jead sedentary lives, are more espe- 
cially benefited by occasional ab- 
stinence; as these, from the want 
of vigorous exercise, and their in- 
tense application, are generally the 
severest sufferers from diseases of 
repletion. In the observance of the 
-rules of abstinence, due attention 
must always be paid to the age, 
strength, constitution, and habit of 
.the patient. 

_» With regard. to the total absti- 

-nenceof the sexes from sensual grati- 
fications; it should be observed in this 
place, that it may, though rarely, 
be attended with -serious effects ; 
yet these seldom, if ever, take place 
‘in those who'live regularly, and do 

not encourage libidinous ideas ; and 
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that both males and females would 
undoubtedly derive greater benefit 
from total continence, till marriage, 
than by an indulgence in venery ; 
in the former case, they would. not 
only in a great measure contribute 


to their vigour. of body and mind, 


but also to the prolongation of life, 
Of the brute animals, many are 
remarkable for.their long abstinence 
from food, such as the serpent, the 
rattle-snake, tortoise, bear,  dor- 
mouse, elephant, &c. | 
Instances may also be found, of 
men who have been abstemious to 
a degree almost incredible ; and ex- 


perience . has demonstrated that, 


from habit and use, the power of 
abstinence may be either increased 
or diminished. Some persons will 
bear the attacks of hunger without 
any visible marks of impatience, 
while in others, a mere temporary 
privation will occasion the most ur- 
gent and distressing symptoms. See 
the article Fasts. é 
ACACIA, in botany, Egyptian 
thorn; according to Linn us, isa 
species of mzmosa, growing in Egypt. 
It is also to be found in North 
America, and is there called the 
locust-tree. Its culture is not diffi- 
cult. It delights more in a dry, 
sandy, and elevated soil, but may 
be raised in any, either from seeds 
or slips. Its uses are various ; as it 
is applied both to domestic and me- 
dicinal purposes. 1 sey 
An inspissated juice of its fruit, 
of adark colour and firm consist- 
ence, has been byought to us from 
Egypt: when dissolved, it is used- 
in any convenient liquor. for reliev- 
ing spittings of blood, complaints of 
the eyes, and quinsies. 
The leaves of acacia are said to 
afford an agreeable nourishment to 
horses and horned cattle. They 
may 
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may be given, either green or dry, 
alone or mixed, with ned or chop- 
- ped straw. 

The flowers of the acacia are used 
by the Chinese in making that bean- 
tiful yellow with which ‘they stain 
their silks and stuffs, and colour 
their paper, in the following man- 
ner: take half a pound of these 
flowers before they are fully blown, 
and roast them over a clear and 


gentle fire in a very clean copper 


pan, continually stirring them with 
a brisk motion ; when they begin 
to turn yellow, pour on a httle wa- 
ter, and Ict it boil till it become 
thick, and acquire a deeper colour; 


then strain the whole through a_ 


piece of coarse silk. ‘Yo the liquor 
thus expressed, add half an ounce 
of alum, and one onnce of calcined 
and finely-powdered oyster-shells : 
when the whole is well mixed, it 
will be fit for use. 

The origin of the bezoar has been 
attributed to the seeds of this plant, 
“which being browsed by certain ani- 
mals, have, by their great -acidity 
and ‘astringent qualities, caused a 
condensation of the juices-of the 
stomach, and produced this cele- 
‘brated concrete. | 


The acacia, or Jocust-tree of 


‘North America, has ‘been applied to | 


-various parts of ship-buildmg,; and 
‘several gentlemen in the state -of 
New-York ‘have, after repeated 
trials, found, . 
‘fencing, &c. made of this'tr ee, ‘have 
resisted the iiifiuence of the weather 
‘better than any -other timber, ‘the 
swamp cedar even not excepted. ~ 
In England, ‘the-acacia tree ‘is ‘an 


‘exotic, and, on-account of its’being . 


imported from a warmer. climate, 
‘is supposed to be ‘of a tender-and 
delicate “nature, ‘and ~has ‘therefore 
‘been propagated ‘in:a‘luxurious soil. 


that ‘posts for rai]- 
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Thus, as it grows remarkably fast, 
it not only becomes less firm and 
tenacious, but is ‘very’ apt’ to ‘split, 
and lose large branches: it may 
not, therefore, be so well adapted to 
the various purposes of building as 
those American trees, -which are of 
a slower growth, and cultivated in 
a poorer soil, where they have suf- 
ficient time to arrive at maturity. 

Acer compestre, L. See Com- 
Mon Marve. | 

Acer pseudo-platanus, L. See Sy- 
CAMORE ‘TREE. 

dchillea millefolium, L. See Mun» 
FoiL, or COMMON YARROW. 

ACIDS are obtained from vege- 
table and mineral substances, either 
by fermentation of distillation. 

The - vegetable acids, ‘however, 
such as the juice of limes and le- 
‘mons, are frequently procured with- 
out the aid of art. “They are of .a 
saponaceous consistence, and there- 
fore, in a variety of affe@ions, emi- 
nently adapted to the human consti- 
tution. With respeé to their gene. 
ral effects, it may be-said that: they 
attenuate the fluids, remove obstruc- 
“tions, stimulate the ‘appetite, pro- 
mote digestion, quench thirst, and, 
in ‘hot seasons, countera& the pu- — 
trid tendency of the animal he- 


mours: they afford an excellent — 


remedy in pectoral, -bilious, and in- 
flammatory ‘diseases, « but particu- 
larly in the true scurvy, as like~ 
wise in‘all maladies of the’kidneys'; 
‘andvare the most -effeGual antidotes 
against the narcotic vegetable 
“sons. “Thus, a most powerful Biase 
of opium ‘may be'checkéd in. its! so-° 
*porific effe&ts, if a ‘proper -quantity 
of the acid: of ‘lemons be ‘taken owith, 
or immediately, after it. ‘For in- 
stance, four grains 6f opium, ‘orione 
hundred drops :of laudanam, forma 
arge, ‘and Ssometinges kenge “dose ; 3 
“bat: 


> 
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but if one ounce of pure lemon- 
juice, or twice that quantity of good 
vinegar, be added to every grain of 
opium, or to twenty-five drops of 
Jaudanum, we can declare from ex- 
perience, that such a:compound will 
produce a very different effe@. In- 
stead of stupifying the head, and 
‘producing troublesome costiveness, 
it will not only relieve the bowels, 
but also occasion a degree of chear- 
fulness never attainable by the use 
ef opium alone, or strong liquors, 
and afterwards induce a composed 
and refreshing sleep. Hence the 
use of acids, to persons who are ha- 
bitually obliged to take considerable 
doses of opiates, cannot be tdo 
strongly recommended, In the form 
of clysters, the mild vegetable acids, 
‘such as vinegar diluted with’ an 
equa] quantity of cold water, are a 
safe and effectual remedy for cos- 
tive habits: and few persons will 
be inclined to doubt their good ef- 
fe€ts, when sprinkled about the 
floors and walls of rooms inhabited 
by patients labouring under putrid 
disorders, especially in the heat of 
summer. As a proper substitute 
for the acid of lemons, we refer to 
the article Barrerries. 

The mineral acids, however, are 
productive of very different effeGs : 
when applied in a diluted state to the 

human body, whether externally or 
internally, they generally contrad, 
and gently stimulate, the animal 
fibre; but, in a concentrated form, 
wiolently stimulate, corrode, and 
destroy its texture, With respect 
‘to their comparative aétivity, the 
nitric acid, or aqua fortis, is the 
most volatile; the vitriolic acid, the 
most diffasible; and the marine 
acid, or spirit of ‘salt, perhaps the 
most active ‘and ‘permanent in its ef- 
‘fects on the humansystem, Hencethe 
‘ast has lately been usedbyDr.Reicu, 
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of Erlang, in Germany, with unex- 
ampled success, in the cure of the 
true typhus, or putrid nervous fever, 
after all other remedies had proved 
ineffectual. This bold pratitioner 
did not hesitate to give the muriatic 
acid, diluted with the smallest pos- 
sible quantity of water, to an extent 
almost exceeding belief; though ‘his. 
cures appear ‘to be sufficiently at- 
tested by the Royal College of Phy- 


‘sicians at Berlin. The particulars of 


these extraordinary facts, we pro- 
pose to lay before the public under 
the head of Fever. 
ACORNS, or the seeds of the 
oak, though not at present an ar- 
ticle of human subsistence, yet, if 
we may credit the testimony of an- 
cient writers, formed no small part 
of the diet of the ancient Germans 
and Britons; and the desire to pos- 
sess What was then considered as a 
table delicacy, was often a cause of 
hostilities between various nations. 
They have seldom beén used for 
medicinal purposes. We have, how. 
ever, the testimony of several foreign 
practitioners in their favour, and 
especially that of Dr..Marx. In de- 
scribing the valuable properties of 
acorn coffee, he aserts that this 
preparation has often cured obstrue- 
tions arising from an accumulation 
of mucus in the viscera, and ré- 
moved nervous complaints, when 
all other remedies ‘have been ‘tried 
in vain. The following is his me- 
thod of preparing the acorn coffee : 
‘Take sound and ripe acorns, peel 
off their shells or husks, divide ‘the 


kernels, and, after gradually drying, 


roast them in a close vessel, keeping 
them in continual motion. In this 
process, however, particular atten- 
tion should ‘be ‘paid, that they may 
not be burnt, or roasted to excess. 
Take of the powder, when ground 


dike other coffee, half an ounce, ‘er 


about | 
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about four small tea-spoonfuls every 
morning and evening; using it ei- 
ther alone or mixed witb one tea- 
spoonful of real coffee, and sweet- 
ened with sugar. 

This kind of coffee has, by the 
fragal house-wife, been employed 
as an articie of domestic economy, 
but has not. obtained general sanc- 
tion; nor do we pledge ourselves 
for its medicinal efhcacy; though 
several foreign practitioners afirm 
that it is an excellent remedy in 
asthmatic, aud other pectoral com- 
plaints. 

Acorns possess an astringent qua- 
lity, which may be extracted by 
steeping then im cold water, or 
bailing them. On expression, they 
also afford an oil, which may be ad- 
vantageously used in the burning of 
lamps. 

In the year 1756, an ingenious 
gentleman, Mr. Exxis, invented a 
method of preserving acorns for a 
considerable time, and of retaining 
in them the power of vegetation, by 
encasing then in wax. Jn this man- 

‘ r, they may be transported to dis- 
nit clunates, and. preserved in a 
fresh state for several years ; so that 
they can be transplanted with hopes 
of success, 

Lastly, acorns afford a very pro- 
per and nutritious food for bogs, 
which are readily fattened. by their 
‘use: and we are farther convinced, 
from their analogy to the horse- 
chesnut, that, by depriving them 
Jof t\eir husks, soaking them care- 
fully in several intustons of fresh 
water, then drying and reducing 
them to flour, they would, i times 
of scarcity, serve as a tolerable sub- 
stitute for bread-corn; for by this 
simple, though troublesome, pro- 
cess, most af the astringent vege- 
tables lose their acrid aud bitter 
taste, | 
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Acorus Calamus, L. See Swarr 
Frag. . 

ACRE, a denomination used in 
the measurement of land: 
consists of four square roods, each 
containing 40 percues, or poles, In 
different countries it varies, aecord- 
ing to the length of the pote, which 
is teote i1Gf to 28 feet. It is, also, 
divided into ten square chains, of 
twenty-two yards each, or 4840 
Square yards. According to Dr. 
Gruw, the number of acres in Eng- 
land amounts to 46,080,000. 


Aiea Spicata, L, ,See- Here 
CHRISTOPHER. 

Aélon. Water, {+e Mineran 
Warens. ; 


ACUTE DISEASES are such as 
are either attended with inflamma- 
tion, or other urgent symptoms, 
which bring on an early crisis, and 
rencer them dangerous in their con- 
sequence: hence they are opposed 
to chronic cain or those which, 
though of slower progress, may ne~ 
verthicless icrmivate in dissolution, 
As the former are more in need of 
the imuiediate assistance of art, we 
shail state the n.ost proper methods. 
of treating them in their commence- | 
ment, as well as the ‘suitable ‘diet 
and regimen to be observed in them, 
under the different beads of Ara- 
rLexy, Asrama (suffocative), Cug- 
LERA Moxsus, Corics, Convus- 


sions, Cramps or Spasms, Epr- 
LEPSyY, Fxvers (inflammatory), 


Fracrungss, Hypropuopia, In-> 
PLAMMATIONS, &c. &e. 

ADDER, in zoology, a name for. 
the viper. As this reptile is well 
known in most parts of England, a 
particular description of it is unne- 
cessary ; but as accidents frequently 
happen by its bite, we shall present 
our readers with a. list of the,most 
esteemed remedies to be resorted to 
on such occasions, together with 

some 


= 


an acre ' 


— 
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gome account of this animal, and 
the means of destroyiny it, under 
the article Viren. 

Adider-stung is used in respr& to 
cattle, when stung by any kind of 
venomous rept iles, as adders, scor- 
pions, &c. or when bit by a hedge- 
hog or shrew. For the cure of such 
bites, sce persons use an ointment 
made of dragon’s blood, with a little 
chat fel ih and the whites of eggs. 

4dderwort. See Great Bis- 
rox, or Polygonum Bistorta, L, 

Adonis Autuntnalis; L. See PHEA- 
SANT’S Eye. 

Adoxa’ Muschatellina, l. 
Tuserous Moscuarer. 

ADULTERATION is the cor- 
ruption, or debasement by an im- 
proper mixture, of any substance 


See 


that was. oriyinally in a pure state.. 


This art, though not unknown to 
the ancients, has in modern times 
been carried to a great extent; inso- 
much that we are sorry to-observe, 
the rules and principles $ upon which 
so pernicious a practice is founded, 
are considered as qualifications ¢s- 
sential to those persons who supply 
others as well with the common ne- 
cessaries, as the Iuxuries, of life. 
We are, indeed, provided with ex- 
cellent laws against adulterations ; 
ae crafty and avaricious dealers 

ake frequent opportunities, either of 
cluding the vigilance and severity of 
jus stice, of of “concealing their nefa- 
~ rious practices in so skilful a man- 
ner, as to render their detection ex- 


tremely difficult, and sometimes im- | 


possible. We shall, therefore, con- 
‘sider it as our ‘duty to point ont 
‘those articles'\which are most liable 
to this species of fraud. They may 
be found under the different: heads 
‘of Beer, Breab, Corres, Hair- 
'Powper, Howey, OiL, SwuFF, 
Serxits, Tra, Topacco, Vine- 
‘@ar, Wax, Wine, &c. &e, 

vee iiid - 
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ADVERTISEMENT, generally, 
signifies any information given te 
those who are interested in a coms 
mon concern. It more particularly 


alludes to a short account of an af- 


fair inserted in a public newspaper. 
We should scarcely have noticed 
this article, had it not been with a 
view to caution the unwary, and 
animadvert upon the fraudulent 
practices to which the advertise- 
ments of the present day are fre- 
quently subservient; for instance, 
those of money-lenders, servants’- 
office keepers, agents for place-men, 
adventurers, marriage-brokers, and 
other unprincipled individuals, who 
prey upon the credulity of the public. 
Hence we venture to suggest an 
opinion, that it would be more con- 
ducive to the interests of society, if 
the public prints were subjeGted to 
some regulations in thes respect ; 
and that no advertisement could be 
inserted, without being authenti- 
cated before a magistrate, By this 
precaution, the editor and printer of 
a newspaper, who sometimes be- 
come the innocent accomplices of 
fraud or swindling, would be se- 
cured against the attempts of those 
who frequently avail themselves of 
this ma‘e of publteation, to make 
it a vehicle for falsehood and depre- 
dation, 
Aesopadinum Podiigeerias G: 'Se 
Gourt-Werep, or Hens Gneanp. 
Aesculus Hippocastanum, L. See 
Horse-Cuesnur, and Frove 
45VHER, a term formerly used 
to signify a thin sebtle matter, finer 
than air, and completely filling the 
whole space of the firmament. > 
Various opinions have been held 
respecting its precise nature: by 
some it is supposed to be a fluid of a 
peculiar kind, and confined to the 
regions above our atmosphere; by 
others, a substance so subtle and 
j pene- 
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penetrating, as to be intimately dif- 
fused through the air, and to insinu- 
ate itself into the pores of all other 
bodies. Its existence, however, has 
been denied by many, who assert 
that the air, by its tenuity and ex- 
pansion, is fully sufficient for the 
above-mentioned purposes. 
Whatever conjectures may be 
formed “concerning the nature and 
properties of this subtle fluid, there 
is every reason to believe in the ex- 
istence of a matter finer than the 
air itself. Sir Isaac Newton has 
observed, that heat.is readily com- 


municated through a vacuum, which. 


cannot take place without the inter- 
vention of some other medium. 
This, being subtle enough. to pene 
trate even through the pores of glass, 
may readily be conceived to be ca- 
pable of pervading ail other bodies, 
and diffusing itself through every 
‘part of space: and thus it conveys a 
complete idea of an ethereal fluid. 
father is now principally consi- 
dered. as a chemical composition. 
It is a combination of vitriolic acid 
and spirits of wine, and is used for 
a variety of medical purposes. The 
head-ach is said to have been often 
cured by rabbing it on the temples ; 
and Dr. Comuene declares, that a 
tea-spoonful applied to. the afiected 
jaw, and repeated till the pain ceases, 
is a never-failing remedy for the 
tooth-ach. It has also been used in 
cases of rheumatism, gout, and 
hooping-cough, with great success. 
In a paroxysm of sufiocative asth- 
ma, and all those diseases where 
the organs of respiration are affe@- 
ed, half a tea-spoonful.-of vitriolic 
gether ina table-spoonful of water, 
quickly swallowed and occasionally 
repeated, has often produced instant 


relief. Even the simple evaporation | 


of this volatile fluid, a. spoonful of 
which may be placed at.a time ina 
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shallow vessel contiguous to the piz~ 
tient, has frequently been found of 
great service, and alleviated the 
most distressing shortness of breath. 
A combination of: spirit of sea- 
salt with.the flowers of zinc, pro- 
duces the marine ether. 
Aithusa Cynepium,  L. 
Foou’s Parsiey. 
AFFLICTION, as opposed toa 
state of joy and prosperity, cannot 
be, called a disease, though when 
indulged to excess, it may be pro- 
duétive of many mental and bodily 
affections. For whatever tends to 
excite anger, hatred, envy, &c. 
cannot fail to bring on disorders: 
arising from ténse or rigid fibres ; 
as, ou the contrary, fear, grief, and 
excessive joy, engender those ma- 
ladies which are the consequence of 
relaxation. : 
Hence we cannot be too mach on 
our guard against the invasion of 
passions, which may be truly styled 
the greatest enemies of mankind, 
Lord BoLinGBroxe, in his Letters- 
** on the stady and use of history,” 
gives the following pertinent advice: 
“ Let us set all our past and our pre- 
sent afflictions at once before onr 
eyes. Let us resolve to overcome 
them, instead of shrinking from the 
contest, or of wearing out the sense 
of them, by long and ignominious 
patience. Justead of palliating re- 
medies, let us use the incisioa-knife 
and the caustic ; probe the wound 
to the bottom, amd work an imme+ 
diate and radical cure.” Uninter- 
rupted. misery, continues this stoic 
philosopher, has this good effcét, 


See 


that, as it continually torments, it 


finally hardens the sufferer. 
After-Birth. See MipwiFeryx, 
AGARIC. of the oak, or the 
Agaricus Quercinus, Lis well known 
as a styptic, when applied to exter- 
nal wounds. M. ADOVILLET, an 
eminent 


AGE 
eminent, French surgeon, has em- 


ployed. it, instead of ligatures, on 
the arteries, in cases of amputation, 


by applying small pieces of it to the 


mouths of: these vessels,. and after- 
wards covering the stump with lint. 

This species of agaric may be 
usefully employed for the purpose 
of dying silks of a black colour: to 
succeed in the experiment, it ought 
to. be cut in small pieces, and boiled 


in a solution of copperas, over a 


gentle fire, till the dye be sufficiently 
strong. 

_ Another. species of agaric, namely, 
the common puff ball, has, by far- 
riers also, been used as a styptic: 
aad, in an experiment made upén 
g horse, it completely stopped, in a 
few minutes, a hemorrhage from 
one of the largest arteries. The 
wound afterwards healed, without 
any farther discharge. 

We cannot, on this occasion, 
omit to remark, that persons living 
in retired situations, and particularly 
those employed in husbandry, as 
well as artizans working with sharp 


instruments, ought always to be pro-- 


vided with some styptic, which, at 
a distance from medical aid, and in 
a moment of emergency, may some- 
times save» an useful animal, and 


even the life of a fellow-crceature, 


by its timely application. 

The efficacy of agaric, as a styptic 
for external wounds, has, however, 
been disputed by Mr. Neacs, a 
surgeon. of the London Hospital, 
who. published some observations 
on the subje&, in the year 1757. 
He asserts, that he has seen it used 
on several occasions, and frequently 
employed it himself, without effec, 
nay, to the detriment of the patient. 

Agaricus Muscarius, es See 
Musky Musuroom. 

AGE signifies any pee of du- 
ration, It is indiscriminately; used 


and contemptible. 
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to express many objects and situa- 


tions, but is more frequently ap- 
plied tothe latter or advanced periods 
of human life; and, in this sense, 
is acconipanied with the epithet odd. 

Human existence has been di- 
vided into four distinct periods, viz. 
infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
age. The gradation through these 
successive stages is often slight and 
imperceptible; it may be either ae- 
celerated or retarded, according to 


the more or less prudent conduct of 


the ifidividual, the mode. of life 
which is pursued, and the various 
rules and~precautions observed in 
diet, regimen, &c. 

Age, when accompanied with: 
other good qualities, is| more espe- 
cially ‘entitled to respect and reve- 
rence; but, if marked with igno- 
rance and folly, becomes disgusting 
See the article 
Loneeviry. | 

algelutination. See CEMENT. 

Agility, See ATHLETIC ART, or 
Gymwastre Exercises. 

AGITATION is the art of shak- 
ing a body, .or tossing it backwards 
aud forwards. Inp’ ys cs, this term 
is often used for a commotion of the 
parts of a natural body. Fermen- 
tation and effervescence are attended 
with a brisk agitation of the par- 
ticles. 

Agitation is also one of the chief 
causes or instruments of -mixtion. 
By the agitation of the parts of the 
blood and chyle, sanguification is ia 
a great measure etf-Cted, Butter is - 
also made out of milk by the same 
means; @ separation of the oleous 
froni the serous parts taking place, 
and a combination of the former 
among themselves. Digestion is. 
supposed to be accomplished by an 
insensible kindof agitation. 

This term is also’ used) in’ medi- 
cine, to denote that species of exer 

. cise, 
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cise, commonly called swinging ; 
which has been found serviceable in 
several complaints ; and it is assert- 
ed, that even the toofh-ach and deaf- 
ness have sometimes been removed 
by violent agitations of the body, We 
propose to make some farther ob- 
servations on this species of exer- 
cise, under the article Swincine. 

AGONY is a term used to sig- 
nify an extreme degree of pain, or 
the last pangs of death: ‘Tbe terror 
of death appears, ina great degree, 
occasioned by the contol tions and 
convulsions with which the agony 
seems attended; though the general 
opinion of physiologists is, that in 

such cases the sensations of pain 
are not very acute; a course of af- 
fiction during sickness, having na- 
turally indisposed the nerves for 
any onick sensations. 

Varions 
ployed for mitigating the agonies of 
death, such as opium, 8c. ; but 
these attempts are, by judicious per- 
sons, generally distio untenanced: the 
conscious reflection of having spent 
an active and useful life, is, on this 
occasion, the most effeGtual remedy 
which suggests itself to the christian 
and the philosopher. 

AGRICULTURE is the art. of 
cultivating the earth, so that it may 
produce the vegetables we desire i in 
their greatest ‘perfeSion. It may 
be divided into two branches; name- 
ly, theory and practice. The former 
particularly treats of the various 
means of preparing and managing 
the soil and manure, and of the dit- 
ferent kinds of vegetables which are 
adapted to particular soils, and 
most proper to be raised for the 
consumption of men, cattle, &e. 
The latter relates to the implements 
of husbandry, the various. methods 
of cultivating land, raising crops, 
aud feeding cattle, 


neans have’ been’ em- — 
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_ Agriculture is one of those arts 
which, from the. earliest periods, 
have beet: deservedly held in the 
highest estimation. One of the first 
injun@tions upon our original proge- 
nitor, after his dismission from the 
garden of Eden, was, that he should 
“ tillthe ground.” Subsequent ex- 
perience has fully proved, that the 
cultivation of this necessary art es- 
seutially contributes to the” prospe- 
rity of mankind, and that it ought 
to form a primary object in all mo- 
ral and political regulations. 

In the earliest ages, and among 
those nations which have been cele- 
brated for their refinement and ci- 
vilization, agriculture has beerhighly 
prized, and carried even to consider- 
able perfection. Among the He-_ 
brews, high birth or rank conferred 
no exclusive distinétions ; for it was 
then considered as the most honour- 
able of human employments.. By 
this valuable art, the Chaldeans dis- 
covered the means of procuring suc- 
cessive crops of.corn, which enabled 
them to remain stationary, and pot 
migrate, as their predecessors had 
formerly done, 1 order to obtain 
subsistence for themselves and their 
flocks, So sensible were many na- 
tions of its great importance, that, 
according to the history of the an- 
cient Persians, their kings, once in 

every month, divested themselves of 
regal pomp, and ate with husband 
men, In China, aday.is still annu- 
ally appointed, when the emperor 

goes in solemn procession to a field, 
‘where he shews his sense of the in- 
estimable benefits of agriculture, by 
undertaking, for a short time, the 
laborious occupation of direating 
the plough in person. Among the 
Romans, the rural art was deemed 
so honourable a pursuit, that the 
most distinguished senators,.at their 
leisure intervals, applied themselves 
to 
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to the cultivation of the soil. Numa 
PoMPILIUS, one of their first kings, 

was distinguished as much for his 
skill in agriculture, .as for his exem- 
plary piety; and such was the ami- 
_able simplicity of those times, that 


their greatest warriors and legislators, \ 


“were often called from the ative la- 
bours of the field to thehigher,but not 


more dignified, offices of the state. . 


Caro, the censor, who had governed 
and. subdued many ‘warlike nations, 
~ did not consider it beneath him to 
write a treatise on agriculture; and 
several valuable works upon this 
subje&, appeared at various periods 
of the Roman empire. : 

The Athenians first bamisht the 
use of corn to the rest of Greece; 
and after tasting bread, returned 
public thanks to the gods for such 
an tmexpected and valuable bless- 
ing. . By ‘continued applications, 
they brought rural economy to a 
high degree of perfection, and soon 
yeduced.it. to-an art.’."The most 
eminent Greek writers. upon. .agri- 
culture were Hestop, ZENOPHON, 


Democrirus of. Abdera, Socra- . 


Trcus, ARCHYTAS; .TARENTINUS, 
ARISTOTLE, and ‘THEOPHRASTUs, 
Previous to the establishment of 


the Romans in this country; the art: 


_ of agriculture was but little known 
in. Britain. By their assistance, how- 
ever, it experienced considerable 
improvements, insomuch that they 
were enabled annually toexport large 
quantities of grain from this island, 

Subsequent to this period,, it -has, 
been continually. advancing ' in. its 
progress; and, by the oreat encou- 
ragement it has of Jate experienced 
from the more “enlightened classes 
of society, more especially ‘from our 
present gracious Sovereign, who has. 
in an eminent degree devoted him- 
self to its study. and improvement, 

at bids fair to attain a high degree of 
perfection. Societies have Yo: 
NO, 1.——VOL, I. 
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been formed for the purpose of en« 
couraging this, and other useful 
arts; and a plan has been proposed 
for introducing the study of agri-: 
culture into our schools, and making, 
it anecessary part of national educa- 
tion, . 

In the year 1756, a period of aif. 


ficulty and distress, France began 


to -pay particular attention to this — 
important subject. Pyize questions . 
were annually proposed by the.aca- 
demies of Lyons,. Bourdeaux, and 
by the society instituted for the im« 
provement of agriculture in Brite. 
tany. About this time, also, it was 
greatly encouraged in Russia, Prusa 
sia, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
and. Italy; in. the last mentioned 
country, a private gentleman, about 
40 years ago, left his whole fortune, 
to the establishment and. support 
of an agricultural academy... The 
Dutch seem to be the only nation 
in.Europe, by which rural economy. . 
is treated with apparent neglect ; 
fer; with the single exception of 
draining their fens and morasses, 
they have scarcely deemed it an 
ebje&t worthy of public support. 
Whether we consider agriculture 
as a means of procuring as well the. 
necessaries as luxuries of life; - of - 
providing a security against. the ag- _ 
gregated calamities of scarcity, fa= 


“mine, and disease ; or of» engaging 


the mind in aGive ard. extensive 
pursuits of general knowledge, it is’ 


“one of the most useful and impor - 


tant of all the arts which have em- . 
ployed the attention of mankind, 
Its theory is, in a great measure, . 
dependent on several branches : of. 
science, such as natural history, 
chemistry, experimental philosophy, - 
and mechanics, all of which may be 
successively applied to its advance. 
ment; and without a competent — 
knowledge of. these, -it--cannot’ be: 
properly understood, Its practical 
GC part, 
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part, however, may be carried on, 
mdependently of scientific experi- 
ments. No person, therefore, need 
be deterred from attempting any 
improvements, because he is not 
conversant with the more abstra@ 
parts of physical knowledgée.—This 
art is also eminently useful, because 
at furnishes us, toa Chgaideskbie 
degree, with the means of com- 
merce; for the quantity of corn 
which we do not want for our own 
_ use and consumption, may always 
find a ready market, if exported to 
other countries. 

The flourishing state of our ma- 
nufactares is greatly dependent on 
that of our agriculture ;. because the 
price of those commodities obtained 
by labour; is not only closely con- 


neded with that of the necessaries: 


of life, but some of the nest consi- 
derable articles of manufactures are 
originally supplied by agricultural 
productions, such as wool, flax, 
hemp, rape-sced, tallow, &e. 

The successful advancement of 
the rural art depends upon two cir- 
cumstances; the one, its improve- 
ment by discovery or invention ; the 
other, a more extensive practice of 
such improvements, when fully de- 
moonstrated. The former is effected, 


by the contrivance of more perfect — 


machines and implements of hus- 
bandry, which facilitate the progress 
of labour; the introduction of new 
articles of profitable culture, | and 
the most advantageous method of » 
treating those which have already 
been cultivated, though in a defee- 
five manner, 
the practice, relates not only to fu- 
ture. improvements, but likewise 
to those which, though generally 

snown, have been either wholly 
negleGied, or adopted only in parti- 
‘gular places, 

Various plans have ieialy been 


The latter, namely,. 
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devised for the purpose of enceu- 
raging agriculture ; such as the ins 
closure of waste lands; the draining 
of fens and ,morasses, the construc- 
tion of inland canals, &e. 
subject of inclosures, Dr, Darwin 
says, “There can certainly be no 
objection to the inclosure of coms 
mons, or at least totheir division intd 
private property, as they are believed 
to produce more than zenfold the 
quantity of sustenance to mankind, 
if they are employed in agriculture, 
or even in pasturage, than by nous 


rishing afew geese, sheep, or deer, — 


On the © 


in their SL SCN state, covered ~ 


with fern, heath, or gorse.’ 
To conclude: agricultural pur- 


suits. will always constitute one of — 


the principal employments of the 
bulk of mankind; it is, therefore, 
as well the interest, as the duty, 
of the higher classes, to contribute 


every comfort in their power, to= — 
wards alleviating the burthens inse= — 


parable from the lot of the husband- 
man. For, so long as that valuable 
body of the people, who cultivate 
the soil, were duly stimulated te 
habits of industiy, and encouraged 


in the practice of domestic virtues, | 


we find no example in the pages of | 


ancient or modern history, that suck 


a nation ever suifered a general cala> — 
_mity. We do not, however, here 


+ 


allude to. any particular period of ¢ 
scarcity, which may be either real — 


or artificial, and the causes of which. 


we shall not pretend to investigate; — 


But, on the whole, there can be no 


doubt hat the system of husbandry 


now followed in this country, toges — 


“ther with the praise-worthy exer- — 


tions. of the Board,of Agriculture, 
and the different societies instituted 
for this purpose, will be ultimately 

productive of the happiest effects, 
Qa this. occasion, we should cons 
sider ourselyes deficient i in gratitude 
ang 
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and duty, if we omitted to mention 
the names of those illustrious pa- 
triots, who bave so materially con- 


tributed to the scientific progress, 


and successful practice of agricul- 
_ ture in this island. Such are, the 
present Duke of Breprorb, Lord 
SOMERVILLE, Sir Joux S1n- 
cLain, Dr. James ANDERSON, 
Mr. Anruur Young, and especially 
our worthy. friend and professor, 
Dr. Coventry, who fills his aca- 
demical chair, in the university. of 
Edinburgh, with general satisfac 
tion. As this gentleman is the 
only pullic teacher of agriculture 
in the British empire, we shall in 
justice to his merits observe, that he 
is not merely a theoretical Jecturer, 
but that he takes every opportunity 
of enforcing his excellent precepts 
by praatical example; for he culti- 
vates one of the best regulated and 
most productive farms in Fifes 
shire. | 

For an account of the different 
subje@s connected with agriculture, 
‘we refer the reader to the articles, 
as they are classed in the order of 
the alphabet. 

AGRIMONY, Common; or A gri- 
‘monia Eupatoria, L. is an indige- 
nous plant, which grows in elevated 
situations, and is frequently met 
with about hedges and roads. _ It is 
Fepresented in the 6th and 7th 
Plates of Curris’s Flora Londi- 
 mensis, p. 317. 

In a medicinal view, the leaves of 
this vegetable are said to be ape- 
tient, detergent, and to strengthen 
the tone of the viscera ; hence they 
have been used in laxity of the in- 
 fesiines, in scorbutic, and other dis- 
-etders arising from debility. . Di- 
gested in whey, agrimony affords 
a diet-drink grateful to the palate 
and stomach ; ogee its leaves have 


your, 
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an betbaceous and roughish taste, 
accompanied with an aromatic fla- 
The leaves and stalks, toge« 
ther with the closed flowers, afford 
a dark yellow decottion, which,’ 
when previously impregnated with 
adiluted solution of bisthuth, imparts 
a beautiful and permanent gold-~ 
colour to animal wool. “We are 
induced to state this fa& upon the 
authority of M. DamBourney, 
who, in the year 1793, published 
a volume of ** Facts and Experiments 
on genuine and petniafient Colours,”* 
printed at Leipzig; in the erred 
language. 

The. blossoms of the common 
agrimony have also been occasion= 
ally employed by tanners, for curing 
soft and delicate skins. . 

AGRIMONY, Hemp; or Eupaa 
torium cannabinum, L, is likewise 
a native plant, and grows chiefly 
on the banks of rivulets, and near 
hedges. A fepresentation of it 
may be seen in Sowersy’s English 
Botany, p. 428, plates 7 and 87 

In its sensible and medicinal pro 
perties, this plant much resembles 
the preceding species; and its 
leaves are also stated to be very 
effieacious in dropsy, jaundice, aud 
similar disorders. 

According to an dccount given 
by the celebrated BOERHAAVE, 
hemp-agrimony is the common me- 
dicine of the turf-diggers in Holland, 
for SCUIVIES; foul ulcers, and those 
swellings in the feet, to which they 
are ‘much exposed. Although -the | 
root of this plant be not, at present, — 
in common use, yet it is asserted to 
be a powerful laxative. 

in dying, the leaves of this veges 
table, especially with the addition 
ef Jogwood; and boiled with a proe 


‘per solution of green vitriol, strike a 


goed. black colour. Dameounnast 
C2 ~anformas 
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informs us, that. he has obtained a 
mordore, or yellow dye, by making. 
a decoction of the whole plant. 
Agrostemma Githago, L. 
‘Corncockie.. 
Agrostis Spicaventi, L. See SILk¥ 
‘Bent Grass. 


See 


-AGUE isa general term for 


those fevers which have periodical 
intermissions, ~and aré specifically 
denominated quotidian, tertian, 
guartan; according to the various 
periods at which the febrile pa- 
yoxysm returns. 

Agueés are, in some degree, en- 
demial, or peculiar to certain situa- 
tions. In the county of Kent, and 
the fens of Lincolnshire, they have 
become proverbial: They more 


frequently attack men than women,. 


the young than the old, the poor 
than the rich: sufficient reasons 
may easily be assigned for this pe- 
euliarity, The habits and employ- 
ments of the male sex, especially at 
the time of youth, subject them to 
causes which more particularly pre- 
dispose them to that disease, such 
as cold-moist air, wet feet, long ex- 
posure: fo rain, and wet clothes ; 
whereas females, and the aged of 
both sexes, keep more within doors. 

From this statement it may rea- 
dily be inferred, that persons who 
reside in certain distri€ts of a coun- 
try, are. more frequently affected 
with these fevers, than those enjoy- 
ing a -purer cmos ease and inha- 
biting a drier. soil. 

That the poor are more Siabls is 
agues than the rich, may in some 
measure be ascribed to the above- 
mentioned causes. The difference 
of their diet, and clothing, may-also 
be supposed to possess an influence 


in admitting or resisting. this disease.. 


The symptoms generaily observed 
during the cold fit in agues, are, 
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str6ng shiverings, 


pulse, &c. 


succeeded . by 
great heat, and the usual concomi-_ 
' tants of fever, such as thirst, quick - 
The hot fit is termi- 


nated by a perspiration more or 


less profuse, according to the habit 


and constitution of the patient. © 

- Several other symptoms oceasi- 
onally present themselves in the 
different stages of the disease. ‘The 
cold fit is often preceded by torpor, 
languor, lassitude, yawning, stretch- 
ing “attended with nausea, vomiting, 
and sometimes, in weak habits, with 
diarrhoea, © 


the whole body, but especially of the 


The hot fit is. ushered © 
in with languor; a flaccid state of 


limbs ; a general sense of soreness, . 


as if the parts were bruised; a quick 


pulsation of the arteries, aonieriaaee! a 


attended‘with throbbings and pain 
in the head. The duration of the 
paroxysm, before it terminates in the 
sweating fit, is irregular in respect’ 


‘to time, seldom subsides in less than’ 


six hours, and never exceeds twelve. 
The urine which the patient evacu-' 


ates in the last stage, commonly de- 
_ posits a reddish sediment. - 


~Dure 
ing the interval of each paroxysm,' 


the patient apparently enjoys. as 


good a state of health, as previous 
to the attack of this disease. Never- 
theless, if it be suffered to continue 
long, it ‘weakens and exhausts the 
éonstitution, and occasions such ras 
vages as medicine cannot easily re- 


pair; producing general debility, ob- _ 


structions in the see Ei Lee 
dropsy, &c. 

We shall proceed to point out a 
few of those remedies which have 
been found effeétual in this disease. 


“A tea-spoonful of powdered snake +: 
root mixed with a glass of brandy — 
and water, and taken before the ap- — 
proach-of ‘the fit, keeping: the, body | 


warm to. induce perspiration, has 
/  .. been, 
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been of considerable service. The 
following remedy is also said to 
have been successfully ernployed in 
agues : ck Me oa 

Two spoonfuls of the juice of 
_ €age, mixed with an equal quantity 
of vinegar, and taken “at the ap- 
proach of the fit. 
_. The regular method of eradicating 
an ague, after the disease has been 
properly ushered in, by a few succes- 
sive paroxysms, consists in cleansing 
the first passages by proper laxatives 
and emetics, as occasion may re- 
quire, . r ot 
The patient, during the fit, should 
drink freely of water-gruel, and other 
warm diluénts. The Peruvian bark 
may then be administered in any 
form best suited to the patient’s sto- 
mach, either in decoction, infusion, 
tincture, or in powder mixed with 
Port wine. The last mode, as be- 
ing the most efficacious, ought, 
_ when practicable, always to be pre- 
ferred, | | 

Dr. Lysons has observed, that 
his patients derived great benefit 
from the use of the snake-root com- 
bined with bark. His recipe is as 
follows: two scruples of bark and 
one of snake-root. He says, that 
‘two or three doses rately fail toarrest 


the progress of a distincé tertian, or. 


quartan ague. Should a farther 
repetition of this remedy be requi- 
site, it will be attended with this 
advantage, that the disorder will be 
Jess likely to return, thanif it were 
stopped by the bark alone. 

Repeated shocks of the eleétrical 
» fluid have been said to cure agueés ; 
but this is a precarious and hazard- 
ous practice.” Even that sovereign re- 


~medy, the bark, has sometimes been: 


known to fail, and yet the patient 
has been cured by common spiders, 
three or four large ones mixed up 
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with honey, their legs cut off, and 
the bodies only retained. bi 
The folly of placing any depend- 


ence upon charms, and such occult 


modes of curing this disease, needs 


no other reprobation than to say, 


that they have been adopted by the 
ignorant multitude, and that they 
have more frequently failed, than 
succeeded, in vanquishing an obsti- 
hate intermittent. - 

Lastly, if no other means be 
found adequate to the inveteracy of 
this complaint, we cannot, in justice 
to Dr. Fow.er, omit to mention 
his mineral solution, or ague-drops, 
so well known to all our apothe- 
caries, that they require no farther 
cescription. Yet, convinced of their 
violent effects on the human:-system, 
we Seriously recommend the use 
of the remedies above specified, 
before arsenic be employed as the 
ultimate resource. 

AIR, in a pure state, is a colours 
less, transparent, compressible and 
elastic fluid; and one of the most 
important elements, whether we 
consider its application to purposes 
of general economy, or its effects on 
animated nature. It is the medium 
through which we breathe, and 
without which -we cannot exist, 
When. perfectly freed..from all ex- 
traneous and noxious particles, it 
may be denominated vital air, or 
oxygen; and im this. state is capable 
of invigorating and supporting the 
human frame, in a very eminent de- 
gree. Mixed with the common in- 
gredients, it is called. atmospheric * 
air, or that by which we are usually 
surroundede. \ncc its, 

In diseases of the lungs, and epi- 
demics arising from a confined or 


vitiated atmosphere, the administra- 
tion of air, in a pure state; has been 


attended with: singular success 5 
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whilé, in such complaints, the most 
powerful remedies have been wh- 
able to compensate the want of this 
necessary article. 

Air yitiated by the different pro« 
cesses of respiration, combustion, 
and putrefaction, or which is suf- 
fered to stagnate, becomes prejudi- 
cial to the human frame: hence 
large cities, public assemblies, hos- 
pitals, burying-grounds, &c, are in- 
jurious to health, and often produc- 
tive of contagious disorders, 

Plants and vegetables possess the 
wonderful property of restoring the 
purity of air. This, however, takes 
place only in the day-time, and 
when they are exposed to the light 
pf the sun: for at hight they dis- 
@hargé their noxious particles, and 
‘corrupt the atmosphere. _ Never- 
theless, the disadvantage arising 
from. their impure exhalation dur- 
ing the night, is far exceeded by the 
benefits produced in the day-time ; 
“as the former does not amount to a 
hundredth part of the pure vital air, 
which is generated by the same 
plant, in the course of two hours of 
afiné day: It has been asserted, 
that the purity of air may be also 
yestored by wetting a cloth in wa- 
ter mixed with quick. lime, hanging 
atin a room until it becoine dry, 
‘and renewing the operation ‘so long 
as it appear néedfal. 

, Air has been most ‘successfully 
‘applied to various purposes of do- 
‘Mestic economy, and in many 

‘branches of the useful arts; such 

asin the constru€tion of wind-mills, 

@ir-guns, stoves, &c. 

A mode of forwarding the distil- 
Jation of salt water at sea, -has ‘been 
‘discoyered, and consists ‘simply in 
lowing ‘currents of air through 
the distilléd fluid. The same me- 
thod has also’been successfully etn- 


‘sembled in the courts of judicature, 
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ployed to take off the unpleasant 


taste which is sometimes found if 
nulk. . 

Dr. Rercu, of Erlang, describes 
a particular machine for the pur- 
pose of extracting air from the in+ 
testines, and thus procuring instant 
relief in a complaint called tympas 
nites, or the dry windy dropsy. A 
small tube with a cock having a 
valve on its side, and so constructed 
as to turn quickly, is affixed to the 
common clystering machine. Upon 
each successive introdu@tion; the: 
cock must be turned, in order to 
admit the air into the tube, and then 
quickly closed, | pis 

Air which is rarefied, ascends, 
This is particularly exemplified in 
the periodical sea and land breezes 
of hot climates; where, in conse+ 
quence of the refleCtion of the sun 
from the earth’s unequal surface, — 
the lower land-air becomes highly 
rarefied, and risés into the upper at- 
mosphere, while the sea-air, being 
coo] and dense, rushés in to supply 
its place. Upon this principle, M. 
Van Maron, a Dutch chemist, hag 
discovered a method of tet 
assembly-rooms by a tim tube oi 
nitie inches diameter, and ten feet 
length, to the lower surface of 
which lamps are suspended, ‘for the. 
purpose of rarefying the air, and 
urging it to ascend through the 


ceiling of the room. 


Dr. Hares has déscribéd the 
useful effets produced in French 
prisons, by long air-tronks ‘fixed 
through the ceilings of wards in- 
gaols, to carry off the foul vapours 
which exhale from the prisonérss 
he declares that it has not ‘only pre- 
served many of their lives, but pres 


‘yented them from communieati 


inféétious distempers to _persons as- 


We 
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We are happy to add, that this va- 


luable improvement has’ also been 
adopted in this country. 

An apparatus invented by Mr. 
Satmon, of Canterbury, for the ex- 
pulsion of noxious air from wells, 
has been employed with consider- 
able success. 

Air-balloons are constructed upon 
similar principles; they continue to 
ascend, so long as the inflammable 
gas with which they are filled be 
lighter than the atmosphere with 
which they are surrounded, 

Noxious and mephitic vapours, 
arising from wells and other sub- 
terraneous places, may be effectually 
corrected by simple ventilation, or 
the admission of such portions’ of 
vital air as will render the whole 
sufficiently respirable. 

-To ascertain whether the air of a 
mine, well, cellar, or large cask, 
be safe, a lighted candle, suspended 
by acord, ought to be conveyed to 
the bottom, before amy person ven- 
ture to appreachit. Shoulda slight 
explosion take place, or the light 
burn dimly, or even be extinguished, 
the air is certainly noxious ; but if 
_ the flame continue bright, no danger 
_ fs to be apprehended. 

Another casy expedient of puri- 
fying foul air may be adopted, by 


pouring several vessels of boiling 


water into such receptacles, before 
any person be suffered to descend, 

A still better method of dispel- 
ling the deleterious air from deep 
wells or pits, is the following: take 
a leather tube of sufficient length to 
reach to the bottom of the shaft or 
cellar; fix the nozlé of a pair of 
large bellows’to the top, and work 
them briskly for a féw minutes : 
thus fresh air will be introduced, 
the flame of the candle, on trial, 
will not be extinguished, and we 
nay descend without ¢ sid danger. 


‘is strongly recommended: 
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Artisans who are employed over 
charcoal-jire, such as dyers, vilders, 
refiners of metal, &c. are exposed - 
to considerable danger from the vi- 
tiated state of the air: to avert the 
injury to which their lungs are thus 
exposed, it would be advisable to 
place near them a flat-bottomed» 
vessel filled with lime-water, and 
to renew it every other day, or so 


often as a variegated film or pellicle 


appear floating on such water. This 
powerfully attracts and absorbs the 
pernicious exhalations produced 
from the burning of charcoal. 
Likewise, in the construction of 
chemical laboratories, smelting 
mills, and ‘similar offices, proper 
attention ought to’ be paid to their 
free and constant ventilation; as the 
metallic fumes, and other noxious 
vapours which they generate, are 
highly detrimental to health, | 
In chronic diseases, especially 
those of the lungs, a change of air 
It has 
sometimes, independently of. any 
other circumstance, proved highly 
beneficial ; inasmuch as_ patients 
have breathed more freely, even 
though removed to a damp and con- 
fined situation. | 
‘he following places in the vici- 
nity of London, have been found in 
the spring season to be most conge- 
nial to consumptive persons, Viz. 
Camberwell, Peckhain, the lower 
parts of Clapham, the drier parts of 
Lambeth, Battersea, Pulham, Chel- 
sea, &c, As the more temperate 
season advances, the higher situs 


ations, such as Paddington, Penton= 


ville, Hampstead, Highgate, 8c. 
may then be resorted” to with ad- 
vantage, 
Aira Cespitosa, L. Ste Furry 
Harr Grass, © | . 
AIR-BATH, in its general ac- 


-ceptation, implies a contrivance for 
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‘the réception of fresh air. All per- 
sons, but especially children, ought 
to resort, at least for a short time, 
every day to this method of enjoying 


the salubrious influence of that uni-- 


wersal agent. 

To persons of a robust and vi- 
gorous habit, we cannot recommend 
a more bracing and pleasant reme- 
dy. . In this place, however, we 
shall give only an historical sketch 
of «he simple air-bath, without ex- 
patiating on its nature and effects. 
Its benefits were first pointed out 
by the late illustrious FranxKuin, 
“who describes it with his peculiar 
simplicity, in the following werds : 
* Every morning at day-break I 
-get out of bed, and pass halfan hour, 


*. -or-an hour, in my chamber, accord- 


ing to the. season, in writing or 
reading, without any clothes ; and 
this seems rather ‘pleasant than 
otherwise: and if I return to bed, 
' .as is. sometimes the case, before I 
dress myself, I have an addition to 
<my night’s rest of one or two hours 
sleep, sweeter than you-can ima- 
gine.” 

.. Thelate Lord Monsoppo} aman 


of an amiable, though eccentric cha-. 


racer, was so decided an advocate 
for the air-bath, that he accustomed 
himself to take. violent exercise, 
when quite undressed, in the open 
air, In this praétice he persevered 
till within a few years of his death 
(which happened in May, 1799); 


he also anointed. his body, like the 
ancients, with aromatic oils, espe-. 


cially ina moist and heavy atmos- 
phere.—Whether by these singular 
expedients, or by a frugal and phi- 
Josophic mode of life, he enjoyed 
that extraordinary degree of mental 
‘serenity and bodily energy, which 
prolonged his existence to the goth 
year of age, we shall not pretend to 
- decide. Relat 
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AIR-JACKET, adress made of 
Jeather, in which are contained ’.se- : 
veral bags or bladders, composed of 
the same materials, and communi- 
cating with each other. ‘These are 
filled with air blown through a lea~ 
ther tube, having a brass stop-cock, 
accurately ground at its extremity. 
In order to confine this elastic fluid, 
the jacket must previously be wet- 
ted ; and thus the person is sup- 


‘ported in the water without any ef- 


fort, by the aid of these bladders 


_placed near the breast. . Those who 


are proficients in the art of swim- 
ming, condemn: such artificial as- 
sistance as cannot. always be readily 
procured: in our opmion, the most 
proper and easy method of acquir= 


ing this useful talent, is that men-— 


tioned by Dr. Struve, in his Ger. 


man treatise on the Physica] Educa- 
tion of Children, lately published, 


with three Introductory Le@tures by — 
the Editor of this Encyclopedia, _ 


— See the article SwiMMING. 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 
WATERS. ie 
ALABASTER, is a species of 
stone, the basis of which is calcare- 


ous earth, Mixed with any acid, © 


no effervescence takes place; in 


this respect it differs from marble, ~ 


See MINERAL | 


\ 


but in its chemical properties it re-. 


sembles gypsum, selenite, and plas- 
ter of Paris. ‘There are three species 


of alabaster ; the white-shining; the — 
yellowish; and the variegated, a — 


mixture of yellow and red. The last 
indeed, 


several parts of England, . 


~ 


violently ferments with — 
aqua-fortis, and burns to a:pale — 
yellow. It was formerly brought — 
from Egypt, but is now obtained in — 


Mr. Boxe, speaking of the first _ 
sort, says, that, if finely.powdered, — 


and set:in'a bason over the fire, it 
will,. when hot, assume the appear- 


ance of a fluid, rolling in waves, — 
He wee IIs 


s 
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yielding to the smallest touch, and 
emitting vapour. ~ On the depar- 
ture of the heat, it loses these. pro- 
\-perties, and again becomes a mere 
_. Incoherent powder. So great is the 
transparency of this stone, that it 
-has sometimes been employed for 
“windows, and at Florence a church 
still receives its light through the 
medium of alabaster. It is found in 
the: greatest abundance near Co- 
blentz, in Germany; near Cluni, in 
Hrance ; near Rome, in Italy; and 
in some places of Lorrain... 

. Alabaster, or marble, may -be 
cleaned by the following process : 

beat pumice stones to an-impalpa- 
-ble powder, and mix it up with 
verjuice: letit stand for two hours, 
then dip into it.a sponge, and rub 
the marble or alabaster, wash it 


with a linen cloth and fresh water, 


and dry it with clean: linen rags. 
ALARUM, a term’ employed to 
signify any instrument, or contri- 
-vance, for the purpose of awaken- 
ing persons from sleep, ata certain 
-hour, or of alarming them when 
-exposed to danger’. Inthe former 


sense, it is generally a part of clock-~ 


_ work, and deserves here no. far- 

ther notice ; but, in the latter, we 

‘strongly recommend the utility of 

alarums to every family, whether 

_ living in towns, or in solitary situa- 
‘tions in the country. 

Many ingenious suggestions have 
been devised, for affording security 
to the industrious, against the au- 
dacious attempts of house-breakers : 
‘the most common of these are, 
hanging bells.to the windows, or 
larger bells and rattles kept in readi- 
mess for giving early notice to the 
“ watchmian absent from his duty, or 
to the peaceful neighbour whose aid 
js required. 


4p the year W771, Mr. Henry 
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invented a curious alarum, wel! es 


was. highly approved by Sir Joun 
Frecpine,,. All burglaries being ~ 
perpetrated at night, this piece of 
mechanism deserves peculiar en- 
couragement. On being fixed up 
by a bell- hanger, with wires fasten- 
ed to the windows and doors, it ° 
will, upon the least attempt to break 
into the house, go off with g noise 
sufficient to awaken the family. As 
every clock-maker is acquainted 
with the construCtion of this alarum, 
we think it unnecessary to give a 
particular description. © 
ALBUMEN, properly signifies 
the white.of an egg, but has. lately 
been used in chemistry, to denote 
likewise one of those elementary 
constituents of vegetable bodies, 
which, in.its colour “and properties, 
bears an exact resemblance to the 


animal, substance known under this 
denomination, 


The white of eggs, if fakeeo warm 
from the hen, especially in luke- 
warm milk, is uncommonly nou- 
rishing to the weak and infirm ; 
but, when boiled hard, its nutritive 
quality is in-a great measure de- | 
stroyed, and it then becomes vei ; 
difficult of digestion.. 

If the white of a fresh e eae be ap- 
plied to durns; immediately atter 
the accident, it generally prevents 
them from rising in blisters: it also 
tends to abate :ecent inflammation 
of the eyes, when spread ypon soft 
linen, and placed over the parts af- 
feted. Used as’ a lotion on the 
face, it preserves it froms. un-burn- 
ing or freckles, in the nea. of sum- 
mer. Qu the contrary,ar ery small 


-portion of the white of an egg, if | 


swallowed in a putrid state, is at- 
tended with dreadful effeéts ; such 
as nausea, horror, fainting, vomit- 
ing, ae il and gripes, accom- 

panied 
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panied by heat, thirst, and fever, 
while it inflames, or violently sti- 
miulates the bile, and, not unlike the 
plague, promotes a speedy dissolu- 
tion of the humours. 

It is remarkable that, according 
to BozrHAave, the white of eggs 
was employed by the reputed Para- 
CELSUS, as a menstruum of extraor- 
dinary properties ; and which greatly 
contributed to his fame. 
boiled hard in the shell, and then 
suspended in the air by a thread, it 


dissolves and drops down into a. 


flavourless liquor; which, though 
destitute of acrid, oily, or sapona- 
ceous ingredients, makes a more 
perfe& solution of myrrh than either 
water, oil, spirits, or even fire itself 
ean effec. 

In domestic economy, the white 
of eggs is usefully employed for 
clarifying ale, wine, &c. for 
which purpose it should be mixed 
-owith the liquor, and ‘the whole 
boiled together: thus ail the gross 
particles of the Jatter will subside, 
or be carried off with the former, 
which, by this process, is reduced 
to a concrete state, and is either 
. precipitated, or combined with, the 
feculent ingredients of the liquid. 

The vegetable albumen is one of 
those primary constituents of plants, 
which may be separated by che- 
mical aid, without undergoing any 
change of their native or inherent 
qualities. It is found principally 
tn cresses, scurvy-grass, hemlock, 


and most abundantly in the anti- 


scorbutic and narcotic plants, where 
it generally resides in the leaves. 
¥ts existence may be éasily disco- 
wered, by mixing the freshly ex- 
pressed juice of these -plants with 
spitits of wine, or by macerating 
thenr with hot water, nearly to the 
boiling point; in both cases, the 
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albumen will be coagulated and 
separated from the other fluids in 
the form of cheesy matier. It is, 
perhaps, superfluous to observe, that 
this vegeto-animal produ€tion may 
in times of scarcity serve as a proper 
substitute for the white of eggs; it 
being possessed of similar proper- 
ties.—See the article Eees. 
- Aleali, See AvKALI. 

Alcea rosea, L. See oie 
HOCK and Paper. 

Alchemilla vulgaris, Lu. See Come 
Mon Lapres’ MANTLE. 

ALCHEMY is the art of ftrans- 
muting metals into gold, or chang- 
ing the inferior into ‘more precious 
ores. It was formerly much culti- 
vated, and» held in high estimation 
by fanatics; as well as by many 
learned but deluded men: in later 
times, however, it has been almost 
generally exploded, and is now pure 
sued only by crafty impostors, 

The ruin which frequently at- 
tended this popular delusion, be- 
came so extensive, that alchemy 
has, at. various times, been pro- - 
scribed in several states: The Ro-. 
mans banished such persons as pro~ 
fessed it; and Dtocriesian and 
Czmsar ordered all books on this 
subject to be publicly burned, In 
England it has, at no period, been 
much encouraged; for the native 
good sense of our countrymen gene- 
rally prevailed, so that this uséless 
art has, by the more enlightened, — 
always been considered 1 in its true 
colours. 

ALCOHOL, in chemistry, signi- 
fies spirit of wine, in a more ardent 
and purified state, obtained by dis- 
tillation. Its specitic gravity is to 
that of distilled water, as 815 to1000. 
When dilated, in the proportion of. 
about twenty ounces to seventeen of 


water, it ig Called proof spirit, and is 


used 
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used for tin@ures, distilled cordi- 
als, &c.—See the article, Spirit of 
- Wine. 

ALDER-TREE, or the Betula of 
Linwzvs, is so well known by the 
name of common birch, as to re- 
quire no particular description. 
- ‘Phere are three species, 1. the alia, 
©rcommon; 2. the zana, or dwarf; 
and 8. the /enta,' or Canada birch: 
the last of which grows to a height 
of upwards of sixty feet. The ai- 
2us, or alder-tree, is, properly speak- 
ing, another species of the Canada- 
birch. When suffered to grow in 
an open situation, it has an agree- 
able appearance. Whenever any 
soil be intended for pasture, the al- 
der should by no means be encou- 
Taged, as it potsons the herbage, and 
renders the soil moist and rctten. 

The alba, or common birch, is 
 gasily propagated; either from seeds 
or layers, and will fiourish in most 
soils. While in the nursery, they 
should, in dry weather, be con- 
stantly weeded and watered. <Ac- 
cording to Hansoury, the best 
gethod of producing them, and 
preserving their varieties, is by dis- 
tributing them in layers. 

The wood of this tree was, in 
ancient times; used for the con- 
structien of boats, and at present, 
©D account of its hardness, is em- 
ployed in the north of Europe for 
making carriages and wheels. In 
France it is generally used for 
wooden shoes ; and in England for 
women’s shoe-heels,travelling boxes, 
&e.; it also affords very good fuel. 
In Sweden it is employed for cover- 
ing houses, and is very durable. 
On deeply wounding, or boring the 
trunk of ‘this tree, m the beginning 
of spring, a sweetish juice exudes 
in large quantities; and one branch 
#lone will yield 2-gailon in a day. 
Phis juice is recommended in scor- 
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butie disorders, and other impuri- 
ties of the blood. Its most sensi- 
ble.effect is in promoting the urinary 
discharge. By proper fermentation, 
and with the addition of sugar, it 
makes a pleasant wine. ‘The plant 
itself is astringent, but the bark of 
the black berry-bearing alder, is af. 
firmed to be the most certain purge 
for horned cattle. The leaves, when 
eaten by cows, are said greatly to 
increase their milk. 

_ ALE, a fermented liquor, extraG@- 
ed from malt by the process of brew- 
ing. It differs from beer, in having _ 
a less proportion of hops. This be- 
verage was first made in Egypt, and 
used as a substitute in those climates 
which were unfavourable to the pro- 
duGtion of the grape. Among the 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes, it was a 
favourite drink, and they believed, 
that larze and frequent potations of 
it constitutéd oné of the chief enjoy- 
ments of those who were -admitted 
into the Hall of Odin. 

There are various kinds of ale, 
particularly the pale and brown ; 
the former, being brewed from malt 
slightly roasted, is esteemed more 
glutinous and wholesome than the 
latter, which is made from malt of 
a drier nature.—It may be prepared 
in various ways, from wheat, rye, 
millet, oats, barley, &c. Its con- 
sumption in this country was, about 
twenty ycars ago, computed at the 
value of four millions sterling an- 
nually, including Great Britain and 
Jreland.—See the articles, Bezr, 
and BREWING. 

In cold countries, and to persons 
who take considerable exercise, ale 
may be of service, but in weak and 
lax habits, it is often attended with 
disagreeable effeGts, such as indiges- 
tion, flatalency, &c. When drunk to 
excess, it has sometimes occasioned 
cholera mortus, and severe colics. 

Various 


ote 
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Various methods of preserving th's 
valuable liquor from turniog sour on 


long voyages, have been proposed ; 
of which the following appears tobe 


the most effectual: it was first pub- 


lished: by Dr. Srvsss, in the 27th 
umber of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. For its discovery we are in- 
debted to an ale-seller at Deal; and 
it was tried with success in a voyage 
to Jamaica—‘* To eyery runlet of 
five gallons, after being placed in a 
cask on ship-board, not to be stirred 
any more, put in two new-laid eggs 


whole, and let them lie*in it; ina - 


fortnight, or little more, the whole 
egg shells will be dissolved, and. the 
eges become like wind- -eggs, in- 
closed only in a thin skin ; after this, 
the white is preyed on, but the yolks 
are not touched or corrupted, by 
which means the ale was so well 
preserved, that it was found better 
at Jamaica than at Deal.” 
ALE-HOUSE, a public place of 
resort for drinking ale or beer.— 
Houses of this “description are li- 


censed by justices of the peace, who | 


take recognizance of the landlord, 
and sureties in ten pound each, that 
he will suffer-no unlawful gaming, 

nor other disorderly pra€tices in 
bis hoase.—This license is renewed 
every year, upon producing a ¢erti- 
ficate of his charaéter and. conduct. 


Any person negleéting to procure a 
Jicense, is liable to certain penaltids, 


adequate to the frequency of the 
offence. } 

The utility of ale-houses has been 
much guestioned ; they certainly, in 
some degree, encourage habits of 
intemperance and dissipation ; yet, 
we must acknowledge, that by the 
subsistence which tiey atford to a 


éonsiderable part of the community, - 


the facility with which they enable 
those who cannot brew for them- 
selves, to procure their liquors at 
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intervals, and in’ small quantities ; 
and the. social relaxation they pro- 
cure for thé weary traveller, .as well 


as the industrious peasant, they ma- 


terially contribute to the ease and « 
enjoyment of a portion of society, 
over whom the moralist may be 


-safely allowed to exert the sober in- 


fluence of persuasion, ‘but -with 
whose amusements the pene 
should cautiously interfere. * 
ALIMENT. By this. term. is. 
understood the nutritive quality of 
such stibstances as are dissolved and 
mixed in the stomach, and. con- 
verted into chyle, by the digestive 
process. It may be considered ra-_ 
ther as the consequence of food 
taken by a healthy individual, than 
as an article of ae: itself; for all 


“kinds of animal anc i vegetable bodies 


do not furnish an alimentary supply, 
or at least not in the same proportion. 
Of those articles which afford it 
in the highest degree, animal. food 
is the principal ; being most easily 
digested, and furnishing a greater 
quantity of that milky fluid, called 
chyle, For this purpose, however, 
a due mixture of vegetables must 
be added, in order to corre& its 
high Juxuriance, and to render it 
more congenial to our nature, » 
Fresh air is one of those agents 
which are necessary to the digestion 
of food, and the consequent’ produc- 
tion of aliment: as, without-a re- 


‘newal of this salutary medium, the 


most ‘wholesome’ diet will be pro- 


- duGive of but little benefit. 


It is asserted that substances-have 


been discovered, which have;ena- 


bled men to exist without proper 
food for a-considerable length of | 
time ; and as a proof of ‘this asser- 
tion, the following instance of an 
extraordinary powder, which 'was 


given to six pensioners of the Royal a 
Hepa of Invalids at Paris, is re- J 


corded,» 
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corded in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine.for January, 1755. Itis sup- 
posed to consist of Turkey corn, 
roasted, powdered, and mixed with 
_a small quantity of sea-salt: six 
ounces of this composition, with 
tess than a pint of water, afforded 
sufficient ‘nutriment for one person 
for twenty-four hours. No other 
provision was taken for fifteen ea 
during which time, it is-said, these 
invalids continued well and hearty, 
though one was seventy years of 
age, ‘and the other five were young 
men, who had lost some of their 
limbs. None experienced any in- 
convenience, either from faintness 
or hunger; several of.them being 
employed in such bodily exercises 
as were suited to their years; and 
they frequently did not eat the 
“whole of their allowance. To pre- 
vent any deception, they were con- 
stantly guarded by a centinel. 
Previous to its administration, the 
powder was prepared in the man- 
ner as follows: six ounces of it 
were shaken by degrees into boil- 
ing water, and briskly agitated with 
a spoon; after having acquired the 
consistence of a thin panada, it was 
fit for use. The invention. of it is 
ascribed to M. Boucu, late surgéon- 
major of a regiment in:France, ‘It 
is recommended to an army on 
forced marches, a besieged garri- 
son, and to the poor, at a time of 


scarcity, or when other provisions 


cannot be easily. procured, 
Among the articles of diet afford- 


ing aliment in an uncommon pro- 


portion, we may enumerate the 
following, to which we refer the 
reader, under the heads of Arrow- 
Root, Rice, Saco, SALOP-Pow- 
per, Tapioca, &c.—See alsoFoop 
and Drink, eau 

» dlisma Plantago, L. See-Great- 
BR a ree 4:8 

« ; 


\ 


—Salsola, 


_ringa vulgaris, L. 
which yield more than one- half “of -” 
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ALKALIEES, it chemistry, sig- 


nify those substances which possess __ 


the following properties: viz. they 
are, 1, incombustible ; 2. incapable 
of converting a gees blue to a 
green “colour ; 8. they manifest a 


‘hot and caustic taste ; and, 4, are 


soluble in water, 

Alkalies are divided iene tee 
kinds, fixed and volatile. The fixed 
are subdivided into vegetable and 
mineral ; the former being the. pro- 


duction of burnt vegetables in the > 


open air; and the latter have some- 
times been found native in the 
earth, though we generally obtain 
our soda by the calcination of ma~ 
rine plants, chiefly from the differ- 
ent species of the. glass-wort, or 
L. as well as from other 
saline vegetables growing near the 
sea-shore,. — See. the article Ba- 
RILLA. 3 

Both the fixed alkalies endure a 
very intense degree of, heat,’ with~ 
out dissipation, and are used in the 
composition of glass: the volatile 
are produced by distillation from 
animal substances; in their pure 
state they are invisible, and so pun~ 
gent to the smell, that they can- 
not be approached without great 
danger. 

All. vegetable substances contain 
fixed alkali, in greater or less pro~ 


portion. M,.M. Devereux and Vau- | 


euseLin have proved by recent ex~ 
periments, that one pound of the 
ashes of horse-chesnuts yields near- 
ly six ounces and a half of pot-ash ; 
nay, the same quantity of the 
burnt husks’ produced more than 
six ounces. But, according to an 
accurate analysis made by these 
chemists, the greatest quantity of 
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vegetable alkali is contained in the. 


fruit of the Spanish lilac, or sy~ 
the ashes of 


pure 
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pure atkali, or in proportion of 
eight ounces and three drachms to 
a pound, 

M. Jacosson, the editor of the 
German Technological Dictionary, 
asserts, that the dry or withered 
leaves of the beach-tree, or the 
Fagus sylvatica, L. afford the vege- 
table alkali in great abundance, in- 
somuch that ten pounds weight of 
the ashes thence obtained, are equal 
to thirty pounds of common wood- 
~ ashes.—-We have purposely men- 
tioned the results of these experi- 
ments, as the vegetables alluded to 
may be readily procured, and sub- 
stituted for the very expensive arti- 
cles of pearl-ashes and soap. A far- 
ther account of useful substitutes 
will appear under the different heads 
of Soar, Sopa, and WasHING. 

Jtis affirmed, that pestilential fluids 
are rendered harmless and ina¢tive 
by alkaline substances; and Dr. 
Mirtcuitt, of New-York, in two 
letters written to a young lady, has 
ingeniously and humorously de- 
scribed their good effects. As these 
refer to many articles, of domestic 
economy, which are more or less 
composed of alkaline productions, 
. we shall present our readers with an 
extract, nearly in the author's own 
words :-—It is a stale and indelicate 
subjet of jesting among men, how 
much time and Jabour are consumed 


by women, in serubbing, scowering, . 


whitening, and washing. These 
operations, however, are net per- 
_.formed for mere pleasure, but to 
prevent. the conversion of impuri- 
ties to infection; or to destroy it, if 
already produced, For this pur- 
pose, they employ pot-ash and its 
ley, soap, lime, calcareous earth, 
&c. to scower the porous materials 
of their floors and stair-cases; to 


purify garments that have become ‘ 


soiled or contaminated by long use, 
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or wearing ; ; and with good reason, 
as these saline substances are Capa- 
ble of drawing forth and rendering 
harmless, those animal exhalations 
which are ready to be converted 
into pestilential poison.—The ladies. 
have indeed proved from long esta= 
blished experience, that ‘ zafeétiom 
is uniformly prevented and extina 
guished by the use of alkalies.” 

Dr. Mircuity also recommend¢ 
the use of pot-ash cakes for chil- 
dren, to prevent the injurious ef- 
fects of an-acid upon their sto-. 
mach, and mitigate the disorders te 
which their bowels are liable. He 
observes, that those infants who 
have been accustomed to eat cakes 
a little tinétured with this excellent 
ingredient, grow fat and healthy ; 
and concludes with advising alka- 
line washes and powders as denti- 
frices ; which, in his opinion, haye 
been beneficial only in proportion: 
to the alkali, of which they ye 
partly composed. 

ALKANET, Evercreey, or 
Bugloss; the Anchusa sempervirens, 
Tape eight species, the only one 
which is indigenous: it is repre- 
sented in Sowrersx’s Engl, Le 45, 
Pp. 5—7. 

The Anchusa officinalis, or greats 
er garden-bugloss, is a native of 
the warmer parts’ of Europe; but 
will also thrive in Britain. The 
flowers of this species, which blow 
during the whole summer, have ob- 
tained the name of cordial flowers, 
as they moderately cool and soften 
the palate and stomach. They are 
much visited by bees ;—the young 
leaves afford a good substitute for 
early garden vegetables, and the 


whole plant is an excellent fodder — 


for cattle.—If the juice of the fresh 
flowers be boiled with a solution of 
allum, it yields a green colour, 
which is used for dying, 
The 
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The Anchusa lutea, or Onosma 
 echioides, L. is a native of France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, and 
some parts of Russia. Its peren- 
nial and woody root is, as it were, 
externally varnished with a beau- 
tiful carmine colour ; hence the fe- 
males of the last-mentioned country 
steep it in oil, for the vain purpose 
of painting their faces. 

Another species, the Anchusa 


tinétoria, LL. is imported from the 


Levant, but unprincipled dealers 
frequently dye the common gar- 
-den-bugloss in a decoction of 
Brazil woed, and substitate it for 
the genuine root, which, as ob- 
tained from Montpelier, is of a 
woody texture, externally blood- 
red, but internally white, without 
flavour, and of an acrid taste. 
Doponz#vus affirms that, when 
transplanted to a cold climate, it 
loses its red colour. 

The Spanish wool, or Charta 
hispanica, is said to be preparéd of 
this root: and Rucer, a late Ger- 
taan writer, gives, in his ‘* Pocket- 
book for Painters,” the following 
directions for obtaining from it a 
beautiful purple lacker: take two 
ounces of the root finely powdered, 
- and boil it for a few minutes ina 

lixivium made of pot-ash suftici- 
ently diluted: and, after the liquer 
‘has grown cold, precipitate the co- 
louring matter with a strong solu 
tion of roach-allum. The precipi- 
tate thus obtained must not be edul- 


corated or washed with water, as is. 


done in similar processes ; because 
this ablution would carry off too 
many of the colouring particles. 

“All the species of :Anchusa may 
“be propagated. by seeds, which 
_ ghould be sown either in the spring 
or autumn, upon a bed of light 
sandy earth; and when the plants 
are strong enough to be removed, 
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they should be planted in beds two 
feet distant from. each other, and 
watered, if the season require it, 
till they have taken root. The al- 
kanet reared in this country, is 
greatly inferior to that which is im- 
ported from the Levant, 
ALL-HEAL, Crown’s, or 
Marsu Wounbworr, the Stachys 
palustris, L. is an indigenous plant, 
growing on the sides of rivers and 
lakes, in low, moist. grounds, and 
sometimes in corn fields. It is re- 
presented and described in Curtis's 
Flora Londinensis, pl. 8, p. 248. 
This plant has a fetid smell, and 
bitter taste. Formerly it was em- 
ployed in medicine as a vulnerary ; 
but at present we shall confine our 
account to its economical purposes, 
Linnzvus, the illustrious author 
of the prevailing system of botany, 
informs us, in his. account of escu- 
lent plants, that the creeping roots 
of the all-heal are sought after with 
avidity by hogs; and that, from their 
farinaceous nature, they would well 
repay the trouble of collecting and 
converting them into flour,. for the 
purpose of making bread. In the 
present distressing condition of the 
industrious poor, we feel it our duty 
to take particular notice of all such 
substitutes as would, if properly and 
timely resorted to, in a great meas 
sure tend to avert or relieve a nas 
tional calamity.—See Breap. 
Allium, See GaRLicx. | 3 
ALLSPICE, Pimento, cr Jamaica 
pepper. ‘Lhe berry, in its smell, 
resembles a mixture of cinnamon, 
nutmegs, ‘and cloves, whence it has 
derived its name. {tis milder than 
the East India pepper, and, when 
employed in whole grains, makes 
an useful ingredient in broth, and 
stewed dishes. In medicine, it forms 


the basis of a distilled water, a spi- 


rit, and an essential oil; in which 
. different 
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different forms it is efficacionsly en- 
ployed as an aroniatic, for cold and 
phlegmatic habits, ace the article 
SPICES. 

ALMANACK, a term derived 
from two: Arabié words, aland ma- 
nack, a diary ; and is, as its name. 
imports, a table or register contain- 
ing acalendar of days and-months, 


the lising and setting of the sun, the. 


age of the moon, and the eclipses of 
these luminaries. It is also used to 
foretell the change of seasons, the 
state of the weather, the ebb and 
flow of the tide, &c. 

Almanacks are much esteemed 
by the superstitious Arabians, who 
never sow, reap, plant, travel, or, 
in short, undertake any enterprize, 
without consulting them. Since 
their introduction intoEurope, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, 


they have also been adopted ‘in this’ 


country, where they generally are 
interspersed with a number of astro- 
logical rules and regulatious. -To 
these have been added, various as- 
tronomical, meteorological, chrono- 
logical, political, and economical 
articles, but they are seldom selected 
with critical discernment, or adapt- 
ed to moral and physical improve- 
ment. 


A great number of such ata 
Ties are annually printed in Bri-, 


tain; and we understand, that of 
the celebrated Moore's Almanack, 
notwithstanding all the superstitious 
notions perpetuated in this popular 
book, not less than 400,000 copies 
are, every year, ushered into public 
notice,—It is, therefore, sincerely to 
be wished, that such publications 
as are addressed immediately to the 
bulk of the: people, may in future 
be rendered the vehicles of more 
useful information, Hence we pre- 
sume to remark, that an annual 
» publication, conducted upon — the 
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. incorporating oil and water. : 
have already observed that this fruit: 
is difficult of digestion, on account 
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c Pennsylvania, Would ‘be attended: | 
with great advantages, béth’ to the 


husbandman aud méchanic, in this 


countrys The great Fraxxtin, who 
is said to Itave edited that popular 


“ay 


plan of Poor ‘Richaré'sAlmanach, > 


work for many years, furnished it. 


with various sentences and ‘pro-' 
verbs, principally relating to sub 
jects of industry, domestic arene i 
and frugality. 


ALMOND), a tree, eminent both 


for its fruit, and for the ornament 
which it affords to a shrubbery. It 
is the original of the ancient genus 
amygdalus, and by the botanic cha- 


racters of the flowers, comprehends' ° 


also the peach and nectarine. Bota- 
nists admit but of one real species of 
the common almond tree, which 


they term Amygdalus communis.—- 


Not being indigenous, we shall omit 
its particular description, and pro- 
ceed to state ‘the properties and. 
efiects of ‘its fruit on the human 
body.: 


afford but little nourishment, and 
are not easily digested, unless tho- 
roughly triturated. Six or eight of 


Sweet almonds are mapas to. 


them, peeled and eaten; sometimes - 


give immediate relief in the heart- 
burn. In medicine, they are chiefly 


used for preparing emulsions, as 


they abound not only with an. oil, 
but likewise with a mucilage fit. re: 
We 


of the oil it contains, which quick- 


‘ly becomes ‘acrid in the stomach; 
‘hence it is particularly improper for. — 
The-various . 
preparations of almonds -are. liable. 

to similar objections : :! and itis theres a 


bilious constitutions. 


mation hea. 


pe ani ingle pas ee not pond ; 
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heats and vitiates the stomach, but 
at the same time occasions an acr 
cumulation of bile. 

Almonds, as well as nuts,. ought 
te be eaten only while fresh, and 
without their skins. 
be well chewed; for every piece 
swallowed entire, is indigestible. 
The use of a little salt, however, 
genders them miscible with our 
fluids, as a saponaceous mass; but, 
if indulged in to excess, they are 
produGive of alarming, and, some- 
4imes fatal disorders. 

The expressed oil of bitter al- 
monds, is, in cases ef poison, re- 
gommended preferably te all others; 
but care must be taken not to use 
the chemical, instead of the natural 
gil, as the former is itself a poison, 

Bitter almonds are now generally 
gisused. They have been found 
to destroy some kinds of animals ; 


hence modern physicians prescribe 


f#hem with more caution; they are, 
nevertheless, frequently employed, 
for making orgeat and other liquors, 
without preducing any bad effect, 
ALMS, or‘ charitable donations 
to the poor. In the early ages 
of Christianity, this term was em- 
ployed in a more general sense, 
and signified as well those dona- 
tions which were given for the sub- 
sistence of the ecclesiastical estab- 
Jishments, as those which were ap- 
propriated to the repair of churches, 
and the relief of the indigent, 
Alms-giving forms an essential 
part of all religions. _ It is. particu- 
Jarly enjoined by the Mahometans ; 
and the 4/coran represents it as the 
only. means of ensuring successful 
prayer. The Christian system con- 
stantly recomniends the aétive prac- 
tice of. benevolence, 
quent distribution of alms, 
Hence Dean Swirt very empha- 
tically remarks, that “ the. poor 
beggar has a just demand of. an 
> MO... —VOL. ke 


They should : 


and the fre-. 


the ce gf the plant: 
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alnis from the rich man; wha ig 
guilty of fraud, injustice, and op- 
pression, if he does not afford re4 
lief, according to his abilities.’ ; 

"ALMS- HOUSES are asylums 
fer the support and maintenance of 
a certain number of poor, aged, oF 
infirm persons during, their lives, 
When thess institutions are of @ 
private nature, and limited in their 
extent, they ave certainly benefi- 
cial to society ; yet it may on the 
whole be doubted, whether such 
public establishments, especially as 
they are generally managed under 
the absolute controul ef rapacious 


trustees, do not. in.a great measure 


tend to relax the springs of in= — 
dystry, and encourage habits of 
indolence. For, by accustoming 
people rather to resort to eleemosy~ 
nary sources, than exert their own 
strength and abilities, they cannot 
fail to degrade the moral feelings 
of Poa nature, and to destroy 
that independence which constitutes 
its noblest support.—See the articles 
Cuarity and Hospitans, 
ALOE is a-beautiful exotic plant, 
the flowers of which grow in um- 
hels on the tops of the stalks, are 
of an elegant red colour, and ap- 
pear in the months of August and. 
September. It consists of ten spe- 
cies, all of which are propagated 


either by off-sets, or by planting 


the leaves, he proper earth tor 
this vegetable, is one half of gatden- 
mould, or fresh earth dug fron a 
common; the other half consists of 
an equal proportion of white’ sea- 
sand, and sifted lime-rabbish. This 
mixture should be made, af least, 
six or eight months previous to its 
use. The eommon aloe will live 
jn a dry green-house in winter, and 
in summer may be placed under 
shelter, in the open air; but should 
have very little water, and none op 
the other 

species 
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species réquire to be kept in an 


airy green-liouse, in which there ts 
‘a stove to make a fire in cold wea- 
ther. 

“Among the Mahometans, and 
especially in Egypt, the aloe is held 
in high estimation, and even dedi- 
cated to religious offices. These 
Superstitious people believe, that 
it prevents evi! spirits from entering 
their houses : for this purpose, both 
Christians and Jews place it over 
their doors; and whoever returns 
‘from a pilgrimage, exhibits it as an 
emblem of his having performed that 
‘holy journey. . 

Its properties are various; and 
‘applied to numerous purposes, both, 
medicinal and domestic. The leaves 
of the Guinea-aloe, as described by 
*M. Apamson, in his voyage to Se- 
‘negal, are employed in making very 
“good ropes, not liable to rot in the 
water, : 

~ Dr. Stoane describes two sorts 
‘of aloe, one of which is used for 
‘fishing-lines, bow-strings, stockings, 
and hammocks: the other produces 
Jeaves capable of holding rain-wa- 
ter. +) . 

In Mexico, there is a species of 
‘aloe called the Maguet, which is ap- 
~ plied to-almost every purpose of 
life. Besides making excellent 
hedges and inclosures for their 
farms, its trunk serves as beams 
. for the roofs of their houses, and 
‘its leaves instead of tiles. From this 
plant, the natives make their paper, 
thread, needles, and various articles 
of clothing and cordage; while, 
from its copious juice, they extrac 
. ‘wine, honey, sugar, ‘and vinegar. 
~ Of the trunk, and thickest part of 
the leaves, when baked, they prepare 
‘an excellent dish. It is likewise 
‘employed’ by them in several dis- 
eases, but especially in those of the 
urinary passages. 

- In this country, aloe is princi- 


‘peated at intervals, it not only © 


“When given in substance, without — 


Ab, O ; 
pally known as a medicine in the — 
form of an inspissated juice, which 
consists of three sorts: 1. the Aloe — 
perfoliata, or Socotrine Aloe; 2.thée 
Hepatica, Barbadoes, or Comrflon 5 _ 
and 3. the Catallina, fetid or — 
Horse Aloe. The first of these is © 
the purest, and is brought from the — 
island: of Socotora wrapt in skins. — 
It is of a glossy surface, andin some — 
degree pellucid, of a yellowish-red © 
colour, with a purple east, and © 
when reduced to powder, of a bright © 
golden shade. In winter, it is © 
hard and friable, but in’ summer ~ 
pliable, and grows soft, when press= _ 
ed between the fingers, Its taste is — 
bitter, accompanied with an aromas — 
tic flavour; the smell is not unplea- — 
sant, and slightly resembies: that of © 
myrrh. | | 4 

Aloe is considered as.a good — 
opening médicine for persons ofa © 
lax habit, and those whose stomach — 
and bowels are loaded with phlegm 
or mucus, and also for worms 3 — 
because, while it carries off viscid ~ 
humours, it serves by its stima- ~ 
lating qualities to ‘strengthen and — 
brace the system. When given in 
small doses of a few grains, re= — 


. 
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* 
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cleansés the alimentary canal, but © 
tends also to’ promote the menstrual ~ 
discharge in women : hence its use’ — 
in the green sickness, and all fee © 
male obstructions. “We must, hows-~ 
ever, observe, that, though it be a ~ 
good stomachic laxative, it ought 7 
to be employed with great precau- 
tion, being an acrid ard heating © 
medicine, and therefore not proper ~ 
in bilious complaints, or in a fe= — 
brile state of the body. Its conti- — 
nued use sometimes produces the ~ 
piles, and habitual costiveness. — 


any mixture, it frequently’ adheres © 
to the coats of the intestines; where ~ 
it occasions griping, and uneasi- — 

hi. ness om 
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hess: for which’ reasons, and in 
order. to destroy its viscid proper- 
ties, it should be previously com- 
bined with some saponaceous or re- 
solvent medicine, such as a small 
quantity of alkaline salts, .the yolk 


of an egg, Castile soap, or mucila-° 


ginous vegetable extracts. 

We have purposely given a more 
‘minute account of the medicinal 
effects of this plant, than’ the Ji- 
mits of our work will admit on 
similar occasions: this exception, 
however, has not been made with 
a view to encourage the sale of 
those aloetic preparations, so gene- 
rally known and vended, under the 
name of ‘ Anderson’s Pills ;” 
which, like most patent and quack 
medicines, have unqueéstionably 
contributed to increase the number 
of patients among those credulous 


victims, who are frequently obliged | 


to seek relief in .public dispensaries 
and hospitals. Convinced of the 
mischievous tendency thence re- 
sulting to the community, we de- 
voutly hope that the wisdom of the 
legislature ‘will, at length, be ef- 
fectually directed to the suppression 
of those destructive praCtices, the 
_ pretended success of which, we al- 
most blush to say, is exultingly re- 


- dated in our daily prints! 


With respeé&t to the economical 
‘purposes to which the aloe may be 
‘ rendered subservient, we shall in 
this place relate only the principal. 


It is asserted by an anonymous — 
- Various quality. 


writer, in the Gentleman’s Mag. 


for July 1754, that a varnish made | 


of the extract of the hepatic aloe, 
turpentine, tallow, and white lead, 
or Spanish brown, when applied 
to the bottoms of ships, is the most 
effetual means of preserving them 
_ from the sea-worm: the discoverer 
remarks, that a plank covered with 
4his mixture, was sunk with a pro- 
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-pér weight and ropes, together 


with another in an unprepared 
state, both in an equal depth of salt- 
water, where the worm abound- 
ed; and, upon raising them, after 
they had remained there from five 
to eight months, the former was 
perfectly sound and untouched, 
while the latter was eaten to a ho- 
ney-comb,, This hint was adopted 
by a gentleman at Bermudas, who 
observed’ the’ inhabitants employ a 
few sliced leaves of the plants, from, 
which the hepatic aloe is extracted, 
in addition to the oil and tallow, 
which are boiled together, and used 
in careening their fishing-boats. 
Another valuable property of the 
horse-aloe, beside its being an ex- 
cellent purgative for. horses, is its 
bitter principle, which renders it 
eminently useful in watery solu- 
tions, not only for preserving ten- 
der plants from the depredations 
of vermin and insects, ‘but likewise 
for preventing putrefaGion in cer 
tain vegetable and animal bodies, 
such as dried plants, stuffed birds, 
quadrupeds, &c. Proper care, how- 
ever, should be’ taken, that solu- 
tions or mixtures made with aloe 
be not exposed to be swallowed by 
dogs, cats, or other domestic ani-- 
mals, as to them the consequences 
would be fatal. i . 
Several species of this. useful 
plant have also been employed for 
manufadturing a cloth, resembling 
linen in its textute, and paper of 
Ciusitus made 
shirts of it at Madrid ; and Bour- 
Goine, in his travels through 
Spain, informs us, that the natives 
of that country manufaéture their 


horse-bridjes from the filaments of 


aloe-leaves, Mrnasr, an Italian, 
produced. from similar materials, 
different. kinds of coarse and fine 
paper. , 

D2 ‘Lastly, 
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Lastly, we find, in the “ Experi- 
ments and Observations” published 
by PokRNeR, a creditable German 
writer, in 1772, that a watery de- 
coétion, made of the resinous gum 


of the aloe, without any farther 


addition, produces a beautiful dark 
cherry-brown colour on woollen- 
cloth, by simple immersion. This 
fact may be easily ascertained by 
dyers, 


Alopecurus pratensis, L. See 
Meapow Fox-rait. 
Alopecurus agrestis, L. See 


SLENDER Fox-TAIL, 
Alsine media, L. See Common 


CHICKWEED. 


Althea officinalis, L. . See 
MARSHMALLOW. 

ALUM is a concrete salt, tran- 
sparent, and of a very atistere and 
astringent taste. It is in general a 
chemical preparation, being rarely 
found in a natural state, or freed 
from other ingredients. In Egypt, 
Sardinia, Spain, Bohemia, &c. it 
is said to be sometimes discovered 
in crystals. 

There are various kinds, but that 
which is called the Roman alum, is 
preferable to any other. This is 
usually to be found in small crystals, 
and of a reddish colour, probably 
owing to a small quantity of calx of 
iron, which, however, does not in 
the least impait its qualities. The 
other kinds contain a proportion 
either of vitriolated tartar, or sal 
amrivoniac. 

In medicine, it bas been. consi- 
dered as an astringent, and is of 
great service in. restraining hemor- 
rhages, ahd other immoderate se- 
cretions. It is likewise externally 
used im lotions and eyve-waters: 
atid one Scruple of burnt alum has - 
been found ‘beneficial i removing 
violent colic-pains arising from fla- 


‘cludes the moisture of 
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tulency, bile, or great relaxation of 
the bowels; but in other cases it: 


may prove hurtful. 
It is used for various putposes by 


dyers, to fix different colours upon 
in the making of candles, 


cloth ; 
to give them a gloss and firm con- 
sistence ; wood soaked in a solution 
of alum, does not readily take fire; 
and paper -impregnated with it, is 
the most proper for the presérva- 
tion of gunpowder, as it also ex- 


Tanners employ it to restore the 
cohesion of those skins which have 
been almost entirely destroyed by 
lime; and .vintners in fining their 
wines, &c. Fishermen dry their 
cod-fish by means of it; and it is 
asserted, that bakers generally use 
it as an ingredient in bread: the 
truth of this assertion, however, 
has been much questioned, and 
the sole reason ascribed for its use, 
is, that eorrupt flour, being mixed 
with good, thus acquires a ptoper 
degree of cohesion, as the alu- 
minous particles equally pervade 
the whole mass, and render it 
of a due consistence. Although 
some writers have maintained, that 
this styptic salt ‘is entirely inne- 


eent, and now seldom used” in the | 


see of making bread, yet we 
have but too much reason to be- 
lieve the contrary. 


the air. — 


The English | 


translator of Tissot’s excellent “Ad. — 


vice to the People in general,” 


ke. 


very pertinently remarks, that the 


abuse of alum, and. other pernicious. 
materials, introduced by our bakers, 
may too justly be considered as 


_one lamentable source of the nu+ 


The 


merous diseases of children. 
Monthly Reviewer of that book, 
for July 1765, adds, with equal 
justice, the following commentary : 
‘ Hence obstructions in the bowels 
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and viscera, feebleness, slow-fevers, 
heftics, rickets, and other lingers 
ing and fatal diseases.’ 

To discover such unlawful prac 
tices, requires no chemical skill: 
on macerating a small piece of the 
crumb of new-baked bread in cold 
Water, sufficient to dissolve it, the 
taste of the latter, if alam has been 
used by the baker, will acquire a 


Sweetish astringency. Another me- 


thod of detecting this adulteration, 
consists in thrusting a heated knife 


into a loaf, before it has grown 


cold; and if it be free from that 
ingredient, scarce any alteration 
will be visible on the blade; but, 
in the contrary case, its surface, 
after being allowed to cool, will 
appear sli ishtly covered with an 
aluminous incrustation, This me- 
thod, we understand, is generally 
preferred in the experiments made 
by country-justices. It deserves, 
however, to be remarked, that a 
very small proportion of alum, such 
asa few grains to a quartern-loaf, 
cannot be ‘produgiive of any serious 
effects. In relaxed and scorbutic 
habits, or to those persons who are 
troubled with flatulency, bilious 
colic, and jaundice, such medicated 
bread may be conducive to the re- 
covery of health; while in others, 
ef a plethoric constitution, and a 
rigid fibre, it cannot fail to aggra- 
vate their complaints. In short, 
such addition to a common article 
Of subsistence is, to say the least of 
it, highly improper, and ought not 
to be intrusted to the hands of a 
imechanie, 

One of the most important pur- 
poses, to which this concrete salt 
may be readily applied, is that of 
purifying and sweetening water 
that ha. become fetid and unfit for 
use, On Jong voyages, or at a 
@istance from clear rivers and wells, 
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each gallon requires, according to 
its eee only from five to ten - 
grains of calcined alum, and dou- 
ble or triple that proportion of pow- 
dered charcoal, in order to render 
the most offensive water perfectly 
sweet and pellucid: both ingredi- 
ents, however, ought to be pre- 
served in close vessels, or other- 
wise their efficacy will be consi- 
derably iauipthed, | 

Alum has also been tried in thé 
boiling of salt, to render it of a 
firm consistence, but the paid 
which was supposed to be derived 
from it, is now solely attributed to 
the effects of the slow and gentile 
heat, so that in this process it has 
of Jate been discontinued. 

The manufacture of alum was 


_ first invented in the year 1608, and 


greatly encouraged in England, by 
Lord SHerrizLp and other Gentle- 
men of the county of York, King 
James the 1st assumed a monopo- 
Jy of that article, and probibited its 
importation. 

Alyssum sativum, L. See Gorp 
OF PLEASURE, 

Amaranthus Bhtum, L. 
SMaLu Rep BxiTE. . 

Amaurosis, See Gurta Se- 
RENA. 


AMBER (Succinum) is a hard 


See 


bituminous substance, possessing a 


subacid resinous taste, and a fra- 
grant aromatie smell. It is the pro- 
duction of many countries, but the 
best sortis that which is found in - 
various parts of England, especial- 
ly in the clay and “gravel- -pits bee 
tween ‘Tyburn and Ken sington, as 
well as behind St. George’s hospi- 
tal, near Hyde-Park Corner, where 
fine specimens.of this concrete are. 
occasionally discovered, Prussia ° . 
possesses it in great abundance, 
and the. king derives from this 


article alone an annual revenue of 


D 3, ; x } 20,000, 
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26,000 dollars; on which account 
the late Frnpreric professed him- 
self to belong to the trade of amber- 
turners, 

Those parts of the earth which 
produce this bitumen, are generally 
covered with a soft slaty stone, and 
abound with vitriol, Its most re- 
markable properties are, that it at- 
traéts other bodies to its surface, such 
as paper, hair, wool, &c. and that 
it presents a luminous appearance 
in the dark. In its native form, 
under ground, it resembles various 
substances, such as pears, almonds, 
peas, &c.; but, when broken, 
leaves, insects, and. other small 
objeéts, frequently appear inclosed : 
hence it has been stipposed, that 
amber was originally in a fluid state, 
or that from its exposure to the 
sun, it became softened, so as to 
be susceptible of those inipressions. 
As these inse&ts are never found 
in its centre, but always near its 
surface, the latter seems the more 
probable conjecture. Animals of 
all kinds, are extremely fond of it, 
and pieces are frequently discover- 
ed in their excrements, Several 
centuries before the Christian era, 
it was,in high esteem as a medi- 
cite; and Prato, ARISTOTLE, 
and other writers, have commended 
its virtues: among the Romans it 
was valued as a gem, and in the 
reign of Nero; brought in im- 
mense quantities to the capital, 
where it was highly prized by the 
fashionable ladies, who decorated 


themselves’ with trinkets made of: 


that substance; a custom ‘which 
is still prevalent at Munster in 
Westphalia, and other catholic 
countries, where it is converted 
into amulets, crosses, &c. a 


As a medicine, amber is at pre- 


sent but in little repute, though it 
is, still given in fluor allus, hysteric 
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affections, and in. those® diseases” 
which proceed from debility: * For- 
merly it was used in a variety of 
preparations, but of late, an aro- 
matic balsam, a powder and an 
essential oil, are the only forms i in 
which it is employed. ; 

Lastly, this bitaminous matter 
constitutes the basis of several kinds 
of varnish. It is used for the coat- 
ing of various toys, -for staining 
the papier mach, and for the var- 
nishing of carriages ; for which last 
purpose, however, it is moré pro- 
fitable to dissolve the gum: copal. 
The following is a simple and effi- 
cacious recipe for making fo am= 
ber varnish. 

Melt the amber slowly in a crue: 
cible, till it becomes black; then 
reduce it to a fine powder, and 
boil it. in lintseed oil, or in a mix- 
ture of this and the oil of turpen- 
tine.—See VaRNISH. 

AMBERGRISE, or Grey Am- 
ber, is a solid, opake, bituminous 
substance, of a greyish or ash co- 
lour, usually intermixed with yel- 
low and blackish veins, This con- 
crete is found floating on the 
or thrown on the shores, and’ is 
produced in the greatest quagitity - 
by the Indian Ocean. It has been 
sometimes also discovered by fisher- _ 
men in the bellies of whales, in 
lumps of various sizes, from half an 
ounce to one hundred pounds in 
weight. Hence it is supposed to 
be an animal production... CLusius, 
however, asserts that it is an indu- 
rated and indigested part of’ the 
food collected’ by these fish, and 
forms a similar concretion with that 
of the Lexoar found in the stomach 
of other animals... When pure, it 
softens between the fingers; melts 


into an oil, in a moderate degree.» 


of heat, and, in a stronger one, 
proves highly volatile, Slightly - 
; .. warmed, 
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aia it emits a fragrant odour, 


and when set on fire, smells like 
amber. It dissolves, though with 
| difficulty, in spirits of wine, and 
essential. oils, but not in those 


which are expressed from vege- — 


tables, nor in water. 

dn Asia, and part of Africa, am- 
bergrise is not only used in medi- 
cine, and.as an article of perfumery, 
but also applied to the purposes of 
cookery, by adding it as a spice to 
several dishes, It is valued by the 
‘Turks.as an aphrodisiac, and er- 
ronecusly supposed to promote 
longevity. 
.. In this country, it was formerly 
esteemed a cordial, and to be of 
great service.in disorders of the 
_ head, and nervous complaints; but 
At now chiefly serves as an agree- 


_ able perfume, and is. certainly free, 


, from. many of those inconvenien- 
cies which usually accompany sub- 
_ Stances of this description. 

Ambergrise may be considered 
as genuine, when it emits a fra- 
grant smell, on thrusting a_ hot 
needle into its substance, and melts 
Jike fat, of an uniform Consistence. 
_ AMBURY, in farriery, signifies 
a tupjour, or wart which is soft to 
the touch, .and full of extravasated 
blood. -It. is a disorder in 
horses, and| may be cured by the 
following niethod. 

Tie a strong hair very tight round 
the part affected; and, after it has 
spontaneously fallen. off, which 
usually happens in about eight, days, 
sprinkle .powdered verdigrise on 
‘the place, to prevent a return of 
. the complaint, When, from its 
local situation, it cannot be tied, it 
may be either cut out with a knife, 
or ‘burnt away with a sharp, hot 
iron; or, where this cannot be 
practised with safety, for instance, 
in sinewy parts, it may be remoyed 


cident to . 
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by applying oil of vitriol, or cor- 
rosive sublimate to the tnmour. 
During the cure, the. animal must 
be kept quiet, and free from every 
exertion. 

AMMONIA ‘signifies, a- salt,’ of 
which there are two sorts, the. na-- 
tive and the faitious.. The for- 
mer, described. by .Priny and — 
Dioscoripé&s, was generated from, 
the urine of camels, in the.inns, or 
caravanseras, where the pilgrims, 
returning from the Temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon, used to lodge: 
whence it derived its name. ‘The 
latter is a chemical preparation, 
formed either of the acetous or 
muriatic acids, combined with vo-. 
latile alkali. A salt nearly of the. 
same kind is thrown out by Mount 
Etna. The ancient sal ammoniac 
was said to possess the properties 
of cooling water, and dissolving 
gold. | 
Great quantities of this. concrete 
were formerly brought from Egypt, 
Where it was originally ‘prepared 
by sublimation, from the soot of 
animal dung; tho’ at present we are 
principally supplied from our own 
manutactories, several of which 
are established in different parts of 
Britain; but that in the vicinity of 


Edinbur gh is one of the most ex- 


tensive. } 

Although the cheapest and most 
convenient method of preparing it 
is not generally known, yet it is 
conjectured to be chiefly formed of 
a combination of sea salt and soot. 
It is commonly. crystallized in the 
form of large, round cakes, and 
sometimes in conical loaves. The 
best sort is colourless, almost trans- : 
parent, and free from visible impu- 
rities. "The taste of this salt is very 
sharp and penetrating. It dissolves 
in rather less than thrice its weight 


of water; and upon evaporating, a 
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part of the liquor conéretes again 
it6 thin shining spicules, or plates, 
like feathers, In frosty weather, 
these are remarkably beautiful, and 
resemble trees, plants, &c. 

Sal ammopizc, when pure, pro- 
motes perspiration, and ih some 
eases, increases the secretion 
fifine. A drachm of it, dissolved 
ii) water, if thé patietit be kept 
Warm after taking it, @énerally 
proves sodorific. By nioderate €x- 
efdise in the open air, it betiefidvial= 
ly opetatés on the kidneys; piven in 
A Jarge dése, it provés aperient ; and 
ii a still larger, ats as an emetic. — 

AS a cooling and diaphoretic me- 
dicive, the sail aramoniaé dissolved 
éither in vihegar and water, Or 
- Combined with small doses of the 
Peruvian batk, has oftéh been at+ 
téhdéd with the best effeGs, when 
takén in fevers, and ‘especially in 
intermittents, after the intestinal 
éanal has been properly evacuated. 
Mr. C. Lywam, a medival praéti- 
tiovér in the metropolis, has for- 
merly favoured the Editor of this 

work with an accaunt of a cheap 
“id expeditious manner of saturdt- 
ing the common ‘solution obtained 
by dissolving this salt in vinegar, 
with fixed ; Air, or éarlonie acid gas ; 
which isa valuable addition to that 
Viquor. 
follows: take one ounce of pure 
Sal Ammoniac, artd oe pint and a 
half of distilled vinegar; put the 

fatter in a decanter provided with 

a. close glass-stopper; then intto- 
‘hice the salt, préviously oe 
jiito lumps, but not too stall ; 
by plunging it too suddenly a 
the liquor, the extrication of the 
£28 would be too ‘quick, and a 
quantity of it be dissipated. Next, 
the Stopper of the bottle should be 
tied ‘over with a piece of leather, 
and the whole be left undisturbed, 


of 


His method is in efte&t a8 | 
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It would farther be useful, to add, 


on the top of the bottle, some weight 
' pressure, by which means thé 
epinbietion of the carbonic acid 


@as with the water will be greatly — 


facilitated. After having stood a — 
few hours, the ammonia will bé 
dissolved, and the e¢arbonie acid 


absorbed by the liquor. 

By this simple process the ace- 
lated. watér of ammonia becomes 
strongly ifpregnated with fixed 
air, whilé itis almost entirely de+_ 
prived of that disagreeable taste 
which is peculiar to this medicine, 
whens prepared in the usual way. 

Mi. Lywam speaks from si 
tiene, of thé superior qualities t 
prepatation possesses as a febrifage 5 
beside the very gréat advantage, 


that it tends to Keep thé bowels 


open, even under the immediate 
infitente of opiates. It likewise, 
gouerally, agrees with weak and 
irritable stomachs, - which ean tes 
tain scarcely any other medicine. , 

This salt has also been employed 
externally in lotions and embrocas 
tions, for scitrhous and other indo 
lent tunvoars; for removing warts 
and other excrescences, and in gar- _ 
@waritms, for inflammations of the 
tonsils, 

Ammonia pura, or the caustic 
vegetable alkali, possesses uncom 
mon alexiteric powers, in the cure. 


“of persons bitten by snakes, and 


other venomous animals. Sixty 
drops of it, sufficiently diluted with 
water, make a moderate dose, whith — 
@aght to bé repeated according to 
the urgency of the symptoms, At. 
the saine time, the. wound should 
be washed with a similar mixture. 
It is positively asserted, that si¢h 


s 


treatment has been attended with — 


‘tniforin success, When the patient. 
was able to swallow. the medi+ 


‘cine, 
AMMO; 
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AMMONIAC is a concrété, 
fMniniy-resinows joice, usually 


brought froin the Kast Indies in 
large masses composed of lumps 
_ er teats of a milky cotour, but 
ou ekposuré to the air, it quickly 
‘acquires a yellowish appearance. 
Fiitherto we have no certain acs 
count of the plant which affords 
this juice, but it has, and with some 
probability, been asserted, that it 
sa species of the feruzla, from 
another species of which is also pro- 
dated the asa fetida ;—it is said 
to grow in Nubia, Abyssinia, and 
the interior parts of Egypt. 

This gam has a nauseous sweet- 
ish taste, succeeded by a sensation 
of bitter; and a smeil somewhat 
tesemibling, bat more grateful than, 
galbacom. When chewed, it sof- 
teas in the mouth, -and becomes 
ofa white colour. It may be parti- 
ally dissolved, in Water, or in vine- 
guar, with which it assumes the ap- 
pearance of milk, but the resinous 
part, amounting to about one half, 
subsides when suffered torest. A 
similat compositiin, bat much in- 


terior in vitae, is frequently sold 


‘ander the wame of strained gum 
ammerniae, Those tears which are 
dare, dry, and free from litte 
stones, of other impurities, should 
be séleG&ted and prepared for in- 
terval uses the coarser kind may 
be purified by sobution and strain- 
gig, but unless this be carefully 
wanaged, it will lose a comsidera- 
ble: portion of its fine and. more 
volatile parts, © 

Tn thedicine, it is prescribed for 
yerovine obstraétions of the abdo- 
-aninod) viscera in drysterical com- 
plaints occasioned by the deficicricy 
‘ef periodical evacwations, and im 
jong ali obstinate colics, proceed- 
ding from viscid niatter lodged in 
the intestines. A solution of it, ih 
yinegar of squills, has proved of 
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considerable service in the humid 


chronic asthma of the aged and 
dectepit.. ‘The most convenient 
form for its exhibition, is that of 
pills; a scruple may be given every 
night, or oftener, Externally it is 
used for softening and ripening ins ~ 
dolent tumours; and with a mixe 
ture Gf squill vinegar, forms a plais+ 
ter which has sometimes been suc- 
cessfully recommended for white. 
swellings. A solution of it, im 
penny-royal water, is usually kept 
in the shops, under the name of 
ammoniac muk. . 
AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS are 
so called, on account of their living 
partly on land, and partly in water. 
We cannot, consistently with our 
plan, enter into a disquisition re- 
specting their nature and func- 
tions; and shall therefore content 
ourselves with observing, that im 
their stru€ture, they are princi« 
pally distinguished from larid-ani+ 
mals, by having red cold-blood, and 
insteid of Jungs, either gills or 
branchie, as is generally observed in 


snakes, eels, and fish, which chiefly 


inhabit the water. Sometimes, 
however, they. have the oval hole 
open between the right and left 
auricles of the heart; and, in many, 
the attetial canal is also free. This 
is a distinguishing chara¢ter of the 
plioce, or such animals as enjoy 
their chicf functions on land, for 
instance, otters, beavers, frogs, cro= 
codiles, some kind of rats, birds, 
&e, While these remain wndet wa~ 
ter, where they may safely continue 
for several hours, their respiration 
is interrapted; and the blood, not 
finding a free passage through the 
pulmonaty artery, rashes through 
the hole from the ‘tight to the left 
auricle, and ‘partly through the ar- 
terial canal; having but a short 
wourse to the aorta, the largest of 
all the blood yessels, and thence 

~ circus 
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circulating .to every part of the 
body. But, on rising .ta .come 
ashore, the blood makes its way 


s 


‘again through the lungs,’as soon as 


“wet, 


. beaver, 


the animal begins to respire, 

As inal jand animals a large 
portion of the mass of blood conti- 
nually circulates through the lungs, 


which would be stopped, if the fir ee 
--aecess of alr 
we find in fish a great number of 


were excluded; so 
blood-vessels passing through the 
gills, which must be perpetually 
lest the blood should, in like 
manner, be checked, and’ conse- 
quently stagnate in. its progress. 
Henee, when thé latter are removed 
from their natural element, the 
éranchice ver ba soon grow crisp and 
dry, the vessels become corrugated, 
and the blood finds no outlet: bie 
when land-animals. are im- 


Wise 
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_miersed undet water, or in any other 


manner deprived of respiration, the 

errculation ceases, and the animal 

mievitably dies. ‘ 
Inquisitive physiologists have ad- 


vanced, that man may, by art, be 


rendered amphibious, and enabled 
to live under. water, as well as the 
or turtle; because the foe- 
tus 7m utero lives without air, and 
the circulation’ is continued by 
means of the oval hole :.it,. there- 
fore, this important opening could 


be preserved after the birth of the 


2 


child, the same useful feculty. might 


still remain. 

This proposition is plausible ; and 
we do not hesitate to declare, that 
im a maritime country, such at- 
tempts ought by all suitable means 
to be encouraged : for the advan- 
tages resulting from a_ successful 
“application of the theory, 
indeed be incalculable. 


Tn its sup- 
port, and as an 


instance of the 


wonderful power we possess over. 


the organs of respiration, it may be 


it 


would - 
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urged, that expert divers feel to 
incouvenience from remaining for 
several minutes under water, at a 
considerable depth; that  indivi- 
duals affeted with asthma (among 
whom the writer of this article is a 
living evidence) have by mere force 


of habit, obtained effectual and per- 


manent relief in) that ‘distressing 
complaint, by accustoming them- 
selves from the commencement of 
to respire | principally through 
the nostrils, whether in a waking - 
or slecping state; and lastly, that 
none of the interior organs possess 
a flexibility and power of expan- 
sion (unattended with loco-motion) 


‘equal to those of respiration. 


After this short digression, we 


shall proceed to state the means by 


which that desirable faculty of re- 
spiring under water, may-be acquit~ 
ed by the haman subject. 

It should previously be remark- 
ed, that the lungs of the embryo 
are compressed. during its confine- 
ment, so that the pulmonary blood-— 
vessels are impervious, and, conse-~ 
quently the circulation must take 


place through the oval hole, and the 


arterial canal before-mentioned : 
hence the amphibious animal and 
the foetus 2 utero are so far analo- 
gous in their nature; and though 
this hole generally closes at an early 
period of infancy, yet there are 
instances, well attested by anato- 
mists, where it has been occasion- 


ally found not quite closed in human 


subjects, who have -died at an ad- 
vanced age. ‘There is, however, 
one material difference between ~ 
them: the foetus never having © 
respired, is -sufficiently nourished 


by the maternal blood circulating 


through its whole body, which pro- 
gressively grows, till its birth, with- 


-out feeling the want of respiration 


during the whole period of preg- 
nancy 5 
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naney; on the contrary, terraque- 
oes animals having respired from 
the monrent of their birth, cannot 
support life for any length of time 
without it; because, both the hole 
and canal above alluded to would 
be closed, or at least constricted in 
them, as is the case in land animals, 
if they did not indistinétively, soon 
after the birth of the cub, instruct 
it in the exercise of that vital func- 
tion, ‘Lhis is effected, by trequently 
carrying it into the water—a_ prac- 
tice by which those passages are 
kept open. during life, and the 
creatures enabled to procure that 
Kind of food which is designed for 
them. by the providential care” of 
Nature, 

Thus we may- easily conceive 
that, in infants, the oval hole,. by 
proper expedients and persevering 
exertions, might, without much 
difficulty, be preserved in an open 
State; for instance, by gradually 
accustoming young children, soon 
after their birth, to. suspend their 
breath once, or oftener in a day, in- 
creasing the duration of the experi- 
ment with every attempt, so that 
the blood may at length be direéted 
to. circulate through its original 
passage, which, by. several trifls, 
cautiously repeated, would no doubt 
“remain sufficiently lubricated, and 
never again be closed in the manner 
we gentrally find it in the deceased 
body...’ 

That these are rational, and, we 
may venture to add, well founded 
conjectures, few- will dispute; 
especially if it .bé considered that 
ordinary divers, without having 
been trained to this practice from 

early infancy, are capable of re- 
taining their breath, and continuing 
much longer under water, than per- 


sous in whom that primitive organ’ 


of respiration, haying never been 


exercised, 
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has become unfit ‘to a& 
as an useful substitute for thé lungs, . 
while immersed under» water.— 
Nay, there are well authenticated 
instances of persons who were in 
the full possession of the uncom- 
mon. faculty here described: of 
others, we shall relate only that of : 
a Sicilran, named the Psh-Colas, 
who possessed it to so eminent a 
degree, ‘‘ that he lived rather after 
the manner. of a fish than a man,” 
in consequence of having from his 


youth, and by an assiduous. prac- 


tice, successfully acquired the ha- 
bit. of living in water, and thus ef- 
fected a complete change of his 
physical nature. 

We shall conclude this interest- 
ing subject with, a short account of 
the alimentary uses, and pr tout 
of amphibious animals. 

In some countries, eapacially in 
old France and Italy, the legs of 
frogs were esteemed a- delicate 
dish ; but, in Britain, we regale our 
friends with the more delicious tur- 
tle} Yet these ana ee creatures, 
as well as animals of tis class in 
general, and the West Indian guana 
in particular, contain an unusual 
proportion of fat; and ought, there- 
fore, to’ be eaten not. only with 
great moderation, but also with a 
considerable addition-of salt, and 
acid: the former, for the purpose 
of ‘neutralizing them into a sapona= | 
ceous mass, which is most easily 
assimilated to our fluids; the lat- 
ter, with a view to counteract their 
putrescent .tendency, especially in 
warm seasons—both, in order to 
facilitate their digestion in the hu- 
man stomach... 

AMPUTATION is'a term in 
surgery, and sigiifies the cutting 
off a limb from the body. It is 
sometimes. rendered necessary, 
when a part is so discased as either 

| to 
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to be wholly useless, or threatening 
danger, if not rtmoved. ‘Lhe cases 
in whieh this operation is usualiy 
performed, are, severe, compound 
fratiures of the bones, attended 
with sp.iuters; extensive, lacera- 
tions, and contusions of wounds, 
with great Joss of substance, and 
pouring forth a profuse discharge ; 
wide - spreading  miortifications ; 
white swellings of the joints; can- 


éers, or other incurable alcers ; 
exostosed, carious and distorted 
bones, &c. 


Amputation is one of the most 
importauit operations in surgery. 
zud has lately been brought to the 
highest perfection... Previous. to 
the invention of the tourniquet, and 
the method of securing the blood- 
-wessels from hemorrhages, by liga- 
tures, it was rarely undertaken, 
and a great proportion of those. 
who submitted to it, afterwards 
aed. But in consequence of, mo- 
dern improvemeuts, there seldom 
happens more than “one death in 
twenty or thirty cases, In per 
forming tis operation, some patti- 
enlar cautions are necessary, vit. 
‘to snake the incision at a’ proper 
place ; to save a quantity of skin 
and cellular substance, suticient to 
corér the muscics and bone com- 
pictely, without being stretched ; 
40 prevent hemorrhages ; to secure 
the arteries carefully, without in- 
chiding the nerves, or any, of the 
contiguous parts; and to prevent 
the retraGion of the integuments, 
Where part of a limb is either car- 
ried off, or much shattered; it will 
be necessary to amputate above the 
diseased surface, to ensure a spee- 
dier and safer care. Should mor- 
tification have previously taken 
place, every other remedy ought 
to be timely and vigorously em- 
ployed, tll its progress be ianrest- 


-dentary nature. 


yp Ab Met 
ed; the first. symptom of whick 


wii be, an inflamed cirele sepa-~ 
rating, the diseased from the sound © 


parts : as soon as this has taken. 
place, no time should be lost ia 
resorting to,the operation, lest the 


patient suffer from the absorption » 


of putrescent matter, which. readily. 
occasions a heétic fever. 


As the privation of a limb, and 


the great destruction of animal 
parts, are often attended with fatal 
consequences, nothing but extreme 
necessity, or the failure of all other 
means, can justify the choice of 
this formidable expedient. 


questioned its’ utility; and M. Bune 
GusR, late surgeon-general to the 
Prussian armies, in his observa- 
tions on. this subjedt, declares, 
‘* that the cases jn which amputa- 
tion is necessary, are less frequent 
than has hitherto been supposed.” 
He says, that during the jate war, 
it proved unsuccessiul in a variety 
of instapces; aud that he. bimself 
had, 
tions, cured many patients, whese 
limbs had been so much bruised 
and shattered, that the ablest sut+ 
geons thought it. advisable to eme 
pioy their imsiruments.— 
NIQUET. 
AMUSEMENTS, may be ‘dir 


See To UR. 


Some - 
emipent authorities. have altogether 


Without resorting to operas > 


= 


vided. into: public and private; and — 


they are either of an ative or ses 
The former asus 
ally consist of balls, plays, enter- 
tainments, &c.; the. latter, of the 
various diversions of cards, chess, 
back-gammon, and other games of 
chance or skill, _ 

Those ‘of an ative kind ‘ought 
always to be preferred, as they not 
only relieve the mind, when wearied 
with intense application, or de-+ 
pressed with grief; 
sti variety, together with the 

advaa- 


but by their 
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advantates of air, exercise, &c. 


they are highly conducive to health. - 


Qn this account, they are pariicu- 
larly serviceable to such persons as 
are subjeft to nervous and hypo- 
-ehrondriacal complaints, and te all 
those who lead a confined or se- 
dentary life. Private amusements, 
on the contrary, are principally em- 
ployed with a view. to consume 
‘time, and frequently require more 
application than either study or bu- 
siness. Those amusements which 


‘afford the most violent exercise, 


and ought, therefore, to be pursued 
only by the healthy and robust, are 
hunting, shooting, cricket-playing, 
hand-ball, and similar games. When 
these are undertaken with the ne- 
cessary adaptation to the strength 
of the individual, they promote per- 
spiration and other secretions, ex- 
pand the lungs, and give firmness 
and agility to the whule frame.— 
“See Gamine, and THEATRE. 

With respect to the amusements 
ef children, we shall here only re- 
mark, that they may be compared 
to the labours and pursuits of adults ; 

_and that their influence, as weil on 
health, as on the future inclina- 
ions and desires of the individual, 
is much greater, and more perma- 
nent, than is generally “supposed, 


Hence we would advise parents. 


end guardians to encourage no 


games, or play-things, which have. 


atendency to impair the constitu- 


dion, or deprave the morals, of their 


offspring: of this nature are, im- 


proper and unnatural postures or . 


gesticulations of the body ; wanton 
jumping up and down high. places; 
forcible exertions .of | muscular 
power, by lifting great weights 
_and carrying ponderous bodies ; the 
pattial exercise of one arm or leg; 
sedentary plays of long duration ; 


- the standing ferchours on their legss. 


- musical 
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wind-instruments ;_ toys 
manufactured by comniqn potters, 
or made. of plaister of Paris; drink- 
ing-vessels of lead, pewter, white 
iron, beil-metal, or earthen-ware 
imperfectly burnt and glazed ; play~ 
things coloured or painted with 
noxious metallic preparations,. such 
as verdigrease, orpiment,, niniam, 
as weil as those devices and similar 
trifles produced by the confectioner, 
&e. &e.—On this interesting sub- 
ject, which cannot fail to engage 
the attention of every judiciaus pa- 
rent, we presume to refer the 
reader to a work lately published, 
from the German of Dr. Srruvz, 
entitled.  d Famitiar Treatise on 
the Physical Education of Chil- 
dren; with three Introductory 
Lectures and Notes; by the Ed:- 
tor of this Encyclopzedia. 
Aimygdalus. See ALMOND. 
dnagallis arvensis, L. See Scar- 
LET PIMPERNELL. 
Atnanas. See Pine-Aprre, 
inchusa sempervirens, L. See 
EvirGReen ALKANET. 
_ ANCIENT LANGUAGES. are 
those which are no longer spoken 
by a living people, such as the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin: they 
generally form a part of the edu. 
cation of those. students who are 
intended -for the learned prefessions. 
The utility of employing so mark 
of the time of children at schools, 
in classical: pursuits, and the study 
of the dead languages, has bees 
much questioned: upon this sub- 
jet, a humorous writer thus ex- 
presses himself: ‘* Who ‘can pa- 
tienliy endure to see persons so 
studiously going back two thousand 
years, In search of that perfection 
which lies so plainly . still before 
them? To see men of sense and 
learning spending their whole ting _ 
and. attention about Azclic Digans- 
. mas, 
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mas, the use of accents, or the 
meaning of a passage in Horace, 
whilst, at the same time, they are 
suffering the finest language in the 
world, their own, to lie entirely 
uncultivated, unless by the Jauda- 
ble and occasional efforts of some 


private individual? Had the same’ 


been practised ‘by the Greeks or 
Romans—had they studied nothing 
but Egyptian hicroglyphics, we 
might, at this day, have been 
obliged to travel to the Pyramids to 
read the Classics, whilst all the let- 
ters in the world would have been 
nothing more than the ill-imitated 
forms of men, animals, implements, 
&c. If we think that they did 
right, why do not we imitate their 
example? What possible reason 
can be alledged-why the English 
might not, by similar care and at- 
tention, be made as good a Jan- 
guage as either the Greek or Latin? 
Had we the address of Swirr, or 
‘ ADDISON, What a petition might 
we draw up in favour of our poor 
‘mother tongue, setting forth the 
many hardships she has long en- 
dured; the various insults and 
_barbarous injuries she, from time 
to time, has suffered, and is still 
obliged to undergo, from the unduti- 
fulness of her own children,” &c., 
ANCIENT LEARNING  sig- 
nifies a thorough acquaintance with 
the writings of ‘the ancients. A 
very great and’ illiberal prejudice 
has for some time since existed, 
which has induced us to give a con- 
‘stant preference to the ancients, 
for their genius, as well as their 
virtue. Their innocence, courage, 
and skill in writing, have been ex- 
tolled, as superior to our modern 
acquirements, and proposed to us 
as a\standard of real perfection. 
Few authors, indeed, have been 
suffered to wear their laurels dur- 
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ing life; these have been generally ; 
their 


reserved, either to crown 7 
statues, or entwine around their 
tombs. Homer, in his days, was 
considered as a mere ballad singer ; 
he is now a bard. ' SHaksPEARE: 
lived-a precarious hireling, Muc- 
Ton’s divine poem lay long neglect. 
ed, and was sold for a song. Or- 


way lived and died in a corners 


Cervanvzs passed his days-im po+ 
verty and obscurity, a living re- 
proach to Spain; and the first of 


mortal Newrown, was indebted to 
the officious kindness of ‘a Bars 
ROW, to-announce his merit‘to the 
world. Praise is slower than.cen- 
sure, because the former is retarded 
by envy and contention, which 
time alone, the final subduer of all 


things, can effectually remove, 


"Tis the’same in the moral as in the 
natural. world: the sun -exhibits 


our English philosophers, the -ims 


the largest disk, when about to quit - 


our hemispliere: The  anciénts 
have acquired a prejudicial -heredi- 
tary admiration, and their only solid 
grounds of preference are, that they 
had the good fortune to come first 
into the world. Thus, by the laws 
of primogeniture, the eldest son 
inherits the patrimony, to the de- 
triment of the rest of the family. 

It cannot, however, be disputed, 


that the ancient writers have left 


us performances which -would re- 
flect the highest honour on any age; 


or nation; but to allow them the — 


merit of exclusive excellence, - is 
injustice to their competitors. A 


principle of tenderness: has -been . 


urged as a plausible reason for 
entertaining a partiality for the 
ancients, and that the infant state 
of learning ought to experience the 
same flattering indulgence which 
is. shewn to young children, The 


weakness ok this plea. is evident ; a 


and 


- 
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and candour obliges us to declare, 
that it is equally unjust and impro- 


per to consider the Greeks and Ro- 


mians, with all their inaccuracies 
and defeés, as perfe& models’ of 
imitation. Many an ancient writer, 
whose real beauties have been just- 
ly admired, has also frequently been 
praised for his faults: thus his re- 
putation has been sullied; instead 
of being indebted to his panegyrists, 
he has excited doubts and censures, 
where he had least deserved them. 
The remarks made in the preced- 
ing article, may with equal -pro- 
priety be applied to the present 
subje@t: but we shall content our- 
selves with observing, that those 
persons who have imbibed an early 
prejudice for the learning of the 
ancients, are generally deficient in 
active discernment, ‘and incapable 
of ascertaining the merits of mo- 
dern improvements. | . 
ANCIENT TIMES are those 
which refer to remote: peridds of 
antiquity. | 
The degeneracy and corruption 
of modern times, as opposed to 
those of the ancients, have afforded 
a fruitful source of peevish invec- 
tive, and an endless cause of que- 
rulous complaint, to both the learn- 
ed and ‘the illiterate. It has been 
the constant custom, at all times, 
to declare every succeeding age 
more wicked than the former; to 
represent the world as perpetually 
increasing in vice and folly; to la- 
ment the good old days that are 
past, and to anticipate nothing but 
misery from the future.. Yet, how- 
evér corrupt or vicious may be the 
age in which we live, let us but im- 
partially compare the history of past 
{imes with those of our own, and we 
shall find no great reason to unite 
« Some botanical writers confound this 
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in the general outcry: on the con- . 


trary, it his highly probable, that 
our successors will attribute more 


_Virtues*to us, than are possessed by 


themselves; though, perhaps, nei- 
ther may be less virtuous, or nore 
depraved, than the most celebrated 
nations of antiquity. — - 
ANEMOMETER signifies a me- 


chanical instrument for ascertaining 


the-power and velocity of the wind. 

Successful methods have been 
discovered ‘to determine, with pre- 
cision, the various properties of the 
air, its temperature, humidity, and 
weight, by means of the thermo- 
meter, the hygrometer,; and the 
barometer; but, till lately, no at- 
tempts have been made to ascer- 
tain the force of the wind. Seve- 
ral instruments. for this purpose 
have, indeed; been contrived; but — 
they are in general more compli- 
cated, and less to be depended oa, 


-than the machine which we shall 


describe under the head of Anes 
MOSCOPR, 
ANEMONE, or Winp-Frow- 
ER, is the name of a plant chiefly 
distinguished: on account of its 
beautiful flowers, which, by the 
Greeks, were supposed not to open 
till the wind blows; whence it has 
received its original name. Liwn- 
N@#us cnumerates twenty-one spe- 
cies, of which the following five 
deserve particular notice, though 
the first of these is not indigenous. 
1, Anemone pratensis, L. the 
dark-flowered, or Meadow Ane- 
mone, as described and represent- 


-ed in Dr. Woopvirur’s Medical 


Botany, vol. iii. p. 400, plate 148.—: 
It produces beautiful dark violet, 
or almost. black flowers, which 
blow in March and Aprit*, and 
never expand, ; 


plant with the Anemone pulsatil/a, L. which 


is a distin species. ~The Anemone pratensis. L. is a native of Germany, where it flowers | 
ain the beginning of May: it was thence imported into this coantry, and first cultivated in 
’ tur gardens by the late, and justly celebrated, Mit“er, aboutthe yeari73e. - 5 
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In its recent state, the meadow- 
anemone is almost  flavouriess, 
though its taste, when chewed, is 
extremely pungent, and corrodes 
the tongue and fauces ; a property 
also manifested in a slight degree 
by the dried leaves. Hence we may 
conclude, that this plant possesses 
considerable medicinal virtues; a 
supposition amply confirmed, 
though often contested, by various 
practitioners of great respectability. 
Chemists, however, have proved 
by experiment, that one of its con- 
stituent parts is camphor, which 
has been obtained inthe form of 
crystals. Hence it has been suc- 
“eessfully employed in the cure of 
chronic affe&tions of the eyes, espe+ 
cially in gutta serena, cataract, and 
opacity of the cornea. But, on ac- 
count of its singular efficacy, it 
has generally been used in external 
applications, as an excellent aperi- 
ent, detergent, and valnerary me- 
dicine, with whose virtues the an- 
cients were well acquainted, though 
they accounted for such effets from 
superstitious notions. | 

The jnice of the anemone root, 
chewed in small quautities, stimu- 
lates the salival glands, and fre- 
quently affords sudden relief in ex- 
cruciating tooth-ach, if it proceed 
from an acrimony or snperfluity of 
humours, 12 
When boiled in rich wine, and ap- 
plied as a cataplasm, it not only 
abates inveterate inflammations of 
the eyes, but also cleanses indojent 
and foul ulcers. Its leaves and 
stalks, slowly simmered in ptisan, 
and occasionally eaten, are said un- 


commonly to increase the maternal. 


milk, If credit be dne tothe an- 
cients, they also cure that frequent 
and destructive complaint of young 
females, ‘called chlorosis; and; 
when beaten up with a mixture of 
becs-wax and turpentine, so as to 


phlegmatic habits: © 
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form a pessary, tend ta restore the 
catamenia, «We doubt, however, 
whether the mumeroas other vir- 


- tues, ascribed to this vegetable, be 


founded ontruth; yet we believe 
that external applications of it, 
properly repeated, especially: the 
leaves, bruised together with marsh- 
mallow reot ot. other eooling herbs, 
may cure paralytie attacks :in their 
cofnmencement, herpetic eruptions, 
and .even the leprosy; theugh we 
wonld not rely spon’ its efficacy in 
true sypiilis, in. earies: or. mortifi- 


cation of the benes,.and. still less,. 
in cases ef melaneholy, or mania. 
The dark vielet Jeaves. of this. 


species, when bdiled together with 
those of the Serratula tinétoria, 1. 
er common saw-wort, and a pro- 
per addition of alum, afford, ac- 
cording to. Professer PaLLAs, an 
excellent green water-colour for 
landscape and other paintings. 

2. Anemone pulsetilla, L. or 


Pasque Flower, so called. because 


it generally blossoms about Easter, 
when it adorns some of our dry, 
chajky-hills. . In April it bears 


. beautiful. bell-shaped flowers, of a 


purple or reddish colour... A dee 
scription. and representation of if 


may be found in Sowersy’s Eng-. 


lish Botany, p.4,5.——-$1. . 
Although this species may-not be 

possessed of healing virtues. similar 

to the preceding, yet it is asserted 


that its flowers are of great efficacy 


in curing inveterate ulgers,. in man 
and cattle, As it isa poisenous 
plant, the inhabitants of Kamtschate 
ka use its leaves for stathing their 
arrows; which, onless the wound 


be immediately cleansed, -and the _ 


communicated virus extracted by 
the mouth, are said.to preve inevit- 
ably fatal: in Jikemanner,-these une 
tutored savages destroy the whales 
which frequent their coast, 


_ Both the flowers and leaves of 


this 
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this species are, employed by fo-~ ° 
ther Alpina, L. the Blue Mountain 
“Anemone, which grows. wild in 


feign dyers for green colours. of 
Various shades. From the expressed 
juice of the leaves, a green ink. may 
be. prepared ; and if the florets only 
be used, it w ill be of a lighter shade, 
but from the whole flower, the co- 
four will be much deeper. Relying 
on the authority of Dameourney, 
we shall add, that animal wool pre- 
viously immersed in a solution of 
bismuth, acquires a pleasing light 
vigogne colour, 

3. Anemone nemorosa, 1. or the 
Wood-Anemone; another wild sort, 
bearing only one white, or_some- 
times purplish, flower on a plant. — 
See Curtis’s Flor. Lond. ii. 38. 

In medicine, this plant may be 
usefully employed as a substitute 
for cantharides, or Spanish flies; for 
it produces uot only a more speedy, 
butless painful, effec. Its juice i is SO 
extremely acrid, that it has been 
justly suspected to occasion the dy- 
sentery among cattle, and inflam- 
mation, accompanied with a dis- 
charge of bloody urine, in sheep. 
Hence the necessity of guarding 
these animals against the cause of 
distempers; which.are frequently so 
formidable in their consequences, 
as to deprive the unwary husband- 
man of a great portion of his most 
valuable live stock, 

4, Anemoneranunculoides, L. or 
the Yellow. Wood-Anemone, which 
grows wild near King’s’ Langley, 
Herts, and Wrotham, in Kent. It 
generally produces, in April, two 
flowers on one stalk, with rounder 
leaves than the preceding species, 
Seep. 5. Gerarn’s Herbal, 383. 1. 

_ On account of its corrosive acri- 
mony, the juice-of this vegetable is 
also used by the inhabitants of 
Kamtschatka, for a similar delete- 
rious purpose as is mentioned of 
the second spccies, 
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5. Anemone Apennina, 
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Or ra= 


Wimbledon woods, likewise near 
Harrow; Luton-hoe, Bedfordshire ; 
and Berkhamstead, He:ts. See p. 4. 
Curr. Flor. Lond. ... 
., Its medicinal uses are, though j in 
an inferior degree, similar to those 
before described: 
ANEMOSCOPE, a mechanical 
instrument for determining. the 
course and yelocity of the wind. 
That part which exhibits the former, 
or sbews from what point of the 


compass the wind blows, consists | 


of an index, moving round an up- 
right circular plate, like the dial of 
a clock ; 
hours, the thirty two points of the 


compass are represented. The in- 


dex which points to the divisions on 
the dial, is turned by a horizontal 
axis, having a trundle-head at its 
outward extremity, This trundle- 
head is moved by a cog-wheel, on 
a perpendicular axis ; at the top of 
which is fixed a vaue, moving with 
the course of the wind, and impart 
ing motion to. the whole eute. 
The contrivance is extremely sim- 
ple, and requires in its construc- 
tion only,. that the number of cogs 
in the wheel, 
trundle-head, be equal; because, 
when the vane moyes. entirely 
round, the index of the dia! should 
also make a eamplets revolution. 
An anemoscope of this construc- 
tion is placed in one of the turrets 
of Buckingham-house, the resi- 
dence of Her present Majesty. 

ay ony anemoscope invented by 

PICKERING, 


No. 473, isa machine four feet and 
a quarter high, consisting of a broad 
and wei ighty pedestal, a pillar at- 
tached to it, and aniron axis, about 

KE , half 


on which, instead of the’ 


and rounds in ‘he 4 


and published. 
in gen Philosophical Transa€tions, 
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half an inch in diameter, fastened 
into the pillar. Upon this axis 
turns 2 wooden tube; at the top of 
which is placed a vane, of the same 
Materials, twenty-one inches long, 
consisting of a quadrant, graduated, 
and shod with an iron ring, notched 
to each degree; and a counterpoise 
of wood on the other, as represent= 
ed in the figure. Through the 
centre of the quadrant runs an ifon 
pin; upon which are fastened two 
small round pieces of wood, serving 
as movable radii to describe the 
degrees upon the quadrant, and as 
handles to a velum or sail; the 
pane of which is one foot square, 
made of canvas stretched on four 
battens, and painted. On the up~ 
per batten, next to the shod rim of 
the quadrant, is a small spring, 
which catches at every notch, cor- 
responding - to each degree, as the 
sail may be raised on the pressure 
of the wind, and thus its falling 
back prevented, when the force of 
the wind decreases. At the bottom 
of the wooden tube is an iron in- 
dex, which moves round a circular 
piece of wood fastened to the top of 
the pillar, on the pedestal, where 
the thirty-two points of the compass 
are described. We have annexed 
a representation of this machine: 
@ is the pedestal ; J, the pillar on 

which the iron axis is fitted; c, the 
circle of wood representing the 
points of the compass; e, the wood- 
én tube upon its axis; f, the velum ; rte 
g, the graduated quadrant; h, the 2== 
counterpoise of the vane. The sub- 
joined figure represents the velum, 
‘which may be taken (off: a is the 
plane of the velum; 4, the spring; 
cc, the wooden radii ; d,d, the holes 
through which passes the pin, in 
the centre of the quadrant. 


This instrument serves the fol- 
Jowing useful purposes t 
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‘1. Having a ‘circular motion 
round the iron axis, and being fur- 
nished with a vane at the top, and 
an index at the bottom, as soon as 
‘the artificial cardinal points de- 
scribed on the round piece of wood 
on the pillar are fixed to the cor- 
responding quarters of the heavens, 
it faithfully points out the quarter 
‘from which the wind blows. 

2. Being furnished with a ve- 
lum, or sail, elevated by the wind, 
along the arch of the quadrant, to 
an height proportionate to the pow- 
er of the column of wind pressing 
against it, its relative force and its 
‘comparative power, at any two 
times of examination, may be accu- 
rately taken. 

3. By means of a spring fitted 
to the notches of the iron, with 
which the quadrant is shod, the 
velum is prevented from returning 
upon the fall of the wind ; and the 
‘instrument, without the trouble of 
watching it, ascertains the force of 
‘the highest blast, since the last 
‘time of examination. 

This machine may be confidently 
depended upon, as the velum is 
‘hung so nicely, that it is susceptible 
of the most gentle breeze, and will 
also describe the force of the wind 


in aviolent storm. Thereis, how- : 


ever, reason to apprehend, that by 
‘exposing the anemoscope to all 
winds, especially to irregular blasts 
and squalls, for a length of time, it 
‘may become inaccurate. The ob- 
server ought, -therefore, to take 
the tube with its vane and velum, 
in his hand, with a view to learn 
‘the force of the wind; and, after 
having made his observation, he 
shoud return with the machine in- 
‘to the house, till the violence of the 
storm subside. 

ANEURISM, in surgery, signi- 
fies. a throbbing tumor, occasioned 
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by the dilatation or rupture of an 
artery: it consists of three kinds, 
viz. the true or encysted, the false 
or diffused, and the varicose. 

The true aneurism, when situ- 
ated near the surface of the body, 
produces a.tumor, at first small 
and circumscribed, but, when press-, 
ed by the finger, it manifests a dis- 
tinct pulsation. By degrees it in- 
creases, and becomes more promi- 
nent; still, however, the patient 
does not complain of any pain. As 
it grows larger, the skin turns more 
pale-than usual, also more phleg- 
monous, or swollen, and at length 
assumes a livid and gangrenous ap- 
pearance. A bloody serum now 
oozes through the integuments; the 
skin cracks in several places; and 
the artery, being deprived of the 
usual resistance, discharges its blood 
with such velocity, as to occasion 
almost instantaneous death. 

The false aneurism consists of «a 
wound or rupture of an artery, and, 
by the extravasation of blood, pro- 
duces a swelling of the contiguous 
parts. If not improperly treated 
by constant and close pressure, it 
generally remains nearly of the 
same size, for several weeks. In- 
stances have occurred, where the 

lood has diffused itself over the 
whole arm in a few hours ; -as, on 
the contrary, swellings of this kind 


shave been months, nay, even years, 


in arriving at any considerable size. 
The varicose aneurism is that 
which arises from the puncture of 
an artery, and sometimes happens 
in blood-letting. This circumstance, 
it is hoped, will. point out the ne« 
cessity of persons applying to regu- 
Jar practitioners, who are acquaint 
ed with the situation of the blood- 
vessels, and not employing, as-is 
toofrequently the case, ignorant and 
unskilful pretenders, for the per- 
E2 formance 
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formance of this important opera- 
tion: soon after the injury has been 
scommitted, the vein which im- 
mediately communicates with the 
-wounded artery, begins to swell, 
and gradually to enlarge. Upon 
pressure, the tumor disappears, 
-because the blood contained in it is 
pushed forwardsin its circulation to 
the heart; and when large, there 
is a singular tremulous motion, at- 
tended with a hissing noise, as if 
air were passing through a small 
aperture, 

. The causes which generally pro- 
duce aneurisms, are a peculiar pre- 
disposition of the arteries, when 
they are ina relaxed state ; a par- 
tial debility of their coats ; exces- 
sive bodily exertions; stooping, and 
lifting great weights ; acrid matter 
contained in a neighbouring sore ; 
intemperance, &c. - Where they 
arise from any external accident, 
an operation may be attended with 
success ; but, in all other cases, art 
can afford but little assistance. 

In a complaint of this nature, it 
is presumed that the earliest appli- 
eation will be, made to: profession- 
al men; and as the narrow limits 
of this work do not permit us to 
enter into a more minute investiga- 
tion, we shall close this article with 
describing a new method of treating 
an aneurism, recommended by Me. 
LAMBERT, surgeon at Newcastle 
upon Tyne, in a letter to Dr. Hunt- 
BR, ‘This was successtully prac- 
tised, by passing a steel pin, one- 
fourth of an inch in length, through 
the lips of the wounded artery, and 
then securing it in the same manner 
as in the operation for the !-are-lip, 
by twisting athread round it. It 
was performed on the 15tli of June, 
1763, and on the 19th of the fol- 
lowing month, the patient was dis- 
missed, perfectly wei; the pulsa- - 


soil, 
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tion of that arm remaining nearly 
as strong as in the former. 

~ Anethum Foeniculum, L. 
Common FENNEE. 

ANGELICA, isa plant phic: 
there are seven species, though 
only two of them may be ranked 
among the indigenous. 

Angelica Archangelca, L. or 
the Garden Angelica, is a large 
umbelliferous plant, scarcely a na- 
tive of Britains for, according to 
the late Dr. Wirnerina, the only 


‘See 


place where it grows without cpl- 


ture is, Broadmoore, about seven 
miles N. W. from Birmiagham.—- 


An accurate botanical description. 


and delineation of it may be seen 
in Dr. Woopvitie’s Medical Bo- 
tany; vol.i. p..138. pl. 50. The 
stalk of thi is magnifigent plant, 
when properly cultivated in a moist 
rises to the height of seven or 
eight feet; its flowers are of a 


greenish white colour, or some- 


times yellow. 

Every part of this usefal vegeta- 
ble, the root, stalk, leaves, and 
seeds, partake of the aromatic pro- 
perties ; whence the Germans de- 
nominate it angel-root, or breast- 
root, being one of the most spicy 
plants of “European growth. . 
resinous root, and ile seeds, are 
ene esteemed in medicine, and 


the former, when fresh, affords by . 


distillation astrongly fragrant spirit, 


and an essential oil, in the pro- — 
portion ofa whole drachm, and 7 
upwards, from one pound, | AW 
tin@ture made of one ounce digest- a 
ed i in twelve ounces of proof spirits, — 
yields, on evaporation, twodrachms 7 
of a.very pungent and spicy ex- — 
This is generally pret ea 
by the Medical College of Berlin ; 
the = 
late Dr. Grepirsa, gives the fol<« § 
-lowing account cf its effects : " 4 


tract. 


valuable member of which, 


Its -— 


> 


© 
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Fifteen grains of this extra&, 
which are equal to one ounce, or 
two table-spoonfuls, of the tinc- 
ture, diluted with water, and taken 
three times or oftener in a day, 


prove a gently stimulating medi- 


cine, wel] calculated to strengthen 
the solids, and especially service- 
able for dispelHing flatulency, re- 
_ moving pectoral complaints, and 
affording effectual relief in hyste- 
rics. ‘Lhe oily-spirituous and _ re- 
sinous part of it, tends to resolve 
viscid humours, while its gummy 
and balsamit constituents benefi- 
cially a@ on the fluids. Being very 
mild in its operation, the angelica 
deserves the preference to many 
ether roots of this nature, and may 
therefore be usefully employed in 
flatulent colics, obstructions of the 
breast, and uterus, malignant fe- 
vers, and the true scurvy, in doses 
ef two drachms in substance, con- 
veyed either in tea, or mild wine. 
Externally it may be applied to 
scorbutic gums; and, when boiled 
in water, it affords a good gargle 
for swellings of the threat and fau- 
ces, as well as for cleansing ulcers. 
It may farther be used with advan- 
tage in a bruised state, as an ingre- 
diewt in cataplasms and fomenta- 
tions on the abdomen, to relieve 
painful distensions of the bowels, 
er to strengthen a weak and disor- 
dered stentiach: if the patient at the 
same time pay proper attention to 
diet and regimen. 

2 Angelica sylvestris, Lor Wild 
Angelica, isa much smaller plant, 
of a thinner and less succulent 
stem than the former. It grows in 

‘marshy woods and in hedges, flow- 
ers in June or July, and is repre- 
sented in Gerarn’s Herbal, Qyg.t. 

This species, however, possesses, 
but in an inferior degree, the medi- 
ginal properties of the preceding, 
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which | mav always be more herent 


procured. 

Both the garden and wild an- 
gelica, delight i in a moist soil; the 
seeds should be sown immediately 
after they are perfectly ripe. As 
the leaves of the young plants spread 
wide, and require much ground, 
they sarin d be transplanted at a 
considerable distance, when they’ 
are about six inches in height. 

Unless the roots. be thoroughly’ 
dried, they are apt fo grow mou ldy, 
and be preyed upon by insects : 
hence the necessity of keeping them 
in a dry place, which should be 
frequently aired. It has been sug- 
gested, for the preservation of these 
useful roots, that they should be. 
dipped in boiling spirit, or exposed 
to its steam, in a dry state. We. 
believe, however, that’ this expen- 
sive process may be rendered unne-. 
cessary, by gathering the root in a: 
dry season, suspending it in an airy: 
room, err threads, and guarding 
against the atlacks of vermin. 

Cattle are exceedingly, fond of 

eating the fresh spring leaves of the 
wild angelic a, which to them are 
a good cleansing and strengthening 
medicine: bees visitits white flow- 
ers, and extract froin them a more 
balsamic honey. Hence its growth 
should be encouraged, and even 
artificially promateds especially as 
it is one of those plants which have 
lately been used with success asa . 
substitute for oak-bark, in tanning 
leather, and particularly in prepar- 
ing a kind of morocco fron: sheep, 
calf, and goat-skins, 

Lastly, DaMBOURNEY asserts, 
that, from the leaves of the Jast 
mentioned species, he. produced a 
beautiful and perimanent gold co 
lour, in dying wool properly: es 
pared by a solution of bismuth,» 

ANGER may. be defined te’ be 

E83 @ Vlo- 
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a violent passion of the mind, aris- 
ing from a sense of personal injury, 
and attended with an ardent desire 
of revenge. | 

It is either deliberative or in- 
stinGtive; in the latter case, it is 
rash and precipitate, and blindly 
operates, regardless of the present, 
or of future consequences ; in the 
former, it anticipates the moment 
of revenge, and meditates retalia- 
tion. It is not always, however, a 
selfish passion, since it is as fre- 
quently excited by injuries offered 
to others as to ourselves, and is 
often the distinguishing charateris- 
tic of a susceptible and vigorous 
mind, 

Indulged to excess, and excited 
by every petty provocation, it be- 
comies habitual, and is sometimes 
productive of the most fatal effects. 
Independent of its. moral conse- 
quences, excessive anger produces 
spasmodic contraétions, and stagna- 
tions in. the liver and its vessels ; 
and, by these means, renders them 
schirrous, often generating stones 
and gravel in the gall-bladder and 
biliary duéts. When accompanied 
with affliction, it usually occasions 
paleness of the countenance, pal- 
pitation of the heart, faltering of 
the tongue, trembling of the limbs, 
and jaundice. When the hope of 
revenge is the predominant feature 
in anger, it causes violent commo- 
tions of the whole system, strong 
pulsation of the arteries, and a 
quick circulation; the vital spirits. 
flow rapidly and irregularly through 
the whole body; the muscles are 
contracted, and some of them ap- 
pear almost palsied; the cheeks 
are flushed, the eyes sparkle with 
additional lustre, and the whole 
frame feels unusual animation, and 
a desire of motion, ; 

Anger is particularly injurious to 
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infants, who, from the sensibility ' 
of their frames, are extremely sus-__ 
ceptible of this passion, and are 
sometimes so severely affected as: 
to die suddenly in convulsions, or 
to retain, ever after, an imbecility 
of mind and body, arising from its 
powerful impression. Persons of 
an irritable habit are more fre-. 
quently liable to its attacks ; hence 
it generally appears in individuals: 
who are troubled with nervous, 
hysterical, and hypochondriacal 
complaints. Those of a hot and 
dry temperament, of strong black 
hair, and great muscular strength, 
are likewise much exposed to its . 
influence. P 
. We ought, as rational agents, to , 
beware of encoutaging such de- 
structive emotions; for it is certain, 
that men and women, possessing 
an irascible temper, generally die 
of pulmonary consumptions ; and — 
young persons, especially females, 
should be informed, that indepen- 
dently of its mora] turpitude, it de- . 
forms the face, steals the rose from _ 
the cheek of beauty, and not only 
tends to extinguish the most tender 
affections, but sometimes even pro- 
duces aversion. | 
On its first approach, persons . 
subject to the invasion of this tur- | 
bulent passion, should, as much as 
possible, divert their attention from 
the cause, by an application to 
some other object. A propensity 
to anger is increased by want of 
sleep, stimulant food, spices, wines, 
and such things as havea tendency 
to inflame the blood. Hence they 
ought to make use of diluent, aci- 
dulated, and gently aperient drink ; 
and in every respect observe the 
most rigid temperauce: they should 
allow themselves more sleep, em- 
ploy the luke-warm bath, and in- 
dulge in the eating of fruit, butter~ 
milk, 
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milk, whey, vegetable aliment, &c. 
—SeeGrizer,Passions, REVENGE, 
Terror. 

ANGLING, among sportsmen, 
is the art of fishing with a rod, to 
which are fitted a line, hook, and 
bait. . The season for this amuse- 
ment commences about the month 
of June, and the proper hours are, 
at the dawn of day, and about three 
o'clock in the afternoon ; at which 
times the fish, in ponds and small 
rivers, are accustomed to feed. 
Easterly winds afford but little 
sport to the angler; for’ those 
blowing from the south, are the 
most cenducive to his purpose ; 
and a warm, but lowring day, is 
of all others the most propitious. 
A cloudy day following a bright 
moon-light night, is always an au- 
spicious omen; as the fish do not 
love to seek for food in the moon- 
shine, and are, therefore, always 
hunery the next morning. The 
observation of small fish, confined 
in a jar, either refusing or taking 
food, affords a good criterion of the 
most convenient season. 

Upon taking his stand, the an- 
gler should shelter himself under 
some tree or bush, or remain at 
least so far from the brink of the 


water, that he may just discern his. 


_ float; asthe fish are timorous, and 
easily frightened away. The rod 
must be preserved in a moderate 
state, neither too dry nor too moist, 
as in these cases it will be either 
brittle or rotten. Various baits are 
used; such as worms, artificial flies, 
paste made of boiled cheese, beat 
up with powdered quick-lime, &c. ; 
when these last are employed, it 
will be proper to cement them 
‘with a littl tow, and rub them 
‘over with honey. The best me- 
thed of using the fly, is down the 
current of the stream; and half a 
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dozen trials will be sufficient to. 
determine, whether the fish will 
take or refuse the bait.—With re- 
spect to the habitations most con- 
genial to particular kinds of fish, it. 
deserves to be noticed, that lLream 
are to be found in the deepest and 
most quiet places; eeds, under the 
banks of rivers; perch and roach, 
ina pure, swift stream; chub, in 
deep, shaded holes:; and ¢rowt, in 
clear, rapid brooks, Situations: 
abounding in weeds, ot old stumps 
of trees, often harbour numbers of 
fish, which bite freely; but there 
is great hazard of breaking the line, 
or entangling the hook. The open- 
ings of sluices and mill-dams al- 
ways invite them up the current, 
to seek for the food which is con- 
veyed with the stream; and an 
gling in these places is generally. 
successful.——See FisHineG. 

ANIMAL, in natural history; 
signifies an organized, living body, 
capable of voluntary motion, and 
endowed with sensation. 

The most powerful instin@ of 
animals is, that of self-preservation, 
and the propagation of the species : 
in order to promote the purpose for 
which they are created, both nature 
and art afford various, and fre- 
quently singular expedients. Inthis 
place, however, we cannot enter 
into the particulars, which will be ‘ 
treated of under the different heads 
of APpPpEeTITE, NouRISHMENT, 
Steep, &c. The two last men- 
tioned sources usually supply those 
powers which have been wasted by 
hunger and thirst, motion, perspi- 
ration, &c.. We cbserve, on many 
occasions, the most admirable con= 
trivances of the inferior creation, in- 
stinGtively displayed ; for instance, 
in the hexagonal cells of bees, and 


‘the archite@tural habitations of the 


beaver. 


Man, indeed, is the only 
E 4 


animal 
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animal which is possessed of no ar- 
tificial instin@, or motives of ac- 
tions performed by mechanical im- 
pulse; but, to compensate for this 
apparent deficiency, Providence has 
endowed him with reason, a fa- 
culty which elevates him far above 
all other created beings, and enables 
him to render himself master of the 
earth. 

With respect to the division of 
animals into different classes, we 
refer to the article ANIMAL KinG- 
DOM. 

ANIMALCULE, in its gene- 
ral acceptation, merely signifies a 
little animal, but is usually applied 
to those living objeéts, which are 
invisible to the naked eye, and can 
be discoverable only by the assist- 
ance of glasses, 

‘ By the invention of the micros- 
cope, we have become acquainted 
with a variety of animals, which, 
from their minuteness, would other- 
wise have escaped our observation ; 
and there is reason to believe that 
myriads of them exist, both in the 
atmosphere and on the earth, which. 
elude the human eye, even when 
assisted by this instrument. They 
are of various kinds, and to be met 
with in different natural bodies, By 
the assistance of magnifying glasses, 
they may be seen in water, vinegag, 
beer, milk, &c.; they are also found 
in corn, paste, flour, and other fa- 
rinaceous substances. 

In the year 1677, M. Lewrn- 
Hacx first discovered their exist- 
ence in the human semen, and that 
of the lower avimals; their num 
ber is inconceivable. On viewing 
with a microscope the milt or seed 
of a male cod-fish, he found them 
in such swarms, and of so diminu- 
tive a size, that he supposed 10,000 
of them, at least, capable of being 
contained in the bulk of a grain of 
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sand; whence he concludes, that 
the semen of this fish produces 
more animalcule than there are 
found living persons in the whole 


world, They appear to° be very 


vigorous and tenacious of life, as 


they continue to move long after 


the animal, from which they are 
taken, is dead. They also have 
this peculiarity, that they are in 
constant notion, without intermis- 
sion, provided there. be sufficient 
fluid, in which they may swim, . 

Great numbers of animalcule, 


-some of which are of an oval fi- 


gure, and others resemble eelf, are 
to be found :in the whitish matter 


that adheres between the human 


teeth; but they have never hitherto 
been discovered, either in the blood, 
saliva, urine, bile, or chyle. 
Animalcule are generated by 
putrefaCtion, and .are supposed to 
produce many diseases, such: as 
the plague, typhas, marsh miasma, 
&c.° ‘The small-pox, measles, and 
other cutaneous eruptions, are alsa 
by many conjeCtured to owe their 
origin to this source. | 
The existence of animalcule in 


the semen, has by several authors _ 


been denied, and among others by 


Mr. Negepuam, who, in an inqui- — 


ry into the generation or produc- 
tion of animals, observes that seeds 
macerated in water, first disunite 
into small, motionless, and appa- 
rently inert particles, but that these 
afterwards possess power of mo- 


‘tion, and seem alive, though in rea- 


lity they are notso., He asserts, 


‘that there are no pre-existent 


germs formed for the production of 
animals, or vegetables, but. that 
matter, organized in a_ peculiar 
manner, iInits minute assemblages, 
produces them. In this opinion 
he is supported by M. Burron, 
Reaumur, Mavursrruis, . and 

other 


-—  ? 


~ 
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other French Naturalists.—See 
GeneRATION and Microscope, 

ANIMAL FLOWER (détiinia 
Sociata) from its supposed pro- 
perty of stinging, was aetsey 
ealled Sea- Nettle. or Sea- Anemone, 
but by late English writers has re- 
ceivedits present name. . This sin- 
gular animal was found in some 


of the islands which were ceded to 


swallow,,. 


this country in the late treaty of 
prare: with France. It is of a ten- 
der, fleshy substance, which con- 
sists of many tubular bodies, gent- 
ly swelling towards the upper part, 
and terminating like a bulb, or 
very smail onion: its only orifice 
is in the centre.of. the uppermost 
part, surrounded with rows of ten- 
tacles or claws which, when -con- 
tracted, appear like circles of beads. 
This opening is capable of great 
extension, and it is amazing to see 
what large fish some of them can 
such as muscles, crabs, 
&c. When the animal has scratched 
out the fish, it throws back the 


shells through the same passage. 


From this aperture likewise, it pro- 
duces its young ones alive, already 
furnished with little claws, which 
they extend in search of food, 

soon as they are fixed. At low 
water they are found on the rocky 
coasts of Sussex and Cornwall, at- 
tached in the shallows to some solid 
substance, by a broad base, like a 
sucker... This base is worthy of 
notice—the. knobs observable on it, 
are formed into several parts, by 
its insinuating itself into the in- 
equalities of rocks, or grasping 
pieces of shelis, part of which fre- 
quently remain in it, covered with 
the fleshy substance. By its as- 
sistance, they are enabled to pre- 
serve themselves from the violence 
of the waves, and withstand the 
fury of a storm, Animal flowers 


limbs 
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very much resemble. the exterior 
leaves of the anemone, and their 
are not unlike its: shag, or 
inner part. ‘They are said to pos- 
sess, in-an extraordinary degree, 
the power of re- production, so that 
to multiply them at pleasure, no-= 
thine more is necessa:y than to cut 
a singlesone into several pieces. 
ANIMAL FOOD. See Foon. 
ANIMAL KINGDOM, an ex, 
pression which includes all orga- 
nized living bodies capable of sen-= 
sation and voluntary motion: and 
essentially differing from  piants 
and minerals, which have neither. 
organs of sense, ‘nor the power of 
loco-motions 
Another circumstance affords a 
criterion to distinguish animals 
from vegetables and fossils; which, 
in many instances, so closely hor- 
der on each other. especialy the 
two former, that naturalists bave 
frequently hesitated, to waich of 
these kingdoms certain marine 
productions, for 1astance, the. po- 
lypus,, may with the gr stest, pro- 
priety be referred —S > Vecera- 
BLE and Minexat !.INGDoMS. 
Vhe circumstance ailuded io 1s the 
following : 
All bodies wich grow from 
without, thal is, derive their origin 
and increase in suct: nianner as to 


approximate to themselves. certain 


foreign and ipert particles, and are 
incapab!e of mouon, consequently 
inanimate, are caled minerals or 


fossils. 
2.. Bodies, having no aggregate 
form, but vrowing from within, 


being provided) with certain tubes 
or vessels adapted to the cirenlation 
of fuids, which atord them nou- 
rishment and proniote theit exten- 
may be said fo enjoy a pas- 
sive life, and are therefore termed 
vegetables, or plants. 
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3. Living creatures which like- 
wise grow from within, and are 
endowed not only with those ves- 
sels, but also with organs of sense, 
the faculty of loco-motion, and the 
power of distinguishing one external 
objedi from another, yet do not en- 
joy the advantages of reason, are 
generally denominated animals. 

Hence arise the three divisions 
of natural bodies, consisting of the 
ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, and Mine-~ 
BAL KinGDOMs. 

Although naturalists, ia general, 
have included man in the first of 
these kingdoms, yet the propriety 
of this classification may justly be 
doubted. He possesses, indeed, 
organs and faculties. in common 
with the brute/creation, yet no in- 
stance has been discovered, which 
evinces that the inferior animals 
enjoy that noble and most import- 
ant of all the gifts of Providence, 
“ yeason.” 

On aceount of this distinguish- 
ing characteristic, we are irrésisti- 
bly induced to separate man from 
the ape, the elephant, the lion, and 
all irrational animals, over which. 
mo other than the reasoning fa- 
culty could confer upon us the ex- 
elusive dominion. ‘Trusting, there- 
fore, that naturalists will, without 
hesitation, agree with us in the 
necessity of reseuing the human 
race, however at present depraved, 
from the humiliating situation in 
which it is placed among the infe- 
rtor animals, we venture, with due 
deference to their judgment, to 
exclude our species from the sub- 
sequent division of the animal king- 
dom, which consists of six distinc& 
classes. 

iL. Aamillary Animals are fur- 
Mished with a heart of two ven- 
tricles and two. auricles; have a 
rei, warm blood, breathe through 
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lungs, produce living young ones, 
and suckle them with their milk. 

II. Birds likewise have a heart 
of four cavities, red, warm blood, 
respire through lungs, deposit eggs, 
and are uniformly provided with 
beaks and wings. 

IIE. Amphibious Animals possess 
aheart, but it has only one ventri- 
cle and one auricle; they have red, 
but colder’ blood than the latter, 
and live alternately on land and in 
water. 

IV. Fishes have also a heart with - 
two cavities, red, cold blood, are 
provided with gills, and can subsist 
only in water. 

V. Inseéts, or creatures, that have 
a heart with one ventricle, but no 
auricle; cold, and generally white 
blood; are furnished with antenne, 
or feelers, on their heads, and un- 
dergo a change of their nature and 
appearance, previous to their dis- 
solution. 

VI. J¥orms also have a heart 
with one ventricle, without an au- 
ricle; cold, white blood; are pro 
vided with ftentacula, or feeling 
threads, but undergo no change. 

Conformably to this division, we 
shall give a more or less detailed 
account of the different domestic 
and wild animals, which either 
from their peculiar nature, habits, 
and form, deserve to be noticed in 
this work, consistently with its 
original plan; or which, in an eco- 
nomical view, contribute to relieve 
our necessities: while a more ac- 
curate knowledge of useful crea- 
tures cannot fail to improve the 
mind, and grati’y the laudable cu- 
riosity of an intelligent reader. : 

ANIMAL LIFE isthat organiz- 
ed principle which distinguishes 
animals from vegetables, “and iS 
susceptible of sensation and pear 
tion. 

. Waite 
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Various conje€tures have, at dif- 
ferent periods, and by eminent 
philosophers, been held respecting 
the nature and origin of this im- 
portant principle, but it still re- 
mains involved in obscurity, In 
a Jate Dissertation, addressed to 
the President and Fellows of. the 
College of Physicians, Dr. Beat- 
TLE resolves it into that inherent 
tendency to approximation and 
cohesion, in some parts of matter, 
and that resilition and elasticity in 
others, the source of which is yet 
undiscovered, and which is not 
deducible from any material, se- 
condary cause. As it was found 
that no animal could exist when 
suddenly deprived of large quanti- 
ties of blood, it was inferred that 
this fluid was the vital principle ; 
an opinion, indeed, which was 
much strengthened by the injunc- 
tion of the Mosaic Law, not to eat 
meat in which there was blood, 
“« that being the life.” A late ce- 
lebrated anatomist adopted this 
epinion, and boldly declared that 
the blood was alive. By some 
physiologists it has been conjec- 
tured, that the eleétric fluid is 
the source and principle of animal 
life: on tbe contrary, modern 
chemists maintain that it is con- 
veyed by that elastic elementary 


gas, termed oxygen, or vital air, 


which, according to their notions, 
is the true principle of vitality. 

_ Without entering into a minute 
investigation of these theories, it 
will be sufficient to state a few of 
the leading circumstances which 
accompany the progress towards 
animation. 

Heat is a material agent in the 
production and continuation of life, 
as is beautifully illustrated in the 
incubation, or hatching of an egg ; 
the progress ef which towards ma- 


turity, 1s nearly as follows :—On 
the first day, no perceptible altera- 
tion takes place; on the second, 
the treadle changes to a pale yel- 
low colour ; and every following 
day it becomes yellower, till at 
length it grows red, and afterwards 
of a deep blood-colour, which soon 
thickens toa firmer substance ; this 
speedily assumes a form, . which, 
when it thickens into life, is 
nourished by the yolk, and laid in 
the white as in a bed provided for 
its accommodation; thus it con< 
tinues increasing, till it grows tow 
large for its narrow bounds, when 
it bursts the wall of its prison, and 
comes forth a perfect animal. » 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM, or 
the art of curing diseases by -the 
magnet, was invented by a German 
philosopher, named Father Hentz, 
of Vienna, who first applied it to 
medicine : but the noted Mesmer, 
a physician of the same city, by 
adopting his principles, and after- 
wards carrying them to a greater 
extent, has been generally consi- 
dered the author of this splendid, 
but fanciful system. The princi- 
ples of that delusive art, are de- 
scribed by him in the following 
manner :—Animal magnetism is an 
universal fluid, constituting an ab- 
solute plenum in nature, and the 
medium of all mutual influence, 
between terrestrial, animal, and 
celestial bodies, It is a most sub- 
tle fluid, capable of flux and ree 
flux, and of receiving, propagat- 
ing, and continuing all kinds of 
motion, The human body has 


poles, and other properties, analo- 


gous to the, maguet, and is. sub- 
jected to its influence, by means of 
the nerves. The action and virtue 
of animal magnetism may be trans- 
ferred from one body to another, 
whether animate or inanimate. It 

ope~ 
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operates at a great distance, with- 
eut the intervention of any sub- 
stance ; is increased and. reflected 
by mirrors; communicated, propa- 
gated, and augmented by sound ; 
and may be Maschaintatad. con- 
centrated, and transported. By 
means of this fuid, some nervous 
disorders are cured immediately, 
and others mediately : its virtues, 
in short, extend to the universal be- 
nefit and preservation of mankind, 
From this extraordinary theory, 
Mesmer fabricated a paper, in 
which he asserted that all diseases 
arise from one common source ; 
that they may be removed by one 
mode of cure; and that this cure 
consists in the application of ani- 
mal magnetism. ‘The folly and 
credulity of the times soon. gained 
partizans to this new and plausible 
theory : it became at length so po- 
pular and fashionable in France, 
that the jealousy of the faculty was 
awakened, and an application was 
‘made to government. A com- 
mittee, consisting of physicians and 
members of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, of which the late illustri- 
ous FRANKLIN was a _ principal 
member, was immediately appoint- 
ed, to inquire into its merits, and 
to ascertain its effects. The con- 
sequence of this examination was 
such as might have been anticipated 
by every rational mind, The spell 
was quickly broken, and the whole 
disclosed to be an artful imposition 
on the weakness and credulity of 
mankind, It is now almost uni- 
versally exploded, and treated with 
merited ridicule and contempt. 
The practice, however, and sub- 
sequent detection of this wild, and 
visionary doctrine, bave not been 
altogether useless ;~> since to the 
-pbilesopher, it has added one more 
to the numerous catalogue of the 
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errors and illusions of the human 


understanding ; and affords a me- 
morable instance of the power of 
imagination.—See Evectaiciwty 
and MaGNerTismM. 
ANIMAL MOTION : various” 
conjectures have been broached 
with a view to account for the ori- 
gin of this important function in 
the animal economy: but, like 
most other springs of aétion, aris- 
ing from a first cause, it is only in 


-aslight degree cognizable to our 


senses, by its evident, mechanical 
effects. 
Anatomists have, indeed, in 
their dissections demonstrated, that 
the contraction of the muscles 
causes motion, but by what pecu- 
liar process, or how produced, re- 
mains still doubtful, and involved 
in obscurity. Among other hypo- 
theses advanced concerning animal 
motion, there prevails an opinion 
that it is occasioned by an impulse 
or irritation of the nerves ; which, 
communicating with all parts of the’ 
body, produce muscular contrac- 
tion, and consequent motion, either — 
toa part or tothe whole of the 
frame, in propartion to the force or 
frequency of the impression. The 
difficulty of comprehending, how 
mere impulse, or irritability of the 
nervous system, should alone be 


‘sufficient to produce such power- 


ful effects, as often follow muscu- 
lar contraCtion, has induced others, 
while they admitted this principle 
as a first cause. of animal motion, 
to believe in the intervention of 
some other matter, which is the 
more immediate agent, in effecting. 
a closer contact of the muscular: 
fibres, and greater energy during 
the time of their contraction. . 
The existence of such a subtle 
matter, as may be capable, of per- 
forming these wonderful pheno- 
nena, 
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mena, has been considered as high- 


ly probable ; and is supposed to re- ' 


side in the medullary substance of 
the nerves. ‘This opinion has, 
lately, been in a great measure 
corroborated by the discovery of 
valves of various sizes attached to 
the nerves, which valves are found 
in greater or smaller numbers, ac- 
_ cordingly as the animal is either of 
a qnicker or slower motion.—See 
Muoscres, 

ANIMAL ECONOMY, in its 
more extensive sense, implies an 
accurate and physiological know- 
ledge, of the use, structure, and 
‘component parts of- all animal 
bodies; but is here intended, to 
signify only such a view of the hu- 
man system, as may afford the 
means of preserving health, and 
promoting the useful purposes of life. 
_ The enjoyment of “a sound 
mind” in a healthy body, being the 
greatest of earthly blessings, a por- 
tion, of the time and industry of 
every rational being ought to be 
employed in the acquisition of so 
desirable a state, For this purpose, 
nothing is more essential than a 
proper knowledge of the various 
branches of animal economy, by 
the assistance of which we are not 
only enabled to preserve ourselves 
in perfect health, but to remove, 
and frequently to obviate the attack 
of many disorders to which we are 
liable, and which, from our igno- 
Tance and mismanagement, might 
otherwise be productive of the 
most fatal consequences. 

Animal economy, _ therefore, 
ought.certainly to form part ofa 
liberal education. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary, nor is it conveni- 
ent, that all persons should be mi- 
nutely instructed in the more ab- 
stract and difficult branches of 
medical or anatomical science ; but 
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an acquaintance with such familar 
and practical parts as are of gene- 
ral use and application, should 
never be superseded by other less 
serviceable pursuits. —- 

Hence we have been induced to 
explain and analyze, in this work, 
many subjects, though apparently 
remote from its, original design, 
yet so intimately connected with 
the physical prosperity of the indi- 
vidual, that an omission of such 
articles would be irreconcilable to 
our chief aim—that of exploding 
hurtful. prejudices, and communi- 
cating useful information, . OF this 
nature and tendency, are the arti- 
cles, ABDOMEN, ABORTION, AB- 
scessEs, Ain, AMPUTATION, AN- 
EURISM, and many others in the 


‘sequel of this Encyclopedia. 


ANIMAL SPIRITS are sup- 
posed to consist of a fine and sub- 
tie fluid, secreted in the cortical 
substance of the brain, and spinal 
marrow, which passes through the 
medullary part, and is conveyed 
through the cavities of the nerves 
to every point of the body, In sup- 
port of this ingenious and probable 
conjecture, many argumenss have 
been adduced: Dr. Meap, in his 
Essay on Poisons, contends that 
the existence’ of animal spirits is 
proved by the almost instantaneous 
diffusion of poisonous venom 
through the whole body ; for the 
bite of a rattle-snake killed a dog 
in less than a quarter of a mynute, 
in which time, according to Dr. 
Keix’s computation of the velocity 
of the blood, the brain or heart 
could not have been injured by its 
circulation: the cause of its death 
must, therefore, be ascribed to a, 
quicker medium, which can be no 
other than that of the animal spi- 
rits. : 

ANIMATION, is that property 

) whith 
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which distinguishes living from 


. ° 5 ; pay 
dead or inanimate matter, and is 


frequently used to denote the prin- 
ciple of life itself. Stri€tly speak- 
ing, however, it is that which im- 
parts energy and attivity to the 
vital powers ; as these may still 
continue, when animation is either 
suspended or destroyed. It is ca- 
pable of modification, and varies in 
its proportion at particular times, 
and in different persons. 

In a moral or intelleQtual sense, 
it denotes an elevated state of the 
mind, in consequence of the pre- 
dominance of some powerful pas- 
sion, such as love, anger, ambi- 
tion, &c. or the vigorous applica- 
tion of stimuli, such as wine, spi- 
Tits, air, exercise, &c. 

Of those causes which produce 
it in the highest degree, the chief 
and most essential is air ;—given 
either in its purest state, or in cer- 
tain combinations with other gases, 
its effects are so singular, as to 
resemble those which were former- 
ly said to be produced by magic, 
Mr. Humpury Davy, of Clif- 
ton, in a work lately published, 
informs us, that after inhaling ni- 
trous oxyd, a gas hitherto consi- 
dered as irrespirable, several per- 
sons, as well as himself, generally 
exhibited symptomis of the highest 
animation, A chearful serenity 
and apparent exultation of mind ; 
a degree of expansion, as if ‘the 
whole body with all its vessels 
were extended ; a powerful im- 


pulse to muscular a@ion; and an. 


indescribable transport, together 
with an irresistible inclination to 
laugh, were among the efteéts 
which it seldom failed to produce. 

Animation may be either dimi- 
nished, or suspended, without in- 
jaring or destroying the living prin- 
ciple, “The former effect may be 
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seen in those persons who have 
suffered from long and close con- 
finement in prisons, hospitals, 
crowded and heated assemblies, as — 
well as in fevers, consumptions, 
and other chronic complaints. In 
these cases, a proper and moderate 
application of the necessary sti- 
muli, such as air, exercise, a 
nourishing diet, &c. will generally 
accomplish, either its partial or 
complete restoration. Of the Jats 
ter, various instances have lately 
happened: persons ‘who were ac- 
cidentally suffocated or drowned, 
have, by timely and proper means 
(particularly those recommended 
by that excellent institution, the 
Royal Humane Society), been suc- 
cessfully re-animated, when life it- 
self seemed on the eve of depart- 
ing. 

Among those causes which prin- 
Cipally tend to preserve and increase 
animation, are temperance, gentle 
exercise, nourishing diet, wine, 
moderate gratifications, and con- 
stant activity, both corporeal and 
mental, . 

Various methods have, at differ- — 
ent times, been recommended to — 
restore animation when suspended, 
either from suffocation or drown- | 
ing. In Spain, they first lay the 
body with its head downwards, 
near a fire, till it begins to feet 
warm, and eye water from the 
trachea, or windpipe; they then 
foment the whole breast, and seat. 
ofthe heart, with spirits of wine, 
brandy, or bread dipped in strong 
wines. By ‘these means, if the 
vital principle be not extinét, the: 
circulation of the blood is usually 
restored.—The French Academy 
advise tobacco-smoke to be forci-- 
bly inje@ted into the anus and 
lungs, after which a vein to be 
opened in ‘the arm ‘and foot : it is 

asserted 
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assetted that, by this method, per- 
‘sons who had lain many hours 
ander water, have been happily re- 
suscitated. 
in the Journal Historique sur les 
matieres du tems, for Dec. 1758, 
-acase is related by Dr. Du Mov- 
LIN, who succeeded in recovering 
ayoung woman after she had lain 
for several hours under water. All 
‘pulsation having ceased, he consi- 
dered it as a desperate case, and 
“was induced to try a method he 
had frequently observed to be suc~ 
cessful with flies and other insects, 
which, when drowned or apparent- 
ly dead, had been revived by half 
‘burying them in ashes or salt. He 
accordingly ordered a quaiftity of 
‘dry pot-ashes to be strewed, about 
three inches deep, on a bed: upen 
this layer his patient. was placed, 
' ‘and another, about two inches in 
‘depth, was spread over her. The 
head was covered with a cap. con- 
‘taining some of these aslies; and 
‘a stocking filled with the same ma- 
‘terial, was placed round her throat. 
Blankets were then laid on the 
bed; and in half an hour her pulse 
“began to beat; after which ‘she 
quickly recovered. If pot-ash can- 
- mot be readily procured, dry salt 
May be used as a substitute. 


In Russia, the common people 


are frequently deprived of sensa- 
tion, by pestilential vapours arising 
from the following cause. Persons 
‘of rank, in that country, have dou- 
ble windows to their houses in 
‘winter, but those of the poorer 
‘classes are only single. During 
‘frosty weather, an incrustation is 
“formed on the inside of those win- 
‘dows, from ‘a condensation of the 
breath, perspiration, “&c. of a 
number of persons living together 
in the same room. This mephitic 
‘orust- is mixed “with ‘the noxious 
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fumes of candles, and of the oven 
with which the chamber is heated. 
When a thaw succeeds, and this 
plate of ice is converted into water, 
a deleterious principle is disen- 
gaged, which produces effe&s si- 
milar to those arising’ from the 
fumes of charcoal. The method 
of recovering persons affected by 
this effluvia, is as follows: they 
are immediately carried out of 
doors, and placed on the snow, 
with no other covering but a shirt 
and linen drawers. ‘S’heir temples, 
and the region of the. stomach are 
then well rubbed with snow; and 
cold ,water and milk is poured 
down their throats. The friction 
is continued till the livid hue of 
the skin disappears, and the sar 
face acquires its natural colour. 

In cases of apparent death, from 
drowning, it is necessary to rub 
the breast and temples for a consi- 
derable time with salt, and all the 
other parts with warm cloths. 
Bladders filled with warm water, 
or bricks heated and wrapped in 
flannel, should be applied to the 
soles of the feet, under the arm- 
pits, and between the thighs. The 
head should be covered with blan- 
kets, to preserve the lungs from 
too sudden an ingress of the ‘air, 
on the renewal of respiration. 
‘When symptoms of returning ani- 
mation appear, a few ounces of 
blood may be takcn from the arm. 

Farther dire€tions for the ma- 
nagement of bodies in that unfor- 
tunate situation, we propose to 
communicate under the articles of 
DRrownineG, Suspension by the 
cord, LiguTnine, &c. : 

As a proof the success -which 
has attended the exertions of medi- 
cal men in this country, who have 
liberally co-operated with the be- 
neyolent design of the Royal Hu- 

mane 
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mane Society, under the inymedi- 
ate patronage of our. august Sove- 
reign, we shall adjourn this sub- 
ye&, in the words. of our wor- 
thy friend, the philanthropic Dr. 
Hawes, a gentleman whose inte- 
grity and disinterested activity de- 
serve equal commendation: “ANt- 
MATron (says this noble veteran), 
has been given to THOUSANDS 
since’ 1774, the birth of our life- 
saving labours,” _ 

ANISE, or Pimpinella, in bo- 
tany, Is an annual, umbelliferous 
and aromatic plant, of which there 
are ten species, though scarcely 
three of them are indigenous, name- 
ly: 

1. Fhe Common Burnet Saxi- 
frage, or the Pimpinella Saxifraga, 


L. which grows on a dry, calcare-_ 


ous, gravelly soil, blossoms in July 
and August; and is described in 
Dr. WitHERING’s Arrangement of 
British Plants, p.311, and Engl. 
Bot. T. 407. — 

Every part of this useful plant 
has a fragrant sme!] and taste, and 
is subservient to many beneficial 
purposes. | 

The white root of the burnet- 
saxifrage is of a very hot, pungent, 
bitterish taste, which may be en- 
tirely extraGed in_ rectified spirits 
of wine, and affords a medicine of 
great efficacy in scorbutic and cu- 
taneous disorders in general, but 
especially for dropsical aud asthma- 
tic complaints, in which it has been 
administered by the great Borr- 
_ HAAVE, with singular success, Al- 
though he direéts it to be taken on- 
ly in a watery infusion, yet we 
would prefer the tincture, as pos- 
sessing in a superior degree the me- 
dicinal virtues of the root. In 
short, the physicians of Germany 
frequently prescribe it in cases 
where emollient, resolyent, deter- 
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gent, diuretic, and: stomachie ree” 
medies are indicated, as well-as for 
removing tumors and obstrutions 
in the glands. | 
FreDeriG Horrman. asserts, 
that this vegetable is an excellent 
medicine for promoting the men- 
ses; while other writers recome 
mend it in all cases where pituitous - 
humours are supposed to prevail, 
such as catarrhal coughs, hoarse- 
ness, and humid asthma, but pars 
ticularly in a symptomatic sore 
throat, called the mucous quinsy. 
There is a variety of the burnet- 
saxifrage growing wild in Branden- 
burgh, aud denominated by Eus- © 
HOLZ, a Prussian botanist, the 
Pimpsvella coerulea, or the blue 
pimpinella; as it. differs from the 
former only, by yielding a blue~ 
colour in rectified spirit, a. similar 
oil on distillation, anda fine blue . 
juice on expressing the fresh root, 
For this reason, we have men- 
tioned it, as it may probably afford 


@ proper substitute tor indigo, which 


we are obliged to inaport at a-con- 
siderable expence. 

The young leaves and shoots of 
this species are very palatable, and 
are eaten as salad: small-bunches 
of them tied together, and suspend- 
ed in a cask of table-beer, or ale, 
impart to it an agreeable aromatic 
taste ; and, it is afiirmed, that they 
likewise tend to correct tart and 
spoiled wines, which, by this sim- 
ple expedient, may be restored to 
their former briskness. Patras 

As the berbs of this plant are 
acknowledged to be a very whole= ~ 
some fodder for cows, to increase 
their milk, and to preserve them 
against epidemics, we presume to 
recommend its culture to the far- 
mer and grazier. | 
_ 2. The Great Burnet-Saxifrage, 
or the Pimpinella magna, 1. de- 
; lights 
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lights in shady places, on. a calca- 
réous soil, also flowers in July and 
August ; and is described by W1- 
THERING, p. 313, and Engl. Bot. 
-T. 408. 


It is stated to possess properties 
similar to the former, though cat- 


\ 


tle refuse to browse upon it, on’ 


account of its hard stalks, which 
often attain the height of four feet. 
3. The Dwarf Burnet-Saxifrage, 
or Pimpinella dioica, L. is rather a 
_ Yare plant in this-country; it only 
grows on hilly pastures and calca- 
reous soils, for instance, on’ St. 
Vincent's Rock, near Bristol, and 
above Uphill, in Somersetshire. 
Itbears flowers in May and June; 
is described by WitHertne, p. 
313; and delineated in Grrarn’s 
Herbal, 1054. 3. 
Its properties are not sufficiently 
“ascertained; but being a dwarfish 
plant, the two preceding species in 
every respect deserve the prefer- 
ence, at 
ANNEALING, | by -artificers 
called nealing, is a part of the pro- 
cess of making, or finishing, glass ; 
and consists in placing bottles and 
other vessels, while hot, in a kind 
of oven or furnace, where they are 
suffered gradually to.cool., 1 
The difference between unan- 
nealed, and annealed glass, is. very 
remarkable. 
that has not undergone this process, 
is broken, ‘it often flies into a small 
powder, with a violence apparent- 
ly disproportionate to the stroke 
_ which it received. In general, it 
_ isin greater danger of being broken 
from a very slight blow, than from 
a more considerable one, Such 
vessel will often resist the effects of 
a pistol bullet dropt* into it from 
the height of two or three feet, yet 
a grain of sand falling into it, will 
break it into small fragments. This 
NO,I—=VoL.I, - 


When a glass vessel’ 
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sometimes takes place immediately 
on dropping the sand into it, but’ 
the vessel will frequently remain 
apparently sound, for several mi- 
nutes after; when, without the 
least touch, it will suddenly fly to. 
pieces. If the glass be very thin, 
this effeét does not take place ; 
and, on the contrary, it.seems to 
possess all the properties of such as_ 
are annealed, ) 

» Glass is one of those bodies which 
increase in bulk, on passing from a 
fluid toa solid state. When it is 
allowed to crystallize regularly, 
the particles are so arranged, that 
it has a fibrous texture; but, when 
a mass of melted glass is suddenly 
exposed to a cold temperature, the 
surface crystallizes, and forms a 
firm shell round the interior fluid 
parts, by which they become solid, 
and are prevented from expanding. 

By the précess of annealing, the 
glass is preserved for some time in 
a.state approaching to fluidity ; the 
heat increases the bulk of the crys- 
tallized part, and renders it so soft, 
that the internal fibres have an op- 
portunity of expanding and forming 
a regular crystallization. 

A similar process is now used for 
rendering kettles, and othér ves- 
sels of cast iron, less brittle; which 
admits of the same-explanation as 
that above stated. he greater 
number of metals diminish in bulk 
when they pass from a fluid to a 


solid state, Iron, on the contrary, 
expands. 


ANNUITY implies a sum of 
mony payable yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly, to continue for a_cer- 
tain number of years, for life, or 
for ever. 

An annuity is called an arreary 


when it contingles unpaid after it 


becomes due; and is said to be in 


-reyersion, when the _ purchaser, 


ale upon 
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upon paying the price, does hot 
immediately enter upon possession : 
the .annuity not. commencing tll 
some time.after,,. a 

, The interest, upon annuities may 
be computed either in the simple. 
or.compound .manner, . But the 
Jatter, being. most equitable, is ge- 
nerally preterred. Maen 

In the first class, viz. in those 


which, extend fora limited period, , 


the, principal considerations are, the 
annuity, rate, and tine being given,. 
to. find the amount, or sum of 
yeatly payments, and. interest. 
‘These are readily. ascertained, by 
a series of algebraical calculations. 
._In freehold estates,, the principal 
circumstances tobe attended to, are, 
1. The annuity,,or, yearly rent, 
2. The price, or present value; and, 
$. The, rate of interest, 
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Yi Sty. YO ed ya bee Were 1¢ fe, Oe 
The yalue of life-annuities is de= _ 


termined by comparative. observa- 
tions and calculations. derived from, 
the bills of mortality. Several 
computations haye been made for 
this purpose; the most esteemed 
of which are those by, Dr., Hat. 
yey, Mr. Simpson, and M. De 
MGIV.BE..\ .) tof).2au6 id) (nee Rules 

Breslaw, the capital of Silesia, 
being a central place, and notmuch 
crowded, was fixed upon by Dr,. 
Harvey, who had recourse to the 
bills of mortality, when he come. 
posed his table, He selected 1000 
persons, all born in, one year, and 
obseryed, how many of these re 
mained alive every.year from their 
birth, to the extinGtion of the last 5 
and, consequently, ascertained, the. 


number which died in each year, ~ 


as follows.: . 
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Pessopsltwgs, Retsarell aye. Heren stv e, | Persgns 
iving. living. |; > eg "| living, 
| Z wk Ht A 
1000 || 24 | 573:|| 47 70 | 142 
$55 U.25 |. GZ As Re a eg te Ee 
798 || 26 | $60 || 49 2% 4120 
700.22), 993. |i BO 73} 109 
732.4 28 | 546, || 51 24} 98 
710 1; 29 | 539 }} 52 75, | $8 
Gy2 || 30.) 531 || .53 BO vb oe 
G80 J) 3h | 523) ]i 54 77°) 08 
670 4.32 | S15; |} 95 FE pS 4 
G61 |). 33 | 507, || 56 79} 9. 
053 || 34 | 499 || 97 /80 } Ad 
6460 || 35 | 490.4) 58 | Sh} 34 
640 {) 36 | 481 f| 99 82 | 28 
634 11.37 | 472, || 00 83 | 23 
628 }/ 38 | 463, }].04 84 | 20 
622 |) 39 |. 454 }} 02 85. 15 
616 || 40 | 445, |} 68 12 4} 86} Ql 
| 610 | AL 436 |} .Q4 2} 87 § 
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As: there is allowed to be: 4 
greater disparity. between births 
and’ burials in the city of London, 
than in any other place; Mr: Simp- 


sin’ selects 1280 persons, all! born. 


im: the same year, and records: the 
Dumber remaining alive each year, 
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till note be left, in order to form.a, 
table particularly suited to this, po- 
pulous citys _ ' 

The following is Mr. Stmésown’s 
table: on, the bills. of. mortality, at 
London : ; 


Persons Persons{ 
Age o 


living, living. 
434.11 48 | 220 
. 426 || 49 212 
418: || 50 204 
410 |] 51 196 
AO2 }| 52 188 
304 ||. 53 180 
385: || 54 172 
8706 1} 55.|. 165 
307 }| 56 158 
358. |} 57 151 
349 || 58 144 
340 11 59 | 137 
331 || 60 130 
82204} O14. .128.4 
313 |} 62 117 } 
304 || 63 ltd 
204 || 64. 105 | 
284 || 65 99 
274 || 66 93 
264. 1) 67 87 
255 {| 68 81 
246 |i Go 75 
2371| 70 69 
228 |] 71 64 


But these tables, however perfect 
they may be in themselves, must 
be considered only as probable con- 
jeGures, founded on the usual pe- 
riod of human life, which is esti- 
mated as follows: . 

1. The probability that a person 
of a given age may live a certain 
number of years, is.measured by 
the proportion which the number 
of persons living at the proposed 
age bears to the difference between 
the said number, and that of per- 
sons existing at the given ages, 


Thus, if it be required to know 
what chance a person 40 years of 
age may have to live seven years 
longer, the reader should refer ta 
Dr. HALvey’stable, and from 445, 
the number of persons living at 40 
years of age, subtract the number 
of persons living at. 47 years of age, 
and the remainder, being 68, will 
be the number of those who have. 
died during those seven years. The 
probability, that the person in ques- 
tion will live these seven years, ig 
in the proportion of 377 to 68, or 

B2« nearly 


ee 
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néatly as 55 to 1. By Mr. Srmp- 
son’s table, the chance is some- 
what less than that of 4 to 1. 


“If it be desirable to ascertain the 
year; which a person of a given 


age has an equal chance of attain-. 


ing, the inquirer ought to find half 
the number of persons living at 


that given age, in the tables ; and 


the year required will appear in the 


column of ages. 


The premium of insurance upon 
lives may also, in some degree, be 
regulated by these tables, as fol- 


_ Jows: 


The chance which a person of 
25 years has to live another year, 
is, by Dr. Hartey’s table, as 80 
to 1; but the chance that a per- 
son of 50 years has to live a year 
longer, is only 30 to 1; and con- 
sequently the premium for insur- 
ing the former onght to be the pre- 
mium for insuring the latter for one 


‘year, as 30 to 80, or as 3 to 8.” 


Life-annuities are commonly 
bought or‘sold at a certain number 
of years’ purchase. ‘The value of 
an annuity ‘of one pound for an age 


of 50 years, at 3 per cent. interest, 


is about 121. 10s. or twelve anda 
half years’ purchase. : 
Among’ those who. have written 
on this subject, none is more de- 
servedly celebrated than Dr. Price, 
the author of Observations on Re- 
versionary Payments, innutties, 
&c. published in 1771; and his 
curious remarks on this subject, 


‘ Gnserted in the Ixv‘® vol. of the 


Philos. Transaétions, for 1775, p. 


A24, are well worthy of perusal 


and attention. 

In’ our opinion, life-annuities, 
when granted by individuals whose 
property is already involved, or 
who by such an expedient injure 
ihe just expectations of their rela- 


tives, ought not to be connived at: 
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in a well-regulated State —Viewed - 
in a commercial light, ‘this species» 
of gambling, in a: certain degree, — 
resembles the furious rage for the 
hazard. or pharo-table; to which: ° 
all those adventurers and avaricious - 
money-Jenders generally. resort, 
who are anxious to amass large 
sums of money, which, by moderate 
legal interest, could not be realized. 
ANODYNE, is a term applied 
to medicines which: have ‘a ten- 
dency to assuage pain, This de~ 
sirable purpose may be attained in 
three different ways: 1. By pare- 
orics, or such remedies as: are 
calculated to ease pain; 2. By sopo- 
rifics, which relieve the patient by 
causing artificial sleep; and 3. By 
narcotics, or such .as stupify, by 
their ation on the nervous system. 
This division, though sanctioned 


by general authority, is very im- 


perfect; and we shall attempt to 
explain the subject in a manner, ~ 
perhaps, more consonant with just 
principles of animal econuomy—not 
from the result, but from the cause 
by which a proper application of 
anodynes induces certain changes 
in the human body. In order to 
give a distinét view of the subject, 
we shall arrange them under three 
classes ; namely, 

I.- Such remedies as tend either 
to remove the offending cause, or 
prevent the part affected from re- 
ceiving a sensible and painful im- 
pression, viz. in consequence of 
the amputation of a limb; the 
drawing of a tooth; the burning 
of parts either by the cautery, or by 
means of a red-hot iron; the ap- 
plication of the tourniquet, a tight 
ligature, compresses, &c. ‘To this — 
class also belong opiates, and other 
stupifying medicines, administered _ 
for the suspension of pain; but 
which may be justly termed, ‘ poi- 

‘i sons 
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sons of the sensitive faculty.” 
However liberally others may ex- 
plain the’ effects of opium on the 
organs of the mind, we cannot 
avoid chserving, that its operation 
on the sensorium commune is always 
attended with violence, and that so 
powerful a medicine ought not to 
be intrusted to the hands of those 
who are but little acquainted with 
its nature. Nay, we are of opinion, 
that even medical men canuot be 
too careful in its exhibition ; but 
far from wishing to deprecaté the 
use of this invaluable drug, which 
cannot, in the present state of me- 
dica] science, be excluded from the 
list of . medicinal. substances, we 
shall here venture to suggest a few 
ideas respecting the propriety, and 
greater safety, of its external use. 
In very painful wounds, excru- 
ciating rheumatism, contractions, 
and paralytic affections arising from 
frequent spasnis and striures, the 
external use of opium is both safe 
and beneficial, especially if com- 
bined with antispasmodic and emol- 
lient remedies, such as camphor, 
lint-seed oil, marshmallows, &c. 
These alone are frequently suth- 
‘cient to relieve distressing pain, 
without the assistance of anodynes 
propeily so called; as the latter 
generally determine the circulation 
of blood towards the head, and oc- 
casion giddiness, stupor, and a re- 
laxation of the nerves, With the 
above. additions, however, opium 
may: be advantageously employed 
in the form of baths, fomentations, 


ointments, cataplasms, and parti- 


eularly in ‘ehyster $.— (See the: arti- 
cle Aspoman, p. 5. laudanum). 

» When the-pain’ isin the interior 
“organs, and-its seat cannot be pre- 
cisely ascertained; or when it arisés 


tm. catises which neither the pa- - 


tient - nor physician can discover, 


‘of sweet olive ‘oil; 


nal canal be obstructed, 


ter; 
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we would prefer the following 
anodyne liniment, a timely appli- 
cation of which has frequently pro- 
cured immediate relief: take one 
outice of the dried “leaves of: the 
common henbane, or four ounces 
of the green plant, and half a pint 
digest them 
near a fire for a few days, then 
ieee the leaves throug!» a coarse 
piece of'linen, filter the “decogtion, 
and preserve it in a vessel closely 
stopped. ‘This preparation, if ap- 
plied warm, or rubbed into painful 
parts, has, according to our own 
experience, proved of: singular effi- 
cacy. 

II. Those remedies which are 
calculated to: change, suppress, or 
evacuate the material cause of pain, 
and are therefore the most rational, 
though, unfortunately, not always 


within the reach of the medical 


Thus, if the intesti- 
or the 
stomach clogged with acrid matter 
that cannot fail to produce violent 


practitioner. 


‘colics, and other disorders, the prin- 
cipal aim will be to evacuate it by 


purgatives, or emetics, and thereby 
not only cure the complaint, but, 
at the same time, save the patient’ S. 
life, which, by means of opiates, 
given either by the mouth or clys« 
without such previous eva=- 
cuations, would be exposed to im- 
minent danger. Hence we are in- 


‘duced to express our opinion des 
‘cidedly in favour of those who, 


from a conviction of the great im- 
portance of. the trust reposed. in 
them, seriously hesitate to employ 
anody nes, so long as there is a pos- 


' sibility of dispensing with such pre- 


carious remedies.’ But, in 


Cases 


“where. the morbid matter cannot 


be expelled, a skilful. praGitioner 
will endeavour, at least, to deprive 


‘jt of its: adtivi ity, or to. neutralizent, 


Ba while 
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while in the human body. In this 
manner, pains arising from acri- 
monious humours are relieved by 
drinking bland, diluent, and -sac- 
eharine Jliquots; from intestinal 
worms (though resisting every ve- 
mifuge), by remedies-;which destroy 
them before they are carried off 
by the feces; from a pleurisy, by 
such means as resolve the stagnant 
fluids, and promote their circulation 
through the constricted capillary 
vessels ;' from stones in the bladder, 
if they: be too large for expulsion, 
by the use of lime-water, which 
tends to blunt theiredges, gc. ‘These 
illustrations, however, might be 
accompanied with a variety of prac- 
tical hints and precautions, if we 
did not intend to reserve: such ob- 
servations, till we have occasion to 
treat of the differentiacute and pain- 
ful diseases; under their resspective 
heads. 
/ITI. The last class of anodynes 
comprehends all those which, by 
exciting impressions and repre- 
sentations of a different kind, either 
counteract or. subdue the pain. 
‘These are. generally resorted: to, 
when neither the affeéted organs 
canbe: locally relieved, the mate- 
rial cause removed, ‘nor the senses 
stupified by «narcotics. © Hence 
physicians are frequently. obliged to 
employ such expedients as may 
suppress the partial  affeétion, by 
exciting feelings of a different na- 
ture, and perhaps to a ‘more intense 
degree than those occasioned: by 
the original complaint. These re- 
medies, however, ‘require equal 
ingenuity and precaution. Thus, 
for instance, violent head-ach, tooth- 
ach, pains of the breast, &c. may 
be alleviated by blisters, or cata- 
‘plasms -made of onions, garlic, 
-mustard-seed with vinegar, horse- 
yadish, «and. similar | stintulants ; 
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rheumatic and gouty affections, by 
early friction with flannel, which, 
for many reasons, is preferable toa 
flesh-brush, All these applications, 
nevertheless, ought to be,maturely 
considered, previous ‘to their use, 
with respect. to the place, strength, 
and duration, of the stimulus. 

To this class may also be referred, 
diversions of-.the mind; inclina- 
tions and passions artificially -ex- 
cited, in order to direét the atten- 
tion of the patient to.a different 
objet: such expedients are fre- 
quently of excellent: service, -espe- 
cially in. chronic.diseases, and to 


* 


_ inveterate hypochondriacs. {Inia 


‘similar manner, terror and anger 
“sometimes instantaneously suppress 
the painful sensations of gouty.and 
rheumatic patients. Thus, the plea- 
sures. of conversation, a-country- 
life, theatres, music, -dancing, 
hunting, and similar amusements, 
ate often’ more, effectual anodynes 
than wine, brandy, or laudanum:; 
the former jagreeably cozen jand 
-delude the .mind; the Jatter«al-— 
ways; sooner or.later, aggravate:the 
complaint, 

Having-given this concise «view. 
of the subject, we shall add only:a 
few general, observations : relative 
to the manner of determining, 
whether, and when.a patient:may 
-with safety resort to. anodynes ; be-: 
-cause, in this place, -we cannot-en- 
ter into,particulars, which it:would 
‘become necessary: to repeat,» when 
treating of those substances them- 
selves. . 

If a. person. be suddenly. seized 
-with. violent -pains, the. causexer 
source.of which cannot be. clearly. 
~ascertained, it will be iof;.thefirst 
-consequence.to inquire, whether 
othe patient. be at the, same ‘time ~ 
subject to febrile heat,accompa-. 
nied by ite madi 


| 
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of. blood towards the head, anda 
Strong, , fall “pulse. In such case, 
af thé pain should not'abate on the 
friction. of the’ parts” affected, or on 
“plunging t the legs i in warm water, 
it would be proper to take a few 
‘ounces of blood from the arm or 
foot. In many instances of acute 
pain, however, the pulse i is Consi- 
‘derably depressed, ‘and the circula- 
“tion of the Aluids i in general so lan- 
“guid, that the extremities appear 
-Yather — pale “and cold: yet, under 
these circumstances also, it may 
frequently become necessary to 
bleed the patient without delay, in 
“order to restore an uniform action 
‘of the vessels ; a point to be detet- 
Mined by the judicious pradtitioner. 
From whatever cause an internal 
or deep-seated pairi may arise, it 
‘will always be useful to allow the 
patient « considerable portions of di- 
Juent drink, such as luke-warm 
_water mixed ‘with a fourth” part 
‘of milk,” or decoétions ot barley, 
“blanched oats, rice, &C. ; to admi- 
“nister emollient clysters, consisting 
“of six parts of warin water, two of 
“oil, and one of soft sugar ; towrapthe 
_suffering partin : soft fle :nnel, or, if it 
‘can bear the application of heat, to 
“cover | ‘the whole with a common 
_ poultice, made of the crumb of bread 
boiled in milk, with the addition of 
‘a little sweet oil; to place, the pa- 
- tient, ‘if his peculiar situation and 
circumstances admit of this prac- 
" tice, i in a tepid bath, of a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 8° of FAHREN- 
‘EIT; and, lastly, if none of these 


“relief, fo resort to opium, or lau- 
danum, as the. last resource : one 
“grain | of the former, or twenty 
“drops ofthe latter, with a proper 
quantity of diluent beverage, is ge 
_herally a sufficient lose, to persons 
“Rot accustomed | to. its us lise, iButlet - 


‘sation of pain. 


— 
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‘us, here observe, that even in very 


desperate | paroxysms Of 7 pain, there 
is no necessity of giving an indis- 


~ criminate preference to opium, till 
‘every other method bas been pre- 


viously , tried: : “this, for instance, 


‘the’ most ‘excruciating. hedd and 


tooth-ach have ‘often’ Meer suddenly 


dispelled, by. applying’ horse-tadish " 
‘in fresh shavings, or bruised’ gar- 


lick, between two fine’ pieces’ of 


muslin, to the bend of both arms,, 


or the’ hams." 
Another simple remedy of equal 


efficacy, in petiodical’ head- dchs, 


especially in'the morning, “is 4 thin 


“picce of fresh lémon- -peel freed fre om 
‘the soft fibrous’ part, and pfaced’én 


cach of the temples, before thé vo- 


Tatile’oil be evaporated. “These ex- 


ternal applications | are perfectly 
safe; for, as their action is con- 


‘fined to the part. which they stima- 


late, they ‘occasion a degree ‘of itfi- 


‘tation different from the original 


complaint, and thus’ produce a cés- 
In the “last- -men- 
tioned case, we woul ld’ also recom- 


‘mend the timely application “of” a 


few leeches, either to’the temples, 


‘or rather to the Jateral part’of the 


neck, beliind the eas, where the 
effect i is almost instantaneous, © 
Lastly, opium may be called an 
almost divine Temedy, ~ when judi- 
ciously administered, in gabgrenes, 
after painful atiiputations, fractures 


“of bones, and, in Short,’ ‘evety ope- 
‘ration “atténded’ with ‘spasms’ arid 
great prostration of strénsth ;° but 
especiafly in’ diséasés “of the eyes, 


,expedients should afford’ the desired © such as the cataraét, or Gutta serena. 


“ANT, ‘or ‘Pormica, in Zoology, 
is a gentis of insects belonging’ to 


“the sixth’ class of the animal king- 
“domi. * 
“are, 
“tween the: Uredst and belly*; and 
the joint is 50 deep, that the anis 


Thé characters of this insect 
that’ theré i is a staall scalé be- 


Sindee ¥b 


Ny at “mal 
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mial appears as is it were stint ent 
through the. body. The: females 
and the neuters, or working ants, 
which have no sexual chara¢teris- 
tics, are furnished with a secret 
sting; and both the males and fe- 
Hales have wings, but the neuters 
have none. There are eighteen 
species, which are in general dis- 
. tinguished by their colours. 

These inseéts cohabit in nume- 
rous parties, 
of republic, not unlike that of the 
bees. ‘Their nests are in the form 
of an oblong square, and contain 
paths which lead to different ma- 
gazines. ‘Their method of con- 
structing these habitations is truly 
wonderful. Some of the ants are 
employed in making the ground 
firm, by mixing it with a kind of 
glue, to prevent its crumbling, and 
falling upon ‘them: others may be 
seen gathering several twigs, which 
they use for rafters, by placing them 
over the paths to~support the co- 
vering : they lay others across, and 
upon these, rushes, weeds, and 
dried grass, which they form into 
a double declivity, and thus con- 
duct the water from their maga- 
zine, 

For provisions they secure every 
thing which, to them, ‘is eatable, 
‘and we may often observe one 


loaded with a dead fly, sometimes © 
several together with the carcass of ” 


a may-bug, or other large inseét ; 
and, if they cannot transport it, 1 


they consume part of it upon the i 


spot, at least so much as may re- 
duce it toa bulk adequate to their 


strength. They lay up hoards of ’ 


wheat. and other corn; and, for 
fear it should sprout from the 
moisture of their subterraneous 
cells, they gnaw off the end which 
would produce the bladé. It is re- 
markable, that if one ant meets 


and maintain a sort — 
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another which is loaded, it always 
gives way, or will help it, if. it 
be over-burthened. Indeed, the 
strength of this little animal is 
astonishing, as one of them will 


frequently drag a burthen many | 


times heavier than itself ! 

On depriving a mouse or‘other 
small animal of its skin, and placing 
it on an ant hill, ina little box, 
perforated in several parts, so as to 


admit a free passage for the ants, it 
will be found, in a few days, con-_ 
verted into the most perfect skeleton. 


The ant deposits. her eggs in the 
manner of the common flies, and 
from these eggs are hatched the 
larve, a sort of small maggots, or 
worms without legs ; which, aftér 
a short time, change into large 
white aurelza, or chrysalids, usually 
called ant’s eggs. : 
Although ants are considered as 
injurious to husbandry, by making 
their hills, and impairing the grass 
upon pasture land, yet they are 
unjustly reproached with damaging 
fruit-trees. In Switzerland, they 
are made subservient to the de- 
struétion of caterpillars, by hang- 


ing a pouch filled with ants upon 
a tree, whence they are suffered 


to make their escape, through 


“an aperture, and over-run all its 


branches, without being able to 
reach the ground, as the trunk has 
been previously smeared with wet 
clay, or soft pitch, in consequence 


of which, impelled by hunger, they i 
fall upon the caterpillars, and de- Ni 


WouL then, sage." s ky . 
Ants have also been successfully 
used in medicine, 


‘added to warm baths, when used 


for the gout and sprained limbs.’ 


We. 


By distillation, » 
they afford an acid liquor, which, _ 
, when mixed with brandy, is by 
many considered asa strengthening 
nervous cordial; they havealso beén ~ 


ee, eee 
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We shall now proceed to state 
several methods, of destroying this 
numerots insect. The most simple 
of these is, to pour boiling water 
into the apertures of their hillocks. 
_ By mixing soot with cold: water, 
‘and pouring it at the roots of trees 
infested by them, they will speedily 
be destroyed.” Besides that pie 
mentioned; there is another simple 


expedient, to prevent them from. 


descending a tree which they visit 
“Nothing farther is required, than to 
“mark witha piece of common chalk 


a circle round its-trunk, about two... 


feet from the ground, and about an 
inch or two in brea th : as soon as 
the ants arrive at this ring, not one 
will attempt to cross it. This cu- 
rious experiment, however, should 
_be performed in dry weather, and 
the ring must be renewed, when 
partly washed off by rain. 
The small garden-ants, whichare 
‘ supposed to devour the young shoots 
of frait-trees, may be destroyed, 
by placing among them a number 
of large ants, which are commonly 
found in the woods; as there pre- 
- vails between these two species of 
insects so strong an antipathy, that 
the larger sort attack the smaller, 
and never relinquish the combat till 
‘they have extirpated, or driven 


‘their antagonists trom the neigh- 


bourhood. 

Mr. Ciurrersuck, jun. of 
Watford, washed the walls of his 
“hot-house with a painter’s brush, 
dipped in a solution made of four 
ounces of sublimate, in two gallons 
of water; and since that application, 
neither the red spider, against which 
this remedy was employed, © nor 
ants, have made their appearance. 

One of the most effeQual me- 
thods of dispersing these troubie- 
some insets from plantations and 
gardens, we believe, is that men- 


AMT. lve 


‘tioned in the Encyclopedia Britan- 


nica; on the authority of which 
we shall communicate it to .our 
readers :. ‘a smali quantity of ha- 


“man feces, when-placed inio their _ 
hills, will not only destroy \great ° 


numbers, but expel the rest trom 
their habitations.” 
See Derr. 


_ Antelope. 
Anthemis. See CHAMOMILE. 


Anthericum. See SripERWORT. 

ANT-HILLS areso well known, 
that they require no additional de- 
scription to that given under, the 
article AntT.—They are very inju- 
rious to dry pastares, not only by 
wasting the extent of soil. which 
they cover, but by impeding the 
scythe at the time of mowing, and 
yielding a poor food, pernicious to 
cattle. The manner of. reducing 
them, simply consists-in- cutting 
them into four paris, from the top, 
and then digging deep enovsh to 
take out the core below, so that 
when the turf is replaced, it may 
be somew!at lower.-than the level 
of the rest. of the. land: 


ants prevented from returning to 
their former situation, The a 
taken ott* sould, be. scattered, 
renioved to a considerable hall 
lest they might collect it, and soon 
form another hill.. This useful kind 
of work ought to be performed. in 


wiuter 5 for’ if, at that season, the 
places be left open, the frostand. . 
succeeding rains will destroy those 


ants which are in the lower part. of 
their habitation, 
and Somersetshire, 
kind of spade is used fot this per 
pose; its. blade is very sharp, 
and: so formed, -that. the..whole 
edge describes about: three-four ths 
of a circle. 200% 

St. Aianas lies, 
SIPELAS, of RosE, 


thus the _ . 
place will be more wet, and the - 


In Hertfordshire - 
a ‘particu. Mis 


See ERry-" | 
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Anthoxanthum odoratum, 'L. See 
‘Sw BET-SCENTED SPRING-GRASS. 


Anthyllis vulneraria, L. See 
-KIDNEY-VETCH. 
ANTIDOTES, are .medicines 


which prevent or cure the effects of 

_deleterious.substances, either taken 
into the stomach, or externally ap - 
plied to the-human body. 

Of those poisons, which genera y 
prove mortal,. when swallowed, the 
-principal are, arsenic, corrosive 
sublimate, glass. of antimony, ver- 
adigrease, and lead. Mineral poi- 
sons mppareny attack the solid 
parts of the “stomach; and, by 
eroding its substance, occasion 
death. Antimonials rather injure 
the nerves, and destroy .by, pro- 
ducing conyulsions. .dMost yegeta- 
ble poisons seem.to operate in, this 
-mapner.;. but fatal accidents more 
frequently. happen from the former. 

Ymathe year 1777, M.-Navigr 
advised. large quantities of milk to 
\be administered to persons who had 
‘ swallowed arsenic ;.a metal, the vi- 
sulence .of..which is effectually 
counteracted - by this liquid, as it 
allays the irritation of the viscera, 
and prevents. the inflammation of 
the intestines. The. patient is.af- 
-terwards directed to take adramof , 
‘the liver of sulphur in a. pint. of 
“swarm. water ;. bat. when this can- 
“not: be procured, he may. substitute 
-a gently. alkalipe lixivium, or soap- 
“Water, a solution ..of iron. in .vine- 
“gar, or any other. acid, or.¢even.a 
| ' portion of ink, if nothing, else can 
‘be readily. procured. »The..cure 


may be completed. by the constant | 


mse of milk and warm sulphureous , 
waters.—See ARSENIG, 


«Phe remedies most suited to ob- 


_viate the effects ..of corrosive subli- 
mate, are different preparations of 
»the liver of sulphur, which decom-. ; 


Fags Sl 


poses or resolves the mercurial salt; ~ 


cand, .by the addition of the alkali 
to the acid, forms. an inoffensive 
neutral salt. Acids, therefore, even — 
of the mildest kind, are fatal, if ap- 


plied to countera@t this poison, 38 _ 


4 


they render it more aétive: thus, — 
even, lemonade, or treacle, are per- a 


Nicious, as they contribute. to in- 
crease pain and danger. .Com 

salt dissolved in water, readily pre- 
Cipitates the mercury, and. thereby 
greatly abates its virulence. .Lhis: 
article being always ready, it ought 
to.be resorted to preferably, to any 
otber ; especially. as, when taken in 


emetic, or carries off the mercury 
by stool. 

Volatile and, fixed alkaline salts 
and spirits, also precipitate , mer- 
_cury, such as, spirits of har tshorn, 
or sal ammoniac, salt of tartar, 
wormwood,. &c. ;,but,,as these can 


_a large quantity, it operates as an 


seldom be aceacen on an emer= 


gency, the, following articles may 
be substituted, viz. pot-ashes dis- 
solved in, warm or cold water, byt 
_the lixivium should not be_tao . 
strong. jWhen_pot-ashes are not 
,at. hand, warm water _may °,b: be 
‘strained through ashes. of. bean- 
“stalks, broom; straw, or‘any other 
vegetable that, can be most, readily 
-burned, White .or black. soap. 


should be injected by way. of clys- 


ter, and hkewise dissolyed, rye all 


the water. that 1s drunk. > i 


Those poisons which .may be - 

called culinary, are perhaps the 
most. destru@ive ; because they are 
_ generally, the, least. suspected. No 
‘vessels therefore .whieh contain — 
copper in their composition, should 
be used in cookery, .&c. In cases. ~ 


where. the, poison of, verdigrease — 


bas been, recently swallowed, eme-. 
tics should, first, be, given, and af= 


scons i 
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terwards cold water gently, alkalis- 
ed, ought to*be drunk: in abnee 
“ance. 

__ Though ‘lead may not be consi- 
‘dered as corrosive “poison, sits -ef- 
‘fetts sare nevertheless. déleterious, 
sand «may “be -correCted-by the -re- 
medies already. suggested, namely, 
eby drinking large quantities of aci- 
‘dulated liquors, or solutions of thé 
iver of sulphur, and completing 
‘the. cure -by gentle laxatives ; but, 
‘in the commencement of the-com- 
‘plaint, ‘drastic —purgatives:should be 
carefully avoided. 

‘The poisonous effects of mineral 
‘acids may be counteraéed ‘by the 
‘administration of calcined magne- 
sia. XM. Descrantes relievedia 
“soldier in 'theagonies of death, who 


had swallowed .a-glass of ‘the sul- 


~phuric acid, or ail of - vitriol, by 
prescribing the following antidote, 
“wiz, a‘dram and a-half of the-car- 


‘bonate of » magnesia (magnesia usta 


saerata), dissolved-in a. tea- -cupful 
“of pure water. ‘This. dose pro- 
duced, excessive vomiting. “He re- 
»peated ithe magnesia in the quanti- 
ty. of half, a'dram every half hour, 
.giving oat intervals-a. solution of - 
wum-arabic and sugar till the cure 
“was accomplished, | | 
To ebviate the ill -effe&s -of 
“opium, emetics- should be given as 
sspeedilyas-possible. If the. first 
‘symptoms only:appear, which are 
ethe-same as: those-of’ intoxication, . 
ithe following-emetic will-be of ser- 
“vice, viz.+ Simple spearmint-water _ 
and oxyivel of. squills, of each one 
ounce, and-halt.a-seruple of ipeca- 
cuanha : ‘frequent draughts of wa- 
‘ter-grue] should be. given, to-assist 
‘the operation, “If. the: poison has | 
sbeen swallowed ina’ liquid state, 
“which maybe ascertained from the 
‘smell of! ns — dapper four or 
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-but if in-a ‘solid form).two or three 
more must be procured, by giving 
ifresh doses. Should thé.symptonis 
‘continue violent, it will be neces- 
sary to increase the quantity of the 
‘medicines, in-proportion to:the ur- 
‘gency of the case, and the strength 
of the patient. ‘The principal ob- 
-je€t to be kept in view, according 
to Dr. Seaman, is, to produce 
-such a degree of: irritation, as may 
-counteraét the, narcotic effeéts of 
this deleterious drug. Hence at 
is very useful to stimulate the.nos- 
trils. with spirits of -hartshorn,. and 
to:apply fri€tion with salt over the 
whole body. 
Lemon juice, a solution: of. sits 
vitriol, .and other.acid. substances, 
“have long been considered, as effec- 
tual antidotes against opium ; but 
they do not aftord sufficient secus 
Tity. 
‘As we seriously. advise all per- 
sons in this unfortunate. situation, 
immediately to.avail. themselves. of 
-medieal assistance, it would ube 
necdless to expatiate tarther on ithe 
subject : » we shall only observe, 
‘that there isa-remedy at once:sime 
“ple and -efeciual: forall -kinds. of 
_ poisons, to be’ found near every: cot- 
~dage,.as well\.as.in. the: palaces of 
ithe .great. “This sis. pure water, 
which, when taken at.an early pe- 
Tiod, and.in sufficient quantity, has 
the.beneficial tendency..of dilating 
and neutralizing most.of the poisons 
introduced into the: stomach, 
“With . respect to those = -vege- 
_table substances. which sometimes, 


though rarely, require.antidotes,:we © 


shal: in this. place mention’the fol- 
lowing :1. Camphor 3-2. Arnica, 
or German Leopard's - -bane; 3, 
Cocculus Indus, or India‘ berry ; 


.4, Gamboge ;. 5. * Datura: stramo- — 


-niwm, or *Thorn-apple 3: 6.° Vera- 
‘trum: aléum, or W hite-Hellebore ; 
and 
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and 7. Mexereum, or Spurg Olives 
Against the violent operation of 
Vth medicinal “dings, Professor 
Hureranp, of Jena, -at present 
physician to the Kine of Prussia, 
has from experience found, that 
‘the first is most effectually coun- 
teracted by taking internally pro- 
portionate doses of opium ;_ the se- 
cond, by the copious»use of vine- 
gar; the third, by moderate por- 
tions of camphor; the fourth, by 
swallowing alkaline solutions in 
water; the fifth, by either vinegar, 
or the acid-of lemons; the sixth, 


by strong decotions of coffee ; and. 


the seventh, by camphor. 
There-ate, however, many other 
vegetable, animal, and mineral sub- 
- stances, sometimes taken by mis- 
take, or administered from malig- 
-nant motives, and the fatal effects 
of which may be obviated by a 
timely use of their respective anti- 
dotes.—In order to conclude. this 
article, within its due limits, we are 
obliged to refer the reader to the 
following heads, where he will find 
.each subject discussed as it occurs 
in the order of the alphabet, viz. 
BaLsaMINe SEEDS, Cassava, Co- 
- LOQUINTIDA, W ATER-CROWFOOT, 


Witp CucuMBER,BEARDED Dar-. 


NEL, UPHORBIUM,SPANISHE LIES, 
FoxcLove,Griass,Gypsum, Het- 
LEBORE, HrMLock, HenBanr, 
Leap, Leapwort, Limes, Los- 
SPERS,PuTRID Meat, METALLIC, 
PoINnTED- SUBSTANCES, MuscueEs, 
-Deap.iy NicatTsHaDeE, Nux voni- 
ea, Oysters, MeApow SAFFRON, 
SALTPETRE, SCAMMONY,. Sow- 
-BREAD, STAVESACRE,; WOLE's- 
BANE, and Porsows in general. 
ANTIMONY is a heavy, brittle 


semi-metal, composed of long 


bright eka: resembling necdles, 


of a dark lead colour, shy without . 
.taste or smeil, dtis tou wad j in Ger- 


* 


dicinal uses, being frequenuy mixed 


sulphur. 


-ative and diaphoretic. 
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many, France. and. also. in: “Engel 4 
Jand; but that produced in this_ 


country is the least proper for me~. 


with a portion of lead. ‘The im- 
purities which are: found in the 
foreign sorts, are of the intusible 
stony kind, and are extracted by. 
meliing the antimony in vessels, 
the bottoms of which are perforated 


with small holes, so that the lighter 


and drossy matter rises to the sur- 
face, while the more pure and— 
ponderous sinks, and is received — 
into conical moulds. This mineral, — 


when analyzed, is found to consist — 


of a metal united with common 
‘It-is the. basis of many 
preparations to wiich we shall ree 


fer our readers, and simply men-~ 


tion a few of the purposes to which” 
it is subyervient, while in a crudg 
state. 


The ancients employed it in eye= 


water, for inflammations of the” 
eyes,and for staining the eye-brows. . 
black. Previous to its establish-~ 


-ment as an internal remedy, which | 
-was not till towards the conclusion ~ 
of the fifteenth century, it was ge-— 


nerally supposed:to be poisonous; 
but experience has at length: fully © 
evinced, that it’ possesses no noxi-~ 


‘ous qualities, being often success- 


fully used, especially in chronic. 


eruptions ; and though many of ‘its 
preparations. operate: as 


violent ~ 
emetics, and cathartics, yet by @~ 


. slight addition or alteration, they” 


may be easily deprived of ‘their vie 
rulence, and rendered safe-and mild~ 
in their iyo ‘Its virtues are 
compietely extracted by wine; from: 


‘ten to.fifty or.sixty drops of which> 


are usually prescribed -as an aiter= — 


In larger 


doses, it acts as a diuretic and ca-— 
;thartic.; and three, er; four: drams” 
preve, in general, violently. emetic. 

| Fore 
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For this last purpose, it has been 


frequently employed in madness, 


and apoplexy. = 54 

_ Dr. James Warker, late sur- 
eon to the navy, gives a remark- 

ablé account of the effects produced 

by a large quantity of antimonial 

wine. Having ordered some whey, 


in consequence of a cold, that wine, ~ 


in a mistake, was used instead of 
Lisbon. Of this whey he drank a 
fall English pint, in which was con- 
tained not Jess than a gill anda half 
of antimonial wine; but, instead 
of producing the effects which 
might naturally be expected, it was 
attended with an unusual propen- 
sity to sleep, with a lassitude and. 
numbness of the limbs, His two 
medical pupils, who had eaten the 
curd, were affected in, a similar 
manner. He consequently asks, 
«© Whether, if its emetic quality 
be destroyed by its combination 
with milk, and exchanged for that 
ef a narcotic kind, some useful 
hints might not be drawn from this 
case, and introduced into medical 
practice ?”—See James's PowDER, 
and Tartar Emeric. | 
_ ANTIPATHY, in physiology, is 
used to express the natural aver- 
sion which an animated ‘or sensi- 
tive being feels at the real or ideal 
presence of any particular object. 
Such are the reciprocal. hostilities 
subsisting between the toad and the 
weasel; between sheep and wolves ; 
the aversion of particular persons 
against cats, mice, spiders, &c.. 
This prepossession is sometimes 
so violent as to induce fainting, 
even upon beholding their natural 
enemies. Most animals likewise 
evince a remarkable antipathy to 
the sight of the blood of their own 
" @pecies. reer 
To explore this subject, without 
prejudice, it will be necessary to 


‘ 
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exclude those antipathies which are 
not authenticated, such as those 
between the weasel and_ toad, 
which canbe, extinguished or re- 
sumed at pleasure; or those, the 
causes of which are evident ;—we 
shall then be inclined to admit but 
a very inconsiderable number. 

_ The aversion which prevails be-— 
tween the sheep and the wolf, can- 
not certainly be called an antipa- 
thy, as its origin is obvious: the 
latter. devours the former, and every 
animal naturally shuns pain, or 
destruction. From similar causes 
proceeds that dread which many 
persous feel of serpents and rep- 
tiles. During the period of infancy, 
pains are taken to impress the mind 
with the frightful idea that these 
animals are of a venomous nature, 
and that their bite is mortal. Such 
apprehensions. are aggravated by 
the relation of dismal tales, which 
often make a lasting impression, 
When others, at their approach, 
have exhibited symptoms of terror, 
we have been persuaded to avoid 
them; and hence it is not surpriz- 
ing that we should entertain an 
aversion from such objects. Our 
emotions at: the sight of what we 
fear, being excited while we are 
unprepared, will be in proportion 
to the sensibility of our frame, and 
the irritability of our nerves. 

_. A person, who formerly had no 
dislike to particular objects, by as- 
sociating with those who. are sub- 
je& to such idle fears, often ac~ 
quires an unfavourable bias against 
things which, prior to those con- 
tagious examples, he beheld with 
perfect indifference. ‘Thus, many 
evince an aversion to eels, which, 
however, arises chiefly from their. 
resemblance to serpents, Fs 

There are other antipathies, which 
do not originate from the source ot 
the 


Fa 
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thé imaginittion,, but from’ sorte’ 


natural loathifig, such as’ is often 
. perceptible in caildren, for particu- 
Yar kinds of victuals, which, though 
not distasteful, yet, from a weak- 
ness of the digestivé organs, are 
disgorged as soon as swallowed. 
Antipathies, in general, owe 
their origin to objeé@s which are 
conceived to be dangerotis; toa ter- 
ror of imaginary disastéis; to a 
squeamish delicacy; and to a root 
éd dislike of things supposed to” be 
detrimental, Those of children’ 
aré to be conquered by teaching 
them the means of defence and se= 
curity, or the methods of avoiding 
the influence of noxious agents ; 
and, when agé has strengthened: 
the judgment, by: dénionstrating 
to them the nature and properties 
of those natural bodies, or pheno- 
ména, Which they fear, they will 
thus gradually overcome their early 
prejudices and  antipathiés—See 
SYMPATHY. 
ANTIQUITIES is a term sig- 
hifying those testimonies, or au- 
thentic récords ‘of the early ages, 
which are transmitted to posterity 
by tradition. | 
The study of antiquities forms a 
very extensive scieticé, inéluding 
an historical survey of the ancient 
edifices, magistrates, officés, ha- 
biliments, mannéfs, etistoms, ce- 
rémonies, réligiouis itistitatioris, &c. 
of the various nations of the earth. 
It is equally useful and interesting 
fo the lawyer, physician, and -di- 
Vine. 
~ Antiquarian sciéhce may be di- 
vided into sacred and profané, pub- 
lic and private, universal and pats 
tictilar. sabi 
The aritiqtities of Greece and 
Rome attract the curiosity of every 
scholar ; atid though iticluding the 


history of the Jews, @gyptians, 
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Pétsians, Phoenicians, Carthagint- 
ais, and'in short, every celebrated 
nation, they, by no means, contain 
the whole of this braneh of Jearn-- 
ing. For, if to the general be! 
added a: particular ’ acquaintance’ 
with statues, Uas reliefs; medals, 
paintings, and the venerable rex. 
mains of ancient drchite@ture, this 


aggregate information constitutes a 


very interesting and extensive sci< — 
ence. 
To acquire a knowledge of the 
works of sculpture, statuary, grave 
ing, painting, &¢. which are called 
antiques, strict attention’ ought to 
be paid to the substance, on which 
the art has been pra@tised ; as wax,_ 
clay, wood, ivory, stones, marble, 
bronzé, and every kind of metal : 
because, om comparing this with 
the subje&t, it frequently serves to 
discriminate the true fromthe couns 
terfeit specimens. | ; 
Many of our great antiqnaries — 
(who aré not the most skilled in 
designing) frequently grant the pres _ 
ference to the ancients, rather from 
prejudice than jadgment. That 
striking peculiarity which to then * 
appears so marvellows in the works 
of antiquity, is oftem a mere chi+ 
meérd: for most of the antique 
figures and statues are totally void 
of expression, and we can only 
fancy their charaétets. Bt 
We are, however, greatly ine 
debted to the persevering exertions, 
and the laudr dle spirit of inquiry, 
which have lately been displayed by 
the Royal Antiquarian Society; in-_ 
astitich as the Members of that 
learned and patriotic body have in- 
dividually, and colleGtively, contri+ — 
bated to the acquisition of thos¢ 
valuable materials which aré now - 
converted to their proper use. Mrs 
Buxeess, in his ingenious Essay 
‘© Qn the Study of Antiquities," 
. * printed 
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printed i in 1783, justly observes, th at 
“ this study, once far temoved from 


all the arts of elegance, is now be- 


come an attendant on the Muses, 
and ahandmaid to History, Poetry, 
and Philosophy.” 
4ntirrhinum, See SNappRa- 

Gon, FLUELLIN, and ToapFrax. 

ANTISCORBUTICS sionify 
those applications and medicines 
which are found usefal in the cure 
of the scurvy, such as pure air, 
gentle , exercise, milk, veégetabieés, 
fruit, &c.—See. Scurvy. 

ANTISEPTICS, a term applied 
to those substances which resist or 
¢heck putrefadtion. 


Prior .to the experiments made 


by Sir Joun Princre, for the | pur- 
pose of ascertaining in what man- 
ner bodies are resolved by putre- 
faction, and the means of accele- 
rating or retarding that process, 
there prevailed a general notion, 
that alkalies and volatile salts were 
of a putrescent tendency. The re- 
sult ot his investigations, however, 
‘thas demonstrated that. this opi- 
hion was erroneous; and that there 
are considerable antiseptic virtues 
in these salts. Indeed, daily ex- 
perience has evinced, that volatiles, 
when applied to the organs of sinell, 
or taken in substance, are perfectly 
harmless ; and yet a strong one 
dice lias hitherto prevailed : against 
their use; from a supposition that 
these salts, being - the produce o 
. orrur tion, are apt to accelerate 
oe action. Reéspeéting their in- 
ternal 1 use, nothing decisive can be 
maintained, unless the fiature of 
the disease be accurately. defined. 


Fe or admitting they have a tendency 


to. promote putrefaction, yet in the 
languor and obstruction which 
usual mark its commencement, 


olatiles, from their aperient and 
stimulating qualities, may be the 


/ 


~ common salt, 
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means of arresting its progtess ; ; 
and, on the contrary, even thouch 
they were antiseptic, yet where the 
humours are disposed to corrupt 
froém excess of héat of motion, 
these salts, by supporting the cause, 
may agg ravate the malady. Hence 
the only criterion of ascertaining, 
the point, is to inquire whether 
they accelerate or retard putrefac- 
tion, when externally brought in 
contact with muscular fibres. To 
decidé this questidn, repeated ex- 
periments have béén instituted, by 


‘uniting salt and spirit of hartshorn 


with reagent animal substances, and 
the constant result was, that, so far 
from promoting, they aniformly 
retarded the putrefadtive process. 
From these faéts we are sufficiently 
warranted to conclude, that when 
internally taken as a medicine, and 
with a proper. application to thé: 
case, they are likewise antiseptic. 


Numerous trials have also COn- - 


firmed the antiseptic properties of 
fixed salts, tho: ugh they appear to be 
inferior to some resinous substan= 
cés, and other vegetables. Thus 
myrrh, in a watery “‘menstraum, hag 
been found twelve times more an- 
tiseptic than séa-salt. Two gt abs 
of camphor was a better preserva, 
tive of flésh than sixty grails of 
An infusion of 4 
few grains of powdered Virginian 
snake-root, exceeded in antiseptic 
property twelve times its weight of 
chamomile flowers ; and the ‘Péta- 
vian bark possesses néarly the same 
extraordinary quality. ‘These bal- 
samic vegetables are the moré va- 
luable, as they are usually freé froiti 
acrimony, and may be taken in 
much greater quantity than either 
spirits, acids, resins, or éven neéti- 
tral salts. 
To the class Bretuikeptids we may 
also add fermented liqudrs, acids, 
yinuus 
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vinous Spirits, and even those 
plants called anteacids, which for- 
merly were erroneously supposed 
to accelerate putrefaction, particu- 
larly the scurvy-grass and horse- 
radish. 

Antiseptics are prescribed in 
all putrid and malignant diseases, 
though not without due precaution, 
as to the proper time for their exhi- 
bition, and the different stages of 
the disorder. 
bark is a specific in mortifications, 
or gangrene, when the vessels are 
relaxed, and the blood disposed to 


putrefy; but will be unavailing, 


when the intestinal canal is ob- 
structed, or if there prevail a pre- 
ternatural tension and fulness, In 
cases where astringent remedies 


cannot be employed with safety, 


- contrayerva, snake-root, camphor, 
&e. may serve as exce)} lent substi- 
tutes.—See PUTREFACTION. 


ANXIETY is that state of the 


‘mind in which it is uneasy about. 


some future event; either from an 
apprehension of danger, or a Soli- 
citude of being relieved from sus- 
pense, ~ 


The causes of anxiety. may be 


various ; but, in general, they arise 
either from too long continued and 
forcible an impression of external 
objects, or a diseased state of the 
nerves, in which they are liable to 
_ be too powerfully affected by the 
usual action of such objects, . 
Concerning the effects of this 
mental disorder on the human sys- 
' tem, we agree in opinion with the 
late Dr. W. Barris,. that they are 
particularly obvious from the spas- 
modic strictures which seldom fail 
to’ accompany persons subject to 


that afilictive passion: hence palsy, - 


asthma, and similar complaints, 
When the body is thus constantly 
influenced by an excess of sensa- 


Thus, for instance, ” 
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tion, it may be easily conceived. 
that its consequences on a torments 


ed mind, or deluded imaginations 
miust frequently be serious andi ine 
curable, 

Dr, ARBUTHNOT appears to con- 
found the cause with the effed of 
anxiety, when he advises to al- 
low febrile patients, froubled with’ 


anxieties, “ a warmer regimen, afe< 


ter the cold fit is over ;” while hé 
recommends “ spices as useful, be- 
cause anxieties often: happen by 
spasms, from wind.” The futility 
of this advice is evident ; for though 


aromatics, or carmina Rives will un-— 


doubtedly afford a temporary relief 
from flatulency, yet the cause will 
not only remain, but even be more. 
deeply rooted into the system, by’ 
this mode of treatment. 

A more effectual remedy for ob 
viating the causes of anxiety, in a 
healthy state of the body, is per- 
haps the following: When persons 


of a settled age are too anxious in’ 


all their expe@ations and under- 
takings, it will only be necessary 
to enlighten their contracted minds, 
by teaching them to form a proper 
estimate of those things which, in 
a moral point of view, are of little 
consequence to human happiness. 
Thus instracted, they ‘will learn 
more reasonably to appreciate their 


‘own merits; and, by comparing 


these with the frequent failure of _ 
success in others, who have ex- ~ 


celled them in virtuous as well as ~ 
“in useful deeds, they will gradually 4 


be enabled to reduce their own ex- 
pectations to a proper standard, 


APE, in zoology, an animal’ of — 


which we find more than fifty‘spe> ” 
it is more remarkable on ac- ~ 


cies : 
count of its peculiar instin&t, bodily 


structure, and habits of ifs: than. 


from either its dangerous’ or useful 


tendencies, 
Apes 
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Apes were formerly considered 
asa degenerated cast of mankind, 
because some of them, such as the 
troglodytes, or the African wood- 
man, and the ourang-outang, bear 
a great resemblance to the human 
form. These creatures, and espe- 
cially the former species, are grega- 
rious, inhabit the thickest forests,are 
from four to five fectin stature, very 
ferocious and strong, and do not he- 
sitate to attack even men, - Several 
of those audacious bipeds possess 
sueh a degree of muscular strength, 
that ten unarmed persons are ina- 
_dequate to the task of reducing one 
of them to obedience, 

On a close examination of their 
external shape, however, and par- 


ticularly of the head, it clearly ap- | 


pears that. their structure is essen- 
tially different from that of our spe- 
cies. From the natural constitu- 
tion of their bodies, they are not 
only deficient. in the organs of 
speech, but do not even display the 
Sagacity of dogs, not to mention 
that dignified criterion between man 
and the inferior animals—reason, 
As an instance of their deficiency 
of judgment, we shall only men- 
tion, that, notwithstanding — their 
excessive fondness of enjoying the 
warmth and light of a fire in the 
woods, made. by the natives, who 
seldom take the trouble of extin- 
guishing it, those whimsical imi- 
tators have not even the ingenuity 
of supplying it with fuel; and 
therefore attord no proof of their 
reasoning powers. 

« Nevertheless, they are justly en- 
titled to the next place to man, 
when we consider some extraordi- 
nary qualifications with which they 
are preferably endowed. Of this 
nature is their uncommon talent of 
“imitation, which, to them, is so far 
from being advantageous, or con- 
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ducive to their safety, that it; is 
ingeniously employed for ensnaring 
them into captivity. Thus the In- 
dians wash their faces in the pre- 
sence of apes with water, for which 
they substitute a solution of glue, 
or gum arabic: on leaving the ves- 
sel with this seductive liquor, ‘the 
animal, without suspicion, imitates 
the natives, and being neither sen- 


‘sible of the danger attending this 


experiment, nor the means of pre- 
venting the effect, its eyes are soon 
pasted up, and-it is exposed to the - 
mercy of its enemy. . ! 
Besides making good.use of their 
teeth and hails, apes defend them- 
selves with branches of trees, stones, 
and the-like.—Their maternal af- 
fection is so great, that they fre-. 
quently smother the dearest of their 
offspring ; and hence it ‘has been 
proverbially applied to mothers who 
spoil their children, by excessive 
indulgence in the articles of food 
and drink. sey Ws 
APERIENTS, in medicine, sig- 
nify those substances which possess 
a gentle, purgative quality, and fa- 
cilitate the circulation of the fluids, 
by removing obstructions, —See 
LAXATIVES... ines 
Aphanes Arvensis, Li, See Pars- 


APHERNOUSLY. 
NUSLY. a . 

Aphis, See PLant-Louse. 
APHORISM is a term used ta 
denote either . an unconneéted . 
maxim, or a short pointed sen- 
tence, comprising much ina few 
words. It is at present: chiefly 
used in medicine, and law? thus 
we say, the Aphorisms of Borr- 
HAAVE, Hippocrates, of the 
Civil Law, &c. - 
It would be highly. conducive to: 
the progress of learning, if-all ele= 
mentary works, which treatiof any 
; parti- 


See Arva- 
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particular art or science, were 
written in an aphoristic form, so 
that every detached fact, or asser- 
tion, might be reduced to a dis- 
tin proposition. 
. Aphthe, See Turusu. 

Apiary. See the article Ber. 

Apium graveolens, L. See SMAL- 
LAGE. 

APOPLEXY is a disease in 
which the patient is suddenly de- 
prived of sensation, and incapable 
of voluntary motion. Although 
nosologists have included several 
other affections of the head, under 
this denomination, yet it is usually 
divided only into two kinds, the 
sanguineous and the serous. The 
symptoms which distinguish the 
former, are a sound sleep, preceded 
hy giddiness, and attended with 
snorting, noise in the ears, corrus- 
cations before the eyes, and redness 
of the face. If any thing be put 
into the mouth, it is immediately 
returned through the nose ; nor can 
it be swallowed unless the nostrils 
be closed, in which case there is 
danger of suffocation. If the patient 
appear insensible, there is but little 
hope of his’ recovery, Sometimes 
the consequence of this attack is 
hemiphlegia, or palsy of one side of 
the whole frame, which is evident 
from a distortion of the mouth to- 
wards the sound side, a contra@tion 
of the tongue, and sreeceate 3 of 

speech, 

The general cause of sanguineous 
apoplexy, is a plethoric habit, with 
a peculiar determination of blood 
towards the head. Whatever tends 
to accelerate the circulation, such 
as surfeits, intoxication, imm de- 
tate exercise, and violent pzss‘ons 
of the mind, may sooner or later 
occasion this disease. It-seldom, 
however, occurs till-persons have 
passed the age of sixty, and after 
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a fulness of the veins has for a lor 
‘PR 


time prevailed in the system. 
many instances, it proves fatal on 
the first attack; and few survive a 
repetition of the fit.» Those who 
apparently recover, are frequently 
carried off, without pelag warned 
of its approach. 

The usua) method of treatment 
consists in placing the body in an 
ere&t posture, and supporting the 
head in that situation; in copious 
and repeated bleedings from the 
jugular veins and temporal arteries, 
cupping, and the application of 
blisters to the head, 6r between the 
shoulders. 

In the serous, or watery apo- 
plexy, the pulse is small and fee- 


ble, the complexion pale, and there © 


is a diminution of natural heat.— 
Upon disse@tion, the ventricles of 
the brain have been found to con- 
tain a larger quantity of fluid than 
they ought i in anatural state. This. 
species is equally fatal as the other, 
and may arise from any cause which 
induces a debilitated state, such as 


mental depression, excessive study, — 
It. may also | 


long watching, 8c, 
be occasioned by too plentiful an 
use of acidulated drinks. In this 
alarming complaint, ‘bleeding can- 
not be attempted with safety : acrid 


stimulating purgatives,andemetics, 
have been employed witha view to 


carry off the superabundant serum ; 


a 
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but, in debilitated habits, they are ~ 


liable to strong objections, 
tile salts, cephalic elixirs, and cor 
dials, are usually prescribed; which, 

if a hemiphlegia supervene, may be 
aided by aperient ptisans, cathar- 
tics, and sudorifics, gentle exer- 
cise, especially i in a carriage 5 blis- 
ters, and such other stimulating 
medicines, as are proper in pels 
tic affections, 


The opinion, that the immediate a 
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cause of apoplexy is aii extravasa- 
tion of fluids, or a. preternatural 
fulness of the vessels, has afforded 
a subje& of much controversy 
among medical writers. To re- 
fate this conjeCure, they have 
quoted an instance of the hydroce- 
phalus, or dropsy of the brain, 
where the head was increased to 
more than double its natural size, 
without producing one apoplectic 
symptom, Ler Car, in his inge- 
nious Reflection, published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, relates, 
that, when he opened the head of 
M. de Freauienne, late president 
of the Parliament of Paris,: who 
died of an apoplexy, he found 
about a tea-spoonful of blood ex- 
_ travasated between the third and 
fourth ventricles of the brain : hence 
Lz Car deduces the impossibility 
of so trifling 4 quantity being capa- 
ble of pressing on the origin of the 
nerves, so as totally to intercept 
the course of the animal. spirits, 
According to this writer, the ex 
travasated blood, usually found in 
the brain of a person dying of an 
apoplexy, so far from being the 
cause of death, is an accident owing 
to the convulsive motions of the 
dura mater (a strong membrane, 
covering all the cavity of the cra- 
nium) as well as the vessels of the 
whole basis of the skull; and that, 
in general, it is occasioned by the 
matter of gout, or rheumatism, set- 
tling on this source of the nerves, 
The swelling and distension of the 
dura mater, causes a stagnation of 
the blood vessels of the brain, some 
of the weakest of which burst, 
while all the canals of the nerves 
become constrifted and closed ja 
circumstance which sufficiently ac- 
counts for the consequent fatal 
event. It will, not surely be con- 
_tended, that these ruptured vessels 
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concur in the produdtion of those 
spirits which impart motion to the 
heart, as it is well known that this 
organ receives the influence of nu-~ 
merous nerves at a time, all which 
ought to share in an accident con- 
sisting merely in the rupture of a 
capillary. vessel, | ’ 

These reflections are here offered; 
to repress that hypothetical confi» 
dence which many praditioners 
profess for their theories; and to 
discountenance the precipitate and 
excessive use of the lancet. This 
practice is plausibly suggested by 
an idea, that it is too great a pros 
portion of blood which destroys the » 
patient; but, besides that go ill« 
founded an opinion niay prove fatal 
to those persons who are liable to 
apoplectic attacks, a prejudice in 
favour of the theory may prevent 
others from inquiring into the tru¢ 
cause, and discovering the reme- 
dies adequate to the. cure of that 


fatal disorder. 


In Hetster’s Medical Observas 
tions, a case is related, of a person 
who died of an apoplexy, in cons 
sequence of his being constantly 
exposed to the scent of three ot 
four flower-pots of white lilies, 
which were kept in his chamber. 


‘This melancholy fa& should deter 


those to whom such odours are 
sensibly prejudicial, from continu 
ing long within the sphere of their 
deleterious influence.—See Drops | 
sy oF THE Bratry, and Erivepsy, 
_APOTHECARY, Is an-appellas 
tion given to persons who vend and 
compound medicinal drugs; though 
most of them likewise prescribe tot 
diseases, and attend patients, as 
well in slight as in the most dans 
gerous cases, (We forbear to anis 
madvert pon the propriety, safety, 


or expediency of the latter prace 
The 
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The apothecaries of this country, 
however, are, almost ‘without ex- 
ception; men ofa liberal and sci- 
entific education, They were.in- 
corporated into a company, by a 
charter, obtained from Jams I. at. 
the solicitation of Drs. MaYerne 
and ATKINS; previous to which 
time, they~forméd’a part of the 
Grocers’ Company. By an. act, 

which was made perpetual in the 
gih year of Gronae J. they are 
exempted from serving upon juries, 
and from parochial offices. ‘Their 
medicines are” compounded from 
the formule prescribed in a printed 
dispensatory ; and their shops may 
be visited’ by the censors of the 
Royal College of. Physicians,- who 
are empowered to destroy such ar- 
ticles of the materia medica, as 
they think either damaged or unfit 
for use. «This power, however, is 
rarely, “if ever, exercised. ‘There 
is now established a handsome 
Apothecaries’ Hall, in Blackfriars, 
with two fine laboratories, from 
which the .surgeons’ chests are 
‘furnished with medicines for the 
Royal Navy. 
APPETITE, in general, signi- 
_ fies the’natural iinstinétive desire, by 
~ which the animal is led to pursue 
the gratifications of sense. ~ In the 
present instance, however, we shall 
confine its meaning to the craving 
for food. In this respeét,' the ap- 
petite of man may be divided into. 
three different-species, though that 
evinced by inferior animals is natu- 
rally simple, because it is not im- 
paired by art. 
were never enticed, by weak pa- 
rents, and ignorant nurses, to eat 
more than their own inclination di- 
reéts them, or to partake of highly 
flavoured artificial dishes which sti- 
mulate the palate, and-preternatu- 


rally distend the stomach, the reig”’ 


tw 


Thus, if children | 
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every rezsott to Bue that the 
following bale ation would be 
necessaay : 

‘1. The aavedt aflnaite: which 
is contented, as well with the most 
simple as the most compound and 
delicious dishes: such is that*of 
country people employed im hard 
manual labour: of children who 
have not been mismanaged in the 
nursery ; and of every rational per- 
son who is convinced of the advan- 
tages resulting to’ both mind and 
body, from a simple and he 


diet. 
2. Lhe artificial appeeite of the } 


epicure, the ‘hypochondriac, and 
the tipler; all may be ranked under 
the same class. It would be neéd- 
less to add, in this place, any other 
remark, than that such an inclina- 
tion for sensual enjoyment remains 
only so long as-the operation of 
these exquisite stimulants conti+ 
nues. When the papillary nerves 
of the palate can be no longer ins 
fluencéd by such excitement, the 
sensualist loses his, appetite, and is 
punisned with all the concomitant 
syniptoms of indigestion. 

3. The habitual appetite, though 
partly acquired, is not liable to 
those serious objections which ap- 
ply to the latter species ; nor is it 
attended with any other disadvan- 
tages than those arising from long- 
fasting, or an undue allowance of 
food on particularoccasions., Thus, 
after fatiguing exercise, when the 


fibres of the digestive organs ate — 


already weakened, and the circu- 


Jation of the blood fo those parts is . 


unusually increased, the nourish- 
ment then received-ean be digested 
only with great difficulty, and to 
the detriment of the body. 

Want of appetite may wrobeed 


either from a defective energy of — 


the stomach, originating more fre- 


4 


\ 
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quently — 


\ 


‘Tany, other causes. 


however,, 


‘determine this point, 


“sequences. 


. cessive grief, 
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quently from animmoderate quan- 
tity, than the improper quality, of 
food; or it may be occasioned by 
the sympathy. of ether diseased 
parts, such as the liver, bowels, 
uterus, &c.; or by intestinal worms, 
obsiractions of the mesentery, and 
Hence it will 
be understood, that there can be no 
specific remedy suggested to remove 
the complaint ; ; but that the treat- 
ment must be regulated by the na- 
ture of the case, and the constitu- 
tion. of the patient: In general, 
the following hints. de- 
serve attention. Whenthe stomach 
loathes wuolesome food, and_ is 
troubled with habitual. flatulency, 
and eructations of a bitter, rancid, 
or saline taste, it should be previ- 
ously ascertained, whether an eme- 


tic be proper, or necessary, to eva- - 


Yet to 
requires a 
degree of skill and experience 
which few persons in common life 
possess: on -the, other hand, the 
administration of a simple emetic 
may be attended with serious con- 
For this reason, we 
would previously recommend a 
change of air and diet ; early rising 
iu the. mMorping 3 aeutle CXEICISE ; 
abstinence ‘trom ‘all hot drinks, par- 
ticularly tea, punch, and hot broths, 
fat or hard meat, spirituous liquors, 
tobacco, &c.; to avoid the influence 
of depressing passions, such as ex- 
fear and anxiety ;. 


cuate its. foul contents. 


and if this treatment, after having. 


— dicines. 


been rigorous!y pursued for several 
days or weeks, produce no change 
in the appetite, then to have, re- 


‘course to gentle.eimetics, or rather 


to the operation of nauseating me- 
According to our, expe- 
rience, the powder of ipecacuanha, 
jn the smallest-doses of a quarter 
a Exh part of a grain, in a little 
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-cold water, repeated every ten mi- 
nutes for two or three hours. toge- - 


ther, before breakfast, stands emi- 
nently recommended in disorders 
of this nature, and has seldom fail- 
ed to be of service to phiegmatic 
or corpulent individuals, when con- 
tinued for several mornings. . But 
if there appear to be great fulness 


~of the stomach, or eens attended 


with thesymptoms before described, 
it-will sometimes be necessary togive 
such an emetic as may, according 
to circumstances, at the same time 
relieve the bowels. A. mixture of 
two parts of ijpecacuanha, wine and 
one part of antimonial wine, taken 
in single tea-spoonfuls every quar- 
ter of an hour, without any farther 
drink tillit begins to operate, genes 
rally peodices, the desired effect. 

‘After the stomach and bowels 
have, by such, or similar means, 
been evacuated, it will be useful to 
strengthen the tone of the fibres, by 
drinking stnall. draughts of cold 
chamomaile- tea, or an infusion of 
quassia, or simple toast and water 
well prepared, wh: ps last may be 
justly considered, one of the 
nuldest and most aigteful corrobo- 
rants. 

An insatialle Baby may arise 
from too great a distension of the 
stomach in early infancy; from an 


-over-abundant secretion of the gas- 


tric or digestive liquor; from 
drinking large quantities ot stimu-, 
lating acid beverage, such as cyder, 
perry, butter-milk, &c, but espe- 
cially froma bad habit of fast eat- 
in, without properly masticating. 
hard substances. Hence the first 
maxim in diet should be, to eaé 
slowly, in order to prevent a sudden 
distens.on of the digestive organs, 
and to allow sufficient time for the 
food to be duly prepared, and gra- 
dually. mixed -with the. gastric, 
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juice. Ft would be superfiuous to 
add any other suggestions, respect- 


ing the treatment and cure of this 


troublesome complaint, which, in 
the present times of frugality, can- 
hot fail to find its own remedy, 

The appetite for certain whimsi- 
cal dishes, peculiar to females in 
particular states of the body, be- 
Jongs to the articles, GreEN-Si1cK- 
NEss and PREGNANCY. . 

APPLE-TREE, the common, 
or Pyrus malus, L. is too well 
known in this country, to require a 
minute description. It frequently 
grows to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet, and ‘produces a consi- 
derable variety of fruit. Botanists 
are of opinion, that the wilding, 
or crab-apple of the woods and 
hedges, is the original kind, from 
the seeds of which the apple now 
cultivated was first obtained. 

The varieties of this species are 
multiplied to some hundreds, in 
different places, all having been 
first'accidentally procured from the 
seed or kernels of the fruit, and 
then increased by grafting upon 
crabs, or any kind of apple-stocks. 
Notwithstanding the numerous 
sorts, not above forty, or fifty, are 
yeared in the nursery. Their fruit 
arrives at full growth in successive 
order, from July to the end of 
O€tober, but comes to maturity 
only after gathering ; and several 
of the winter kinds, may be pre- 
served for many months. 

Apples serye as excellent. fruit 
for the dessert, the kitchen, and 
Sor making cyder. The following, 
which are most esteemed’ for eat- 
ing, are ranged according to the 
successive order in which they 
ripen : the white juncating, marga- 
ret apple, summer pearmain, sum- 
mer cueéning, embroidered apple; 


golden rennet, -sammer white cal-. 


_refordshire, is by grafting. 
‘Jarge, and even old trees, may be 
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villé, summer red calville, silver 
pippin, aromatic pippin, da reinette 
grise, la haute tonté, royal russet- 
ing, Wheeler’s'russet, Sharp’s rus- 
set, the spine apple, golden pippin, 
nonpareil, and pomme d' api. Those 
for culinary use, are, the codling, 
summer marygold, summer red 
pearmain, Holland pippin, Kentish 
pippin, cowrpendu, Loan’s pear- 
main, the French rennet, French 
pippin, royal russet, monstrous 
rennet, winter pearmain, pome vio- 
lette, Spencer's pippin, the stone 
pippin, and oaken pippin. Those 
most esteemed for making cyder, 
are, the Devonshire rayal wilding, 
red-streak apple, whitsour, Here- 
fordshire under-leaf, John-apple, 
or deux ames, everlasting hanger, 
and gennet moyle. 

Among all the fruit growing in 
this country, says'a celebrated bo- 
tanical writer, apples justly deserve 
the preference, In raising these 
useful trees for orchards, or fields, 
whether for cyder or baking, the 
wild crab-kernels are the most 
suitable, as they yield hardy stocks, 
which are better able to endure 
cold and coarse lands, take firmer 


root, and produce larger trees. | 


Where these seeds cannot be con- 
veniently procured, the kernels of 


common apples may be substituted, — 


especially with a view of ingrafting 
them. Although the former do not 
bring forth trees bearing the same 
kind of apples, yet they thrive with- 
out grafting, and their hard fruit 
may, notwithstanding its astringent 
and acid properties, be advantage~ 
ously eonverted into cyder. 
Culture.—The method of propa- 
gating the cyder fruit-trees in He- 


gratted; so as’ to bear fine heads 
of other sorts ; and: thus. they will 


produce” 
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produce a crop of fruit quicker 
than by any other method. New 
orchards’ are. raised by planting 
_ well-giown crab+stocks, and graft- 
ing them’the year after. 

If the trees are’ full sized, the 
tops of them must be cut off in 
winter, otherwise when grafted, 
they will, as it is termed, bleed so 
much, that the grafts will not suc- 
ceed. The trees should not be cut 
down to the trunk, but as many 
branches must be left as look kind 
above, where it branches out about 
the thickness of one’s arm; the 
tops of these must be taken off, 
about two or three feet above the 
part where they project from the 
trunk. Good crab-stocks, for rais- 
ing new orchards, generally cost 
from Is. 6d. to 4s. each, according 
to’ their quality. | 

Linnzzvus considers the apple 
and the quince as species of the 
pear-tree, or Pyrus, all the varieties 
of which are hardy, and will sue- 
ceed in any common garden soil, 
if planted in a'free situation, They 
are propagated by grafting and 
budding upon any kind of pear- 
stocks, occasionally upon quince, 
and sometimes upon white-thorn 
stocks: 

Apples of every kind may be 
reared’ in the manner above de- 
scribéd; and, according to Dri 
Awptrson, the pure paradise- 
stock is thé best graft. They will 
not thrive, however, in a low and 
midist’ soil, where they are apt to 
eanker, and speedily decay. Ina 
friable loam,’ they.. generally pros- 
per extremely well, 

Pruning.—If a tree be very old, 
and much ineumberéd, the stumps, 
with all the decayed; rotten, and 
blighted’ braichés, should be care- 
fully retioved: but, instead of de- 


laying: this operation till the’ trees. 
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become too old, it ought to bé 
commenced even in the nursery; 
and regularly continued; as, by 
the use of medications, the wounds 
will heal, without causing any 
blemishes. 

When the trees are so luxuriant, 
as not to bear those prolific spurs 
from which the fruit proceeds, the 
too abundant flow of their juiced 
must be checked by the following 
method :—the tops of most of the 
shoots are to be pruned off in Au- 
gust, the bark perpendicularly slit- 
ted in different places, and the 
trunk cut about one-third through 
with a saw, but so as not to injuré 
the heart. For the first year, -or 
two, after this- experiment, the 
tree wil] not bear more fruit than 
usual, but afterwards its produc- 
tion will be adequate to évery ¢x- 
pectation. 

Fron: this operation, a still fur- 
ther benetit may be derived. When 
there is a superabundance of mois-_ 
ture, the trees are liable to be'co- 


‘vered with moss, which affords 


shelter for caterpillars and’ other - 
insects ; but this procéss in a great 
measure cures it, especially if the 
moss be carefully scraped off, or 
rubbed with a coarse, wet cloth, 

The pruning of the tops diverts 
the channel of circulation, atid aé= 
celerates the’ growth of the fruit- 
bearing shoots; while'the cutting 
of the’ trunk, across, moderates the 
great rise of nourishment, or sap. 
Thus the sawed part will over: 
grow in so completé a manner, that 
it cannot be discerned, except froii 
the freshness of its bark, 

Apple Blossoms are, in’ some 
seasons, injured by thé devastations 
of an’ uncomman: number of in- 
sects, prodnceéd’ froin a’ species of 
black flies which deposit their eg 96 
in the bud, at its first opéning 
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and which, by feeding on the heart 
of the bud; soon occasion it to con- 
tract, and drop. To remedy this 
fatal effe@, Mr. C. Cutterr ad- 
vises to collect heaps of long dung, 
wet straw, weeds, &c.; to dispose 
them in different parts of the or- 


chard ; and set fire to the heaps in’ 


that quarter from which the wind 
blows, so that the smoke may tho- 
roughly fumigate all the. trees. 
Thas the inseéts; which are sup- 
posed to be brought by the wind, 
will be prevented from depositing 
their eggs. 

As very serious apprehensions 
were lately entertained in the cyder 
counties, that the moss growing on 
apple-trees, and, the millions of 
insects which harbour in it, might 
be destrutive to orchards, we shall 
here insert another remedy disco- 
vered by Mr..Tencn, of the Mi- 
nories: “'Take a quantity of un- 
slacked lime, mix: it with as soft 
Water as your situation will fur- 
nish, to the consistency of very 
thick white-wash; this mixture, 
with a soft paint brush, apply to 
your apple-trees, as soon as you 
judge the sap beginsto rise,and wash 
the stem and large boughs well 
with it, observing to have it done 
in dry weather, that it may adhere, 
and withstand rain: you will find, 
that in the course of the ensuing 
summer, it will remove all the 
moss and insetis, and give to the 
bark a fresh and green appearance, 
and that the tree will shoot much 
new and strong wood; at Jeast, it 
did so in Nova Scotia, The trial 
is simple, and can neither be at- 
tended with much expence, trou- 
ble, or danger,” | 


In justice to Mr. Forsyru, His 


Majesty’s gardener at Kensington, 
we cannot omit to mention his 
composition, used tor the same 
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purpose, and, perhaps, of supérior 
efficacy, if the nature of its ingre- 
dients be considered: To one hun- 
dred gallons of human urine, and 
one bushel of lime, add cow-dung 
sufficient to bring it-to the con- 
sistence of paint.—After having 
carefully brushed off all the moss, 
the affected trees should be anoint- 
ed with this mixture, about the Jat- 
ter end of March; which simple 
precaution, it is said, fully answers 
the desired effec. | 

Concerning the physical properties 
of apples, it deserves to be stated, 
that beside their aromatic qualities, 
they are wholesome and. laxative, 
when fully ripe.» In diseases of 
the breast, such as catarrhs, coughs, 
asthinas, consumptions, &c. they 
are of considerable service to neu- 


tralize the acrimony, and attenuate: 


the viscidity ef humours: for these 


beneficial purposes, however, they 


ought not to be eaten. raw, but 
either roasted, stewed, or boiled, 


Even crab, or -wood-apples, may 
be usefully employed in decoc- 


tions, which, if drank plentifully, 
tend to abate febrile heat, as well 
as to relieve painful  stri€tures, -in 

pectoral complaints, . 
With regard to their sensible 
properties, apples have been divid- 
ed into spicy, acidulated; and wa- 
tery. To the first class belong the 
various species of rennet, which 
possess a most delicate flavour, 
contain the least proportion of wa- 
ter, and, on account of their vinous 
nature, are not apt to excite flatus 
lency. Pippins, on the’ contrary, 
though affording more. nutriment 
than the former, are more fibrous, 
and consequently require a more 
vigorous stomach to, digest them: 
hence they may be ranked under 
the second class. Lastly, those 
sweet and tender apples which are 
very 
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very juicy and palatable, are the 
least fit to be ezten in a raw state, 
unless with the addition of bread 
or biscuit: when baked, or dried 
in the open air, as is customary.on 
the continent, they make an ex- 
cellent substitute for raisins or 
plums, in puddings, pies, and other 
dishes prepared of flour. 

Sour apples may be much: im- 
proved, both in taste and quality, 
by either baking, or digesting them 
ina close vessel by steam, over a 
very slow fire; thus the saccharine 
principle is disengaged, and they 

undergo a complete ‘change, 
~« As apples are very liable to de- 
cay, especially in hard winters, va- 
rious methods of preserving them 
have been tried, with diferent hrs 
grees of success. 

Qne of the best expedients to 
preserve them for winter use, is; 
to let them remain upon the trees 
till there be danger of frost, to ga- 
ther them in dry weather,’ and lay 
them in large heaps to sweat fora 
month, or six weeks. At the. end 
of that time, they should be care- 
fully examined, those which have 
the least appearance of decay re- 
moved from the ethers, the sound 
fruit wiped dry, and packed in large 
dry jars, and then closely stopped, 
in order to exclude the access. of 
air. Ifthis plan be properly follow- 
ed,. the fruit-will keep sound for a 
long time: it is, however, frequent- 
ly impossible to procure a sutlicient 
number of jars for this purpose ; 
hence, in considerable - quantities, 
the hollgaring methods are general- 
ly adopted : 

In North aheoac, as well as in 
Germany, apples are often -pre- 
served ‘during the most severe 
frosts; by placing them in an-apart- 


ment. inimediately under the roof. 


of the house, but without a tire ; a 
dinen cloth being thrown over them, 


« 
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before the frost commences. 
experiment, however, 
ceeded in Britain. 

In some parts, a coarse linen 
cloth is spread upon the floor of an 
se room, and:a layer of apples is 
placed on it; this is covered with a 

cloth of a sialed texture, on which 
another layer is spread, and again 
covered : in this manner the pile 
may be increased to any height, 
with alternate strata of linen and 
fruit ; after which a cloth, of suffi- 
cient dimensions to communicate 
with ‘the floor on every side, is 
thrown over the whole heap. This 
practice. has been attended with 
success, 

Another method is, to put a layer 
of apples, and a layer of dried fern, © 
alternately in a ba isket, or-box (the 
latter is considered the best, as. it 
admits less air), and cover them 

closely. » The advantage of fern, in 
preference to straw, is, that it does 
not impart a musty taste. ° 

Apples, ia small quantities, may 
be preserved for a greater length 
of time by the following, than: “by 
any of the before-mentioned pro- 
césses.—First, completely dry a 
inuvidiest jar, then put a few pebbles 
at the bottom, fill it with apples, 
and cover it with a piece of wood 


[89 . 
‘This 


has not suc- 


exactly fitted, and fill up the in- 


terstices with a little fresh mortar, 
The, pebbles attract the moisture 
of the apples, while the mortar 
excludes the air from the jar, 
and securés the fruit from Pres- 
sure. 

This useful fruit, may Pikeew she be 
occasionally preserved trom frost, 
by placing one or two tubs, or pails 


‘of water, in the room whete apples 


are stored, taking care daily: to 
break the ice,-and, if thick, to re- 
new the water, which, having a 
much stronger attraGtion for cold, 
protects the apples. 

Gather- 
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Gathering.—This’ fruit’ should 
be gathered. with the hand, and 
carefully placed in baskets; reye@t- 
ing those which spontaneously fall, 
as unfit for long keeping. Moving 
the apples, in order to examine 
them whether sound, is likewise 
injurious to their preservation. 

APPLICATION, in a general 
sense, signifies the art of bringing 
things together, in order to disco- 
ver their mutual agreement or rela- 
tion to each other. It is also fami- 
harly used to express the study or 
consideration of any subject, and 
includes the idea of assiduity and 
persevering attention. 

In the Ec onomy of Human Life, 
we meet with the following-short 
sentence, in praise of application : 
«« Since the days that are past, are 
gone for ever, and those that are to 
come, may never appear, it) be- 
hoveth thee, oh! man, to employ 
the present ttme without vainly re- 
gretting the loss of that which ts 
past, or too much depending on 
that whicly 1s to come. This in- 
stantis thine; the next isin the 
womb’of futarity; and thou know- 
est not what it may bring forth.” 

APPRENTICESHIP, is the bind- 
ing. of a person by covenant, to 
serve his master for a’ limited pe- 
riod, on condition of being instruct- 
ed in his’ trade, or occupation, Its 
usual duration is for the term of 
seven’ years, after which the ap- 
prentice himself: is entitled to be- 
come a teacher, and to engage pu- 
pils to serve under him. 

The statute concerning appren- 
tices’ was first enacted by Queen 
ELizaBeru, but its operation was 
limited to market towns; as in 
country’ villages’ a person may ex- 
ercisé several trades, though he 
may not have undergone a seven 
years’ servitude. - 
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‘In Scotlatid;, there is no general 
law to regulate their duration. The 
period varies, according tothe estab= 
lished custom in different towns, 
and may frequently be shortened, 
by paying a small fine, which in 
many places is also sufficient to 
purchase:the freedom of any cor- 
poration. 

In France, the duration of ap- 
prenticeship is different in various 
trades, Five years was the time ge- 
nerally required in Paris; but, be- 
fore a person can’ be qualified to 
become a master, he was in many 
instances obliged to-serve five'years 
more. as a journeyman, and during 
this term he was calledacompanion, 

Apprenticeships were unknown 
to the ancients: The Romai law 
makes no mention of them ; nor. 
is' there’ any Greek or Latin word 
which expresses the idea now an-¢ 
nexed to this appellation. 

Dr. Apxm Smrrw considers long 
apprenticeships as altogether unne- 
cessary ; because those arts which 
are superior to conimon: trades; 
such as clock and watch-making, 
are not involved: in so:much mys 
tery as to require along course’ of 
instruction. Their first invention 
must, doubtless, have been the re- 
sult of deep refle€tion and close ap- 
plication; but, since their princi- 
ples are well understood, the les= 
sons of a few weeks perhaps, even 
of a few days, might be sufficient 
for the purpose of complete ex- 
planation.- Manual dexterity, it is 
true, cannot, even in common - 
trades, be acquired: without mach 
practice and experience, On. the 
other hand, a young man would be 
more atténtive and diligent, if froma 
the commencement of a new purs 
suit, he were employed as a jour= 
neyman, and paid in proportion to 
the quantity of his labour. The 

master, 
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master, indeed, would not be so 


great a gainer, because a consider- 
able part of those wages which he 
now saves for seven years together, 
would necessarily fall to the share 
of the apprentice. In trades easily 
learnt, the latter would ultimately 
not derive any disproportionate ad- 
vantages; for, as under such cir- 
cumstances, he must expe& many 
competitors, his wages would, con- 
sequently, though gradually, be 
reduced. All trades, crafts, and 
mysteries, would thus experience 
a reasonable check of extravagant 
prices; and thus all conspiracies, 
and combinations of journeymen 
and masters, would be effectually 
prevented. — 

APRICOT-TREE, the Prunus 
Armeniaca, L. is a species of the 
plum, or cherry-tree. Although 
Linnaus has reduced these dif 
ferent trees to one genus, which 
he calls Prunus, yet we shall in this 
place enumerate only the varieties 
known under the name of apricot : 

1, The male, or early apricot, 
which produces a.small, round, 
reddish fruit; has more stone than 
pulp, ripens ‘in July, and has but 
an indifferent flavour. As this 
tree blossoms early in spring, it is 
liable to be injured by night-frosts, 
against which it’ ought to be pro= 


tected, by placing contiguous to it 


shallow vessels filled with water. 

2. The white apricot is oblong, 
fiat at both ends, and of a pale co- 
lour: its tree is not only less’ influ- 
eticed by cold, than any other sort, 
but also bears fruit in greater 
abundance. 

3. The orange -apricot acquires, 
when ripe, a deep yeHow colour, 
is distinguished by a sweet kernel, 
bat its fruit ismore fit for preserv- 
ing, drying, and using it in’ pas- 
try, { than for the dessert, 
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4, The red apricot is of an oval 
size, its pulp likewise reddish and 
juicy, and the kernel sweet liké a 
hazel-nut: the leaves of this tree 
are longer than those of any other 
variety. 

5. The large, or Turkey apricot, 
exceeds in size and’ beauty all the 
othr; sorts, has a deep yellow pulp 
and sweet kernel, but is not oad 
ductive. 

6. The Breda apricot, a native 
of Africa, is one of the finest and 
most delicious: its’ fruit is large 
and round, externally of a deep 
yellow, and internally of a golden, 
colour. Its Kernel is the largest of 


the kind; and? if this fruit arrive 


at maturity in an airy situation, ' it 
eo a an unqualified preference: 

The Brusséls apricot is of a 
rdicale sizé, somewhat oval; on 
its’ southern exposure red, witht 
many dark spots, and greenish’ or 
deep yellow on the opposite side. 
Its fruit'is firm, and of a delicious 
taste; the skin is apt to burst be- 
fore the fruit is mature, and it sels 
dom ripens’ until August or Sep- 
tember. Some amateurs even pre+ 
fer it: to'the preceding: species. 
Lastly : 

8. The peach apricot: is: moré 
spherical and larger than any other 
species’; whilé it possesses the 
sweetness’ of the apricot combined 
with: the acidulated: vitvous tasté of 
the: peach: This’ treé) ‘ however, 
requires’ a tenipérate: climate, and 
will not’ thrive in the: open air’ of 
this country. 

Culture—AN the’ varieties of 
apricot-tréés. have’ originally been 
raised from thir stones:' théy 
were then propagated’ by’ bud: 
ding or grafting: on aby plum 
stock. The soil most congenial 'to 
their natare, is a’ridl black’mould ; 
for they: will not prosper ina loainy; 

sandy, . 
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sandy, “graveily, damp, ‘or vold 
ground, As they ,are generally 


placed near walls, an eastern aspect 
will be the most eligible and: pro- 
per, because they are apt to grow 
mealy, from the strong andconstant 
heat of the sun, in a southern direc- 
tion. Ina luxuriant bottom, they 
‘may be planted at a distance of 
sixteen or twenty feet from each 
other; but in an inferior soil, from 
twelve to fifteen. When trans- 
planted in the month of October, 
no other branches ought to be 
pruned off, except such as cannot 
be fixed to the wall. After the tree 
has been properly-set in the ground, 
its branches should be loosely tied, 
‘and ‘he surface of the soi] surround- 
ing the stem covered with good ma- 
nure, partly to prevent injury from 
frost, and to afford more nourish 
ment to the roots. Towards the 
end of February, or beginning of 
March, the branches must be un- 
tied, and the top of the tree cut off, 
while the operator’s foot should be 
placed close to its trunk, and only 
four or five eyes are to be left 
above the place where it has been 
grafted: taking care that the ob- 
hhque side of the cut be turned to- 
wards the wall. 

During a dry spring, the roots 
may be oceasionally watered, and 
covered with a little straw or grass 
plats, in order to prote@ them 


against night-frosts, and affordthem 


additional moisture in summer, 
All the young. shoots should: be 
tied horizontally. About the end 
of September, ‘the branches are 
again to be loosened, and pruned, 
so that. two only may remain, one 
of a larger size, from eight to nine, 
and an inferior one, froiti five. to 
six inches long. 

In the second summer, all- the 
straight shoots ought tobe removed, 
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asin the first, while the new sprigs 
are transversely fastened «close to 
the wall, so that the trunk of the 
tree remain: free: the pruning; 
however, should | not be attempted 
later thaiy-in the course of April: 
About Michaelmas; ‘the young 


‘shoots are again to be dressed,’ as 


in the preceding year; and the 
most: vigorous left from eight te 
ten, but the weaker ones, only six 
or seven inches long. 

A similar treatment must be pur- 
sued in the third and following 
years. It deserves farther to be 
remarked, that apricots bear their 
buds and blossoms not ‘only on the 
branches of the preceding year, but 
likewise on the young sboots and 
tops of thése branches: hence the 
dressing of them, during summer, 
ought to be per formed with addi- 
tional. care. 

Uses.—From the vinous and sac- 
charine nature of this fruit we may 
readily «conclude, that it is pos- 
sessed, of antiseptic, cooling, and 
nutritive properties; yet, unless 
fully ripe, it is apt to. ferment and 
turn acid in weak stomachs, espe- 
cially thase of persons who are sub> 
ject to flatulency - and eructations ; 
hence apricots ought to be eaten/in 
moderation, with the addition of 
a little bread, and rather before, 
than after, meals. In short, they 
are more useful to bilious and ple- 
thoric, than to phlegmatic and hys- 
terical individuals, or those trous 
bied with hyp ochor asics! com 
plaints. ‘ 

In Fraice and Germany, “the 


orange apricot is usefully preserved — 


ina dry state, for the winter, when. 
it forms a delicious ingredient in 
pies, tarts, -8cc,. i? herte 


The kernels of several species if p 


apricots contain a sweet oil, on ac= 
count of which they were formers 
like 
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like sweet almonds, used in eniul- 
sions, and considered as vulnerary 
and anodyne : at present, however, 
their use is confined to external 
applications, in which the expressed 
oil of these kernels has sometimes 
been of service, for a contracted and 
chapped skin of the hands and lips, 
sore nipples, painful ears, and si- 
milar cases. 

AQUA ‘FORTIS, the nitrous 
acid of acertain strength, and so 
called from its dissolving: power ; 
bat, when ina concentrated and 
smoking state, it is denominated 
spirit of nitre. It is made by: dis- 
tilling equal parts of crude nitre 
with calcined vitriol; or by care- 
fully mixing one part of oil of vi- 
triol with nine of pure spirit of 
nitre.—Sce Acrps. 

As this powerful liquid is used 
for various purposes in the arts and 
manufactures, but chiefly by dyers, 
brass-founders, hatters, &c. great 
caution should be observed, both 
in preparing and employing it, be- 
cause it possesses a very caustic 
property, and its furnes are highly 
deleterious to the organs of respira- 
tion. Hence those artisans fre- 
quently become subje& to convul- 
sive coughing and blood spitting, 


paralytic affeétions, trembling, pale- 


Ress of countenance, loose teeth, 
the loss of smell and taste, and at 
Jength,- pulmonary consumption. 
- In order to prevent these fatal ef- 
fects, we seriously advise them to 
make use of oily and bland nou- 
rishment, and externally to secure 
the month and nose, by tying a 
handkerchief round those’ parts, 
while they are exposed to the fumes 
of this volatile acid. . 

But in casualties where a person 


has, by mistake, swallowed a por- 


tion of aqua-fortis, the following 
treatment will be the most proper 
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for averting the immi:ent danger 
of suffocation. Immediately. after 
the accident, luke-warm water 
ought to be drunk in the greatest 
possible quantity, even to the 
amount of several gallons| to weak- 
en the causticity of the poison. 
Next, a solution of haif an ounce of 
salt of tartar, or clean pearl-ashes, 
in one pint of water, should be 
taken in about six or eight small 
draughts; and as the effervescence 
thus occasioned in the stomach, 
greatly tends to weaken that organ, 
it will be necessary to make use of 
more water, and. other diluent, 
oily, or mucilaginous drinks. 

We are of opinion, that a soluti- 
on of Loraz, or tincal, in the propor- 
tion of three drams to a pint of wu- 
ter, forms a more effectual anti- 
dote than the vegetable alkali; be- 
cause the former, by uniting with 
acids, causes no elfervesceties— 
There are instances of persons hav- 
ing completely obviated the il] ef- 
fedts of this poison, simply - by 
drinking small portions of sweet 

oil, frequently repeated, for three 
days successively. . 

If, however, the sensation of a 
barning pain in the stomach and 
bowels should not subside, after 
plentiful vomiting, large draughts 
of sweet cow's milk mast be swal- 
lowed, with the addition of one 
dram, or sixty drops of liquid tar- 
tar, usually called oil ef tartar, to 
each pint. But previously to the 
expulsion of the poison by vomit- 
ing, or the neutralizing of it with 
alkaline . solutions, neither milk, 
oily, nor saponaceous draughts can 
be taken with advantage. \ Hence. 
these ought to conclude the eure; 
during which the patient may fresh 
quently use gargarisins and clysters 
of the same liquids which are di- 
rected to be taken intcinally. In- 

‘ ta ee deed, 
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deed, after the poisonous fluid has 
left the stomach, and enfered the 
intestinal canal, the principal be- 
nefit will be derived from emollient 
and balsamie injections. 

AQUA REGIA is.a compound 
of the nitrous and marine acids, in 
different proportions, according to 
the purpose for which it is required; 
and usually made, by dissolving sal 
ammoniac, or common salt, in ni- 
trous acid. When the former is 
employed, the usual proportion is 
one of this salt to four of the acid ; 
but equal parts will be necessary to 
dissolve platina. 


Agua regia is used as a menstru- | 


um for gold: it likewise dissolves 


all other metals, silver alone except- 


ed. ‘The best kind for the alove- 
mentioned purpose, is a prepara- 
tion of three parts of the pure ma- 
rine, with one of the nitrous, acid. 
One hundred grains of gold require 
for their solution, two hundred and 
“forty-six of this. mixture.—Con- 
cerning the nature and cure of those 
casualties which may arise from an 
Improvident use of this powerful 
solvent, we refer to the preceding 
article. 

AQUA VITAE is usually under- 
stood to signify either brandy, or 
Spirit of wine, prepared simply, or 
with aromatics. Some, however, 
make a distin&tion ; appropriating 
the term. Lrandy to what is drawn 
from wine, or the grape; and aqua 
vitz tothat which is extracted from 
malt, &c.—See BRanpy. 

dquilegia, See CoLuMBINE. 

Arabic, See Gum ARasic. 

dlrabis. See Cress. 

ARABLE LANDS, in general, 
are those naturally fit for tillage, or 
which may, by proper means, be 
prepared for the produétion of 
grain. 

The just proportion between ara- 
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ble- and pasture lands, has in thig 
country, of late years, been much 
exceeded in favour of the latter, 


It is asserted by competent judges, 
that though the prevailing rage for 


breeding cattle of tle finest quality, — 


and to the greatest extent, has 
doubtless benefited the grazier, and 
the lord of the manor, yet this prac« 
tice must certainly be attended with 
disadvantages to the community 
at large. We cannot, in this place, 


enter into a minute discussion of | _ 


this important subjeét; but it clears 
ly appears, from. the present prices 
of corn, when compared with those 
of animal food, that they bear no 
just proportion to each other, 
With respeé to the general me- 
thods of improving arable land, we 
are induced to avail ourselves of 
the excellent remarks of M. Duwa- 
MEL, Who maintains that it is 
much more profitable to increase 
the fertility of land by ¢il/age, than 
manure: 1, Because only a certain 
quantity of dung can be had; the 
produce of twenty acres being 
scarcely sufficient to dung one; 
whereas the particles of the earth 


_ may be pulverized and divided at 


pleasure: 2, Plants reared in dung, 
do not possess the fine flavour of 
those produced by a natural soi}: 
3. The plough not only separates: 
the particles in a manner exaly 
similar to the fermentation  oeca- 
sioned by dung, but also changes 
their situation, by turning up the 
earth, and thus exposing the whole, 
at different times, to the influence 
of the sun, air, and dews; all which 
greatly conduce to render it fertile; 


4, Dung breeds and harbours in- 


sects, which afterwards feed upon 
and spoil the plants. To remedy 
this inconyenience, he recommends 
the following expedient: “ Let a 
reservoir of quick-lime be kept in 

a very 
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& very dry place. When you be- 
gin to make your dunghill, sprinkle 
éach layer of dung with quick-lime, 
till the whole is finished. ‘This 
lime kills most insects, perhaps en- 
tiches the manure, and renders it 
more serviceable. It will likewise 
destroy the seeds of weeds, which 
are generally in dung, and hurt the 
wheat when they shoot up.” 

Various methods of improving 
poor arable land, have been sug- 
gested by different writers. But 
as we consider vid Dunamet’s 
plan of ploughing, and then pulve- 
rizing the soil properly by the har- 
row, the most effectual, wheve suf- 
ficient manure cannot be procured, 
we shall only relate two sugges- 
tions which deserve notice, chiefly 
on account, of their originality. 
Joun Morpant, in his **Com- 
plete Steward,” published in 1701, 
advises a method of improving 
poor, worn-out land, as he terms 
it; which, not being an expensive 
one, may weli deserve atrial: “A 
pound of turnip-seed sown, after 
harvest, upon an acre of light, 
sandy, or gravelly land, that is 
poor or worn out by over-plough- 
ing, and where manure is. wanting 
(the crop of which being ploughed 


in, when grown high), will, in two 


months’ time, die away and rot, 
and enrich the land, so as to prove 
as good a manuring as twenty 


joads of dung, or more, upon an 


acre,” —P. 457. 

Another, and equally eccentric, 
manner of recruiting worn-out 
land, is that proposed by Mr, Ran- 
DALL, in bis “Semi-Virgilian Hus- 
bandry,” which: appeared i in 1764. 
We likewise communicate it in the 
author's own words: ‘* The loam, 
immediately after harvest, is to be 
turned up; and as we shail suppose 
it will allow the plonzhman to go 
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very deep, this is a point to be ob- 
tained at any rate, for a worn-out 
soil. In order to effe& this, one 
plough is to go the usual depth, 
and another ,plou-h to follow at 
the same depth, aod in the same 
furrow, which will throw the mould 
over it, and bury the stubble. Th 
this case the field will lie under 
the advantage of being turned up- 
side-down, as if it were double 
spitted, more than a foot deep, 
and the stubble will be sooner rot- - 
ted. When this is done, the har- 
rows must make the ground as fine | 
as.the bad. condilion of i li, or the 
season, will permit.”—-P, 12. 

We shall conclude this article 
with an useful bint, given by Mr. 
R. Price, of Knelworth, Herts, 
to the Society for the Encourags- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce ; respecting the damage 
done to arable land, by carrying off 
the small stones and fiints from the 
surface, for the purpose of making 
turnpike-roads. ‘This practice is 
highly detrimental to almost every 
kind of ploughed land, but parti. 
cularly to leat are called thin- 
stapled, or light soils. Mr. Paice 
justly observes, that “ stones are 
of surprizing and manifold uses: 
for instance, they greatly assist 
the plough in working the land ; 
they also prevent lan i of a binding 
quality from running together, and 
hardening, like mortar in a,wall; 
they screen the tender blade frona 
blasts and blights; they not oniy 
prevent the crop, where the staple 
is thin, from being scorched up in 
summer, but also the exudations 
of the earth from evaporating; and 
by that means prea promote Ver 
getation.” 

_Itis almost aioadiouus to add, 
that this reasoning is equaily apphi- 
cable to fields and gardens.—-See 

alsa. 
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articles HusBanpry, 
“Lanps, Sort, ee 
Arachis hypogea. e EarTH 
or Grounp- Nor, soit lanscbse 
LATE. 
Aranea. 
ROMETER. 
ARBOUR, in gardening, is a 
kind of shady bower, formerly in 
great esteem, but of late almost 
generaily ‘abaridoned, on account 
of the 
shelter it affords. 
Arbours are principally con= 
structed of lattice-work, of wood 
or iron, and are frequently covered 
with elms, limes, and horn-beams, 
er with creepers, such as honey~ 
-suckles, jasmines, and passion- 
flowers ;. either of which will an- 
 swer the desired perce ; though 
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also. the 


See SPIDER, and Ba- 


we by no means wish to counte- 


nance their re-introduction. 

Arlutus. See STRAWBERRY- 
Tree. 

ARCANUM, striély speaking, 
signifies any thing. which is in- 
volved in mystery ; but, in physic, 
it more usually denotes a remedy, 
the preparation of which is indas- 
triously concealed, either to en- 
hance its value, or inerease its re- 
putation among the vulgar.—Sce 
Nostrum, and SPEcIFIcs. 

Archangel, Yellow. 
SEL-SNOUT. 

ARCHERY is the art, or exer- 
cise, of shooting with a bow and 
arrow. 

Among ancient nations, the bow 
was the principal instrument of 
war; andthe skill of the archer 
often decided the fate of battles and 
of empires. 

The English were partieularty 
expert in the: use of this instru- 
ment; and their ever memorable 
vidories at the battles of Cressy 


damp and un wholesome 


See WEA-_ 


and Poiétiers, were chiefly ascribed 
to their vahant archers. 


James the First of Scotland, yelp 


had seen and admired the dexterity 
of English archers, and was’ him- 
self a skilful bowman, endeavoured 
to revive that exercise among his 
own subjects, -by whom it had 
been neglected ; but the untimely 


vented the effectual. execution of 
this useful project. 


In the -time of Puwaiine the» 


Third, there was an act of parlia- 
ment, which obliged our English 
archers, even in tintes of peace, 
to erect butts in every parish, and 
to shoot on Sundays and holidays. 


~ death of that excellent prince, pre- 


By this constant practice, the Eng- . 


lish armies possessed an exclusive 
advantage over their enemies. 
Cuaxtes the First of England, 


from a treatise entitled ‘* the Bow-. 4 


9 


man’s Glory,” also appears to have 


betn an archer. In the eighth year - 


of his reign, he issued a cominis~ 


sion to the Chancellor, Lord Mayor —- 


and Privy Council, to prevent the 


o 


fields near London from being so - 
inslosed, as ‘ to interrupt the ne- . 


cessary ‘and profitable exercise of 
shooting.” ; 
The use of the abe conti- 


nued in estimation for more than - 


two centuries after the introduction 


of gunpowder ; which was probably 


owing to the weight and unwieldi- 4 


ness ist muskets. 5 hes 
‘The distance to which an arrow: 
may be shot from a long-bow, 


de-. e 
peuds. in a great degree on. the. | 


strength and size of the archer, but 


in general is reckoned from eleven — 


to twelve score yards. r 
Archers consider an arrow. of 


trom twenty to twenty-four drop — 
weight, to be the-best for fight, or 
hitting a mark at a considerable _ 


’ . distance; 
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distance ; and yew, the best’ mate- 
rial of which they can be made. 
The feathers of a goose are gene- 
rally preferred ; two ont of three 
are commonly white, being taken 


from the gander; the third is 
_ brown or grey; and this difference 


of colour informs the archer when 
the arrow is propertly placed, The 
long-bow is of the same height as 


the archer himself: and in Eng- 
_ land a peculiar method is practised, 


by drawing the arrow to the ear, 


and not towards the breast ; which 


is doubtless more advantageous 


_ than that adopted among other na- 
- tions. 


The force with which an-arrow 


strikes an obje&, at.a moderate dis- 
_ tance, may be conceived, from the 


account given by King Enwarp 
YI. in his Journal, where he says, 


tbat one hundred archers of his 
guard, discharged in his presence 


two arrows each ; that they shot at 


an inch-board, and many of them 


pierced it quite through, though 


' the timber was well seasoned. 


It may perhaps be a subje& 
worthy the consideration of go- 


vernment, whether the revival of 


archery, by uniting military disci- 


pline with manly exercise, might 


not become an additional means, 
both of preserving health, and pro- 
tecting. us against foreign enemies, 
According to Nzapeg, an archer 


might shoot six arrows in the time 


of charging and: discharging a 
musket; and an ounce of fire-work 
may also be discharged, upon an 
arrow, to the distance of 240 yards. 
__ The earliest histories of archery, 
in England, are those by Ascuam, 


who wrote his Toxophilus in the 


reign of Heyry VIL; Marx- 


Ham's Art of Archery, which ap- 
peared in 1634; and Woop’s 


mawman's Glory, in 1682:. but 
#O. I.——VOL. I, 
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the latest, and most complete worl 
on the subjeét, is “ An Essay on 
Archery,” describing the practice 
of that art, in all ages arid nations; 
by W.M. Mosstey, Esq. 8vo., 
pp. 348.76. boards. Robson, 1792, 
In this classical treatise, the auchot 
considers bows, arrows, quivers, 
butts, targets, and cross-bows, un4 
der different heads; and his ac4 
count is illustrated by platés, Ease 
and perspicuity; richness without 
verbosity ; and elegance untainted 
with afte@tation, are the characters 
of this entertaining work. 
Archery continues to be ptacs 
tised by the inhabitants of Geneva, 
and in mauy parts of Flanders. In 
Britain we have several societies of 
archers, the principal of which are 
the Woodmen of Arden, the Toxos 
pholite, and the Royal Company 


of Archers of Scotland.-=Sce also, 
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ARCHITECTURE, a term 
which denotes the art of building 
in general, though chiefly applied 
to the construction of edifices ap- 
propriated to the purposes of civil 
life, such as houses, churches, halis; 
bridges, &c. &e,- ‘ 
‘The origin of this art is involved 
in obscurity. It is generally sup- 


. posed, that the earliest materials 


employed in building, were branches 
and twigs of trees, with which the 
primitive inhabitants of the earth 
construed their huts, similar’ to 
the present wigwams of the indians, 
This conjeéture, however, appears 
doubtful, for the natural sheltet 
afforded by caverns in the sides 


e 


of mountains, or rocks, would - 


more readily suggest the idea of 


using. stones and earth, 2s mates 


rials for building houses. That the 
prefefencé was given to stone 
buildings, over any kiod: of tem 
porary hats, QF ferts, is obvious 
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from the pra&tice among the inha-- 


bitants of America, where the hu- 
man race existed in its rudest state; 
these people were no sooner col- 
lected into great bodies, under the 
Emperors of _Mexico and Peru, 
than stone buildings were imme- 
diately attempted. Hence the ori- 
gin of archite€ture should not be 
searched for in any single nation, 
but in every country, at a time 
when the natives began to relin- 
-quish their savage way of life, and 
to adopt civilized manners, te 
‘The origin of all regular build- 
ings, however, hath, by several 
authors, been generally, and very 
plausibly, deduced from the con- 
struction of the meanest huts. 
These were, at first, probably made 
of a conic figure, which is the sim- 
plest iu structure, but being incon- 
venient on account of its inclined 
sides, both the figure and construc- 
tion of the huts were changed, by 
giving them a cubical form. 
_ At length, mankind insensibly 
improved in the art of building, 
and invented methods of rendering 
their habitations durable and band- 
some, as well as convenient. The 
deprived the trunks of trees of their 
bark, and. other inequalities. of 
surface, raised them above the wet, 
ot humid soil, by means. of stones, 
aad also coyered each with a flat 
stone, or slate, to.exclude the rain. 
The interstices between the ends 
of the joists, were closed with wax, 
clay, or similar substances: the 
-position of the roof was likewise 


aitered; and, 2s. oly account of its - 


level surface, it was unfit to catry 
off the abundant rain-water, they 
elevated it in the middle, by placing 
rafters on the joists, to support the 
earth and other materials. of the 
covering. From this simple con- 
struction, the orders of architecture, 


‘frizes, trigliphs, cornices, &c. 
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undoubtedly took their origin ; for,’ - 
when the rude builder began to. 
erect stately edifices of stone, he 
imitated those parts which, from 
necessity, had composed the /pri- 
mitive huts. Thus, the upright 
trees, with stones at ‘each | éndy 4% 
were the origin of columns, bases, 
and capitals ; and the beams, joists, 
rafters, &c, which formed the co- 
vering, gave rise to archittaves, 

Although the first buildings were — 
rough and uncouth, because the — 
artiticers of those remote ages pos- 
sessed neither skill, experience; — 
nor tools, yet, when by length of — 
practice, certain ‘rules had been 


established, and many new instru- 


ments invented, the art rapidly 
advanced towards perfe@tion : a ya~ 
tiety of style, or different methods — 
of building, were discovered, which, 
by succeeding generations, have — 
been held in the greatest esteem.” ~ 

The Egyptiaus, from the ear- 
liest ages of antiquity, have been’ © 
considered as the inventors of, arts; 
and, among other contrivances, ‘f 


‘may be numbered that species of — 


original architecture, in which the — 
strength of the fabric was more — 
regarded than either its e'egance, — 
or symmetry. MED 
We cannot, consistently with — 
the plan of this work, enter into a — 
detail of the rise and progress of — 
architeture ; and shall,- therefore, 
only observe, that the Greeks, — 
whose sublime and penetrating — 
genius prompted them to combine 
elegance with conveniénce, derived — 

their first ideas of building from 
the Egyptians. Set aR 
~ But the mind of man being un- © 
questionably influenced by the modé 
of government under. which he 
lives; and the Greeks, with their. 
independence, haying also lost theit 
ascen- 
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asceridancy in works. of genius, 
from that period the Romans must 
be considered as the encouragers of 
this noble art. 

The orders, as now executed by 
architects, are five, viz. 1. the 
‘Tuscan; 2..the Doric; 3. the 
Tonic ; 
5. the Composite. The first, from 
its robust appearance, is used in 
works where strength and. sim- 
plicity are the essential requisites ; 
‘the second is nearly similar to the 
Tuscan in strength, but, is enli- 
vened by its peculiar ornaments ; 
the third is more delicate than ei- 
ther of the former; but the fourth 
displays more beauty and ornament 
than the others, and is therefore 

frequently used for the internal de- 
 Corations of stately rooms; the fifth 
order is nearly the same as the Co- 
rinthian. 

The style of building, as prac- 
tised throughout. Europe in the 


early: ages, was denominated Go-- 


thic, Saxon, Norman, and Sara- 
cenic. But what we commonly 
call Saxon, is in reality Roman ar- 
chitecture, 

When the Romans invaded the 
Britons, they found no places cor- 
respondi: g to our ideas of a city, 
er town, consisting of a great num- 
-ber of contiguous houses, regular 
Streets, lanes, &c, Dwellings, like 
those of the ancient Germans, were 
scattered over the country, and 


generally situated on. the brink of | 


a rivulet, for the sake of water, or 
“on the skirt of a wood or forest, 
for the purpose of hunting, and 
providing pasturage for their cattle. 
These inviting circumstances, be- 
“Ang more conspicuous in some 
parts of the country-than in others, 
the princes ‘and chiefs selected the 
‘Most agreeable’ spots. for their re- 
sidence, “Thus atose an ancient 


a- 


4. the Corinthian; and 
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British town, so charateristically 
described by Casar and Srrago, 
as ‘a tract of woody country, sur- 
rounded by a mound and ditch,” 
for the security of its inhabitants 
against the incursions of their 
enemies. 

As soon as the Romans began 
‘to form settlements and colonies 
in this island, a sudden and re- 
markable change took place in the- 
Style of archite@ure.. For that 
wonderful, brave, and industrious 
people, speedily, adorned every 
country which they conguered, 
They not only built a considerable 
number of solid, convenient, and 
magnificent edifices for their own 
accommodation, but also exhorted 
and instra@led the Britons to fol- 
low their example. In short, this 
eminently useful art, was one: of 
the principal means employed by 
AGRICOLA, to civilize the Britons, 
and reconcile them to the Roman 
yoke. te 

Not long after this peried, how- 
ever, architecture, and the. arts 
connected with it, began sensibly 
to decline in Britain; partly in 
consequence of the building of 
Constantinople, which attracted 


-the most famous architeés to the 


East. But the almost -total ruin 
and negle&t of architecture in this 
island, may douotless be attributed 
-to the final departure of the Ro- 
mans. For the natives, and, the 
descendants of Roman and British 
parents, having neither skill nor 
courage to defend their numerous 
towns, forts and cities, suffered 
them to be plundered and destroy- .’ 
ed by their ferocious invaders, the 
Scots, Pidis, and Saxons: the last 
mentioned, in, particular, having 
no taste for the arts, committed the 
most wanton and extensive devas- 
tations. — 
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In the 12th century, architec- 
ture again revived, and experi- 
enced very great improvements, 
in consequence of the religious 
zeal of the clergy; and, in the 
15th and 16th centuries, the chaste 
style of the Greeks and Romans 
was again displayed in Britain. 
For, though the Italians for a long 
time maintained their superiority, 
in this as well as in other arts, over 
all the European nations, yet as 
mien of genius from distant parts 
constantly resorted to Italy for the 
purpose of improvement, — since 
that period archite¢ts have arisen 
in our own country, equal to any 
that ever appeared on the classical 
¢round of Italy. 

The atest and most splendid 
publication on this subject, which 
is intended as a Supplement to that 
magnificent work, ‘ Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus ,’ 
studies of the most celebrated artists 
of the present day, is the following : 
“<A Collection of Plans and Eleva- 
tions ofmodern Buildings,public and 
private, erected in Great Britain, 
&c.” It is engraved in aquatinta, 
from original drawings by G.R. R1- 
CHARDSON, architect. Sevennum- 
bers, at 10s. 6d. each, are already 
published, and the whole is to be 
completed in ten such numbers. 

' Another very useful work has 
Jately appeared, under the title, 
“ Hints for Dwellings, &c.” By 
). Laine, architeé and surveyor, 
Ato. 34 plates, 11. 5s. Taylor, 1800. 
It consists of original designs for 
cottages, farmhouses, villas, &e. 
plain and oruamental: with plans 
to each, uniting convenience and 
. elegance with economy. The 
Monthly Reviewers say: ‘ We 
recommend the present work, as 
one of the best of that kind, to the 
attention of those who wish to 
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amuse themselves with, brick and 
mortar,” 

Besides thése, we shall mention 
the following architeGtural works, 
which refleét ctédit on the artists 
of this couritry: ‘ The Rudiments 
of Ancient Architeture, &c.” royal 
8vo. edit. 2d. price 6s. boards, 
published for Taylor, in 1794.— 
«€ Sketches in ArchiteClure 3” by J. 


Sone, architect, &c.54 folioplates, | 


21. 12s. 64. half bound, 1793.—“" A 
Treatise on the decorative part of 
Civil Architeéture ;” by Sir Wm. 
CHAMBERS, &c. edit. 3d. Imperial 
folio, price 31, 3s. Cadell, 1791. 

Architecture, being an useful 
and elegant art, is carried on in 
three different ways: first, for uti- 
lity ; secondly, for ornament; and, 
thirdly, for the construction of such 
buildings as require the combined 
effeéts of both. 

Edifices intended solely for uti- 
lity, should in every part corre+ 
spond with the design: hencé any 
material deviation from that prin- 
ciple, for’ the sake of Orniaraelie, 

ought to be stri@ly avoided. 

Works ereéted with this inten 
tion, aré to be considered as a mean 
condudive to some end; and the 


nearer they approach to the object | 


th view, the more will such struc+ 
tures gain the approbation of com- 
petentjudges, though every grace- 


ful decoration may have been yo 


leéted. 
Buildings of such a nature only, 


are compatible with our plan, and ._ 


of these we shall give a more par __ 


ticular account under the atticle 
BuiLpine, 
| Arétium. See Bees 
Areca. See Fasetnut, Cares 
CHU, and‘CaBBaGE-PALM. - 
Arenaria. . See SAND WORT. 


eet: ‘See Parcxey¥Porry, 


ARGUMENT, ween applied to 


logic, 


A I 

logic, signifies an inference drawn 
from premises, the truth of which 
is either indisputable, or highly pro- 
bable. In matters of literature, it 
denotes the abridgement, or heads, 
of a book, history, chapter, &c. 
Considered in the former sense, in 
which it solely relates to reason, 
and to the investigation of truth, 
it is, in its principles, of a simple 
and homogeneous nature ; and re- 
quires no particular explanation. 
For, pleasure being the chief end 
of paetry, and persuasion that of 
eloquence, the real constitution of 
things is often perverted, or dis- 

uised, and compelled to adapt 
itself to the imagination and the 
passions ; but truth, being the ulti- 
mate object of argument, stands in 
need of no dazzling colours, or the 
figurative language of rhetoric, 

‘Itis not, however, unusual (both 
in private life and in the senate) 
to draw from an argument, a con- 
clusion very different from what it 
really implies. Cunning and bold 
disputants frequently ayail them- 
selves of ambiguous expressions, 
which easily engender a confusion 
of ideas ; and thus the fallacy of 
their incongruous reasoning but 
too often escajes detection, as it 
remains involved in sophistical per- 


plexity.—For a farther considera- 


tion of this interesting subjeft, we 
_Tefer our readers to the article of 
Logic, where it will be more ap- 
plicable than under the present. 
Aristolochia, SceBirTuwort. 
ARITHMETIC, is a scicnce 
which teaches the method of com- 
puting numbers, and explains their 
nature and peculiarities. At what 
time it was invented, is altogether 
unknown; though the four first 
fundamental principles, viz, addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, haye always, ina cer- 


[ios 
practised by die 
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tain degree, béen 
ferent nations. 
The Greeks were among. the 


_ first who brought arithmetic to.per- 


fection; and they are supposed to 
have originally made use of pebbles 
in their calculations, The most 
complete method of numbering 
now used in this country, was in- 
troduced into Europe by the Ara- 
bians, when they were in possession, 
of Spain. ‘These people, however, 
acknowledged that they derived 
their information from the In- 
dians. How the latter became ac- 
quainted with it, we are entirely 
ignorant. The earliest treatises 
extant upon the theory of arithnie- 
tic, are, the 7th, 8th, and gth books 
of Euciip’s Elements, in -which 
he treats of proportion; of prime 
and composite numbers. Nicoma- 
cuus, the Pythagorean, also wrote 
concerning the distin€tions and di- 
Visions of numbers into classes, as 
plain, solid, triangular, &e. 5 in 
which he explained som: of the lead- 


ing peculiarities of the several kinds. 


As learning advanced in Europe, 
the knowledge of numbers also in- 
creased, and the writers on this 
subjeét soon became numerous, 
Ramus was the first who, in his ‘ 


Treatise on Arithmetic, published 


in 1586, used decimal periods, for 
reducing the square and cube 
roots to fractions ; but the greatest 
improyement which the art of 
computation ever received, was 
from the invention of logarithms, 
the honour of which is due to Joun 
Narizr, Baron of Merchiston, in 
Scotland, who published his disco- 
very about the beginning of the 
17th century. Naty See 

Arithmetic may now be consi- 
dered as having advanced to a dee 
gree of perfection which, in former 
times, could scarcely haye been, 
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conceived, and to be one of those 
few sciences which have left little 
room for farther improvement. 
It is, however, a serious and al- 
most general complaint, that few 
children, while at school, make any 
tolerable progress in arithmetic ; 
and that the generality, after hav- 
ing spent several years under the 
tuition of: a master, are incapable 
of applying the few rules which 
they may have learned, to the use- 
ful purposes of life. A little re- 
flection will suffice to convince us, 
that not much benefit is to be de- 
rived from the usual mode of in- 
strnciion, A few elementary prin- 
ciples are acquired by rote, and 
therefore quickly forgotten; be- 
cause the most essential particu- 
Jars, viz. the reasons on which 
these rules are founded, and their 
extensive use In the various con- 
cerns of society, are generally 
omitted. Teachers, as well as 
writers, cannot be wholly exempt- 
ed from the charge of having, in 
some degree, contributed to this 
evil; for, by stating the rules with- 
out their corresponding reasons, 
they act upon mechanical princi- 
ples, and thus encourage the idea, 
that demonstrations in every in- 
stance are uscless, and in some, im- 
possible. 

Every young arithmetician should 
remember, that before he forms 
any particular question or numeri- 
cal proposition, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to consider whether the 
terms be directly proportionate to 
each other; for otherwise he will 
be liable to commit gross errors. 
Although in buying and selling, the 
price increases or decreases in the 
same relative proportion as the 
quantity of goods, yet in .geome- 
try, natural philosophy, &c, those 
things which at first sight appear 
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to be in simple proportion to each 
other, may; on a mature investi- 
gation, prove the contrary. Pre- 
viously, therefore, to the solution of 
questions respecting these sciences, 
he should be made acquainted 
with those elementary principles 
on which they are founded. _ 
Another material error commit- 
ted in the inferior schools, is the 
admission of boys under the age of 
ten or twelye, often for the sake 


_ of early fees, though they are inca- 


pable of being instruéted by rea- 
soning with them. Hence we are 
decidedly of opinion, that this is 
one of the negative, modern im- 
provements ; and that the earliest 
period of fixing the attention of 
youth on scientific objects, is, ac- 
cording to their individual capaci- 
ties, from the twelfth to the fif- 


- teenth year of their age. 


Among the latest, and most in- 
structive works on this subje&, we 
enumerate the following :—* An 
Introduéiion to Arithmetic and Al- 
gelra;” by T. MANNING, two Vo- 
Jumes, Svo. 10s. boards. Riving- 
tons, 1798.—** Arithmetical Ques- 
tions, on a New Plan; by W, 
But er, 8vo. edit. 2d. 4s, boards. 
Dilly,1797.—* The Arithmetician’s 
Guide ;” by W. Taytor, 12mo. 
2s. Od. bound. Baldwin, 1788. 

See also, EpucaTionand BLinp- 
NESS. . 

Arnica montana, L.—See Grr- 
MAN LEOPARD’s BANE. ae, 

“AROMATIC, an epithet 
given to such substances as yield a 
strong fragrant smell, and impart 
a warm taste. In this class are 
included the various spices, such as” 
nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, mace, 
Some of them have a sweet- 
ness mixed with their aromatic 
principle; such ‘as. the angelica . 
root, anise seed, and fennel; some 

are 
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-are astringent, as cinnamon; others 
afford a strong mucilage, as the Cas- 
sia lignea ; and again, others a bit- 
ternéss, as orange and lemon peel. 

The aromatic ingredient is ex- 
tra&ted in different proportions 
from various substances, by rec- 
tified spirits of wine; though it is 
sometimes obtained by mere infu- 
sion with water. 

Aromatics form an useful and 
agreeable ingredient’ in many ar- 
ticles of cookery, but especially in 
dishes prepared of watery and fla~ 
tulent vegetables, of which they 
are the best correctors: they warm 
the stomach, and. stimulate the 
whole system; raise the pulse, and 
quicken the circulation. In cold, 
languid habits, and.a relaxed state 
of the solids,. they support the ani- 
mal spirits, or increase vital action, 
and promote the salutary secre- 
tions: but to hot, bilious tempera- 
ments, full habits, and inflamma- 
tory dispositions, they are certainly 
pernicious. 

ARQUEBUSADE WATER, a 
medicinal preparation, which has 
received this name, from its great 
efficacy in healing gun-shot wounds, 
though it is, at present, with more, 
propriety, applied. to bruises; tu- 
mors arising from blows, and par- 
ticularly to suggillated parts con- 
taining coagulated blood. . 

-- Various mixtures. are used for 
this purpose, but according to our 
experience, the following deserves 
the preference, both on account of 
the easy manner of preparing it, 
and its superior virtues: ‘ ‘Take 
distilled vinegar and rectified spirit 
of wine, of each one pound and a 
half, double refined loat-sugar, half 
a pound, and five ounces! of com- 
mon oil of vitriol. This composi- 
tion may be applied to the injured 
parts in a cold or lukewarin state; 
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and the compresses should be kept» 
continually moist, for as soon as 
they become dry, the pain is liable 
to return. By its astringent pro- 
perty it contracts the skin; and the 
sugar which settles on it, not un- 
like a coating of glue, ought to be 
carefully washed off every other, 
or third day, with Goulard-water, 
No other remedy is equal to. this, 
if it be properly and timely applied ; 
but we think it necessary to add, 
that care must’ be taken, -not to 
sprinkle or shed any of the mixture 
on clothes or linen, which would - 
be burnt and destroyed: by its cau- 
sticity.—See BRUISES. . 
ARRACK, Arac, or Rack, isa 
spirituous liquor obtained from the 
East Indies, and used either asa 
cordial, or an ingredient in punch. 


‘It is. obtained by distillation from 


rice, or sugar, fermented with the 
juice of cocoa-nuts.. Goa and-Ba- 
tavia are the chief places from 
which arrack:is exported. At the 
former, there are three sorts, viz: . 
the single, double, and treble dis- 
tilled. The double is but a weak 
spirit, in comparison with that 
obtained at the latier place; bur, 
op account of its peculiar flavour, 
it is preferred to all the others. 
The arrack now in general use 
contains but a sixth, and some- 
times only an eighth part of- alco- 
hol, or pure spirit.. A. spirituous 
liquor of this name is also extracted 
by the ‘Tartars of Tungusia, frony 
mare’s milk, which is first suffered 
to turn sour, and then distilled two 
or three times, between two close 
earthen pots, from which it runs 


‘through a small wooden pipe.’ It 


is possessed of the most iptoxicat> 
ing qualities ; so that, according to 

Prof; PALLAS, men, ‘wornen, aod” 
children, frequently drink them-’ 
selves into a gsemi-dejiticus: trance, 
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which continues for forty-eight 
hours. — TC etts. 

Various penalties are attached to 
the sale of arrack, without con- 
forming to the usual duties and 
regulations established by. several 
ats of parliament, with which we 
shall not trouble our readers, but 
refer them to the statutes made 
concerning this article, ; 

Genuine arrack is said to pos- 
sess balsamic, softening, and re- 
storative properties, and to be less 
liable to produce the usual incon- 
veniences of other spirits. It is 
farther supposed to contain a fine 
subtile oil, so minute as to incor- 
porate readily with water: hence 
it is generally preferred in those 
gases, where repeated debauches 
have abraded the internal sides of 
the vessels. Persons who are un- 
fortunately addi@ed to the use of 
ardent spirits, as well as those 
troubled with the gout or rheuma- 
tism, and wha. cannot comply with 
the rules of sobriety and temper- 
ance, may use arrack in preference 
to Hollands, or brandy. On ac- 
count of its strong empyreumatic 
oil, however, it is difficult of di- 
gestion, soon turns rancid; causes 
numerous obstructions, and is con- 
sequently injurious to individnals 
of lax solids, and thick or sizy 
fluids. Happy, therefore, are those 
who can entirely banish spirituous 
tquors from their tables ; a§, from 
their stimulating and pernicious 
qualities, they have destroyed. in- 
calculable numbers of human be- 
ings—perhaps exceeding in the 
aggregate, all the viétims that ever 
fell under the combined scourges 
of war, hunger, and pestilence. 

ARRANGEMENT, a term 
which denotes a distribution of the 
various component parts of any: 
whole, ina certain oyder, or pro- 
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portion ; and refers either to sub- 
stance, time, or place. In the first 
instance, we may say, that the 
diversity observable in various co- 
lours is owing to a peculiar arrange- 
ment of those parts which refle& 
the light; in the second, that regu- 
larity and order in human transac+ 
tions are the result of a methodi- 
cal distribution, or arrangement of 
time; and to explain the last, it 
may be said, that the different 
genera and species of plants and 
flowers are, by botanists, arranged 
under their respe@tive classes, and 
in their proper places. 

A happy arrangement of ideas, 
words, and sentences, forms one 
of the principal beauties of a speech, 
or dissertation, The reverse im- 
plies confusion, which is frequent- 
ly glossed over bya torrent of am- 
biguaus and flowery expressions, 
so that it requires no small degree _ 
of critical acumen, to distinguish | 
the philosophical speaker from the - 
verbose orator.—See ARGUMENT. 

ARROW, isa missive weapon of 
defence, used by archers. Its forma 
is slender, pointed, and barbed.—~ 
Arrow-makers were denominated 
Jietchers ; men of considerable im- 
portance in the state. ; 

Arrow-heads and quarrels were 
required to be well boched or bras- 
ed, and hardened at the points with 
steel ; the finishing of which ap- 
pears to'have been the business of 
the arrow-smith. A more particu- 
Jar account of bows and arrows 
will be found under the title of 
ARCHERY. . 

ARROW-GRASS, is a plant of 
which there are three species; but 
two only are natives. of Britain, 
namely, the Triglochin palustre, ox 
Marsh, and the maritimum, or Sea 
Arrow-grass,. The former is fre- 
quently met. with in marsby 
ies grounds, 
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grounds, and the latter near the 
‘sea coast, and in saline tracts. 
they are eaten with avidity by 
sheep, for which they serve as an 
excellent and wholesome food, we 


presume strongly to recommend 


their culture. An additional mo- 
tive for the propagation of the ar- 
row-grass, may be suggested to the 
farmer and breeder of sheep; be- 
cause it thrives extremely well in 
moist and swampy places, where 
few other vegetables would grow. 

ARROW-HEAD, Commnoy, 
the Sagitlaria sagitiifolia, L. is one 
of those neglected plants, which, 
though growing wild in many 
parts of England, especially on 
the banks. of rivers, aré not con- 
verted to any useful purpose: it 
is represented in Pl. 7. English 
Botany, p. 84. 

The root of the arrow-head is 
composed of numerous strong 
fibres, which strike into the mud ; 
the foot stalks of the leaves are of 


a length proportionate to the depth. 


of the water in which they grow ; 
they are thick, fungous, and some- 
times three feet high.. Its sharp 
pointed leayes resemble the point 
of an arrow, and float upon the 
water. At the lower. extremity 
_ of the reot, there is always, even 
in its wild state, a bulb which 
grows in the solid clay, beneath 
the muddy stratum. 

This esenlent root is industrious- 
ly cultivated in China and Ame- 
rica, where it attains to the size of 
several inches in diameter; while, 
in this country, of which it is a 
mative, we suffer it to undergo 
spontaneous, dissolution... As it 
constitutes a considerable part of 
the Chinese diet, no reason can be 
alleged, why it should not be re- 
sorted to in times of. scarcity, 


when a poor cottager, in some. 


AS: 
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parts of the country, might in one 
day, with, his family, collect a 
sufficient quantity of these nou- 
rishing and palatable roots, to serve 
them for a fortnight, as excellent 
substitutes for bread, With re- _ 
spect to the manner of dressing 
and preparing such vegetables, we. 
shal] give the necessary directions 
under the article bread. 

The arrow-head requires a low, 
cold, marshy situation, and a clayey 
soil, where scarcely any other 
plant would thrive. Here it grows 
luxuriantly, and produces an ob- 
long, thick, bulbous root, which, 
from its mealy nature, may be 
easily converted into starch, or 
flour. Even in its raw and un- 
prepared state, it affords a proper 
and wholesome food for horses, 
goats, and hogs; though cows do 
not relish it. There are two me- 
thods of propagating this beneficial 
plant; either by the wild-growing 
fibres of the root, or by the seed ; 
and we earnestly recommend its 
culture, from a convi€tion of its 
great utility. In the present alarm- 
ing crisis, we also venture to sug- 
gest the propriety and expediency 
of inducing the industrious poor to 
collect this and similar plentiful 
roots, and after washing, maacerat- 
ing them, and expressing their 
starch, to mix it with other ingre- 
dients, in the making of bread. If 
persuasion and reasoning do not 
avail, small premiums or rewards 
might be offered, to accomplish se 
desirable a. purpose. | 

ARROW-ROOT, Indian, or the 
Maranta, a plant of which there 
are three species, the arundinacea, 
galanga, and comosa; all of them — 
are herbaceous, perennial exotics of 
the Indies, and kept in our hot- 
houses merely for curiosity. ‘The 
first of these species is the true 

; starch- 
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starch-plant, and is likewise used 
by the Indians to extrac the poison 
communicated by their arrows. 

Dr..Wricut, of Jamaica, ap- 
‘pears to be the first who informed 
us that a deco&ion of the fresh 
yoots make an excellent ptisan in 
‘acute diseases. From an ingeni- 
‘ous’ pamphlet published in 1796, 
by Mr. T. Ryper, of Oxford- 
street, we farther learn, that one of 
his West Indian patients employed 
if-as an article of diet, and since 
that period it has been very gene- 
rally used in families. 

‘The arrow-root powder unques- 
tionably yiclds.a larger proportion 
of nutritive mucilage than any Eu- 
ropean vegetable, if we except the 
Salep-roct: hence a single table- 
spoonful of either, makes a pint of 
stroug and nourishing jelly, which 
affords a very proper food in acute 
diseases, as well as in all those 
complaints where animal food must 
be abstained from: It is there- 
fore to be regretted, that-we cannot 
easily obtain this powder in a pure 
state, without paying the extrava- 
gant price of from five to ten shil- 
lings per pound; for in those 
shops where it is offered to sale at 
an inferior price of two or three 
shillings the pound, we have found 
by experience, that it 1s consider- 
ably adulterated. 

Mr. Ryper, before mentioned, 
has justly recommended the cul- 
ture of this root to the West Indian 
Planters, and the new African Co- 
Jonists, as an object of commerce, 
and the most eligible substitute for 
starch made ot wheat: 1. Be- 
cause it would save annually 66,000 
quarters of that valuable grain, in 
Great Britain alone, where the 
average quantum of starch made in 
the years 1793, 1704, and’1795, 


amounted to § millions of pounds | 
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weight, allowing one hundred and. 


twenty pounds per quarter ;—2. A$ 
the wholesale price of the arrow- 
root was, in 1706, fifteen pence a 
pound, and as one pound of its 


starch is equal to two’ pound and a 


half prepared from. wheat, its in- 
trinsic value would, by this com- 
putation, not exceed sia-pence per 
pound: whereas the average price 
of starch in England for seven years 


from 1789 to 1795) may be stated 


at nine-pence the pound.—3. As the 
arrow-root contains more soluble, 


gelatinous matter, occupying less ~ 


space, being less enveloped in 
earthy particles, and affording a 
purer farina than any other plant, 


it may be reasonably inferred, that - 


the starch obtained from ‘it’ must 
be of the finest-quality ; an opmion 


amply confirmed by three’ clear- 


starchers, who were, on this occa- 
sion, consulted by the Society for 
the Encotiragensént of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce. ’ 

ARSENIC, an heavy, opaque; 
erystalline substance, which, on 
fraGture, resembles sal ammoniac 
in a conerete state. 
metallic ores contain it-in greater 
or less proportion, especially those 


Most of thé | 


of copper, tin, bismuth, and the | 4 


fossil called cobalt, from which 
last it is éxtracted in Saxony, by 
a kind of. sublimation. Its true 
nature is so little known, that che- 
mists have hesitated whether it 
ought to be ranked among’ the 


salts, or semi-metals; ‘because it 


may, by various processes, be madé 


to assume either a saline or metal-_ 


lic state. Hence, it has by many 


been considered as a mineralizing 


substance, which only tends «to 


combine metals, and to give them — 


a more perfect form. | Nay, there 
are others, who have doubted whe- 
ther it-be a. simple bodys and we 


well 
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well remember the assertion of an 
ingenious le&turer on chemistry 
and pharmacy in Edinburgh, who 
still flatters himself with the hope 
of being able, at some future period, 
to demonstrate by experiment, 
“that arsenic is the true basis of 
silver.” 

This semi-metallic concrete is 
very usefully employed in various 
branches of the arts and manufac- 
tures; it is frequently added as an 


ingredient, to facilitate the fusion 


of glass, and to produce a certain 
degree of opacity. Painters use 
two arsenical preparations, namely, 
the orpiment and realgar. A very 
beautiful green pigment may be 
precipitated from blue vitriol, by a 
watery solution of white arsenic 
and vegetable alkali: this, when 
prepared either with water or oil, 
affords a permanent colour. It is 
highly probable that, if arsenic 
‘ were added to the paint used for 
wood, it might form an ingredient 
which would not be liable to be 
preyed upon by worms. But. the 
practice of painting the toys of 
children with arsenical pigments, 
deserves severe censure; as they 
are accustomed to put every thing 
into their mouth, | 

In dyeing, it is likewise of great 
service. Combined with sulphur, 
it has the property of readily dis- 
solving indigo; for which purpose 
it is used in the printing of calico, 
and other cloth. On exposure to 
the air, however, the arsenic is 
precipitated from this solution, and 
may be farther employed in pencil 
colours. Some dyers are said to 
understand the art of imparting 
beautiful shades of colours to furs, 
by arsenica! solutions, 
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Tn rural'and domestic economy, 
this concrete is also frequently re- 
sorted to with great advantage, 
thouzh not always with due pre- 
caution. Farmers. dissolve it in 
lime-water, for steeping wheat, in 
order to prevent the smut; and it is 
likewise asserted, that the husband- 
men of Flanders and Germany use 
it for fertilizing the earth, by sprink- 
ling the soil with a solution of 
arsenic in dung-water. 

In medicine, it has long been 
known as the basis of the most 
celebrated cancer-powders, espe- 


cially those of Plunket, Dr. Huc# 


Martin, and probably also, of 
Guy’s. <A weak solution of it in 
water, is directed by Dr. Way, of 
Wilmington, for effectually cleans- 
ing foul ulcers, and removing ini- 
purities of the skin: it is prepared 
by boiling one ounce of white arse- 
nic in two quarts of water to three 
pints, and applying it once or twice 
aday. When itis used for extract- 
ing, or discussing, cancerous or 
schirrous tumors, that are not ul- 
cerated, the above-mentioned Dr; 
Marvin, a late physician in Ame- 
rica; previously ordered a blister of 
Spanish flies to ve applied to the 
part, with a view to open the pores 
of the skin, But, as lie prescribed 


it empirically, and indiscriminately 


in alf cancerous cases, we were 
not surprized to learn. frem_his old 
protessor, Dr. Bens. Rusu, one of 
the most, candid and enlightened 
American practitioners, that his 
pupil has often been tunsuccesstul 
in the application of his arsenicated 

powders *. th Be 
In the cure of agues, a solution 
of this mineral has been strongly 
recommended, and administered 
with, 


* It is presumed, that the liquid medicines, now seeret/y exhibited by a-physician in the 
metropolis, who positively maintains /bat be cures cancers * by absorption,’’ likewise con- 
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with succéss, upon the authority 
of Drs. Fowier, Arwotp, W1- 
THERING, WILLAN, VARSH,PEAR- 
son, and many other respectable 
English and foreign practitioners, 
who do not hesitate to prescribe it 
in doses, from two to twelve drops, 
ence, twice, or oftener in the course 
of the day, according to the age, 
strength, and other circuinstances 
of the patient. 

A preparation similar to that di- 
rected by Dr. Fowxer, and called 
the white tasteless ague-drop, has 
Jately been given with singular effi- 
cacy in the hooping-cough. Were- 
fate this fact upon the evidence of 
Mr. Corp, an eminent surgeon, 
of Barnet. 

Notwithstanding these remark- 
able and powerful effects of arsenic 
over thevirulence of diseases, which 
appear to depend either on a speci- 
fie contagious miasma, such as is 
supposed to produce the ague and 
booping-cough, or on a peculiar 
disposition of the fluids and solids, 
to undergo a certain degree of de- 
composition in the living body, as 
is eyident in cancers, and other 
mahgnant ulcers,—we are, on 
the combined testimony of many 
medical praCtitioners, equally cele- 
brated for their extensive praCtice 
and erudition, as they are conspi- 
evous for their professional zeal 
and integrity, irresistibly induced 
to declare our opinion, at least, 
against the zzternal use ot this ac- 
tive and dangerous medicine. OF 
the numerous authorities which 
might be adduced in support of 
this declaration, we shall here avail 
ourselves only of the conclusive 


egumony of Dr. Biack, the late 


sist of solutions made of this virulent semi-metal. 
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professor of chemistry in the uni 
versity of Edinburgh, who main- 
tains, that he has seen the internal — 
exhibition of arsenic attended with 
fatal effects, such as hettics, &c. ; 


’ 


nay, he declares, that though the ~ ’ 


external application of this. sub- 
stance has, in some cases, proved 
successful, it has often, even in 
this way, produced dreadful conse- 
quences ; so that, far from recoms. 
mending it internally, he reprobates 
even the external use of this preca- 
rious drug. Hence we hope to be 
forgiven by those worthy medical 


pracitioners, from whom no slight 


motives would induce us to differ: 
and unless it could be proved by a 
plurality of cases, that patients, 
after the taking of arsenic to some 
extent, have not only recovered 
from agues, cancers, hooping- 
cough, &c. but that they have 
likewise attained to a considerable 


age, without ever-having been sub- 


je&t to paralytic, spasmodic, or 
phthisical disorders, we shall not be 
disposed to retraG our opinion of its 
virulent and destructive tendency, 

Although we have deprecated 
the internal use of arsenic, oa 
from the concurrent evidence o 
many other practitioners, and gur 


own experience, yet we shall at-— 
tempt to prove, that there is a&tu-— 


ally less danger to be apprehended 
from those accidents, when, this _ 


corrosive poison has, by mistake, 


been swallowed, either in the form 
of a powder, or solution. And as 
it is frequently used for destrqyiia a 
rats, mice, and other troublesome — 
animals; for preparing sympathe- 
tic inks *, as well as for chemicak 


v 


tests ; to discoyer the adulteraingy “a 


publication of the third or fourth Number of our Work, we shall, by an accugate chemical 
analysis, be enabled to ascertain the truth or falsity of that as: ertion,— See tee CER. 


% See the article SyMeATHETIC INK, 


of 


We trust, however, that previous to ey | a 
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of wines *, which have been sweet- 
ened by sugar of lead; we cannot 
be too minute in laying down pro- 
per tules and direCtions for obvi- 
ating the dangerous effects of such 
casualties, as but too often occur 
among those who employ arsenical 
preparations, in a dry or liquid 
state, either for gratifying their 
curiosity by different experiments, 
‘or for other more useful purposes. 
Arsenic is one of the most sud- 
den and violent poisons we are 
acquainted with. Its fumes are so 
deleterious to the lungs, that the 
artist ought to be on his guard, to 
prevent “their inhalation by the 
mouth ; for if they be mixed and 
swallowed with the saliva, effets 
will take place similar to those, 
which follow its introduction into 
the stomach ina saline or dissolv- 
ed state; namely, a sensation of 
a piercing, gnawing, and burning 
kind, accompanied with an acute 
Pain in the stomach and intestines, 
which last are violently contort- 
ed; convulsive vomitting ; insatiable 
thirst, from the parched and rough 
state of the tongue and throat ; 
hiecough, palpitation of the healt, 
and a deadly oppression of the 
Whole breast succeed next; the 
matters ejected by the mouth, as 
well as the stools, exhibit a black, 
fetid and putrid appearance ; at 
length, with ‘the fnortification of 
‘the bowels, the pain subsides, and 
the fatal catastrophe terminates the 
sufferings of the patient. 
ate, however, cases on medical re- 
cord, in which, on dissetion, nei- 
ther the stomach nor bowels, ac- 
cording to the testimonies of Drs. 
“‘Merzcrr and Hannemann, have 
been corroded, nor even injured ; 
so.that this poison may, in some 


pork, sweet oil, milk, 


Theré' 
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instances, exert its action imme- 
diately on. the living principle. 

Thus we find, in a case related by 
our late friend, Dr. Unzer, of- 
Hamburgh, that a lady, who had 
only tasted a little arsenic, without 
swallowing a paftticle, was: twelve 
hours after the accident thrown 
into the most convulsive spasms, 
and attacked with inflammatory 
pustules, not unlike the measles, 
covering her face, neck, and whole 
body, so that she recovered with 
great difficulty,’ and remained for 
several years in a miserable state of 


Janguor and general debility. 


For these obvious reasons, artists 
exposed to the fumes or vapour of 
this volatile mineral, ought to be 
extremely cautious to preserve 


‘themselves from its influence on 


their mouth and nostrils, as well 
as from touching it with their hands; 
for every external conta& may be 
attended with serious consequences. 
Hence they should dress in thick 
and firm clothes, keep at a proper 
distance from the exhaling tumes,. 

and cover the orifices of the face 
with a mask, made for the purpose, 
In their By stein of diet, we advise 
them to make use ofa great pro- 
portion of bland and mucilaginows 
nourishment; such as fresh butter, 
artichokes, 
and similar vegetables. 

With respect'to the treatment of 
persons, after’ the inhalation, or 
swallowing of arsenic, we shall 
arrange. the sti bject under three 
distinct propositions. 

UL When a laree portion of arse- 

vic has leen in irvetice ed into the 


Taha or mnhaled by the lungs : . 


1. Lmmediately after the acci- 
dent, brisk emetics; for instance, 
halfa dram of white vitriol, and, 


Y 


* See WiNnE, 
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after it plenty of sweet lintseed, or 

-almond-oil, either of which is pre- 
ferable to olive-oil; or, if these be 
not at hand, large draughts of 
milk, barley gruel, or warmed 
beer, with a third part of oil, or 
butter, ought to be substituted, as 
soon as possible. ‘To facilitate the 
operation, a strong feather should 
‘be dipt in oil, for stimulating the 
tonsils. If the throat be swollen 
and contracted, a surgeon ought 
to be instantly procured, for open- 
ing the gullet by means of a probe, 
or other proper instruments, 

2. To neutralize and deprive 
this corrosive poison of its activity, 
according to Dr. HauNEMANN 
nothing is more efficacious than a 
solution of white soap in hot wa- 
Ler, 


the latter, which must be boiled, 
and the soap agitated, till the 
whole is dissolved; when it may 
be sweetened with sugar. This 
preparation ought to be taken with- 
out delay, and so frequently as to 
repeat half a tea-cup full of it every 
five minutes, that the patient may 
swallow several pounds in the 
course of two hours. If hepatised 
water (prepared by pouriag acids 
on the liver of sulphur, and satu- 
rating, with the ascending vapours, 
water contained in another vessel), 
cou'd be readily procured, it would, 
with the addition of one half of 
thick cream, be an excel ent substr- 
tute for the solution of soap. . 
Yo promote the cvacuation 
of the poison by stool, clysters 
composed of the preecding liquids, 


and a third part of castor-oil, bught. 


to be speedily administered, and 
the whole abdomen foraeutath with 
goaup- water. 

4, Wiha view to prev ay local 


ar general inflammation, beside 


in the proportion of .half a 
pound of the former to a quart of 
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the fomentations, cataplasms, lukes 
warm baths and clysters, it will, 
perhaps, beenecessary to bleed the 


patient largely, but not without | 


7 
consulting medical men. 5 
II. When a person has Leen slow 


ly poisoned, or has swallowed only 
a small portion of arsenic; or, of 
‘the proper remedies should have 


been neglected for several hours. 
In these ‘cases, the judicious — 
praétitioner only can decide upon 


the relative propriety and expe- — 


diency.of the preceding remedies ; 


but if a considerable time has — 


elapsed since the accident happen- — 


ed, it will be necessary to com= 
mence the treatment with purga=— 
tive remedies, such as will at the 
same time lubricate the coats of the 
stomach, and the whole intestinal 


canal, while they tend to assuage — 


the acrimony, and counteract the 


corrosive effect produced on the — 


first passages. Of this nature is, 


in a pre-eminent degree, the castor- 
oil, combined with large draughts, — 


either of the hepatised or soap- 
waters. A strictly antiphlogistic — 
regimen ought now to be pursued, — 

together with the remedies propeel 


to obviate inflammation, and after- _ 


wards a_ fnilk-diet, 
bariey-water, gruel, and infusions 


Jintséed tea, — 


of different mucilaginows. vegeta- 


bles, milk-chocolate without spice, 
aided by the enjoyment of fresh 
and pure air. 

-IEL. Indications of cure, when 
the patient labours under a gradual 
and long-continued aélion of the 
poison ; or in the secondary stages 
of the two former casualties. 

The principal object now to be 
attained, is the destrudtion of poi- 
sauous Matter in the second pas- 
sages, or to prevent. its influence 
on the kidneys, biliary dués, the 
organs of perspiration, &c. To 

ascer- 


* 


oon 
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ascertain whether the virus has dif- 
fused itself through the system, the 
person’s state of mind and body 
should be comparatively examined; 
whether the former be dejected, or 
‘the latter reduced to preternatural 
debility; or whether any of the 
animal and natural functions be 
impaired. When there appears a 
blue ring. round the eyes, and the 
lips exhibit a similar: colour; we 
may conclude, that the devastation 
occasioned in the whole frame’ is 
considerable: and in» such: in- 
stances, Dr. Borruaave advises 
to let the patient drink no less than 
twelve pints of lake-warm honey- 
water, in 24 hours, for 3 days suc- 
cessively ; and to administer fre- 


quent clysters ofthe same liquid. By - 


this simple treatment, he observes, 
all those painful and dangerous 
syruptoms, which sometimes afflict 
the victims of this poison through the 
remainder of their lives, have been 
effectually obviated. On the con- 
trary, M. Navier,areputed French 
writer, on the effects of arsenic 
and its antidotes, recommends the 
method we: have already pointed 
out, in propositions I. and II.;. af- 
_ ter which, he insinuates the pro- 
priety of re-commencing a milk- 


diet, and enjoins the. patient to ab-— 


stain from the use of all acid sub- 
stances or liquors. In this opi- 
hhion he is likewise supported by 
Dr. Hannemann, who cautions 
the convalescent to be very atten- 
tive to his evacuations by. stool ; 
which, so long as he is subject to 
griping pain, and strictures in the 
abdomen, constantly require to be 
aided. by the mildest purgatives. 
Beside these, he may drink decoc- 


tions of the Lichen islandicus, of the 


root called Polygala senega, or of 
quassia-wood, which last is, of all 
e@ther corroborant and astringent 


, 
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remedies, the least heating, and 
consequently the most proper, 

In order to prevent all the bad 
consequences. resulting from. this’ 
malignant poison, the patient may: 
with advantage resort to the warm. 
mineral, sulphureous waters, which 
he should not only drink plentifally, 
but likewise bathe in-them, espe- 
cially in the form of vapour. If 
such natural waters cannot be «..- 
sily procured, they may be artifi- 
cially substituted by medical men, 
who are, in general, perfe@tly well 
acquainted with their component 
parts, as well as the manner of 
preparing them. By their proper 
use, the anfortunate invalid may 
at length recover frony that tremu- 
lating affection of the limbs, re- 
laxation, paralysis, convulsions, 
and other distressing complaints; 
which the improvident swallowing 
of arsenic usually produces. . 

From a multiplicity of instances | 
related by Weprer, Heer, Zirt- 
MAN, Eset, and other writers, 
we have reason to conclude, that 
in our daily vidtuals, as well as by | 
the use of glazed vessels, consider- 
able portions of lead and arsenic 
are taken into the stomach, arid 
mixed with solid food; though un- 
attended with danger or. inconve- 
nience, except that of vomiting. 
Sometimes, however, where the 
digestive organs are in a languid 
state, the poison may lodge in the 
cellular membranes of the sto- 
mach and bowels, for several days 
or weeks, before it be evacuated. 
In such cases, the necessary con- 
sequence will be a slow hectic fe- 
ver, for which the physician, who 
is generally consulted in the secon- 
dary stage of the disease, can as- 
sign no cause, | 

. Lastly, we shall briefly mention,. 
by what means and processes it 

: may, 
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may, after death, be ‘discovered, 
whether a person have-died from 
the poison of arsenic, though this 
knowledge properly belongs to: the 
department of medical police or 
jurisprudence. 

i. Lhe contents of the stomach 
and ifitestines should be taken ont, 
and washed in water. If any 
powder be contained therein, it 
sh-uld be allowed to separate ; and 
if this be arsenic, it will fall to the 
bottom. : 

2. Place the separated powder 
on a red hot iron; and, if it eva- 
porate in.a thick white vapour, 
without melting, there is reason 
to conclude that it is arsenic :— 
this effe& will take place with the 
fortieth part of a grain. 

8. If this powder be mixed 
with charcoal, and emit an odour 
resembling that of garlic, we may 
also infer that it 1s arsenic. 

4, The most convincing test of 
its nature is the following: in- 
lose the mixed powder with the 
charcoal, between two’ small: po- 
lished plates of copper (or between 
two perfectly smooth halfpenny- 
pieces), the edges of which must 
be cemented with a lute made of 
two parts of fine sand, and one of 
pipe-clay.. Fasten the plates with 
a thin wire, and expose the whole 
toa red heat: thus the arsenical 
powder will be metallized; and, 
penetrating the copper, a blackish 
skin will first appear upon it, which 
being rubbed off, the parts touched 
by the arsenical vapour will acquire 
a whitish or leaden colour, — , 

As this deleterious concrete fre« 
quently enters metallic composi- 
tions, especially those of copper 
and tin, it were much to be wished, 
that such compound metals could 
for ever be banished, at least from 
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our kitchens.—Sce Correr, LEAD, 
PEWTER, and TIN. it 


ART, as defined by Lord Bacow, 


is a proper disposal of natural ob- 
jects, by human thought and expe 
rience ; so as to answer the several 
purposes of mankind; in which 


sense the word Art stands opposed 


to Nature’ it is also used for a 
system of rules, serving to facilitate 
the performance of certain actions, 
and is then opposed to Science, or 
a system of theoretical principles. 
Arts are generally divided into 
useful.or mecivanic, liberal or polite, 
The former: consist of those in 
which manual labour has a greater 
share than intelle@ual exertion ; 
and by which we are provided with 
the necessaries. of life; whence 


they are denominated trades, as ~ 


baking, brewing, carpentry, °&e. 
The latter are such as depend oni 
the application of mental abilities, 
and the active powers of a fertile 
imagination. Of this nature are, 
act painting, music, and the 
ike. 


As a considerable degree of art 


is exerted in preparing food, manu- 
facturing clothes, and ereéting ha- 
bitations, we may consider many 
of the useful arts to be nearly coe~ 
val with the human race. 

In every country where the 
people are barbarous and illiterate, 


their progress, in this respeat, is’ 


extremely slow. © + | 
The exertion of a national spirit, 
upon any particular art, excites ac- 
tivity in the prosecution of others. 
By incessant application, the Ros 
mans excelled in the art of war; 
and, having in the progress’ of so- 
ciety, acquired a taste for litera= 
ture, their natural genius’ and ta~’ 
lents were roused, aod many of 
those who distinguished themselves 
| es 
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in the Roman State, became au- 
thors. 

Le bhe progress of the arts and 
sciences towards. perfection, is also 
greatly promoted, by emulation. 
Mathematics, for instance, appear 
‘to be on the decline in Europe ; 
for, since the immortal Newton 
-has far surpassed all the ancients, 
there appears to be l:ttle hope for 
the moderns, either of excelling, 
or equalling -his creative genius. 

In countries thinly inhabited, it 
is not uncommon to find one per- 
son exercising several professions, 
and this is productive, i in some de- 
gree, of good. effects. Various 
operations being carried on by the 
same individual, his.mind becomes 
invigorated, because a combination 
of talents is required to perform 
the task; but, when the mental 
powers are restricted to a single 
objec, all thought and invention 
are‘excluded, aids the operator is, 
in a mauner, converted into.a dull 
aud inanimate machine. 

From the useful, naturally re- 
sulted the cultivation, of the liberal 


arts... Persons who enjoyed every 


convenience from the former, turn- 
ed their attention towards the lat- 
ter: hence arose Sculpture, Statu- 
ary, Painting, Literary ‘aati 
tion, &c. f 

The decline of the fine arts in 
Rome, is ascribed, by PeTronius 
ARBITER, to a cause which uiii- 
mately proves the. destruction of 
mankind, wherever it prevails— 
such is opulence, with its never- 
failing concomitants, avarice and 
luxury. It has therefore been just- 
ly remarked, by acute. observers, 
that during the rise and progress of 
empires, the military arts chiefly 
flourish ; when arrived -at their 
height, the literal-arts ; 
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and when: 
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in a declining state, the arts of 
luxury. 

The fine arts are only relished 
by persons of taste, who can spare 
large sums for supporting them : 
thus it will be found, that they sel- 


dom, or never, flourish in coun- 


tries where they do not obtain the 
liberal patronage of the sovereign, 
or menin power, On the other 
hand, the useful arts are always 
encouraged in every well regulated 
State, In short, the anexampled 
success of both,-in this comparas. 
tively happy island, may be justly 
attributed to. the sanéion and mu- 
nificence which men of talents and 


genius (whether natives or foreign- 


ers) uniformiy experience from our 
gracious Sovereigu, as well-as from 
the nobility, almost without excep- 
tion, No nation can boast of a 
greater number of connoisseurs and 
patrons, in the wealthy classes of 
society, than the British. 

When a people are once roused 
from their indolence: and lethargy, 
by whatever fortunate. event. or’ 

change of circumstances, the pro- 
gress of the arts is generally rapid. 
Prosperity, contrasted with former 
penury, creates in the mind a spring 


which js vigorously exerted in new 


pursuits. ‘he Athenians, while 


under the tyranny of PisisTRATUS, 


made but a mean appearance ; but, 
on regaining their independence, 
were converted into heroes... This 
Brespenity produced its usual ef- 
teéts, ald Athens became the chief 


theatre of the arts and sciences:— 
The Corsicans, when engaged i a 
-perilous war for the defence. of their 


liberties, displayed a vigoreus na 
ttonal spirit: they founded an uni- 
versity, a public library, and a pub- 
lic. bank.—The Royal. Society of 


London, and ee Academy ot Scie 


ENCES. 
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encés in Paris, were both insti- 
tuted after civil wars, which had 
animated the people, and excited 
their activity and emulation, 

Democritus maintained, that 
men were indebted for the acquist- 
tion of their arts to brutes; that 
the spider taught them weaving ; 
the swallow, ui/ding; the night- 
ingale, music, and so forth, 

There are various particular arts, 
as those of Memory, SWIMMING, 
Decipuerine; &c. of which we 
propose to treat in their respective 
places. 

Artemisia absinthium, 
Mugwort. : 

ARTERY, ora pulsating blood- 
vessel, is a cylindrical canal, con- 
veying the blood immediately from 
the heart to all the parts of the 
body. On examining the structure 
of the largest of these vessels, such 
as the aorta, and the pulmonary 
artery, it may be distinéty seen, 
that each is composed of three 
coats; namely, 1. The external 
coat, which is of a cellular texture, 
toose on the outside, but growing 
progressively firmer towards the 
inner part; 2. A fibrous spiral, or 
rather circular membrane, of a 
yellowish colour, and of which 
there are several strata, according 
to the size of the artery; 3. The 
innermost coat, or a thin, extreme- 
dy smooth and transparent mem- 
brane, keeping the blood in its 
canal, which otherwise, upon the 
dilatation ofan artery, would easily 


separate the spiral fibres from each 


L.: See 


other. 

». From the trunk of every artery 
there arise branches: from these 
"again extend ramifications of blood- 
vessels, which become progressively 
smaller, so that their distribution 
miay be traced by the microscope, 
in more than twenty different diyi- 
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sions, nay, to an almost infinite 
number. The arteries, however, 
do not, as has been erroneously 
asserted by several anatomical 
writers, become narrower, and as- 
sume a conic form in their continu- 
ed progress; on the contrary, they 


seem uniformly to remain cylin- 


drical, insomuch that, in their 
ramifications, a smaller cylinder 
always arises from a larger one, 
and where the former proceeds 
from the latter, it generally pre 
sents a slight swelling at this vas- 
cular joint, if this expression be 
admissible, The aggregate diame- 
ter of all the branches of one trunk 
is somewhat larger than that of the 
trunk itself ; an observation which 
also applies to the veins. — i 
On account of their thicker 
membranes, the arteries possess 3 
greater degree of elasticity than 
the veins; though the latter are 
more capable of resisting the me- 
chanical force of the bloed, and 
are less liable to rupture. It fars 
ther deserves to be remarked, that, 
with the increase of years, thé 
coats of the arteries acqnire firm-. 
ness, while those of the veins be- 
come weaker. This in some mea- 
sure, accounts for the circuinstance 
that persons, between the age of 
eighteen and thirty-five, are more 
liable to phthisical and other com- 
plaints, which depend chiefly on 
n increased ation of the arterial 
system ; because, after that period, 
the arteries already possess suffi- 
cient vigour and firmness, to oyer=- 
come the additional impetus of the | 
circulation, Hence, too, we may 
comprehend why sthenic or in- 
flammatory diseases seldom occur 
at certain stages of life, when the 
whole system possesses that degree. 
of re-aClion, which is necessary tq 
maintain a due equilibrium ~be- 
tween 


‘unite by inosculation. 


_ Inquirer, 
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tween the animal and vital fune- 
tions, as well as to resist the occa- 
sional impressions made on the 
body, by sudden vicissitudes of 


heat and cold, moist and dry air, 
&ce. | 


_, All the arteries derive their ori- 


gin from the ventricles of the 
heart ; namely, the pulmonary ar- 
tery from the right, and the aorta 
from the left; of which two the 
rest are branches. They terminate 
in veins, exhaling vessels, or anas- 
tomose with one another, that is, 
It is as- 
serted by physiologists, that the 
circulation of the blood, its heat, 


_red colour, fluidity, assimilation of. 


food, &c. the conversion of fixed 
into volatile salts, and the per- 
formance of the different secre- 
tions, such as bile, urine, saliva, 
pa all must be attributed to the 
contraétile power of the arteries 
ana the heart.—See AssimuLatTi- 
on, Bite, Broop, Cuyue, Sa- 
Liva, Urine, &e.: 

It is farther worthy of notice, 
that an injury received by a very 
considerable vein, is not nearly so 
dangerous as that of a small artery, 
especially in the vicinity. of the 
heart.—(See Brrgepine, ot He- 
morrhage) ; aud that single arteries 
sometimes become ossified, or ae- 
quire a cartilaginous. and bony con- 
sistence. In the larger ones, this 
phenomenon rarely 6ceurs: yet a 
very remarkable instance ef an os- 
sification of the aorta is recorded 
by the eélebrated Dr. ZimMERMAN, 
the author of the classiea] treatises 
** On Solitude,” and On Nati- 
onal Pride,” in his excellent werk 
** On Experience in Physic; which 
deserves to be read and studied by 
every medical. and: philogéphical 
Such preternatural-pro- 
duction of bone is attributed to an 
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abundance of earthy particles, 
which are, perhaps, generated by 
a too liberal use of tart wines, 
veal, potatocs, cheese, and all 
food that is hard and difficult of 
digestion. Fortunately, however, 
this fatal conversion of membrane- 
ous substance takes place only at 
an advanced age; but then itj af 
fords little or no hope of prolong- 
ing the patient’s life.—See Heart, 
Puuse, Verns. 

Arthritis, See Gour. 

ARTICHOKE, or the Cynara, 
L..though an exotic, is a plant 
well Known and much cultivated 
in this country. There are four 
species, but only two are reared 
for use, viz. thé scolymus,. or gar- 
den artichoke, and the’carduncilus, 
or cardoon, both of which are pro- 
pagated by slips, or suckers, aris- 
ing in spring, from the roots of 
the old plants: The slips should 
be taken from good plants’ in 
March, or the beginning of April, 
and set in an open quarter of thé 
kitchen-garden, in rows at ‘thé 


‘distance of five feet from each 


other. By this process, artichokes 
may be produced in the autumn’ of 
the same year. The size of their 
fruit will gradually diminish, after 


the third ot fourth year, though 
the roots continhe séund for seve- 


ral seasons. Thé cardoon, which 
is. a hardy plait, may be propagat- 
ed by seeds sown i March, As 
these plants dre very large, they 
ought to bé plaeed at the distance 
of several feet fren ¢ach other; 
and thus erops of spitiach, endive, 
cabbage, or brecdli, may be raised 
between thé rows: About Mi- 
ehaclmas, thé edrdoons generally 
attain to a Gofisiderable sizé; the 
leaves of eaéh plant should then 
be tied, that they may be hoed, for 
the purpos¢ of blanching; which 

12 | will 
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will require six or eight weeks. 

Thus the plants will be fit for use 
in November, or December, and 
continue the whole. winter. - 

_ Artichokes flourish best in’a rich 
and moist soil; but if it be too 
wet, the roots are apt to decay in 
severe frosts. They: have been 
used, with advantage in the making 
of soda; and the’ leaves of the 
~ scolymus, prepared with bismuth, 
impart to wool a fine and perma- 
nent’ gold colour. 

ARTICHOKE, the Jerusalem, 
isa plant of the same genus as.the 
sun-flower. It produces bulbs at 
its roots, has been long cultivated 
in gardens a3 an esculent vegetable, 


and, except that it is watery and 


of a softer consistence, in many 
respects resembles the potatoe, but 
is not in such general esteem, 
This root, however, is much va- 
Ined for feeding hogs and store- 
pigs. Mr. Peters, the author of 
“« Winter Riches,” published in the 
year 1772, asserts, that from one 
acre of ground, he obtained be- 
tween seventy and eighty tons of 
this root.. He is of opinion, that 
seven acres, will yield three hun- 
dredand ninety-six tons, which will 
keep one hundred swine for six 
months, allowing each head fifty 
six pounds per day, at an advance 
of value from ten to fiffeen shil- 
lings, especially. if By, be boiled 
with sweet hog-wash.. 

When these-roots are given to 
horses, they should be washed, cut, 
and ground im ao apple-mill: the 
proportion given ,at each: time is 
eight pounds, with-twe ounces of 
salt, and a bite of hay thrice daily. | 

Another. celebrated cultivator 
found the .prodace of-this root to 


be about four hundred and eighty ~ 
bushels Winchester’ measure, per 


acre, without any dung.- lis chief 
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recommendations are, the certainty 
of a crop; its flourishing almost 
upon any soil; not requiring ma- 


nure, and being proof against the. 


severest frosts. —The culture is the — 
same as that of potatoes. 
ARTICULATION, in language, 


is the division of sounds into dis~ — 


tinét syllables ; and consists in giv- 
ing every letter its due proportion 
of “sound, so that the hearer may 
perceive and determine their num- 
ber without difficulty ; ; while he is 
enabled to ascertain the respective 
letters in every syllable. 

ThelateMr. THomasSHERIDAN, 
however, has endeavoured to prove, 
in his ‘* Course of Leétures on Elo- 
cution,” published about the year 
1762, that the English language is 
by no means calculated to answer 
the purpose of reading aloud to — 
others. This strong- headed | gram- 
marian maintains, that as our writ~ 
ten language has no visié/e marks 
of articles, it is defective in the 
inost important requisites to a just 
delivery of speech. 

A just delivery, we are told, con- 
sists in a. distinct articulation of 
words pronounced in proper tones, 
suitably varied to the sense and 
emotions of the mind; with due. 


observation of accent ; of emphasis, — 
in its. several cradations ; of rests — 


or pauses of the voice, in proper 


places, and well-measured degrees ~ 


of time ; and the whole accompa- 


nied with expressive looks, and — 
Of these es- — 


significant gestures, 
sential charaéters, two only are at 
all regarded in the art of writing :. 
namely, articulate sounds or words, 
which are marked by letters ; and 
stops, or pauses of the voice, which 
are denoted by little figures or tittles, — 
But with respect to the cther are 

ticles, of tones, accent, emphasis, ’ 


marks © 


and gesture, . there are no. visible. y 
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‘ marks to guide the reader: these, 


it must be allowed, are the sources 
of all that is pleasurable. or forcible 
in delivery; and contain in them 
all the powers of impressing the 
mind, captivating the fancy, rous- 


ing the passions, and delighting the 


ear: aud it must also be admitted, 


according to our author, that the 


articles most essential toa good de- 


livery, have been entirely neglected 


in the graphic art. 

Of the numerous instances of 
imperfea, or vitiated articulation, 
according to Mr. SHERIDAN, there 
is not one in a thousand which 
arises from any natural defect or 
impediment. 

“ To -cure any imperfeation i in 
speech, arising originally from too 
quick an utterance, the most effec- 
tual method will be (Mr. SuHeri- 
DAN says), to set apart an hour 
évery morning, to be employed in 
the practice of reading aloud, ina 
very slow manner. This should be 
done in the hearing of a friend, or 
some person whose office it should 
be to remind the reader, if at any 
time he should perceive him mend- 
ing his pace, and falling into his 
habit of a quick utterance. Let him 
sound all his syllables full, and have 


‘that point only in view, without re- 


ference to the sense of the words ; 
for, if he is attentive to that, he will 
unwarily fall into bis old habit; on 
which account, that he may not be 
under any temptation of that sort, 
Mr. SHeripan would have ih: 
for some time, read the words of a 
vocabulary, ‘in the alphabetical or- 
der. In this way, he will soon 
find out what letters and syllables 
he is apt to sound too faintly, and 
slur over. Let him make a list of 
those words, and be sure to pro- 
nounce them over distigétly, every 
morning, before he proceeds to 


» 


others. 
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Let him accustom himself 
also, when alone, to speak his 
thoughts aloud, in the same slow 
manner, and with the same view. 
Otherwise, though he may get a 
habit of reading more slowly, he 


will fall into his usual manner in 


discourse: and this habit of speak- 
ing aloud when alone,- will:not — 
only. bring him: to a more distin& 
utterance, but produce a facility of 
expression, in which silent thinkers 
are generally defective.—See ‘the 
articles “esp oben qietronthonet 
SPEECH. “ 

ARTIFICER - is a person em- 
ployed in mgnufaGuring any-kind 
of goods or wares, such as those of 
iron, brass, wool, &c.. Of this:de- 
scription are smiths, braziers, and 
weavers. ‘They are distinguished 
from artists, by exercising profes- 
sions which require an inferior‘ de- 
gree of -tasie and genius‘;:-on 
which account they ‘might more 
properly be called artzsans. 

By the English laws, artificers 
in wool, iron, steel, brass,‘or other 
metal, leaving the. kingdom, and 
departing toa foreign country, with- 
out license, . are liable to be impri- 
soned for three months, and fined 
in a sam not exc.eding one hun- 
dred pounds, Those who geabroad, 
and do not return -on receiving no- 
tice from our Ambassadors, are 
disabled from holding land by de- 
scent .or devise ;/ from « receiving 
any Tegacys &e, and are deemed 
aliens, A penalty is also inflitted 
on those who, seduce. artificers: to. 
quit their native soil. : 

The author of an eebcienrt trea 
tise * On the Laws and Policy of 
England,” published in’.1765, on 
consider! ing the effects which plenty 
and scarcity of provisions have on 
our manufaCturers, justly observes, 
that we should eh avour to ren- 
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der the expence of living cheaper 
than it is abroad, in order to reduce 
the price of labour, which will en- 
able us. to offer our merchandizes 
at a cheaper rate, and consequent- 
ly obtain a preference to all the fo- 
reign markets: for as plenty or 
scarcity will determine the price of 
provisions, so the price of provi- 
sions will in general regulate the 
price of labour ; ; and this again will 
influence the price of all commo- 
dities and productions. Hence he 
asserts, that it will avail but little, 
. to impose penalties on those who 
raise the price of provisions, unless 
the same be also. inflicted. on such 
Persons as combine to raise the 
price of labour; that a general li- 
éerty, granted to produce our ne- 
eessary: provisions, will procure us 
a general plenty for. sale; that a 
general indulgence allowed to sale, 
will reduce them to, a_ general 
eheapness ; that a general cheapness 
“will enable our. poor to work in 
every occupation upom more mo- 
derate terms—-an expedient the 
Most necessary in this country ; 


because, as Englishmen will not — 


submit to that coarse fare to which 
some of our. neighbours are accus- 


‘tomed, a reduction of the price of — 


provisions is the only method we 
éan resort to, for an abatement in 
the price of labour. 


. These remarks. are peculiarly aps - 


plicable to the present times, when 
every description of artisans are 
combining to raise the price of their 
labour ; the natural consequence of 
which is, that. an. almost, entire 
stagnation has taken place in many. 
of the principal trades exercised in 
the metropolis. Itis not our pro- 
vince to enter on an investigation 
of the justness of those claims made 
by the. different journeymen. In 
seme manufactures. and trades, the 
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jaw has lirnited their demands’; in 


others, they are submitted to the - 


decision of a court of justice; but, 
as the latter is both an expensive 
and tedious experiment, on account 
of the difficulty of procuring the 
necessary information, the evil fre- 
quently remains without redress. 

Under the ancient regime of — 
France, the magistrates had the 
power of deciding all disputes be- 
tween masters and journeymeny, 
without the interference of a soli- 
citor or counsel: this measure, 
though apparently despotic, was at-. 
tended withthe best effeéts, imas- 
much as the public was not liable 
to be injured by the ones? of 
a few individuals. 

ARTIST is an appellation given 
to. a person skilled in some partica- 
lar art, such as that of toons ae 
Ing, engraving, &e. 

Evevyn informs us, that a pris 
vilege is granted to artists at Vis 
cenza, similar to the benefit of — 
clergy in England; by virtue of 
which, criminals. adjudged to death © 
are pardoned, if they can prove. — 
themselves the most excellent and. _ 
consummate workmen in any art, 

_Artocarpus. See Busse ol eael : 

Arum, See Wake RoBin, ; 

Arundo, See Reep. 

ARVENUSLY, or Pinus Cons 
bra, L. is a species of pine, which 
is principally found in Siberia, — 
and on the Alpine mountains. ~ Its 
branches resemble those of the 
pitch-tree, which is.commenly call- 
ed spruce-fir, The leaves are ofa 
striated form, about three inches — 
in length, and the fruit about the 
size of a large hen’s egg, contain¢ — 
ing kernels covered with a brown 
skin, which, when peeled, are as: 
large.as a common pea, white and. 
soft-as a blanched almond, -and:of 
an agreeable. taste, 5) 

: i Vhe 
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The arvenusly is applied to va- 
tidus purposes of useful and do- 
mestic economy. Its planks afford 


excellent wainscoting, flooring, and - 


other materials for joiners ; are of 
a finer grain, more beautifully va+ 
riegated, and of @ more agreeable 
stncll, than deal. The white wood 
bas a very pleasant fragrance; and 
when made into shelves, is said to 
nti the remarkable property of 

eeping away moths and other in- 
sects. It also furnishes excellent 
fuel for stoves, ovens, and kilns; 
bat is dangerous when used in 
grates, being liable to splinter, and 
throw out sparks to a considerable 
distance. From the resinous parts 
of this tree, is distilled a fragrant 
oil, resembling in taste and flavour 
that of juniper, and possessing the 
same properties. An expressed oil 
is also obtained from the fruit, 
which, on account of its balsamic 
nature, has been recommended in 
consumptive cases; and the ker- 
nels are employed by the Swiss, 
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as 4 substitute for mushrooms, itt 
ragouts, and sometimes form a part 
of their desserts. 

The arvenusly is of a healthy 
and vigarous nature, and will bear 
removing, when young, even in dry 
ahd warm weather. | It likewise 
grows in great abundance on the 
most mountaincas and coldest 
parts, of the Briancotnois, where 
the natives call it alvies. It bears. 
some resemblatice to the Canada, 
ot Weymouth pine. - 

This tree is the more valuable, 
as its timber is fit for the chajest 
furniture; and from its enormous 
height and size, when full grown, 
it would mae exe¢cllent masts.— 


-As the culture of this remerkable 


tree in no respect differs from the. 
other species of the Pins, we refer 
to that article, 

We have here subjoined a branch 
of the Arvenusly, of a reduced size, 
to distinguish it from other species 
of the same genus. 


ASAFCETIDA, a gum-resin, so 


‘called on account: ot its oftensive 


smell, It is obtained from the 
Feruta asafetida, L. an umbelli-. 
ferous plant, growing wild in Persia ; 


"A 


the reot of which, on cutting it, 
exudes a milky juice: by evapora 
uion, it acquires a consistence 
wax, and a yellowish red colour. 
We have sgen fine specimens of 
a this 
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this plant in the Botanical Garden 
at Edinburgh; and there isno doubt 
that it will bear the vicissitudes of 
our climate, in’the open air; and 
that it is strongly impregnated with 
its peculiar juice. 

* Although this nauseous drug pos- 
‘sesses abitter and acrid-taste, which 
is much stronger, when fresh,’ the 
‘Persians nevertheless use it as-a 
spice with their food ; so that our 
epicurean imitators do not deserve 
the credit of original choice. 

' Beside its aperient and resolvent 
properties, asafoetida is one of the 
most valuable medicines in spasmo- 
dic, flatulent, hysteric, and hypo- 
chondriacal ‘congplaints, especially 
when they arise from obstructions 
of thé bowels. But, as it is of a 
heating nature, it increases the cir- 
culation of the fluids, and ought 
not; therefore, to be employed €i- 
ther in-violent fevers, or,in consti- 
flitions Jiable to hemorrhages. On 
the contrary, where spasms and 

constipations have contributed to 
weaken the powers of nature, and 
the fun€tions are in a languid state, 
it generally affords effectual relief; 
as it promotes digestion ; enlivens | 
the animal spirits; and, by incteas- 
ing the peristaltic motion of the in- 
testities, tends to. open them in per- 
son of an. advanced age. In the 
spasmodic, as-well. as. in. hunioral- 
asthina; unattended with fever, ats 
is an’ excellent'remedy ; for; in the 
former, it counteracts the ip eee : 
of the respiratory organs ;.and, 
the: latter, greatly facilitates abou: 
toration. “The hooping-cough has 
been cured, and: worms have fre- 
quently been expelled, by the con- 
joined administration of asafeetida, 
both bythe mouth, andin the form 
of papers Winker: given with the 
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jh * ‘Tei is extremely scarces 


- ipecacuanha ; 
Dr. Cutten, “ the root, dried only | 
so much as to be powdered, proves — 
in a moderate dose a gentle eme- 
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Jast-mebtioned intention, it is very 
usefully combined with jalap 
the assistance of which, it possesses 
uncommon powers over the tape- 
worm, especially in adults, Thus, 


according to C.J. Mexaitn,. an el- 


derly lady was relieved of a for- 


midable tape-worm,. together with — 


a considerable portion of coagulated 
and viscid miatter,. resembling a 
fishing-net, after making use of 
the following pills: Take asateeti- 
da, half an ounce, powder of jalap 
two drachms; let them be mixed 
with any syrup, to a proper consist- 
ence for making sixty pills; 
these are to be taken every morn- 
ing and evening, .at first; but gra- 
dually increased to four or five, ac- 
cording tocircumstances. 
ASARABACCA, in botany, the 
Asarum Europoeum, L.is an Eng- 
lish, though rare* plant,. growing 
in the northern woody parts of this 
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two of — 


island. A good representation of ~ 


it is given in Dr. Woopvi.uz’s 
Med. Bot. Pi. 86. It produces 
large bell-shaped flowers of a dusky 
purple colour, 
matey sd of May. 

‘ As a medicine, 


obje@ of attention: 
NUS proposed it as a substitute for 
and, according’ to 


39 


tic.” But as the internal use of the 


and blossoms in the. 


the different: 
properties of this plant render it an 
hence Lin- 


me 


asarabacca is precarious, the Lon- — 


don College have justly. rejeted 


the root, and directed the leaves : 


only to be employed as an errhine, 


or sneczing. powder, with the addi- — 


tion of one-half of dried lavender- ~~ 


flowers. ‘Thus carefully. prepared, — 


and snuffed in’ small doses of A few 


R.vyv observes, in his: Latia: histery of Briley Plants, | p 20% . 


that he found ic in some.woous ue Lancashire. 


a 


grains 


ASC 


grains, several successive evenings, 
Dr. Woopdvitcesays, “it produces 
a pretty large watery discharge, 
which sometimes continues several 
days together; and by which, head~ 
ach, tooth-ach, ophthalmia or in- 
flammation of the eyes, as well as 
some paralytic and soporific com- 
plaints, have been effeCtually re- 


feved.” That such is the effe& of | 


this powder, we have frequent! 
observed from experience, ‘alah 
theré is reason to doubt whether 
its action extends to palsy, as it 
more particularly affects the salival 
glands, which is obvious from the 
copious spitting it generally occa- 
sions, after being used for a few 
évenings. . 

In farriery, the powdered root 
of this plant is given mixed with 
bran, to horses troubled with the 


_farcy, or leprosy, in doses from 


one to two ounces ;—as likewise for 

worms in either horses or sheep. 
Dyers may also usefully employ 

the fresh leaves or roots of the asa- 


rabacca, for producing first an ap- _ 


ple-green, and by boiling them still 
longer, a light-brown colour, on 
wool prepared with bismuth, These 
experiments are related by Dam- 


-BOURNEY, whose work we first 


- 


quoted, p.19. > a 
Asarum. See ASARABACCA. | 

ASCARIDES, in zoology, be- 
Jong to the order of vermes, and are 


divided into two species: 1, the 


vermicularis, distinguished by a ’ 


transverse mouth, and faint annular 
ruge, orfolds. It is about a quar- 
ter of an inch in length, and is 
found in boggy places; in the roots 
of decayed plants; and very fre- 
quently in the re€tum, or straight 
gut, of children and horses. 2. The 
tumbricoides, which is equal in 
Zength with the dumbricus terrestris, 


_ @r-common earth-worm, but wants 
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the protuberant ring towards the 
middie of the body, which is’ its 
only distinguishing mark, Its body 
is cylindrical, subulated at each 
extremity ; but its tail is somewhat 
triangular. This is the worm which 
is most commonly found in human 
intestines, and its usual seat is the 
reGtum. The symptoms are, an 
uneasiness and intolerable itching 
in the anus, which generally take 
place in the evening, and some- 
times prevent sleep. ‘They are of- 
ten’ attended with so considerable 
a degree of -heat, as to produce 


both an external and internal swel- _ 


ling in that intestine; which, if 
not quickly, relieved, bring on a 
tenesmus, or a frequent inclination 
to go to stool, accompanied with a 
mucous dejeGion. There are also 
frequent griping pains, in the low- 
er part of the abdomen, a litte, 
above the os pubis; if these be 
acute, they are succeeded by a 
bloody mucous discharge, in which 
these worms are often found alive. 
Mucus, or slime, appears to be 
the proper nest of the ascarides ; 
in this they live, are nourished, 
and preserved unhurt, though sur- 
rounded with many other fluids, 
the immediate conta& of which 
would to them prove fatal. Purges, 
by lessening this viscous matter, 
never fail to relieve the patient; 
for those worms, which are not 
expelled by the increased vermicn- 
lar motion of the intestines, for 
want of a proper quantity, languish, 
and at last die; ‘as may be seen in 
those which are taken out of their 
mucus and exposed to the open 
air. Such purges, therefore, as 
act briskly, and can be conveni- 
ently repeated, for instance, purg- 
ing waters, and jalap, especially 
for children, two grains of which 
may be mixed with sugar, andtaken 
ni daily, 
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daily, are the most effetual. When 
the tenesmus, or mucous stools, 
are urgent and distressing, a clys- 
ter of warm milk and oil will af- 
ford immediate relief. The most 
useful purge, is cinnibar and rhu- 
barb, of each half a drachm, which, 
when taken, seldom fail to bring 
away .a transparent mucus, con- 
taining many of those worms alive. 
Various other remedies have been 
employed in the removal of this 
troublesome complaint, of which 
quicksilver, calomel, and powder 
of tin, are the principal. The in- 
habitants of Jamaica are said to use 
the Geoffraea-inermis, or cabbage 
-bark, with singular success. Dr. 
Dueuip, asurgeon of that island, 
declares, that it is the most safe, 
and yet most powerful, vermifuge 
ever known, and that it frequently 
brings away as many worms by 
stools, as would fill a hat, He 
owns, however, that it sometimes 
produces violent effeGs, but these 
take place only, when it is used in 
the form of a strong decoétion, in- 
stead of smail doses of the pow- 
der. Yet we cannot, on this oc- 
casion, omit to warn every affec- 
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tionate parent, against tampering 


with such powerful remedies as 
miay prove destructive to their 
children ; nar to trust to the impu- 
dent assertions of daring advertisers 
of vermifuges.—See WorMs. 
Ascites. See Dropsy. 
Asclepias. See SW aLLoWw-WorRT, 
ASH, or the Frazinus, L. is a 
genus of which there are six species. 
OF these, the most useful is the 
common indigenous ash, or Fraxi- 
nus excelsior, L. which is well 
known to every rural econamist. 
A plantation of these trees, when 
properly managed, seldam fails to 
Prove of great advantage to the 
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owner ; for the underwood, which 
is fit to be cut every eight or ten’ 
years, will produce a regular in- 

come, more than adequate to de- 

fray the rent of the ground, and 

other charges ; besides which, the 

trunk or stock preserved for tim- 
ber, will be worth forty or fifty 

shillings and upwards, per tree. It 

flourishes best in groves, but grows 

well in the rich soil of open fields : 

it also bears transplanting and Jop- 

ping. In the north of Lancashire, 

they lop the tops of these trees in 

autumn to feed cattle, when the 

grass is on the decline. 

The ash-tree delights in a rich, 
light soil; it attains its greatest 
height and perfection when at an 
age of from forty to fifty years, 
Although it also grows in wet and 
loose grounds, yet, when reared in 
these, its wood becomes less firm 
and durable. It prospersremarkably 


well on a white calcareous soil, 


and is also frequently found in a 
thriving state near brooks and ris 
vulets, 

Planting. —The Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &c. at 
London, considered the cultivation 
of the ash of so much importance, 
that, in the year 1779, they gave 
a premium of twenty pounds, and 
in 1780 their gold medal, to Mr. 
Day, of Friendsbury, near Ro- 
chester, for an account of his suc= 
cessful method of reaking it, The 
whole is detailed in the first vo+ 
lume of their Transaétions ; and we 
shall only observe, that Mr. Day is 
enabled to plant one thousand 
trees for two shillings: by his mes 
thed, fourteen acres, three quarters, 
and thirteen rod, out ot sixteen. 
ac.es, three quarters, and twenty+_ 


seven rod, are planted at the.dise |” 


tance of four feet, by two... ‘Po fill 
this 


> 
* 
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this extent of ground, there are 


required 80,682 plants: two acres’ 


and fourteen rod are planted at a 
distance of two feet, by eight 
inches, which takes up 66,400 
plants. The reason for planting 
twice as thick one way as_ the 
other, is, that in such manner 
they are much easier to till., He 
has ascertained by experience, that 
there is'an essential difference be- 
tween wild ash and those which 
are trained: hence he advises. all 
the crooked ones to be rejected, and 
particular attention to be paid in 
‘getting the ash-keys. ‘There is 
another advantage attending ‘his 
plan, that potatoes may be planted 
between the rows. 

-The emulation excited by the 


above and similar premiums, pro~ 


duced such etfects as might be ex- 
pected to result from so extensive 
and honourable a patronage. . In 
the year 1790, the gold medal of 
the Society was adjudged to Lewis 
Masenoin, of Hedingham Castle, 
Esq. and the silver medal to H. 
G. Fausset, of Heppington, 
near Canterbury, Esq. ‘The: first 
mentioned gentleman planted on 
geven acres and twenty-one poles, 
of a principally loamy soil, the sur- 
_ prizing number of nineteen thou- 


sand trees, of four and five years. 


old, at intervals of four feet. Ina 
subsequent paper, Mr. M. recom- 
mends the soil to be completely 
trenched, previous to planting.— 
Mr. -Favsser intermixed willow 
with his ash, and planted them at 
| the:distance.of three feet and a half, 
in the proportion of three willows 
to one ash; so that, on the decay 


ef the willows, the ash plantsremain 


 geven feet asusder. ‘The follow- 
ing is a sketch of his method: the 
stars denote the ash, and the dots 
the willow-plants. 
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The ash, when young, requires 
constant cultivation, for want of 
which it will be stinted in its 
growth, and often remain for 
twenty. years together without 
making any progress ; it is brought 
orward much sooner, when shel- 
tered by other plants. 

An improved method of plant- 
ing this tree, for hurdles, heops, 
laths, fencing, and what ts termed 
post and billet for collieries, is de- 
sctibed by a correspondent iu the 
fifth volume of the Papers publish- 
ed by the Bath Socicty. 

The leaves of the ash appear late 
and fall early: it is therefore unit 
to be planted for protection or or- 
pament, Its timber ranks next in 
value to the oak; and it ought, 
when sold, to be measured to a 
much smaller girth than either oak 
or elm. 

The wood of ash possesses the 
uncommon property of being al- 
most uniformly good, whether of 
young or old trees, It is hard, 
tough, and much used in making 
the different implements of hus-~ 


bandry, but particularly for hop- 


poles. Its ashes afford very good 
pot-ash ; and the bark is employ- 
ed in tanning calf-skins. The seeds 
axe acrid and bitter, and the leaves. 


have been used for the adultera- 


tion of tea. Poor people formerly 
derived. considerable advantage by 
colle@ting them; but we andere 
stand. this practice: has been prahi- 
bited, as it tends to dimwuish the 
revenue, We may, however, ven- 
ture to say, that the leaves of the” 
ash areas wholesome as those of 

the 
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the tea-tree: the Jatter, like most 
other evergreens, is of a doubtful, 
if not pernicious, quality, indepen- 
dently of the circumstance, that 
our teas may also partake of the 
fraudulent practices of the Chinese, 
to which most of their goods are 
liable.” 
In rural economy, it has been as- 
serted, that the leaves‘of the ash 
impart a bad taste to milk ; and it 
is therefore seldom suffered to grow 
in dairy farms. | Those leaves, 
however, are eaten with avidity 
by horses, sheep, and goats, for 
which animals they are considered 
as good fodder... . 
~The. bark:-of. the common ash is 
used in dyeing. It is placed for 
some time in water, with a solu- 
tion of vitriol, by which the water 
acquires a black colour. ."The Mor- 
tachians boil the:bark for the space 
of eight: days, with the dross of 
trom, and, when the solution has 
grown cold, they use it for dyeing 
black. With co/d water, the bark 
makes a lixivium of ‘a variegated 
colour, which displays azure and 
greenish shades; but dotled water 
is not proper, as it renders the dye 
thick. and brown. | Warm water 
is preferable, as this ‘produces a 
blueish Jixivium, which imparts a 
fine blue: colour to yarn, particu- 
Jarly if it has been previously dyed 
yellow. According teoDAMBouR- 
NEY, the fresh shavings of ash, 
give to’ wool, prepared with bis- 
muth, the true and permanent 
vigogne colour. 
ASHES, generally speaking, are 
the remains. of bodies reduced by 
fire. There are vegetable, animal, 
and mineral ashes; but the first 


only are strictly entitled to that 


appellation, We understand, that 
the French have recently contrived 
a pfocess of conyerting the ashes, 


Als ins 


or residuum of animal substances, 


‘decomposed by burning them, into’ 


glass, similar to that which is ‘pro 
duced in the manufaéture of this 


~ > 


article, when siliceous earth and. 


wood-ashes are the principal ingre- 
dients. This curious conversion of 
human bodies into a transparent 


and most beautiful metal, is an in-- 


genious imitation of the ‘praétice 
frequently adopted among’the an- 
cients, with a view to preserve the 
sacred remains of their reverend an- 
cestors, or of persons of great worth: 
and merit. © Bat, .whether- such 
expedients, if they ever should be~ 
come general, be compatible with 
the refined feelings of relations and 
friends in other countries, we sub- 
mit to the determination of our 
sentimental readers. ‘If we may 
be allowed to express our opinion 
on so delicate a-subje&, the'scheme 
now followed, in this respeét, by 
the ambitious conquerors. of,: and 
in France, may be a very economi- 
cal one, for saving the expences-6f 


an ostentatious funeral; and, as — 


such, we have mentioned it in this’ 
work: but -we doubt, whether 
there may be found many indivi- 
duals in this country, except those 
few among the emiyrées, awwho in- 
cline, or deserve; to receive the 
honours of combustion, ; » 

Mineral bodies, whet reduced 
by fire, are properly called Catxgs, 


of which we’shall treat wader that a 


distin@ head, 


- There is & great variety of zwood- 


ashes prepared from different vege- 
tables. We have already described 


the properties of ALKALIES (p:29), _ 


and shall at present observe, that. 
vegetable ashes contain a ‘great 


quantity of fired salt, blended 


with earthy particles; ‘and that 
from these ashes are extracted the. 
fixed alkaline salts, called Por- 


ASH, 
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as, Peart-asu, Baritra, &c.; 
of the preparation, and properties 
of which, we propose to:treat under 
their respective heads. .Confining, 
therefore, our account to ashes, in 
their unchanged and crude. state, 
we shall give the following descrip- 
tion of the-different useful purposes 
to which they are subservient, in 
domestic and rural economy. ~ 

About half a century ago, Dr. 
Francis Home, of Edinburgh, 
who may be considered as the ear- 
liest benefactor of the Scottish cot- 
ton manufactories, justly observed, 
in an ingenious treatise, entitled, 
Experiments in Bleaching, that the 
proper application of alkaline leys, 
is one of the most important and 
critical articles in the whole: pro- 
cess of that art. This circumstance 
induced him to inquire, after the 
mathematical method of investi- 
gating truth, into the nature and 
composition of the several sorts of 
ashes used for this purpose, With 
due deference to the talents of his 
genius, that has apparently been 


misled on this early occasion,: we. 


cannot but regret that Dr. Home 
appears then to have been unac- 
quainted with a strict analytical 
and synthetical investigation of na- 
tural bodies; a method which, we 


venture to say, might have enabled - 


him to anticipate many of the sub- 
sequent discoveries, made in che- 
mistry by the-French, Swedish and 
British philosophers of. the’ anti- 
phlogistic school, He is; however, 
justly entitled to the praise and gra- 
titude of his countrymen ; among 
whom he greatly contributed to 
excite a-spirit of research, into the © 


_ useful phenomena of natural bo. 


dies; a spirit which has already 
proved aciee iagige oem to the 


». We believe: he is near NINETY years aif age. 
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community at Jarge, and eminently 
conducive to the honour of that 
celebrated University, in which he’ 
is now the oldest professor *, 

In the treatise before allude ed to, 
the author originally proposed the 
use of ‘oi/ of vitriol, instead oF the 
acids formerly used for bleaching 
linen, such as butter-milk, sour 
milk, infusions of bran, or rye- 
meal, &c. kept for some days, till 
they acquired a proper degree of 
acidity. He proved by experi- 
ments, that ‘the vitriolic acid is by 
no means injurious to the cloth; 
is less expensive, more expeditious; 
and-on ail accounts equall) ¥, if not 
more, efficacious. | 

Many and curious were the ex- 
periments which Dr. Home then 
instituted, on the different ashes ; 
and from the result of which he 
concluded, that pearl-ashes contain 


a pure alkaline salt, with a small 


proportion of vitriolated tartar and 
absorbent earth, - In the composi- 
tion of Russian and Swedish ashes; 
he discovered a considerable quan- 
tity of lime; a discovery which 
amply evinced the wisdom of an 
Act of the British Legislature, 
which .prehibited the use of-lime 
in bleaching. For, though: lime: 

water. alone greatly contributes to 


whiten cloth, yet it is-apt to render 
but-that atkaline- 


it much weaker.; 
salts added to jae diminish its 
power of weakening and. corroding, 

in proportion . to the 4 quantity a 
these salts added to the sla This 
observation suggested to him a 
hint -of » supplying ~ Fp kisi washed 
ashes, at home, by a’ preparation 
which experience prov ed to answer 
all the intended purposes: of those 
ashes. After reveated trials of dif= 
ferent i Adame the method of 


7 


making | 


ern) 
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making this profitable substitute, 
consists in adding one-fourth. of - 
pot-ash dissolved in a little water, 
to three quarts of quenched hime: 
Whether this proeess has been 
fotid generally successful, we have 
mul beet able to ascertain. 
fararvaleconamy ashes have,sinee 
the days of Viren, been consider- 
ed as one of the best, and easiest, 
means of fertilizing land ; yet many 
ebyeGtions have been started, by 
modern writers, against their use ; 
probably because they were indis- 
criminately employed for al/ kinds 
of soi, whether moist or dry, cold 
or mtaren loose or clayey. Hence 
we weed not be surprised. that 
agticulturists “have differed | in 
qpinion on this subje@. Without 
detaining the reader with specula- 
tons concerning the manner ia 
whieh ashes act on the soil, in pro- 
moting its fertility, we shall briefly 
observe, on the authority of the 


best writers, supported by expe-. 


sience : 

i. That vegetable ashes, in ge- 
neral, are most effeciual for ma- 
uring moist, cold, boggy, marshy, 
or uncultivated soils. 

2. That ashes are noless fit for 
manure, after the salt is extracted 
from them, than before; and, if 
there be any difference, it is in fa- 
your of the washed ashes, 

An anonymous correspondent in 
the Gent]. Mag. for June, 1766, 
appears to have derived the first 
Iint respecting the advantages of 
peat-ashes in dressing land, anda 
method of preparing coal-ashes tar 
tle same purpose, from the Dic- 
tiowarre Economique, of the Family 
Dictionary, translated frem the 
French by the late Prof. BRapLEY, 
of Cambridge, and published in 
1725. In this curious work, which 
equally abounds with excellent and 
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frivolous remarks, we find the fole 
lowing passage: “* Turf and peat 
ashes “nvust needs be very rich; 
much after the same manner as 
burning of Jand.” Perhaps it {si if 
consequence of this suggestion, that 
we find in the Magazine before al- 
luded to, an account of too ins 
teresting a nature to withhold it 
from our readers. 

Peat-ashkes, properly. burnt, af- : 


{ 


ford an excellent manure for beth By 


corn and grass-land; but the most. 
valuable are those obtained from 
the lowest stratum of the péat, 
where the fibres and roots of the 
earth are most decayed. | This will 
yield a large quantity of very strong 
ashes, of a colour, when recently 
burnt, resembling vermillion, and. 
of a very saline and pungent taste. 
Great care and caution should be 
used in burning these ashes, and 
likewise in preserving them for fu 
ture use. ‘lhe method of burning 
them is similar te that of making 
charcoal. After the peat is ecol- 
lected inte a large heap, and co- 
vered so as not to flame out, it’ 
must be suffered toconsume slowly, 


till the whole substance is reduced ; 


to ashes. Thus burnt, they are 
found excellent in sweetening sour. 
meadow-land, destroying rushes, 
and other bad kinds of weeds, and — 
producing in their place great quan- 
tities of excellent grass. In some — 
parts of Berkshire and Laricashiré, — 
they are considered oné of the best — 


dressings for spring crops. en 


A very great improvement may — 
likewise be made, and at a moderate 


expence, with coal-ashes, whieh, a 


when. properly preserved, are a 
most useful article for manure, By 
putting one bushel of lime, in its 
hottest state, into every: catt-load 
of these ashes, covering it up in 


the middle: of thie heap for about 


twelve 


/ 
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twelve hours, till the lime be en-— 


tirely fallen; then incorporating 
them well together, and by turn- 
ing the whole over two or three 
times, the cinders, or half-burnt 
parts of the coals, which, instead 
of being useful, are noxious to the 
ground, will be reduced to as fine 
a powder as the lime itself. For 
this purpose, however, the coal- 
ashes should be carefully kept dry : 
and, thus prepared, they are the 
quickest breakers and invprovers of 
moorish and benty land. 

Professor Brapiey, in his dic- 
tionary before mentioned, farther 
observes that soap-ashes are highly 
commended by Mr. Prart, as be- 
ing, after the: soap-boiler has ex- 
tracted them, eminently frudtify- 
ing; and that the ashes of any 
kind of vegetables are profitable 
for enriching barren grounds, (as 
they promote the decomposition of 
moss and rushes, in a very great 
degree, The best season for lay- 
ing them, either for corn, pasture, 
or meadow, is said to be in the 
beginning of winter, in order that 
they may the more easily be dis- 
solved by showers of rain. 

Having given this view of the 
subje&t, trom the collective expe- 
rience of British writers, we shall 
also communicate a few practical 
fa&s, derived from authentic Ger- 
man authors. » 

According to their experience, 

ot-ash is most usefully employed 
for correéting a sandy and loamy 
soil; the ashes obtained from the 
hardest woods, being the most be- 
neficial, and among these, the 
“beech and oak are generally pre- 
ferred. A small addition of quick- 
lime to the pot-ash, tends consider- 
ably to increase its fertilizing pro- 
_ perty. Be NaF 

Pethe refuse of soap-Loiler’s ashes, 
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is likewise used in Germany with 
the best effect, when sprinkled, 
soon after sowing, either in spring 
or in autumn, as closely as possi- 
ble, over the fields of wheat, rye, 
spelt, lentils, pease, beans, bar- 
ley, lint-seed, hemp, millet, and 
similar grain, An acre of wheat, 
or barley, requires however a much 
greater proportion of these ashes, . 
than one sown with rye, or corn of 
an inferior quality. They are far- 
ther employed with great advan- 
tage, by scattering them on mea- 
dows in the early part of spring.— 
See also Coa.s. : 

ASPARAGUS, also called Spa- 
ragus, Sperage, or Sparrow-grass, 
is an esculent plant, which is rear- 
ed with great attention, and much 
esteemed ‘on account of its delicate 
flavour, There are ten species, 
but one only is cultivated for the 
table, viz. the common asparagus, 


which has an ere& herbaceous 


stalk, and bristly leaves : the other 
species are sometimes kept in the 
gardens of the curious, but more 
for the sake of variety, than on ac- 
count of their utility, 

This useful plant is best propa- 
gated from the seeds, and its suc- 
cessful culture almost entirely de- 
pends on the proper quality of such 
seed. Hence, some of the most 
promising buds should be marked’ 
with a stick, and when the seed 
begins to ripen, and the stalks to 
wither, they ought to be cut, and 
the berries being rubbed off into a 
tub or other vessel, water should 
be poured upon them. After they 
have been stirred, the seeds will 


subside, and the floating husks may 


be poured off with the water. The 
seeds must then be spread to dry, 
and thinly sown, in the beginning 
of February, on a¢bed of) rich 
earth, They should be trod into 

the 
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the ground, and the earth raked 
ovet them.—During summer, the 
bed should be kept clean of weeds, 
and about O¢tober, when the stalks 
appear withered, a small quantity 
of rotten dung should be spread 
over the bed, about half an inch 
in thickness. In the: following 
spring, the plants will be in a pro-, 
per state for transplanting ; when 


the ground should be prepared for 


_them, by trenching it, and dispos- 


ing a large quantity of rotten dung 
in the trenches, so that it may lie 
at least six inches below the sur- 
face; after which, the whole plot 
must be levelled, and all the loose 
stones carefully picked out, .The 
most eligible situation for such 
hot-beds, is a south-eastern aspect, 
sheltered from the north; and the 
soil should be neither too moist, 
nor too firm, or hard. If the season 
be forward, and the soil dry, the 
asparagus should be transplanted in 
the beginning of March; but, ina 
wet soil, it is preferable to wait till 
the beginning of April, at which- 
time the plants begin to shoot. The 
roots should, at this season, be care- 
fully raised with a narrow-pronged 
dung-fork, shaking from them the 
adhering earth, separating them 
from each other, and. laying their 
heads even, for the greater conve- 
mience in planting them: which 
shouldbe performed in the following 
manner: Lines are drawnacrossthe 
bed, at a distance of one foot from 
each other, after which they must 
be dug in the form of small trenches - 
of six inches in depth, into which 
the roots must be laid with their’ 
buds upwards, so that when the 
earth is raked over them, they may 
be two inches under the surface. 
A space of two feet and a half 
should be left between every four 
rows, for the purpose of affording 


‘asunder ; 


. 
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room to cut the statks. At the 


time of planting, onions may be ~ 


sown on the, ground ; after, the 


lapse of a, month, the asparagus. 


will begin te shew its buds, when 
the- former must be thinned, and 


the weeds carefully removed. . By * 


August the onions will be fit to be 
collected, 


within two inches of the ground ;; 


but, with respect to this process, 
-the following cireumstance dea. 
serves attention: as oftenas astalk, -— 


is cut, a new one springs up, and 


every plant ranning to seed depo+ — 


sits a new bud or eye, as it is call> 
ed by gardeners, beside .the new, 
shoots, which sprout- the fallow- 


ing spring. Hence, the cutting 
ought not to be:too long continued, — 
as this practice would prevent the - 
new shoots from sprouting, and de=- 


prive those which are in bud, from 


acquiring sufficient strength. — 4 ~ 


Young asparagus fit. for table, 
may be cut the second spring after 
planting; but, as this early fruit 
is with many a desideratum, the 


following dirétions, properly ats 


tended to, wil) enable them to pro 
duce it at any time during the win- 
ter: Take some good roots of ong 


year’s growth, and plant them in.a- 


xich, moist soil, about eight inches 


years after planting, they will’ be 
fit for removal to a hot-bed, which 


should be made rather of heating  ~ 


materials, especially tanner’s waste 


and horse-dung, about. three, feet 
and covered with a stra= — 


thick, 3 
tum of earth, six inches high, 


The plants should. then be laid». 


against a ridge made at one end, 
without triniming or, cutting the 


fibres ; between. every row, make 
a smali ridge of fine earth, and _ 


In, O&obers the shoots: 
of the asparagus -should be cut — 


- 


the second. ,and tbird 


thus proceed until the whole is 


es 


Sa - 


planted; 
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planted;. next, let the bed be co- 
vered to the thickness of about two 
inches with earth, and encompassed 
with a straw-band. About a week 
after, the whole should be sheltered 
under frames and glasses, ‘and three 
inches of additional earth laid on 
the. beds; the proper season for 
eonstructing which is from No- 
vember to March. 

- Dr. Darwin advises the loosen- 
ing, or turning over the. earth, 
around and above the roots of this 
plant annually, for the purpose of 
admitting air into its cells or cavi- 
ties, to convert a part of the ma- 
nure, or carbonaceous soil, with 
which they have. been supplied, 
into ammonia, or into carbonic 
acid, aud thus to,afford them both 
warmth and nutriment. 

The roots of this plant have a 
slightly bitter, mucilaginoas taste, 
rather inclining to $weetuess; the 
fruit is of « nearly similar flavour ; 
but the young shoots are the most 
agreeable to.the palate. 

Asparagus is allowed to promote 
the appetite; and aifords a deli- 
cious article of nourishment to the 
invalid and valetudinarian, who is 


not troubled with flatulency: on. 


the other hand, when eaten plenti- 
fully it is attended with diuretic 
effeGis, and therefore a salutary 
food to those whose urinary pas- 
sages are liable to obstructions, 
and a defeétive secretion of that 
fluid. | sii . 
Asa substitute for asparagus, the 
young buds of hops have been re- 
commended, as they may be more 
easily procured, and are both grate- 
ful and wholesome. | 
AspenN-TREE. See Poprar. 
Asperugo. See BuGioss, CarcH- 
weep, and Mapwort. . 
_ Asperula. See WoovRoorF. 
-- ASPHODEL, or Kine’s Spear, 
NO, L.-—-VOL. 1. 
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the Asphodelus, L. is an exotic 
plant, of which there are five spes— 
cies; namely, fonr growing wild in 
the southern parts of Europe, and’ 
one only, the Narthecitum ossifra- 

gum, or Lancashire Asphodel, a» 
native of Britaip. It thrives in’ 
turfy marshes, and flewers in July 
and August. See Wirnerine's 
Arrangement, 339, and Engl. Bot. 
t. FSO . 

The best method of propagating 
this ornament toa garden, is, by 
dividing the roots in August, be- 
fore they shoot their fresh green 
leaves ; they may likewise be raised 
from seeds sown in August; and 
at the same time in the succeeding _ 
year, the plants produced from 
these may. be transplanted into 
beds, where they will blossom in 
the second year.. They should not 
be planted in small borders, among 
tender flowers, as they require: 
considerable nourishment. - 

‘The Lancashire Asphodel is sup- 
posed to be very noxious to sheep; 
for, when necessitated to feed on 
it, from a poverty of pasture, they 
wil] indeed improve in flesh at 
first, yet they atterwards die with 
symptoms. of a diseased liver, 
Horned. cattle, bowever, eat it 
without any bad effect. | 

_. There are wonderful tales re« 
lated of this plant by Pauxi, Bar- 
THOLINI, and others: who call it 
Gramen ossifragum, from its sup 
posed ‘property of changing, the 
bones of such animals as swallow it, 
into cartillage ; and thus producing 
that singulardisease in cattle, which 
in the human frame is, by nosolo- 
gists, termed molities ossium, ot 
softness-of the bones. a 

For the various purposes of eco- 
nomy, however, we recommend 

- the culture of two species of this 
plant ; namely, | 

i, The 
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“1. The Asphodelus luieus, L. of 
the common Yellow Asphodel, 
which, according to Lemery and 
Viear, produces an esculent root, 
abounding in farinaceous particles, 
easily extraéted in boiling water: 
this mealy décoétion, pas sed through 
_asieve, mixed with barley or rye- 
flour, and then baked, affords a 
palatable and most -nourishing 
bread. Its stalks also, though na- 
turally acrid, may be deprived of 
that property by boiling, and con- 
.. verted to a similar use.—Another 
writer on economy, Prof. Beck- 
MANN, Of Gottingen, informs us 
that, though this “plant i is a native 
of Sicily, it*prospers, and abund- 
antly propagates, in the open air of 
Germany. Its roots, by which it 
is produced, consist of long yellow 
knobs, so disposed that they all 
adhere ‘to a larger one, serving as 
the basis of the whole. They are 
pulpy, mucilaginous, and balsamic, 
and a species of bread may like- 
wise be prepared from their seeds. 
SeEaTINi also remarks, in con- 
firmation’ of the preceding fats, 
that the shee-makers of Italy make 
of this root an excellent paste, for 
cementing the inner soles ; and that 
it is preferable to the, usuaP paste 
of those artisans, who consume 
considerable quantities of wheaten 
and’ other flour. . 

2. The Asphodelus ramosus, L. 
or Branching Asphodel, with naked 
stalks three feet high, and ensi- 
form, cuneated, snicoth leaves. It 
is a native of Germany, in many 
parts of which it grows in common 
meadows: its tlowers are white, 
and of astellated form. The pulpy 
root of this species was eaten by 


the ancients, with the addition of 


oil and salt; while its stalks, roast- 
éd under hot wood-ashes, afforded 
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them, according to BECHSTEIN, x, 
most delicious repast. ° 


Asplenium trichomanoides. See 
Marpew-Hatr, 7 
Asplenium scolopendrum. “ 


Hart's Toncue. 


ASS, by naturalists, is. chaste | 


as a species of horse, or Equus. 
The tame, or domestic Ass, i¢ 
an animal remarkable for his meek- 
ness, patience, and tranquillity. He 
submits with firmness to’ chas- 
tisement, is temperate in his food, 
and contents himself with the dis 


agreeable herbage which other ani= 


mals disdain to eat; but is more 
delicate with regard to his: drink, 
never ‘using water, unless it be 
perfectly pure.  ‘LPhis animal is 
esteemed tor his attachment, andy 
though generally. used with seve- 
rity and harshness, nay, often with 
cruelty, he is foud of his master, 
has a scent of him ‘at‘a distance; 


and easily distinguishes’ him trom 


other persons. Of ail animals, the: 
ass, “ perbaps; is capable of sup- 
porting the heaviest burthen, in 
proportion to his size: and, 
account of his slow .and regular 


pace, is particalarly useful in jour= — 


neying over uneven grounds, and 
mountainous countries. | 
The finest breed of asses was 


formerly met with in Egypt, but; 4 
at present, those reared in Spain a 
Tn the latter couns — 


are preferable. 
try, as well as in Tialy, the inha- 


/bitants eat the flesh of asses with 


avidity. ‘Their milk is of so thin 


on 


a consistence, fhat it neither affords - 


butter nor cheese, but is extremely _ 


agreeable to the tender stomachs — 


of consumptive 
wholesome for 


animal : 
least three or four times a Uys: 


persons, and very - 
young children, , — 

when drank while warm from the | 

‘but it should be taken at 
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half a pinteat each tithe, and cori- 
tinued for several weeks or months, 
if any real benefit be expected from 
this simple diet. 


The manner of preparing artifi-. 


cial asses milk, not inferior in its 
properties to cn natural, is as 
follows: Take of eryngo-root, or 
sea-holly, and pearl .barley, each 
half an ounce, liquorice-root three 
ounces, water two pounds, or one 
uart ; boily it, down over a gentle 
fire to one pint, then strain it, and 
add an equal ee of new cow’s 
milk. 
ASSEMBLY, in general, signi- 


fies a meeting of several persons in 


the same place, and for a common ~ 


purpose. Without entering into a 
history of the assemblies, that were 
customary among the ancients, or 
those held by the moderns, for de- 
liberating upon political, ecclesias- 
tical, or civil affairs, we shall, in 
‘this place,, only observe, that all 
public meetings, when conduéted 
with a spirit of order and decorum, 

are highly conducive to polish the 
‘manners of a people. This good 
effe€t is obvious from assemblies 
instituted in provincial towns, for 
the purpose of either amusement or 
instruétion, by which the manners 
of young persons, in particular, 
acquire a certain grace aud dig- 
nity, seldom to be met with among 
‘those who spend their lives in small 
country towns, or solitary man- 
sions. 

But, on the bitier hand, it can- 
not be denied, that the frequent 
visiting of assemblies, theatres, &c. 
where a great number of persons, 
_perhaps, afflied with various chro- 
nic diseases, breathe and vitiate a 
“common atmosphere, must .be at- 
» tended with pernicious effedts, even 
to the most healthy.—See Bats 

‘and MasausraDes, 
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ASSIMILATION, in animal 
economy, is that hidden natural 
process by which living beings are 
enabled to convert such bodies as 
have a certain affinity to them, or at 
least after having undergone some 
preparation and change of their 
properties, into their own substance 
and nature, Hence every culinary 
process is conducted on chemical 
principles analogous to those on 
which the digestion of food appears 
to depend in the human stomach. 
See Cuyzis, Digestion, Nutri- 
TION, SALIVA, 

Assurance. See INSURANCE. — 

ASTHMA, is a spasmodic dis 
ease of the organs of respiration, 
attended with cough, difficulty of 
breathing, wheezing, &c. 

There are two distin spectes of 
this disorder, each of which re 
quires a different treatment: 1. 
When it is attended with an ac- 
cumulation and discharge of hu- 
mours from the lungs, in which 
case it is called humid asthma ; and 
2. When the patient is not troubled 
with coughing, or at least has no 
expectoration, which is termed dry 
asthma. Yet these complaints sel- 


_ dom affe& persons in early life, and, 


then chiefly the male sex. 
Asthma, in general, is distin- 
guished by paroxysms, preceded 
by a sense of tightness in the chest, 
and in general occurs during the | 
night. ‘The patient cannot lie in an 
horizontal posture, without danger 
of suffocation ; and, when seized, is 
immediately, obliged to sit upright. 
After continuing for several hours 
in this state; he becomes easier ; 
his breathing is-less dificult and 
oppressed, the cough not ’so fre- _ 
quent, and an expectoration of mu- 
cus taking place, the paroxysm 
abates until the next night; but 
the symptoms continue in a greater 
X 2 oF, 


i 
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or less degree, during tlie day, ac- 
cording to the particular state of 
the atmosphere, and other circum- 
stances. ‘The attack is sometimes 
induced by external heat, at others 
by cold; but in either case, their 
sudden accession will sufficiently 


distinguish the asthma from symp- | 


tomatic shortness of breath. There 
‘is a greater probability of curing it 
in youth than at an advanced age, 


But, in the former case, it is often - 


succeeded by a confirmed pulmo- 
nary consumption; and, after a 
long continuation, generally ter-. 
minates, either in dropsy of the 
breast, or an aneurism of the heart 
or arterial, system. A tremulous 
Tespiration, paralysms of the arms, 
and a diminution of the urinary se- 
eretion, are unfavourable sy mp- 
toms, | 
_ This is one of the chronic dis- 
eases, which may continue fora 
considerable number. of years. 
Joun FLoyer, when he published 
his celebrated treatise on this sub- 
jet, had suffered under repeated 
paroxysms for almost thirty years. 
The usual treatment is, to bleed, 
during a fit, unless extreme weak- 
ness or old age should forbid the 
use of the lancet ; to injeé&t a purg- 
ing clyster, containing a solution of 
asatectida ; and if the violence of 
the symptoms do not specdily abate, 
to apply a blistering plaster to the 
neck or breast. Previously to a fit, 
emetics bave been found useful, 
especially when the stomach was 
loaded with crudities. In the in- 
tervals, ac ammoniacum, vinegar 
of squills, asafeetida pills, and other 
stimulating and deobstruent medi- 
cones, are usefully cmployed. Sir 
Joun declares, that a strong infu- 
$.on of roasted coftee is the best 
remedy he ever experienced, to 
‘abate the paroxvsms. The coffee 


\ 


Sir- 


s i 
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must be of the best Mota, newly 
burnt, .and made very strong, im-) — 
mediately after grinding. He or- 


we 


‘ders an ounce to one dish, whichis: — 


to be repeated after the short inter- 
val of a quarter or halfan hour, and 
taken without milk or sugar. By ~ 
the use of this remedy, he lived | 
many years tolerably easy, under 
his asthmatic complaint. Dr. PER. 
CIVAL also asserts, that he has ema=) 
ployed it with great success. © 
In a violent paroxysm of asthma, _ 
from the effects of which there is ~ 
imminent danger of suffocation, the. 
administration of an emetic is some- i 
times advisable, as vomiting tends — 
to produce immediate relief. This. 
remedy, however, ean only be re= 4 
sorted to with safety, under the 
following circumstances: 1.-‘That- 
there be no symptoms of inflam-— 
mation discoverable; 2. That the © 
humid matter in the pe€toral organs | 
be louse, and ready for expectora= ® 
tion: which may be ascertained by — 
afree rattling ofthethroat; 3. When 
respiration itself is not extremely 
im peded; end4. When the patient's © 
strength is not too much exhausted, — 
Onehene conditions, an emetic | ; 
may prove the only means of saving — 
his life; though it may also aece-— 
lerate the fatal catastrophe, esper 
cially if the breast be clogged with: ‘ 
matter, and the patient possess not — 
vigour and breath suffie'ent to supe 
port the operation of an emetic. 
Hence a judicious pratitioner will, — 
in such cases, not hesitate to diret 
a brisk dose, in order most speedily “4 


to produce the desired effect, and 


to save the constitution from being ~ 
unnecessarily exhausted. But this 


illustration also evinces the riod 


ance of every step in the pra&i 
of physic ; and that neither officious 
friends, nor mercenary pretenders, 
are the most proper persons, whosé 
servi 
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-gervices can be useful on such or 
-sirnilar occasions. We, therefore, 
_think it our duty to corroborate this 
“proposition still farther, by exhibit- 
ing a concise view of those causes, 

‘from which that formidable disease 

“may arise in different individuals. 
‘The principal of these are as follow: 

I. Colleétions or congestions of 
blood in the lungs; from which 
there may not only arise the dry 
asthma, but likewise the Surroca- 
Tive CaraRrrH, which is, strictly, 
an acute disease, occasioned by an 
extravasation or effusion of blooa 
into the cellular substance of the 

-dungs, and of which we propose to 
“weat in its proper place. 

2. Congestions of serous and pi- 
tuitous hamours, arising gradually, 
and producing, in general, the hu- 
mid asthma: 
of humours.take place suddenly, 
as is the case in inflammations of 
the chest, they are then attended 
with the suffocative catarrh. . 

. 3. Spasms in hypochondriacal 
and hysteric persons; which often 
lay the foundation ofa dry, convul- 
‘osive asthma. 

4. Worms in the first passages. 

5. Stones: in the ogall bladder ; 
aneurisms; polypi, or concretions 
of grumous blood in the large ves- 
sels. 

6. Asthma may ikewise Bes a 

symptom of dropsy of the chest. 

7. Scrophulous,rheumatic,gouty, 
psoric, and scorbutic acrimony— 

“all may occasion the asthma, either 
in the lungs themselves, or by con- 

‘sent of parts. 

S. Noxious vapours arising from 
the decomposition of lead, or arse- 

nic; which generally cauisé a con- 
onalsive asthma. 

9. The introduétion of dust into 

ithe lungs, to which millers, masons, 
shatters, &c. are subject. 


J 


X 


but if this collection © 


_dical asthma, 
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10. Tuberclés in the Jungs, from 


which arises the dry asthma 


11, The abuse of ardent spirits. 
12. A weak digestion, attended’ 
with great flatulency. 
~13. ‘Every thing that oppresses 
the vessels, such as aii expansion: 
of the uterus, obesity’ or preter- 


natural fatness, aneurisms, fleshy: 


and other tumors in the chest, ‘a 
distended abdomen by dropsy ob= 
stipations, &c. 

14, General debility, by which 
respiration’ is’ frequently rendéred 
dithcult, without any other parti- 
cular ‘cause. ‘This affection may 
be’ ascertained from the circum-- 
stance, when the patient ascends:a 
number of steps with greater faci- 
lity than he is able to descend, be- 
cause the latter requires a gréatet 
degree of ntiscular effort than the 
former. : 

What a variety of causes do we 
here behold—many others being © 
reserved, as too abstruse for non- 
professional readers ; and who wilt 
be bold enough to pretend, that he 
has discovered: a specific for the 
cure of asthma ? 

Beside the remedies already 
pointed out, as proper for the ge- 
neral treatment, we shall here 
briefly observe, that in the perio- 
infusions of bitter 
herbs, such as wormiwood, lesser 
centaury, the blessed thistle, a's 
well as gum ammoniac, vinegar 
and honey, acids in apy forn, nay, 
mixed with proportionate quanti- 
ties of landanum, have beed used 
with the best’ success. The exer- 
cise of riding on horseback’ is in- 
dispensably necessary. Changes 
of weather are very sensibly felt 
by asthmatic persons, who, in ge- 
neral, cannot live with any comfort 
in the atmosphere of large cities, 
though some are to be foaud, who 
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feel themselves better in an air 
replete with gross effuvia; and 
breathe with greater ease in a 
crowded room, where there is a 
fire and candles. A principal ad~ 
vantage, however, will be derived 
in this obstinate disorder, from a 
light and frugal diet, consisting of 
such animal food only as may be 
easily digested, and at thesame time, 
avoiding all flatulent and heating 
substances, as well as liquors ; for 
instance, wine, milk, turnips, cab- 
bages, &c. not exposing the body 
to the influence of hot air, strong 
smells, offensive vapours, and the 
like, 
drink, we can, from experience, 
recommend. the use of toast and 
water, in which a few grains of 
nitre, or sal ammoniac, might be 
dissolved; or with the addition of 
a litte pure vinegar. And, if any 
peered medicine should: become 
necessary, after the proper evacua- 
tions, by either bleeding and blis- 
tering between the shoulders, or, 
accor rding to circumstances, by gen- 
tle laxatives, and nauseating doses 
of ipecacuanha (See APPETIT E),we 
have found the following. mixture 
frequently of great advantage : oa 
‘Take oxymel of squills, and cinna- 
mon water, two ounces of each, 
-and pure spring water four ounces ; 
two table-spoonfuls, each dose, 
every three or four hours. 
Astragalus. See Minx VrercH, 
ASTRINGENTS are those me- 
dicinal substances which act upon 
the simple elementary fibres, by 
contracting them, and increasing 
the force of cohesion, so as to re- 
lieve that degree of bodily debility, 
which depends on their deficient 
powers of contraction. ‘This want 
of cohesion, being supposed to arisé 
either from an aqueous consistence, 


As a most excellent diet-: 
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or a deficiency of animal jelly, in. 


the interstices of the fibres, it ap- 
pears. to follow, that substances af« 
fording, much. nourishment, 
containing matter for the. supply 


and condensation of that medium : 


between the solids and fluids, in the 
greatest proportion, are likewise 
the most effectual astringents. In- 
deed, daily experience speaks in - 


favour of this apparently wells 
But as man- | 


founded conjecture. 
kind seem, from the, earliest ages, 


to have been dissatisfied with those 


simple and congenial. substances, 
which beneficent Nature granted 
them, even in the most inhospitable. 
regions; they have, by gradual 


steps, forsaken her path, and re-— 


sorted to artificial means,- which ~ 


chance or credulity induced them _ 
to procure from distant climates, 


Thus strangely has man, in all 
civilized countries, suftered himself 
to be. misled by prejudice ; jandy® 


instead of investigating the true! : 


nature and uses of things at home, 
he went in quest of foreign auxi-— 
liaries, and. frequently. sacrificed 


the very life he was anxious to pre= 


SErve, 


In order to ascertain, with pre- | 


cision, when astringent. remedies 


may be employed with safety and. 
‘advantage, we shall reduce the sub- — 


ject to distina propositions. 
I. The cases. in which it will 
become necessary to have recourse 


_to astringents, ares 


1, A general, and Jocal, debilispa 


OF relaxation of the fibres : the for- . 
mer is relieved by the internal and 


external use of tonics ;. but the lat. 


ter, chiefly by local applications,: 


such as cold fomentations. 


In a preternatural, and partie 


mabye a putrid disposition of the 
Auids, 


9. The 


j 


and | 


{ 


. 
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3. In injuries of the vessels. 
. On the contrary, : 

If. The following circumstances 
and conditions prohibit the use of 
astringents :. . | 

1. A. general rigidity of the 
frame, and tension of the solid 
parts. 

2, Unusual heat of the body, 
unless it proceed from a general or 
partial debility, or a dissolution of 
the fluids, ’ 

3. Salutary and critical dis- 


charges, which take place by a 


_ spontaneous effort of nature. 


4, The existence of some mor- 
bid matter in the body, the eva- 
cuation of which might thus be 
checked and prevented.—Hence it 
is attended with peculiar disad- 
vantage and danger, to apply such 
remedies, externally, as for in- 
stance, cold baths in rheumatic, 
gouty, erysipelatous and other 
affections, in which there is a na- 
tural disposition for expelling the 


-morbific matter (or at jeast its resi- 


« 


duum) by the pores of the skin. 
Thus the eating of astringent food 


would be pernicious, if the first 


passages be obstructed, or the per- 
son liable to habitual costiveness ; 
though this rule is not without its 
exception, especially in putrid, bi- 


ious fevers, where astringents must » 


frequently be combined with pur- 
gatives, to answer both intentions, 
and to support the sinking powers, 
without the loss of that time, which 
complete evacuation would neces- 
sarily require. 

In order to enumerate those 
astringent remedies which, parily 
by our own experience, and partly 
by that of others, have been found 
the most efficacious, either exter- 
nally or internally, we shall here 
alphabetically arrange them, and 


“treat of their individual properties 


4 
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and effeéts, under their respective 
heads, viz. ALum; Bars, the Aw- 
GustrurRA, Horse Cursnut, PE: 
Ruvian and Waive’ WitLtow;, 
Bite oF ANIMALS; Buck-BEAN 
or Marsu Treroit; CEnTaury 
THE Lesser; AVENS-ROOT;'GEN- 
TIAN; Warnur-Hemtiock; Iron; 


Mitroit; Mixeravt Acips and’ 


Waters; Oak; PiICHUKIM-BEANS; 
and simple Water. | 

ASTROLOGY, a: conjeétural 
science, the professors of which 
pretend to judge of the effects and 
influence of the planets; and to 
foretell future events, by the situa- 


tion and different aspects of the . 


heavenly bodies. It is divided tnto 
two branches—natural and juadi- 
ciary. To the former beiongs the 
prediction of natural citects, such 
as the changes of the weather, 
winds, earthquakes, &c. : the latter 
is that in which misguided and su- 
perstitious persons attempt to fore- 
tell future events. 3 

Judicial astrology is said to have 
been inventéd in Chaldea, and 
thence transmitted to the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, and Romans... At 
Rome, the people were so infatu- 
ated with this fallacious science, 
that the astrologers, then. called 
mathematicians, conld never be 
suppressed, notwithstanding all the 
edicts of the Emperors to expel 
them from that city. Hey 

This superstition bas prevailed 
even in modern ages ;. and, about 
a century ago, Was in great re- 
pute in this country. Since that 
period, however, the minds of men 
having become more enlightened, 
that art, which owed its origin to 
the practices of Knaves, ov tas 
credulity of the ignorant, 1s now 
universally exploded by the mte- 
ligent part of society. . There are, 
however, -still in the metropolis, 

pee ae several 


ed 
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several female impostors, who 
have acquired a degree of celebrity 
among their own sex, by the aeci- 
dental fulfillment of some of their 
frivolous predictions. 

The origin of so absurd a pursuit, 
may be ascribed chiefly to an ail- 
most general neglect of studying, 
io schools, those branches of na- 
tural science, which explain’ the 
phenomena taking place in the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of nature; and to 
that singular eagerness whiclr is 
obvious, not only among all unci- 
vilized nations, but likewise among 
the lower classes of the most en- 
lightened people, for acquiring a 
knowledge of future events, while 
they neglect their present welfare 
and safety.—See DivinaTIon ; 
NECROMANCY. 

ASTRONOMY is considered as 
the most sublime of all the sciences, 
_and implies a knowledge of the 
heavenly bodies, with “regard to 
their respeCive magnitude, moti- 
‘ons, distances, &c.; and of the 
natural causes by which these phe- 
nomena are produced. It is not 
improbable, that Apam and _ his: 
immediate progeny, the antedilu- 
vians, possessed a slight knowledge 
of astronomy. On the building of 
the tower of Babel, Noau is sup- 
posed to have retired with his chil- 
dren born after the flood, to the 
north-eastern part of Asia, where 
his descendants peopled the vast 
empire of China ; and this, in the 
opinion of Dr. Lone, accounts for 

the early cultivation of astronomy 
by the Chinese, Mr. 
who has taken great pains to inves- 
‘tigate the progréss of the Indians, 
is of opinion, that the tirst epoch 
of their astronomy commences 
with the conjunction of the sun and 
moon, Which took place 3102 years 
before the Christian ara, Eyen | 
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the Americans, and especially the 


Mexicans, 
destitute “OF astronomical know- 
ledge. But* the Chaldeans and’ 
Egy ptians were the first nations 
that became, in this respect, con- 
spicuous in ancient history; and 
it 1s doubtful, 
cians ndishitied the rudiments of 


this science from the former, of ° 


the latter; though we are indebted 


to their enterprizing merchants, — 


who first applied it to the useful 
and important purposes of | naviga~ 
tion, 

Its origin among the Greeks is 
unknown: Hestop and Homer 
were the earliest writers who men- 


tion astronomical faéts; but the 
science was afterwards, though not © 


considerably, improved by THALEs, 
ANAXIMANDER, PYTHAGORAS, 


ARcHiIMsDEs, and HipPparcuus, ~ 


who made the first specification of 


the fixed stars; and lastly, by - | 


ProLemy, whose ert roneous sys- 
tem is now exploded, | 
Among the Arabs, who adopted 


the present arithmetical characters ’ 


from the Indians, Grser laid the 
foundation for our modern trigono- 
metry; which Mewexaus, the 


Greek, about the year 90 after 
Christ, had ineffectually attempted 


to establish, in his three excellent 


books on spherics, even after that 
doctrine had been rendered more 
simple by the labours and 1 improve- 


ments of Protumy: 


The Emperor Frepderic II. of 
Germany, who was a great patron — 
af the sciences, in 1230, also reviv- at 
ed the study of astronomy in Eu- — 


rope. Thence arose Joun Hati- 
FAX, CLavius, Racer Bacon, 


VITELLIO, and. the indefatigable. 


PurBACH, who died in 1461, 
when only thirty-eight years ‘of 
rage: he was succeeded by his ce~ 


lebrated 


were. not altogether 


whether the Pheni- _ 
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_ Germans, 


BrancaHint, 
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Jebrated pupli, Racromonranvs, 
of Joun Miiturr, of Montere- 


gio, who flourished at Niirnberg in 


the latter part of the fifteenth, and 


by Jonn Werner in the begin- 


ning of the sixteenth century; till 


at length arose the justly celebrat-_ 


ed Nicotaus Copernicus, the 
greatest luminary that ever appear- 
ed on the shores of the Baltic, and 
who is undoubtedly’ the principal 
reformer of astronomical science. 
After having studied pbysic at 
Rome, and returned to his native 
country, at present called West 
Prussia, he began, in the year 1507, 
to doubt the accuracy of ‘all other 
systems, except that of PyTHaco- 
gas. Endowed with a compre- 
hensive and* penetrating mind, a 
correct judgment, and inexhausti- 
ble powers of application, he could 
not fail. to discover the truth of 
the hypothesis advanced by that 
savacious Greek, ‘£ who placed 


-the sun in the centre, and sup- 


posed all the planetary bodies, and 
the earth itself, to revolve around 
him,” 
Since that period, astronomy 
has been progressively: cultivated 
by different nations, especially the 
Italians, French, and 
English. The principal charaéters, 
whose names will be transmitted 


~ to posterity, for their useful labours 


in the immense field of practical 
and theoretical astronomy, are near- 
ly the following: Tycuo-Brane, 
the Portuguese, who spent a great 
part of his time in useless efforts of 
opposing the immutable system of 
Corgrnicus; Crarrutt, D’A- 
LEMBERT, La Caituz, and De 
TLavanng, in France -—(GALILEO, 
Gassint, Fontana, BoscovicH, 
Frist, Manrrenbi, 
Zawnorrt, and others, in italy ;— 
Kercer, Ursinus, Heve igs, 
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Roemer, thetwoEKurers,Mever, 


K AESTNER,LAMBERT,GRISCHOW, 
Miiuer, Bursa, Henr, Bove, 


Roescer, Fiscurr, RecKARD, 
Ripicer, Scuripet, Ovesers, 


and more especially V. Zacu, the 
leader of German astronomers, who 


now resides‘at the new observatory, 


near Gotha; —W arGEenTin, Buin- 
GENsTERN, Matvet, and PLAN- 
MAN, in Sweden ;—and WRIGHT, 
Napier, Baiees, Horrox, New- 
TON,  FLAMSTEAD, * HALtey, 
Pounp, Huycens, Hook, Brap- 
Ley, Fercuson, Grecory, Mas- 


‘KELYNE, and in a more eminent 


degree than avy of his compatriots 
on the continent, the transcendant 
Herscuet, under the immediate 
patronagesof his present Maszs- 
ty, who, since the days of the 
Proremys, affords the most illus- 
trious example of a truly philoso- 
phic monarch. : 

Of tre-latest and most popular 
publications on this subject, we shall 
state only the following: 4 Com- 
pendious System of Astronomy, by 
MARGARET BRYAN, 4to. 11, 78. Od. 
boards; Leigh and Sotheby, 1797. 
— The Study of Astronomy, adapted 
to the Capacities of Youth, by J. 
STEDMAN, 12in0. pp. 154; 2s. Gd. 
Dilly, 1795.—Praétical Astronomy, — 
by A. Ewine, Svo. pp. 400; 5s. 
boards ; Longman, 1798.—Lastly, 
a work of a more scientitic charae- 
ter, is the Rev. S. Vincr’s Com- 
plete System of Astronomy, vol. 1. 
4to. ll, 4s, boards; Wingrave, 
1797. The author- excludes fa- 
miliar explanations, moral reflec- 
tions, and historical details; but 
has. carefuily examined whatever 
relates to the subject, and bestow- 
ed the greatést attention op the 
correctness of the tables; a cir- 
cumstance of the first importance 
to a book of this nature. 

: wliha- 
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Athamanta Libanon, 
Mountain SPIGNEL. 


bis 


Athletic Ant. Sve GYMNASTIC 
EXERCISE. | 
ATHLETIC. Halit, a. term 


which implies a strong constitution 


of body. Among the ancients, it, 


signified a robust and corpulent 
state, such as the athletic endea- 
voured fo acquire. 

The athletic habit is, considered 
as the highest pointof health; yet 
such a state is equally precarious, 
and expased to danger; for when 


the body. is no Jonger capable of 


improvement, the next change 
must be for the reverse: hence 
‘* its most healthy condition clorely 
borders on disease; and the seeds 
of distemper are planted in the very 
fulness or luxuriance of our fluids.? 
ATMOSPHERE, aterm derived 
from the Greek words vapour and 
sphere, whence it has been generally 
‘applied, to signity that surronnding 
mass of air which consists of aque- 
ous and otber vapours, the electric 
and magnetic fluids, &c. but the 
aliitude or extent of which has 
never been acctrately ascertained. 
Under the article Air, p. 21, 
we have. already mentioned the 
general properties of this surround- 
ing medinm; hence we shall here 
observe, by way of supplement, 


that according to the discoveries of 


modern chemists, though still op- 
posed by Dr. Prirsviey, the at- 
mosphere is not a simple, but a 
’ compound bedy. Pure air, or 
ery gen, is but a small part of its 
composition, while that of azole, 
or mephitic air, constitutes about 
three-fourths,,. The former is, on 
acepunt of its more salutary. pro- 
perties, better adapted to the re- 
spivation of men and animals, than 
common atmospheric air; and 
though, by its powerful influence, 


~~ 


Sce 


-pailfals of -water, 


ATM 


it is erninently calculated to restored 
the life of creatures, when anima- 
tion is accidentally suspended, so 
that the late Dr. Incennovz has 
justly termed it vital air ; yet it is 
not proper for long-continued re- 
spiration. Azote, or suffocative air, 
on the contrary, ts unfit for sup- 
porting animal life, as it is abso- 
lutely irrespirable. Hence it must 
be obvious, that a greater or less 
proportion of this noxious ingre-_ 
dient in our atmosphere, arises 
from the innumerable processes of 
combustion, putrefaftion, and re- 
spiration, whether by nature or. 
art, in all large and populous ci- 
ties. For this reason, country-air 
is so much preferable, that certain 
invalids, especially pthisical and. 
asthmatic persons, are ebliged to 
retire from towns to a purer, or, 
at least, less vitiated region. Hence 
also, it will be understood, that — 
sea-air must be, infinitely mote 
conducive te support the most im-+ 
portant process of life; as, by the 
constant agitation or commotion of 
the watery element, mephitic va- 
pours are in a manner neutralized ; 
though the ezote enters into no 
combination with that Auid : upon 
a similar principle, it has been sug- 
gested (p. 23) to purify the foul 
ait of pits and wells, before any: 
person attempts to descend inte 
them, by simply pouring in afew 
whether boiling 
or cold. By the same method also, 
the noxious vapours of old wine- 
casks, and other vessels or recep- 
tacles of corrupted air, may be 
effectually cepri ived of their perni- 
cious, and often fatal, influence, | 

The third constituent part of the 
common atmosphere, viz. fixed ain, 
orvarbonibiacid gas, naturally exists 
in.so smal] a proportion, as to form 
only a hundredth part of the — 

an 
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and therefore deserves no particular 
‘account in this place, as we propose 
to treat of it under the article of 
Brewine. * r 
Atralilis. See Black Bier. 
atriplex. See Onacu and Purs- 
LANE. . : 
.. Atropa Beiladona, L. See Dead- 
ly NIGHTSHADE. 
ATTENUANTS, or attenuating 
medicines, in Awmoral pathology, 
are such as havea tendency tosub- 
tilize or resolve the humours into 
finer parts. And though this defi- 
nition may not satisfy the plarality 
of modern pathologists, who. ac- 
count for almost every discased ac- 
tion taking place in the human body, 
partly from the nervous influence— 
which is still more obscure—and 
partly from an accumulation or ex- 
haustion of excitability (or predis- 
position) ; the former of which im- 
plies direct debility, and produces 
sthenic diseases ; the latter origi- 
nates from indireét debility, and 
generates asthenic disorders,accord- 
ing to the plausible theory of the 
ingenious Dr. Joan Brown; yet 
we shall attempt to lay downa few 
general propositions, respecting the 
sensille properties and effects of 
medicinal substances, when we ar- 
rive at the articles of HxaLine- 
ART, and MEpIcINgEs. . 
Attenuating, or inciding reme- 
dies, have long been, and are still, 
-considered of very extensive utility 
in physic. They produce such a 
variety of effects, that it is neces- 
‘sary to be previously well acquaint- 
ed with their dfferent kinds, in 
order to choose and administey them 
with ‘safety and advantage. At 
present, we shall content ou rselves 
with stating the most simple and 
efficacious remedies whicn have, 
generally speaking, by practical 
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physictans been allowed to produce 
the following effects :_ ) 
I, Such -as tend to cool and at- 
tenuate the fluids, when there pres 
vails an inflammatory disposition in 
the system: narnely, JeMmon-juice 5 
common wood sorrel (Oxalis aceto- 
sella, lL.) ; crystalsof tartar; vine- 
gar;/nitre ; sal ammoniac ; cucum- 


bers (Cucumis saituus, 1.) ; less 


nettle (LUrtica urens, L..) ; common 
house-leek (Sempervivum teciorum, 
L.); and butter-miik, 

If. Those which possess the proe 
perty of dissolving extravasated, 
stagnant, and coagulated blood :—~ 
German leopard’s bane (Arnica 
montana, LL.) 

lil. Attenuants of — pituitous 
stavnations:——whey ; sugar of milk; 
fixed air; Seltzer water ; soap ; 
couch, or quick-grass (Triticum re- 

ens, LL.) 

IV. With a view to resolve pi- 
tuitous and tenacious obsiructions 
in tye breast :—hedge mustard 
(Erysimumn officinale, 1.) ; hyssops 
liquorice-root ; seneka; bitter milks 
wort (Polygala amara, L.); ele- 
campane (lnula Helenium, L.) ; 
gum ammoniac; myrrh; galbanum, 

V. To subtilize incrassated and 
viscid lymph :—antimony in vari- 
ous forms; sulphur; bemiock ; 
foxglove; wolf’s-bane, or monk's 
hood, &c. but we seriously advise 
those readers, who do not pretend 
to professional knowledge, neyer 
to make use of these plants, or of 
antimony, sulpbur, and other me- 
tallic preparations, without having 
previously avaded themselves of 
proper medical advice. 

VI. To attenuate the stagnant 
and vitiated bilions matter in the 
intestines :—dandelion (Leontodon 


-turaxacum, L.) ; wild succory (Ci- 


chorium intylus, L.); fuontory 
. (fumaria 
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(Fumaria officinalis, L.) ; sapewort 
fSaponaria officinA.); white hore- 
hound Marrubium vulgare; L) ; 
soluble tartar (Kali tarturisatum; 
Lond.) ; honey ; celandine (Cheli- 
donium majus, L..); ivy-resin (Re: 
sina hederee helix, 1.) ; cherry-lan- 
rel water (qua Laurocerasi, L.); 
the two lust-mentionéd _prepara- 
tions, however, cannot be taken 


with safety in febrile and other’ 


“states of the body, and ought there- 
fore to be prescribed by medical 
men. 

Vil. Remedies tending to re- 
solve stagnant wilk in women :— 
The leaves of the alder-tree (Be- 
tula dluus, L.) and vitriolated tar- 
tar. ( 

VIII. Medicines for dissolving 
and expelling calculous concreti- 
ons :—See STONE; GRAVEL; Li- 
THONTRIPTICS. 

Of all these medical substances, 
{excepting such as have already 
been described), we propose to 
give, in the sequel of the alphabet, 
-@ more particular and satisfactory 
account. - ; 

AUCTION, a public sale. for 
the disposal of housebold goods, 
books, plate, landed estates, %&c. 
By this method of sale, the highest 
bidder is always the purchaser. 
‘Fhe origin-of sales by auction is 
very ancient; for among the Ro- 


mins it was performed by the. 


pabie criersud hasta, i.e. under a 
spear erected on that occasion ; and 
the goods purchased, were deli- 
vered by a. magistrate. In the 
year 1777, the acCtioneers resid- 
img in London were subjected to a 
tax of 20s. per annum, and a duty 
of Ud. was paid for every 20s.arising 
dy sale of furniture, fixtures, &c. 
aixl of 3d, in the pound by the sale: 
ef freehold or copy-hold esiates. In 
1787, the duty was incfeased to 


r 


&c. and to 6d. in the 


MAS 


rod. in the pound on furniture, 
pound on 
real property. . shet 

As this method of selling goods 
appears to be rather founded .on 
the principle: of competition, than 
that of choice, it certainly deserves 
every encouragement in a com- 
mercial country : ‘hence it ,were 
only to be wished, that govern- 
ment.might be enabled totally to 
suppress those  mock-auétioneers 
who infest several streets of the 
metropolis, and use every artifice 
to entice and deceive the unwary, 
especially the harmless _ visitors 
from the country. 

AUTUMN is computed the 
third season of the year; and with 
respect to the animal body, is 
doubtless the most unhealthy, 


Hence Terrucuran calls it ‘ the - 


test of valetudinarians ;* but the 
ancient Germans, though acquaint 
ed with the three other. seasons, 
appear to have been uninfluenced — 
by the severity of autumn ; as they. 
had no particular term to express 
it, unless we admit the word 
** harvest,” in. modern German, 
*« Herbst,” as equivalent to what 
ti ey at present call ‘* Erndfe,” or 
the gathering in the fruits of the 
earth. © 
‘The circumstances which render. 


this season the least conducive to 


a healthy state of the body, are the 
following: 1. Because the vege- 


table kingdom, with very few ex- 


ceptions, returns the _salubrious. 
leaves of trees and plants to their 
primitive, maternal earth, where 
they undergo spontaneous decom- 
position, ‘This decay, or process 
of putrefaction, produces a remark- 
able change in that surrounding 


medium which supports animal , 
jife,,.and the relative purity of. 


which, determines the most im- 
portant 


AUT 


portant function of the system, 
namely, that of respiration. 2. As, 
by the greater pressure and hunii- 
dity of the atmosphere, the pores- 
of the skin are so affected that they 
become unable to ‘perform. their 
office of exhalation, with the same 
facility as’in winter and surnmer, 
it follows that perspirable matter, 
or at Jeast, its gresser particles, will, 
in autumn be liable to remain on 
the surface, in a state inclining to 
putrefaclion, and to be re- -absorb- 
ed, to the great detriment of the 
human or animal body. Hence 
arise bilious and. putrid fevers, 
with a long train of other com- 
plaints, according to the constitu- 
tion and particular circumstances 
of the individual. 


Parental Nature, however, has 


amply provided the means ot obvi- 


ating such disastrous effects. With 
this intention:she has given us a 
great variety of sub- acid fruit, and 
acescent vegetables, which, at that 
season, attain to their perfection, 


‘and are .eminently qualified to 


-  avhich is warm, 


ad 


counteraG the putrid dispositian of 
the fluids. ‘Yo assist her in: this 
benevolent intention, we ought to 
choose- an appropriate dict; and, 


cat the same time, defend the surtace 


of the body, with a proper diess, 
light, and suthct- 
ently porous, in or rder to admit the 
evaporation of perspirable valatite 
re 

Notwithstanding all the objec- 
tions made by theorists, against the 
use of Franne., worn next the 
skin, we veniure to pronounce it 
the most beneficial covering; pro- 


vided the conditions and excep- 


tions we shall state under that ar- 
ticle, be duly attended to. But 
to ste the fashionable females of 


the metropolis, as well as in the 


country, at all seasons of the year, 
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dressed in muslin, cotton, and other 
light stuffs, scarcely sufficient to 
protect them against a sudden blast 
of wndsdsuchi deviations from the 
rules of prudence, and real econo- 
my, may, indeed, deserve the lash ot 
the Roman satyrist, who speaks of 
the bitter complaints of sinyeeite ~ 
Pink, in chilly autumn, but they 
cannot be corrected by Reason, 
till: the shrine of that whimsical 
idol * Fashion,’ be sbaken, and its 
ground-work demolished, by a 
more dignified. system of Epuca- 
Tron.—Sece that article, 

AVARICE, is that restless and. 
insatiable desire of accumulating 
riches, which is the surest indica- 
tion of a contracted and, generally, 
depraved mind. . 

As the governing passions of the 
brute creation are lust and bunger, 
the predominant desires of the ku- 
min species appear to be power 
and money: it has accordingly 
been asserted, that the origin frona 
which. all the misfortunes and ca- 
lamities of mankind have arisen, 
are amtition and avarice. 

When a person doats upon mo 
nev, merely for the sake of pos- 
sessing it, without any regard ta 
the good purposes of life, which 
it might serve; or to the new en- 


joyments that may be procured by 


it; without any regard to the be- 
nefit of his neighbour, or to any 
advantage accruing fro: it to him- 
self—such a being may justly be 
called a miser of the jirsé class. 
His greatest happiness, apparently ; 
consists in the contemplation: of 
money; an idol whom he even 
condescends to worship, while he 
removes him in triumph from 
one part of his dwelling to ano- 

ther. 
The next, and second class of 
misers, com prehends those singu-_ 
dar 
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Tar persons who are eager to amass 
large sums of money, enjoy but a 
temporary pleasure in its posses- 
sion, and at the same time have 
some partieular object in view, the 
execution of which constitutes the 
acmé of their wishes. If this ob- 
ject happen to be centered in a 
trifling and despicable. pursuit, it 
must be ascribed to a narrow and 
sorbid education; by which the 
foundation was laid for an incon- 
sistent and irrational turn of tem- 
per, for a servile attention to the 
lowest mercenary employments. 
Sometimes, however, to the ho- 
nour of mankind, such persons, 
while practising an almost crimi- 
nal frugality, speculate on the 
means of benefiting their fellow- 
ereatures. Of this description was 
Gopinot, a French clergyman at 
Rheims, who refused to relieve ap- 
parent wretchedness; and, by the 


skilful management of his vine- ' 


yard, had the good fortune to ac- 
quire large sums of money. His 
tellow-citizens detested him, and 
the populace every where received 
him with contempt. Neverthe- 
less, he continued bis usual sim- 
plicity of life, and stcadily adhered 
to the most rigid system of econo- 
my. Mean-while, this good man 
had long telt the wants of the i in- 
dustrions poor in that city, particu- 
tarly in having no water but what 
they were obliged to purchase at a 
considerable price. At length, he 
laid out his princely fortuse in the 
building of anmaqueduct, by which 
he rendered the poor more useful 
and Jasting service than if he had 
distributed his whole income in 

charity, every day at his door: and 
thus he proved himself the true 


benefactor of society, whose name- 


deserves to be transmitted to pos- 
gerity. 
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The third, and perhaps most 
culpable class of avaricious persons, 
are those diterary misers, whoin- 
cessantly app y themselves tostudy,, 
and eagerly seize upon every useful 
fact or discovery, without ever in=| 
tending to impart it to others. If 


the acquisition and propagation of 


knowledge were dependenton these 
persons, who in many other respects 
resemble the monks of the dark 
ages, a speedy return of barbarism 
would be the necessary conse 
quence. A similar idea, perhaps, 
struck the didactic Pops, when be 
thus concisely expressed himself in 
the following lines : 


‘< Be niggards of advice on no pretence 
‘© For the worst avarice is that of sense.” 


Lastly, it deserves to be remark- 
ed that avarice, in general, has a 
tendency to stifle every spark of 
sympathy and generosity in the 
human breast: to affect also the 
ditferent functions of the body, in 
a manner not unlike that we have 
described under the heau ANx1tE~ 
Ty; and that even savage nations, 
for Gavetouiurias the Canadiana bestow 
the greatest care on the susceptible 
minds of their children, to prevent 
the growth of that vile and corre- 
sive passion.’ 

Avena. See Oars. 

AVENS, or Gu, L. a genus 
of plants comprehending eleven 
species, of which, however, only 
ne are natives of Britain, viz. 

Common Avens; the Geum 
skal L. (also called great+ 
flowered Avens, or Herb Bennet); 
grows in woods, and about shady 
hedges ;. produces’ yellow flowers 
from May to August, aud is repre 

sei.ted by Wirnerine, 477. ‘Lhe 
stalks of this useful plant attaim 
a height ef two feet. In spring, its 
woody reot possesses the aromatic 
flavour ef cloves. eee 

: In 
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in medicine, the root of the 


common avens has lately been em- 


ployed with singular efficacy inthe 
cure of obstinate agues, A tinc- 
ture made of it, in the proportion 
of four ounces ef the root, digested 
with a quart of brandy, in a sand 
heat, and given to the quantity of 
half an ounce, or miore, two, three 
or four times, has seldom failed 
to cure intermittents, where the 
Peruvian bark had proved ineffec- 
tual. Others give it with equal 
success in decoction, powder, or 


eleGuary, in doses from one scruple: 


to a drachm ‘or more, several times 
a day—provided that the first pas- 
sages be previously evacuated by 
‘proper laxatives. This rost has 
also afforded an excellent remedy 
in several chronic disorders, asa ge- 
netal strengthener and astringent : 

indeed, the experiments made by 
Bucuaave shew, that its antisep- 
tic powder is superior to inet of 
the best foreign bark. 

As an object of rural and dacesat 
tie economy, this plant deserves 
some attention. Sheep are ex- 
tremely fond of its herbage; which 
may likewise, when young, be 
used for culinary purposes, and 
_ especially in the form of salad. If 
the common avetis-root be colject- 
ed, split, and dried, a portion of 
it secured in a bag, and hung ina 
eask of beer, it is Wied (in the 
‘Transactions of the Swedish Aca- 
demy), that this simple expedient 
will prevent it from turning sour. 
—On this subje@t, we refer to the 
article Bkewine. 

In the useful arts, this root has 
likewise been employed in the 
_ process of tanning leather. Dam- 
SBOURNEY informs us, that the 


, 
Pin, 
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Staiks and leaves of the plant have 
been used with advantage for dye- 
ing wool of a permanent olive- 
brown colour, when previously 
Coe in a solution of bismuth. 

2. Water AveEeNs, Geum si- 
vale, Li ¢rows' in the ‘North of 
England, Scotland, Wales, &c.:im 
meadows and groves of 2 humid 
soil; its pale red flowers appear in 
June and July. 


neated in Engl. Bot. t. 106, and 


by WirHerine, 478,—The herb 
and root of this species, theugh of 
inferior eMicacy, have also been 


-empleyed in medicine, as he as 


by tanners. 

AVOIRDUPOISis the name of 
the weight adopted for the larger 
or coarser commodities, such as 
eroceries, hops, cheese, wool, lead, 
Ke. It is distinguished from Troy 
weight, which was formerly used 
in England for every purpose, and 
is still retained for weighing gold, 
silver, and jewels, for compound- 
ing medicines, for experiments im 
natural philosophy, and for con- 
paring different weights with each 
other. The former contains six- 
teen, and the latter only twelve 


‘ounces to the pound.—Bakers, 
Pp 


who live in country places, manu- 
faGture their bread by avoirdupois- 


weight, but those who carry on 


e 


business in corporation-iowns, are 
obliged to make it by troy-weight, 
Apot! 1ecaries purchase their druzs 
if wholesale, by the former, bi 
retail them out by the latter.—See 
Weteuts, and Mrasurss. 
Aversion.. See ANTIPATHY, 


$ 
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Azalea procumbens, L. See 
TRAILING Rose-Bay. 
Axote, ' See ATMOSPIRERS. 
rik 
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_. BACHELOR, a word of doubt- 
ful origin ; though, in the political 
economy of nations, when a plu- 
rality of persons apparently glory 


in that appellation, its practice can-., 
not fail to be attended with effects . 


detrimental to the State, and fre- 
quently disgraceful tothe individaa}, 

We do not, however, include in 
this description, the Bachelors of 
Arts, those in the Livery Compa- 
nies, nor even the ancient Anzght- 
Bachelors of England, whose. title 
did not descend to posterity ; but 
we more particularly allude to those 
unmarried men, who pretend to 
live ina state of stoic cclibacy, and 
are, for the most part, generally, 
either avaricious misers, or unprin- 
cipled spendthrifts.. That there are 
_ many exceptions to this odious cha- 
rater, cannot be denied; yet, in 
“a maritime country, where a great 
proportion of active men devote 
themselves to a seafaring life, there 
ought to be public disgrace attached 
to those, who cannot assign the 


most substantial. reasons for, their. 


choice of celibacy. 

“ven the ancient Greeks were 
so fully persuaded of the pernicious 
influence of professed bachelors, 
on the population and morals of 
their countrymen, that, by the laws 
of Lycurcus, they were branded 
with infamy, excluded from all of. 


fices civil and military, as well as” 
from national games aud public > 


spectacles. Farther, such persons 
werecompelled to appear at certain 
festivals, where they were exposed 
to public derision, and Jed round 
the market-place : in this degraded 
situation, the fair sex conduéied 
them to the altars, and obliged 
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them to make amende honorable, 
by submitting to blows and Jashes, 
at discretion, The women, not sa- 
tisfied with this specimen of passive 
obedience, forced them to sing cer- 
tain songs teeming with satire, and 
deprecaling a state of life which: 
Nature had never desigued, 

The Roman laws,.also, were not 
more favourable to their toleration ; 
and the vigilant censors frequently 


imposed arbitrary fines on old ba- 


chelors. According to Dionysius, 
the historian, there existed in Rome 
an ancient editt, by which all per- 
sons of full age were olliged to 
matry. But the most remarkable - 
law enacted against them, was that 
made in the reign of the Emperor 
Aveustus, by which they were 
rendered ineapable of enjoying the 
benefit either of legacies or inherit- 
ance by will, unless from their 
near relations. This limitation, 
PLuTARCH justly observes, induced 
many bachelors io marry.; not se 
much with the view of having heirs 
to their own estates, as to qualify 
themselves to inherit thoseof others. 
Thus it clearly appears that, from 
the early ages, the most civilized 
nations expressed a just abhorrence 
of a life which is more calculated 
to. promote the narrow grovelling 
views of the individual, who pre- 
fers it to the most sacred and ho- 
nourable station in society, than ta 
benefit that circle of the commu- 
nity, of which he is irquenng a 
consuming, and, werthless mem- 
ber, 
From a A that the p/u- 
rality of bachelors are not condu- 
cive to the welfare and interest of 
the State, the British Legislature has 
“a.ready 


= 
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already imposed a small fine upon 
their celibacy, by an additional duty 


on servants. But, as the annual 
yment of so moderate a tax af- 


feéts only the middle, and less opu- 


lent, classes of society, we venture 
to suggest a remedy, perhaps more 
effe@tual, for checking this species 
of degeneracy. Let us suppose a 
young man of rank and fortune, 
devoting himself to every kind of 
dissipation, and squandering an 
income that would maintain half a 
parish; we can see no reason why 
he should not, at a certain age, be 
compelled to assign his motives for 
not marrying. If these should be 
found unsatisfactory, there would 
be no injustice done to such a cha- 
raéter, by employing him in distant 
climates, either in a naval or mili- 
tary capacity, where he might con- 
tribute to the safety and protectio 
of the empire. | 
--BACON, the flesh of swine, 
salted, dried, and, generally, smoked 
in a chimney. As the history and 
customs relative to this savoury 
dish, would furnish but <ittle in- 
struction, we shall proceed to state 
the most approved methods of pre- 
pating it, both in England and on 
the Continent. 
Somersetshire-Bacon, the most 


esteemed in this country, may be 


made any time during the last three 
months of the year. When a hog 
is killed for bacon, the sides are 


laid in large wooden troughs, and 


sprinkled all over with bay salt: 


’ thus they are left for twenty-four 


hours, to drain away the blood and 
the superfluous juices. After this 
first preparation, they should be 
taken out, wiped very dry, and 
the drainings thrown away. Next, 
some fresh bay salt, well heated 


in a large iron frying-pan, is to be 


rubbed. over the meat, until it has 
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absorbed a sufficient quantity, and) 


this friction repeated four succes- 
sive days, while the meat is turned 
only every other day. If large 
hogs are killed; the flitches should 
be kept in brine for three weeks, 
and, during that period, turned 
ten times, then~ taken out, and 
thoroughly dried in the usual man- 
ner; for, unless they be thus ma- 
naged, it is impossible to preserve 
them in a sweet state, nor will 
their flavour be equal to those pro- 
perly cured. RAE 

. As the preservation of the salt 
used in this process, when carried 
on to a great extent, may be an 
object of economy, we shall state 
the following method of recovering 
the saline matter contained in these 


drainings, or in any other brine, 


whether from herrings, beef, or 
pork : it was communicated to us 
by a friend; whohad seen it practised. 
on the Continent, where culinary 
salt is soldat a considerable price. 
He first added such a quantity of 
boiling water to the brine, or drain- 
ings, as was sufficient to dissolve 
all the particles of the salt. This. 
solution he then placed in either an 
iron or earthen vessel, over a fire, 
which, by boiling, forced all the 
feculent and animal particles to the 
top, so that they were carefully 


removed by a perforated ladle. Af-. 


ter the liquid had become clear, it 
was set aside for twenty-four hours, 
in a cool place, that the colouring 
matter might subside. But, as the 
combination it had «formed with 
the boiled liquor was very tena- 
cious, he contrived two different 
ways of separating it: 1. A  solu- 
tion of alum in water, one pint to 
an ounce of that substance, was 
gradually dropt into the cold liquor, 
in the proportion of a table-spoon- 
ful of the former to every gallon 
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- of the latter; and the whole alldwed 
to’stand. for several hours; or, 2. 
If time and circumstances would 
permit, he filtered the liquor by 
means of long flannel slips, cut 
gee rteittally by the web, but pre- 
viously soaked in another strong 
and perfectly clear solution of salt: 

these slips were so immersed into 
the coloured fluid, that the pro- 
jeCting external end reached ano- 
ther vessel, whichhad been placed 
much lower than that containing 
the brine, or drainings. 
these particulars were properly at- 
tended to, the absorbed-liquor be- 
came almost colourless, and pel- 
lucid. Having thus procured a clear 
liquid solution, nothing more was 
required than to evaporate it to 
dryness, in order to re-produce the 
salt in its original granulated ferm,. 
We have faithfully reported the 
process, which may be imitated 
without difficulty, and at little or 
no expence. In. our opinion, the 


second method of discharging the: 


eolour is preferable ; as, by this, no 
alum will be required, which only 
eontaminates the salt. 

Smoked Bacon, one of the most 
relished, but almost indigestible, 
dishes of the Ger —— is prepared 
m a manner similar to that adopted 
in. the curing of the celebrated 
Westphalia Hams. For the latter, 
however, ‘animals that have been 
well fed, and allowed to roam at 
pleastire in the extensive moor- 
lands of that. province, are gene 
rally seleCteds. And if credit ‘ib 


due to the report Jately spread in’ 


London, by ‘a native of Westphalia, 
that those delicious hams, so much 
esteemed in this country, are the 
produce of hogs which frequently 


die of: obesity, and were sold. for 


half price tothe ill-reputed German 
skinners : (sehinder), who ie 


~~ 
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them toHamburgh or Holland, we . 


cannot, In justice to our friends, 
recommend them for their salu- 
brity. “Fhe manner of obtaining 
them is nearly as follows: after 
the hams have been properly salted, 
rabbed, and wiped with dry cloths, 
in order to absorb all the impure 
juices, the cavities of the joints, as 


well as the bones themselves, are 


carefully covered with a mixture 
consisting of two parts of the best. 
salt, perfectly dried, and: one part 
of black pepper, coarsely powder- 
ed. As soonas this operation is per- 
formed, the hams are, on the same 
day, suspended ina chimney, where 
no other but wood fire is burnt, 
and which is usually increased dur- 
ing the first three days. 
of fumigation is regulated by the 
size of the meat, and generally ex- 
tends from three to six months, 
Although we have’ here given 
direGtions for preparing. ham as 
well as baeon, we by no means 
wish to insinuate, that either of 
them affords a wholesome article 
of nutriment. Such delicacies should: 
be eaten only by the robust, the: 
laborious, and healthy, in great 


moderation, and seldom. Under’ — 


these conditions, they may occasi- 
onally afford proper exercise to a 
sound stomach, when taken im 
small quantities, in the morning, 
or previous to a long journey im 
cold and serene weather. On the 
eontrary, in weak and languid ha~ 
bits, these art:ficial preparations, 
not unlike all indurated “animal 
fat,. are most difficult of digestion, 
and therefore i inyproper. As they 


easily turn rancid .in the stomach, 


or are perhaps already tainted by 
long’ ‘suspension, persons afflicted: 
with heétic fevers, or liable to the 
heari-burn, opght entirely to ab- 
stain from their use. M i 
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BADGER, an animal resetn- 
bling in its external characters,. 
both a dog and a hog: it is now 
seldom’ met with in - England, 
though formerly it afforded” great 
sport. ‘The unequal length of its 
legs has introduced the expression 
badger-legged. Its flesh has -a 
taste similar to that of wild hogs, 
and is much esteemed in Italy, 
France, and Germany. Indeed, 
these carnivorous quadrupeds are 
themselves so very fond of pork, 
that a piece of such meat, placed 
over their burrow, is the surest 
inducement to their appetite, and 
will in a few mimutes-entice them 

above ground. 
Besides affording a nutritive, but 
not éasily digestible food, the skin 
of the badger makes excellent 
knapsacks, and covers for travel- 
ling-trunks, saddles, &c. because 
it is impervious to rain, and stands 
in need of no additional prepara- 
tion for rendering it water-proof; 
a process we shall describe under 
_Athe article Learner. The hairs 
‘or bristles of this animal are used 
- for painters’ brushes ; and its pene- 
trating fat answers a variety of 
useful purposes: for it is not only 
eniployed as an ingredient in injec- 
tions for relieving nepbritic com- 
plaints, or such as arise from ob- 
‘stru€tions in the urinary passages, 
‘but likewise externally, in rheuma- 
tic aifeCtions, especially thosecalled 
. Sciatica, and for the cure of sore 
‘and chapped nipples in young mo- 
thers. For paralytic dicases of the 
aged, it is asserted, that the hairy 
skin.of this. creature, when worn 
next the surface of the body, has 
‘been of eminent service, by stimu- 
lating the inert, cutaneous, and mus- 
cular vessels into a€tion: and there 
‘can be no reasonable objection 
against giving this simple remedy a 


é 
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fair trial for a few weeks, where 
medicines gener e) are ineffe@ual. 

The crafty horse-dealers also 
employ the badger’s fat in a singu- 
lar mantier, which 3 involves a de: 
gree of fraud and cruelty. . They 
pull out the hair in several places, 
and anoint the bare spots with this 
fat; when the hair grows again, it 
is ae a white or grey colour, .so ag 
to give the horse a pyebald appears 
ance, which probably inhances its 
value. 

BAG, in commerce, is a lend 
for a sack, or pouch, containing a 
certain quantity or weight of sonie 

articular commodity. ‘Thus 4 
bag of almonds is about three hun- . 
dred pounds; of aniseed, from 
three to four hundred pounds 
The best material for 
making compact and durable bags, 
is hempen cloth, previously steeped 
in a strong decoction of oak-bark, 
or tanner’s, waste. 3 

Bag, in. farriety, signifies a me- 
dicated external application, made 
with a view to recover a horse’s 
appetite. For this, purpose; ome 
ounce of asafcetida, with an equal 
quantity of powdered savin, are 
mixed together, putinto a bag, and 
tied to the bit. Meanwhile the 
horse should be kept bridled for 
two hours, several times a-day, 
and as soon as the bag is remov- 
ed, the animal will begin’ to eat. 
We have stated this piece of ad- 
vice on the authority of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica ; though we 
are inclined to think that such su- 
perficial applications will seldom 
avail._See FARRIERY 

BAGNIO, a term Matted fron 
the Italian, and signifying a bath s 
in Engli sh, it denotes a house for 
bathing, sweatmg, and cleansing 
the body ; but sometimes also for 
Worse purposes, 
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The substances used for heating 
bagnios are various; such as 
bricks, stones, &c. managed in 
different ways, and in several ves- 
sels and utensils, according to the 
choice or fancy of the proprietor. 
The effect generally expected from 
resorting to such places, is an im- 
moderate degree of perspiration, 
occasioned by artificial heat : this 
cannot fail to open the pores ; to 
‘attenuate and dissolve the hu- 
mours; to dissipate all the super- 
fluous particles ; and eventually to 
heat and dry the whole body.— 
Hence this practice cannot be pro- 
per for persons of a choleric, thin, 
and spare habit, nor for those sub- 
ject to periodical discharges, 

In rheumatic and paralytic dis- 
eases, great benefit has sometimes 
been derived from a cautious use of 
the bagnio. For whatever com- 
plaint it be resorted to, care must 
be taken that neither the bowels 

-nor stomach be distended, which 
might be the case in the former, 
by obstructions or costiveness ; in 
the latter, after a plentiful repast. 
Besides, the heat of a bagnio should 
always be accommodated to the 
strength and peculiar condition of 
the patient ; for if immoderate, it 
will be attended with effects very 
detrimental to the whole frame, 
the least of which are pustules, 
tumors, and obstructions of the 
surface of the body. 

‘ BAITING, a practice derived 
from the barbarous ages, and one 
of those amusements which degrade 
the human character. Thus we 
hear of the baiting of bulls, or 
bears, «by mastifts, or bull-dogs 
with short noses, that they may 
take a firmer hold of their oppo- 
nents. 

- Whatever may be urged in jus- 
tification of ladl-lazting, this cric 
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minal species of game deserves to 
be equally condemned, both on ac~ 
count of its moral and physical ten- 
dency. It was first introduced in 
England as an amusement, in the 
teign of King Joun, about the year 
1209, and has been continued to 
the present day, though the spirit 
of barbarism has apparently been 
succeeded by that of refinement. | 
- Scarcely an animal is now killed 
without being previously baited ; 
because it is pretended, that the 
chasing and exercise of the poor 
brutes, render their flesh more ten- 
der and digestible. Although this 
assertion be partly true, yet, on the 
other hand, such meat is much 
disposed to putrefaétion, and un- 
less consumed in time, cannot fail 
to be hurtful to those who possess 
a weak and indolent stomach, In- 
dependently of this consideration, 
the inhuman practice of bull-bait- 
ing ought not to be connived at by - 
magistrates, especially about the 
mictropolis, where butchers are suf- 
fered to sport with our lives, by 
JSurioisly driving cattle in the open. 
day through crowded streets, and 
particularly in what is called the 
City Road, where no person on foot 

can pass and re-pass ‘with safety. _ 
BAKER, a person whose busi- 
ness is that of baking-and selling 
bread. ‘The origin of this useful 
profession is not ascertained, though 
it is certain that the first public 
bakers appeared in the East, and 
passed from Greece to Italy, about 
the year of Rome 583. Prior to that 
period, every house-wife baked her 

own bread. ti vole 
In ancient Rome bakers enjoyed 
great privileges, and formed a kind 
of College, from which neither they 
nor their children were permitted 
to withdraw; holding all their ef- 
fects in common, and not being 
allowed 
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allowed to dispose of any part of 
them. To preserve honour and 
honesty in ‘the College of bakers, 
they were expressly prohibited all 
connection with comedians and 
gladiators; while they were exempt 
from guardianships and other of- 
fices, which might interfere with 
their occupations. By the English 
statutes, no person exercising the 
mysteries or sciences of baking, 
brewing, surgery, or writing, shall 
_ be deemed a handicraft. Since the 
year 1155, the first-mentioned ar- 
fisans have formed a brotherhood 
in this country; though the white 
bakers were not incorporated till 
1407, and the brown bakers until 
1621. 

We regret that so wealthy and 
respectable a body \@f men as our 
modern bakers, givé.us frequent 
cause of complaint, either by the 
unwholesome quality, or the defi- 
cient: weight of bread; ‘an article 
which loudly calls for the wisdom 
and unremitting vigilance of the 
legislature. No new office in any 
department of police appears to be 
so necessary, and likely to be pro- 
ductive of such essential advantages 
to the whole metropolis, as. that of 
«¢ Inspector of Bread.” 

BAKING is the art of con- 
verting flour, or other farinaceous 
substances, into bread.—As we 
propose to treat more fully on this 
subjet, under the article Brean, 
we shall here only explain what re- 
Jatés to a proper method of prepar- 
ing it. 3 a, 

In domestic life, the baking of 
bread is frequently mismanaged ; 
/ which may be ascribed to the fol- 
Jowing circumstances. Some wo- 
ten do not use a just proportion 
and temperature of ‘water, so that 
the bread turns out either pasty, or 
too fim and heayy ; -others do not 
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use a proper quantity or quality of 
leaven, or barm, whence the bread 
acquires either an unpleasant bit- 
terish taste, or the dough cannot 
rise, and consequently becomes 
tough and viscid; again, others do 
not understand the due degree of 
heat required in the oven, so that 
it will be either under, or over- 
baked. All these particulars de- 
serve to be attended to, otherwise a 
bad and unwholesome bread will be 
produced. To survey, therefore, 
the whole process, which is one of 
the most complicated in chemistry, 
we shal] here communicate a few 
general directions. : 

1. The flour, whether made of 
wheat, or rye (which two are 
doubtless the best and most whole- 
some species of grain), ought not 
to be used immediately on coming 
from the mill, asin a fresh state it 
is too moist for making good and 
palatable bread; but it should be 
kept in a dry place for several 
weeks, stirred every day in sum- 
mer, and at least every other day 
in colder seasons, till it has ac- 
quired such a consistence, as ren- 
ders it loose and yielding between 
the fingers. 

2. As the dough will not rise, 
without giving it a proper leaven 
or barm, this ought to be a princi- 
pal object in families, as well as to 
bakers. Ifleaven be employed, it 
should on the preceding evening 
be deprived of its hard crust, and 
dissolved with a little, scarcely 
milk-warm, water; then carefully 
mixed with about a third part of 
the flour to be used for baking, and 
kneaded into a soft dough, -by add- 
ing more fepid water. A small 
quantity of flour'is put on the top ; 
and, thus prepared, it will be ne- 
cessary to cover the trough with 
blankets, and suffer. it to stand in 
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a moderately warm place til the 
following morning, that it may-rise 
and: duly ferment, Lhe remaining 
two-thirds of the flour must then 
be added, with a. proportionate 
quantity of luke-warm water,’ and 
the whole kneaded; into such an 


élastic dough as will draw into , 


strings. without breaking, and not 
adhere tothe ingers,, Jn this state 
it is again covered, and allowed.to 
stand (while preparations are mak- 
ing in the oven),.and, not disturbed 
till it begins gently to rise, when it 
should, be forn 1ed into loaves. 

3. A proper degree of heat. is 
an essential requisite to the bak- 
ing Process, When the inner arch 
of | the oven appears entirely white, 
it is generally considered .as suffi- 
ciently heated. But, this being.a 
fallacious criterion, we would re- 
éommend the following: Place a 
handfal of flour ea the aper- 
ture of the oven, and if it turn of.a 
brown. colour, the. heat. is then 
nearly of the degree required; but 
if it become black, or remain 
white, in the former case the. fire 
must be considerably . reduced ; 
and in the latter, more fuel must bi 
added. Lastly, all __barts of the 
~- oven should: be uniformly heated ; 
and though we cannot enter into 


far ther par ticulars, yet the attentive 


house-wife will easily, fromher own 
observations, resiate the degree 
ot heat, itl the same, effect as it 
might be done by Mr W.EDGE- 
woop’s Pyrometer for the baking, 
of earthen-ware. 

Remark, —Musty,, flour, Ww hen. 
baked into bread,.. is not only, exe 
tremely, detrimental to health, butit 
also, imparts. a) bitter and nauseous 
taste, When such. fidur i is not too 
strongly tainted, it may be correét- 
ed by first, kneading it. with leaven 
or, sweet barm,. the eh Making large. 
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holes with a wooden cylinder in 
the. dough, filling up the cavities 
with flour that. is perfectly sweet, 

suffering it to remain in this. pre- 
paratory state till the next morn- 
ing, then removing the dry four 
carefully with long spoons or simi- 
lar implements, and. afterwards 
converting the dough into bread, 
with the addition of such flour as, 
is not musty. By this simple, pro-. 
cess, the flour first mixed up will 
be sweetened, but that which has’ 
been left over night. in the dough,. 
is said to become so corrupted, that. 
it can be given only. to animals. 

It has frequently been attempted,, 
and not without success,. to bake 
good, wholesome bread, with little 
or no barm. In consequence of.a 
dispute between the brewers and. 
bakers. of Dil, concerning ‘the 
price of yeast,"in the year 1770,, 
the latter carried the point, by 
making their bread without it...As, 
this process, however, could not 
be readily imitated in domestic life, 
we shall here state a method of rais- 
ing a bushel of flour: with a. tea= 
spoonful of Larm; first. practised 
by Jamus Stow, It is as follows: 
Put.abushel of flour into the knead- 


ing-trough or trendle; take about — 


three-quarters. of a pint of warm 
water, 


then make a hole in the middle of 
the flour, large enough to contain 
two gallons of water ; pour in your; 
small, quantity, and stir it with a 
stick, so that it may, with some. of 
the flour, combining with it, acquire 
the consistence of batter for pud- 


ding ; ; then strew a little dry flour 


ever it, and let. it stand for about 
one hour, whea you. will. find,the. 
small portion so raised, that it, will, ~ 
break. through a6 ary flour scat-, 
texcd over;it, After, this,, pour, 

oh . in 


and thoroughly mix with 
ita spoonful of thick, sweet barm;. 
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im another’quart of warm-water, 
while you are stirring in more 
‘our, till it become as thick as 
before ; then again shake dry flour 
over it, and leave it for twovhours 
Jonger—repeat the same method 
‘about twice more, always suffering 
it somewhat longer to be at-rest, 
and the bread will become as light 
as if a pint of barm had been used, 
Nor does this method require above 
a quarter of an hour more time than 
the usual way ‘of baking ; .and the 
-author of it asserts, that his bread 
has never been heavy. nor bitter. 
With respect to the difference 
.of seasons, J. Srows directs that, 
in summer, the water should be 
used blood-warm; in winter, or 
cold frosty weather, as hot as..the 
hand can bear it without» pain; 
while inthe former season’ the 
dough should be covered. up» very 
warm, ‘and strewed over with dry 
flour every time tepid water is 
added, to keep in the heat: after 
using six or eight quarts of such 
water to every bushel of: flour, in 
‘the gradual manner before describ- 
ed, it will be found that the whole 
body of flour which is mixed with 
the warm water, by means of a 
single tea-spoonful of barm, is 
brought into considerable agitation, 
‘so that it waxes or ferments with- 
out difficulty. —See also YEAsT.. 
Having already, on a former oc- 
‘easion, alluded to the adulterations 
-prattised by bakers, a subject we 
propose to resume under the head 
of Breap, we shall conclude: this 
‘article with a quotation in’ point, 
abridged from the XX1Vth volume 
of the Monthly Review, for January 
1751.—<. Heaven’ gives us good 
corn, but our bakers, it is. sad, 
have sought out many inventions. 


Alum is io proper ingredient in — 


the composition of this great sup- 


a 


{ 
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port of life; and lime must be 
still worse :—-we tamely permit oa 
few ignorant mechanics to mingle 
poison with our daily food, and 
gradually to rain and destroy our 
HEALTH, the greatest blessing of 
all; ‘under the idle pretence of hu- 
-mouringatidiculons prejudice, in 
favour of a fashionable but artificial 
hue, in opposition to the sweet, 
wholesome, natural complexion of 
the corn!” . t 
-Baxine-Stove (portable.) See 
STOVE. ates 
BALANCE; one of »the. six_ 
simple powers in. mechanics, prin- 
-cipally “used. for’ determining ‘the 
equality or difference of weights in 
such bodies as ave liable to. this 
computation. np 
There are two kinds of weights 
principally used at present; the an- 
cient, or the Roman. steel-yard, 
and the modern, which consists of 
a lever or beam suspended exactly 
in the middle, having scales or ba- 
sons attached to each extremity. 
If the arms of the balance be. of 
equal length, and similar weights 
placed in the scale, the balance 
-will consequently be in eguilitrio. 
But if one of ,the . arms be in 
length to the other as ten to nine, 
the balance may. still be’ so. con- 
structed, that both the arms with . 
their scales shalk, equiponderate. 
This vile contrivance, however,. 
justly deserves to be branded with 
infamy; because a weight of nine 
pounds put into» the longer arm, 
will coanterpoise another yof ten 
pounds placed in: the shorter, one; 
but the fraud may be instantly dis- 
covered, by shifting the weight 
fromthe one scale to'the‘other, in 
which case the! balance will lose its 


equipoise: 7’. celine: 
BALDNESS, a defect of ‘hair 
-chiefly’on the fore part of the head. 


L4 Among 
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Among the pre-disposing causes 
of baldness, excessive indulgence 
in sensual gratifications, and parti- 

. .eularly in wine and spirits, is per- 

“haps the principal; though old age 
usually causes the loss of hair even 
‘in the most regular livers. In an- 
cient Rome, the term calvus, or 
‘bald-pate, was frequently used by 
way of reproach for this defici- 
ency, which then was‘in great dis- 
repute. 

In modern times, divers arts are 
practised to conceal’ a bald head, 
and a variety of preparations are 
offered to. the credulous, in the 
daily prints, with the solemn pro- 
mise that they are infallibly calcu- 
lated to make the hair grow again. 
As these advertisers. are, compa- 
ratively speaking, harmless chemi- 
‘eal compounders, we do not wish 
to treat them with severity, so long 
as they confine their medicines to 
‘external applications. 

In our opinion, baldness is in- 


curable, when it arises from general | 


debility, or an asthenic state of the 
system ; but where it takes place 


in consequence of acute diseases, 


or during a tedious recovery from, 
. / cf 
qmalignant fevers, the growth of 
the hair has frequently been acce- 
lerated by the following liniment : 
take of the expressed juice of bur- 
dock-root, virgin-honey, and proof- 
Spirits, of each one ounce, "mix 
them together, and anoint the bar- 
yen part of the head several times a 
day—at the same time taking care 
to cover it with soft: flannel, in 
order to promote perspiration. 
BALL, ina general sense, is a 
round ar spherical body, whether 
formed by nature or art. Thus 
the terraquecus globe which we 
inhabit, appears to have assumed 
‘that form, in consequence of the 
reyolytions round its own axis, not 
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unlike a mass of clay, when turned 
in a circular direction. 

But as the term “ Ball” is used 
in a great variety of significations, 


we can here introduce only those — 


few, where it is applied to econo- 
mical purposes: hence we shall 
take no notice of -fire-balls, light- 
balls, smoke-balls, stink-balls, sky- 
balls, water-balls, land-balls, &c. 


BALLS, inthe polished circles . 
of society, are those no€turnal as- - 


semblies devoted chiefly to the en- 
tertainment of dancing, Whether 
public or private, the institution of 


balls appears to have been origin-. 
ally intended for the conjoint pur-— 


poses of promoting health, by the 
exercise there mingled with mirth 
and social conversation, as well as 
for the refinement of manners, ar 


what is more properly termed good 


breeding.—(See that article.) 

In Jarge and populous. cities, 
however, these excellent purposes 
are often in a great measure de- 
feated ;. partly by a deviation from 
the genuine principle on which 
balls were first introduced, under 
the sanétion of wise governments, 
and partly by conne&ing this 
amusement with collateral objects, 
such as suppers, masquerades, 
card-parties, &c. 

_ Consistently with our plan, we 
beg leave to observe only, that 


‘morality and health would be het- 


ter consulted, if all public balls and 
masquerades were limitted to a 
certain number of visitors—exclud- 
ing every female who ventures to 
appear without a proper friend or 
relation; and, upon the whole, 
by adopting those excellent regula~ 
tions which already subsist in the 
cityof Bath, where decorum or good: 


breeding is the “ order of the night.” 


Horse-Lalls, among farriers, are 
given only for the purpose of con 
veying 
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veying into the stomach of that 
‘nice and noble animal, the more 
disagreeable drugs which it would 
not swallow in drenches. Hence 
these balls should not exceed the 
size of a pullet’s egg, and be dip- 
ped in sweet oil previous to their 
administration, that they may pass 
down the throat with greater faci- 
lity. But as some horses have a 
straight gullet, and are remarkably 
averse to this method of taking 
medicine, it would be preferable 
to give them drenches, or mixtures 
with bran, or other mashes.—See 
FARRIERY. - 

Portable-Lalls for removing spots 
from clothes in general, may be 


thus prepared: take fuller’s-earth, 


perfectly dried, so that it crumbles 
into a powder ; moisten it with the 
clear juice of lemons, and adda 
small quantity of pure pearl-ashes ; 
then work and knead the whole 
carefully together, till it acquires 
the consistence of a thick elastic 
paste; form it into convenient 
small balls, and expose them to 
the heat of the sun, in which they 
‘ought to be completely dried. In 
this state, they are fit for use in the 
manner as follows: First, moisten 
the spot on your clothes with wa- 
ter, then rub it with the ball just 
described, and suffer it again to 
dry in thesun; after having washed 
the spot with pure water, it will 
entirely disappear. 
Ballota. See HorEHOUND. 
Balls (fuel). See CoaL-Bats. 
| BALM (Common), or Melissa 
officinalis, I. is an exotic plant, 
though much cultivated by our gar- 
deners, on account of its pleasant 
aromatic smell, resembling that of 
the lemon, and its fragrant, though 
roughish taste. It grows wild in 
the southern parts of Europe, and 
flowers with us in the months of 


” 
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June and July. See WoopviLxie’s 
Med. Bot. pl. 147. ms 

Formerly, the balm was held in 
very high: estimation: PaRracEL- 
sus, HOFFMANN, and BokRHAAVE, 
probably biassed by the opinions of 
the Arabian physicians, believed to 
find in it a medicine of uncommon 
efficacy; nay, the first of these, 
with his fanatical followers, sup- 
posed it to possess virtues, by which 
human life could be prolonged be- 
yond the usual period, and they 
vainly promised themselves a com- 
plete renovation of man. In mo- 
dern times, however, the proper- 
ties of this agreeable plant are 
better understood; it yields, by 
distillation, a small proportion of 
an essential ol, of a yellowish co- 
lour, and a very grateful’smell. A 
few drops of this oul, diluted in a 
glass of simple water; or strong in- 


‘fusions of the young shoots, drank 


as tea, and continued for several 
weeks, or months, have proved of 
service to nervous and hypochon- 
driacal patients, of a lax and debili- 
tated habit.—Either of these liquid 
preparations, when slightly acidu- 
lated with lemon juice, acquire a 
fine reddish colour, and may be 
taken with advantage in dry, parch- 
ing fevers, as well as in cases of 
distressing flatulency, attended with 
eructations, where the first passages 
have previously been opened. 

BALM (Reddish Bastard), or 
Melittis melissophyllum, Lis an 
indigenous plant, growing wild in 
the West of England, in woods and. 
about hedges ; it produces purple, 
reddish, and spotted flowers from 
May to July. See WirseRine, 
539, and Curtis, pl. 6. 

BALM (Purple and White), or 
Melittis had porate another spe- 
cies of the balm, likewise indigen- 
ous te this copntry, and flowering in 
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May: atis. delineated lin English 
Botany, t. 636; and in ‘Curr. 
bond. fase: 6:'t..39.) |. 
We have mentioned-both these 
native plants, not on’ account of 
their diuretic properties, for which 
» they were! once celebrated, but the 
former, as: affording fine aromatic 
flowers, which are eagerly visited 
by bees; and. the latter, ' as being/a 
fine ornament to a fower-earden. 
BALSAM, or Native Balsam, an 
oily-resinous. fluid, oozing out of 
certain plants, either spontancously, 
or by incision: Gd OG, 
here are avariety of balsams, 
denominated. aecording’to the subi 
stances from which they are ob- 
tained, such as the Cawapa, Co+ 
PAIVA, Gituan, Perv, Torv, &e, 
Of which we shall givean account 
under their respective heads: 
BALSAMICS, a term used in 
an indefinite manner, but literally 
sigmtying! mitigating substarices, 
and often applied to medicines: of 
very different qualities, .such as 
emoilients, detergents, réstoratives, 
écc, It‘ appears to be a. general 
character of balsamics, that the 
are hot. and pungént, like the tia- 
tural balsams and gums ;° while 
their internal use tends to increase 
the vital heat of thé systema 
Hence they are commonkradmi- 
nistered in those complaints which 
originate froma diseased aGtions or 
‘a defe&tive:state of. the interior’ or- 
gans ;.and-asi they cam only be in- 
trocuced to:those parts by the ste- 
mach andthe: circulation :of ‘the 
duids, it will be easilyunderstood 
that these slowly cperating: mes 
divines:cantow be produdtive: of 
great effects, /nuless. continued for 
a@considerable:times:) LAS 
BALSAMINE, or Touchsmeé- 
not, the Impatiens noli-tangere, 
L. is onwof the poisonous: native 


. 
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plants, growing in moist and shady 
places, especially in several parts of 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, York- 
shire, and» Wales: it is most abun 
dant on the banks of cold brooks 
running through wood-lands, shel- 
tered under willows and - aldex- 
trees. Its stalks are about eighteen 
inches high, and its yellow flowers 
appear in August.—See WirHeR- 
ING, 263, a a 

The capsules of this plant, when 
touched by the hand, burst and 
throw out their seeds with velocity ; 
whence it has received it name. 

Balsamine Seeds.possess the de- 
leterious property of producing 
Violent purging, when swallowed. 
inadvertently, especially by ‘chil-. 


dren; and inevitable death, when: 


taken to any extent.» Dr. Unzer 
asserts, that the bread baked in an 
oven which had been heated ‘with 
‘the dry stalks of this: plant; poison- 
ed and nearly destroyed a’ awhole- 
family. 5 2% “ie OO Cie 
In dyeing, the leaves and flowers 
of the balsamine, according to M. 
BEecusTErn,. impart to wool a 
beautitul yellow colour: ’ Q 
BAMBOE. HABIT, cn *inven- 
tion of the Chinese, by the use of 
which a person unskilled in the 
art of swimming may easily keep 
himself above water. ‘The Chinese 
merchants,’ when going on’ a voy- 
age, always provide themselves 
with this simple.apparatus, to:save. 
their lives;\in cases of danger from 
shipwreck, It: is constructed -by 
placing four bamiboes horizontally, 
two before and. two behind the 
body of each person, so: that they 
‘project about twenty-eight inches : 
ithese are'crossed on each side by 
two others,: and the whole proper- 
dy secured, leaving an interimed.ate 


space for: the body. When 4hus 
wormed, the. person in dauger slips 
* oo Rae it, 
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it-over his head, and ties it securely - 


to the: waist: by which simple 
means he cannot possibly sink. 
Its figure is here subjoined. 


5 ae CE 


eg a 
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BANDAGE, in surgery, a fillet, 
or roller, used in dressing and bind- 
ing up wounds, restraining danger- 
ous bleedings, and in joiming frac- 
tured or dislocated bones. 


The modern and more enlight-- 


ened surgeons have, in some of the 
most important operations, relin- 
quished the use of tight bandages, 
from a conviction of their tendency 
to do more harm than good. ‘hus 
it is certain, that.the most expedi- 


tious cures of broken limbs, have. 


generally been effected without 
any bandages; yet, as there is a 


necessity of keeping the injured. 


limb in a steady posture, we shall 
expatiate on this subject under the 
head of Fracturss.—See also Li- 
GATURES, and TouRNIQUET. 

'.BANDY-LEGS, a vernacular 
expression applied to distorted or 
crooked legs.. In some cases this 
is. a natural defect in the birth, 
though it may more frequently be 
ascribed. to an improper. treatment 
of infants, by indolené or officious 
nurses. The former will some- 


times suffer an infant, scarcely 


twelve months old, to stand for 
heurs on its legs, while confined in 


cae 
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a chair, or an absurd machinery 
contrived for walking; the latter 
are too impatient to give early spe- 
cimens -of, a child’s vigour, and 
daily try experiments with its ten- 
der legs, before they are able, to. 
sustain the weight of the-body. 

_ When an infant is -born with 
pandy-legs, the timely and judici- 
ous use of the bandage may, by im- 
perceptible degrees, correct this de- 
fe&; but it requires more patience 
and perseverance than people in ge~ 


neral are able or disposed to be~' 


stow. Hence we cannot suppress 

a remark made by the ingenious 
Leverer, that this species of ne- 
glect is attended with more im- 
portant consequences to the female. 
than. the male sex: for, as: de- 

formities of the lower extremities. 
are very frequently connected with 
similar mal-conformations of those, 
bones which form the waist, we 
may hence account for the repeated 
abortions in many mothers who 
pay the strictest attention: to dict, 

and every other circumstance, 

during the period of gestation. 

. This unfortunate deformity, how- 

ever, cannot be easily remedied 

after the child has arrived at a cer- 

tain age; and we believe all at- 

tempts would be fruitless, and even 
hurtful, after the sixth or seventh 

year: yet there are instances on) 
record, where Nature, unassisted, 
by art, has occasionally performed) 
a cure. Dr. Unzer relates the. 
case of a young man, who was: 
born and reared with legs so dis- 

torted, that-he was obliged to walk 

on the sides of his feet and. heels ; 

but during his apprenticeship. with 

a taylor, sitting continualiy: with 

crossed. legs, he remarked that his. 
lower extremities began gradually: 
to recover their: natural. direction, 

and, that his» ancles. in particular, 

spon- 
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spontaneously returned to their pro- 
per position. He atlength escaped 
from his master, entered on the 
list of warriors, and thus gave the 
most convincing proof of the sound- 
ness of his limbs. 
BANE-BERRIES, the produc- 


tion of the Hers-CurisToPHER, 


or Aciea spicata, L.. a native plant, 


which is in a high degree poison- 
ous, though very rare, and to be 
met with chiefly in the north- 
western extremity of Yorkshire, in 
the vicinity of Malham Cove, Clap- 
ham, Askrig, and on the lower 
part of Ingleborough-hill. Its fa- 
vourite places of growth are shady 
groves; its stalks attain to the 
height of cighteen inches, and it 
produces flowers in May and June, 
See WitTHERING, 483. 

Although some foreign writers 
assert that this plant does not pos- 
sess the deleterious properties which 
are attributed to it by Linnaus, 
yet we have reason. to believe that 
its great astringency must be highly 
detrimental to cattle. 

In dyeing, bane-berries yield, on 
boiling them with alum, an‘excel- 
lent black colour, which, in’a con- 
centrated state, may be substituted 


for a cheap writing-ink. M. Vow 


CRELL informs us, in the eleventh 
volume of his Chemical Discoveries, 
p. 118, in German, that one of his 
correspondents, M. THreiszin, 
obtained from the red berries of the 
Herb-Christopher, a colour not in- 
terior to that extracted from cochi- 
neal; a fact, if corroborated by far- 
ther experiments, of great import- 
ance to dyers.. The latter of these 
writers says, that after boiling those 
berries with cream of tartar, he 
heightened the dye with a solution 
of tin, inaqua fortis; by which pro- 
cess he produced a beautiful. and 
uncommonly permanent colour, 
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BANK, in commerce, signifies — 
a common repository, wheré per- 
sons consent to keep their money + 
it is also applied to certain societies 
or communities, who take charge 
of the money of others, either for 
the purpose of accumulating it by 
interest, or preserving it in safety. 
The first institution of banks 
took place in Italy, where the Lom- 
bard Jews kept benches in market- 
places, for the exchange of money 
and bills. ; 
‘There are two principal kinds of 
banks ; either public, consisting of 
a society of monied men, who, be- 
ing duly incorporated according to 
Jaw, agree to deposit a considerable 
fund, or joint stock, to be em- 
ployed for their use; by lending 
money upon good security, buying 
and selling bullion, discounting 
bills of exchange, &c. or private, 
which are established by individuals, 
or co-partners, who deal in the 
same way as the former, upon their 
own stock and credit. ’ : 
The greatest bank of circdlation 
in Europe, or perhaps in the world, 
is that of England. ‘Fhe Company 
was incorporated by an aé& of par- 
liament, in the fifth‘and sixth years 
of Wittiamand Mary. Dividends 
of the profits are made half yearly, 
of which public notice is given, © 
when those who have océasion for 
their money, may readily. receive: 
it; but private individuals are per- 
mitted to continue their funds,: if 
they think proper, and may have 
their interest added to the principal. 
The Company of the Bank of 
England is under the superintend- 
ance of a Governor, Deputy-gover- 
nor, and ‘twenty-four Direéors, 
who. are annually elected by the 
general court, in a manner similar 
to that of the East India Company. 
Lhe stability of the Bank of Eng- 
| land 
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land. is considered as equal to that 
of the British Government ; for, 
before its creditors can sustain any 
injury, all that it has advanced to 
the public must be lost. 
_ At Edinburgh, there are two 
public banks; the one, called the 
Bank of Scotland, was established 
by act of parliament in 1695; the 
other, denominated the Royal Bank, 
was instituted by charter, in 1727. 
Private banking companies have 
also, within these. thirty years, been 


formed in almost every considerable - 


town in Great Britain ; their pur- 
chases and payments of all kinds 
are made by notes, and thus the 
country business is in a great de- 
gree carried on by paper currency. 


It is almost generally believed, that. 


the community at large has derived 
considerable benefit from this arti- 
ficial method of increasing the cir- 
culating medium : a proposition, 
the truth or fallacy of which it 
would not be easy to demonstrate. 
There is another kind of Banks, 
which are instituted wholly upon 
the public account, and are called 
Banks of Deposit : their nature is 
not generally understood ; but 
their object is to reform the cur- 
rency which may at any time be 
worn, clipped, or otherwise reduced 
below its standard value. Such 
were the banks of Venice, Genoa, 
Amsterdam, Hamburgh, &c. when 
originally established ; the Jast in 
particular, being always obliged to 
pay in good money, according, to 
the standard of the State. As the 
cash of such banks was more va- 
Juable than the common currency 
pf the country, it necessarily bore 
-an agio, or an additional per cent- 
age, in proportion as the currency 
was supposed to be more or less 
depreciated. Thus the agio of the 
bank'of Hamburgh, which is said 
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to vary from fourteen to twenty 
per cent., constitutes the supposed 
difference between the standard 
money of the State, and the clipt, 
worn, and debased currency pour- 
ed in from the neighbouring coun- 
tries. . 
BANK-FENCE, in rural econo- 
my, signifies theinclosure of ground 
with an artificial bank. In places 


“where flat stones cannot be pro- 


cured, the most .durable and ad- 
yantageous method of fencing in 
arable or pasture lands, is with turf 
or green sods, about five or six 
inches thick ; the foundation five 
feet wide; the middle filled up 
with earth ; the top about: three 
feet broad, and planted with pro- 
per shrubs or dwarf-wood. As 
every agriculturist is acquainted 
with the manner of constructing 
such fences, we shall only . re- 
mark, that they are in many re- 
spects preferable to the common 
hedges ; because the latter, with 
their ditches (if a computation were 
made throughout the British Em- 
pire) cover an almost. incredible 
quantity of soil, while they neither 


_afford sufficient shelter for cattle, 


nor can the -herbage growing con- 
tiguous to them, be compared to 
that generally produced on the 
sloping sides of banks, where net- 
tles and other aquatic weeds would 
not obstruct the vegetation of the 
more useful plants. ,It is, how- 
ever, tobe regretted, that manual 
labour inthis country is at present 
so very expensive, that few farm- 
ers, excepting those who hoard up 
their grain, and wait for the mazi- 
mum, or highest price, are either 
inclined or able, to defray the first 
and unavoidable expence connect- 
ed with the system of Lank-fencing. 
A, subject of such extensive im- 
portance, we humbly conceive, is 
entitled 
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entitled to évery attention from ‘a 
wise and economical legislature, 
or at least deserves to be conducted 
on similar principles, and with the 
same patriotic spirit, as has lately 
been displayed in the different 
schemes of inland navigation. 
“BANKS of Rivers, are those 
natural boundaries within which 
every stream is confined, accord: 
ing to the magnitude and velotity 
of its current. Butas the coursé 
of rivers is frequently rapid and irre- 
gular, taking different diretions, 
and often turning at acute angles, 
extensive inundations, especially 
in high spring tides, necessarily 
happen from the overflowing of 
their banks. Hence it is of the 
utmost importance to every inha- 
bitant in the vicinity of rivers, to 
possess some knowledge of the 
proper method of forming em- 
bankments, for the prevention of 
floods. 

‘Although we cannot, consistent- 
ly with our limits, attempt a full 
mathematical analysis, yet we 
shall lay down a few general hints, 
and maxims, by which the reader 
may be guided in the praétical 
view of this subject. 

1. The principal point to be 


‘ascertained, is the elevation, or the 


heights: necessary to be given to 
such banks. This miust be régu- 
lated by the additional quantity of 
water which, according to former 
experience, the river brings down 


‘during its freshes; and likewise by 


the distance, at which the artificial 
bank is to be construéted, from the 


natural boundary of the stream, 


On this important point, mistaken 
economy frequently defeats itsown 
purpose. If, therefore, the em: 
bankment is tobe raised at some 
distance from the natural banks of 


tle river, both a comparatively, 
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smaller height and base will be re« 
quired ; the saving will be in the 
duplicate preportion of the former, 
and the works will be likewise the 
more durable, nearly in the same 
ratio; because, by enlarging the 
additional bed-given to the swollen 
river, its velocity and power of 
ruining the works are, likewise, 
accordingly diminished. Unless, 
therefore, the freshes of the stream 
be loaded with fine sand, which 
might decompose the turf, the em=’ 
bankment should always be under- 
taken at a considerable distance 
from the edge of a river, B 
placing the artificial bank at’ half 
the breadth of the stream, from its 
natural banks, its channel will 
thus be nearly doubled, and the 
detached space, in general, afford 
excelent pasturage, ) 

2. The next circumstance to be 
attended to, is, that the river will 
rise higher, when embanked, than 
it did at the time when it was suf. 
fered to overflow ; and hence the 
difficulty of ascertaining to what 
height it may rise, from the great 
est swell which has becn observed 
in its former floods. For this rea 
son, the utmost rise in some gorge, 
where the river could not exten 
farther, should be accurately mark- 
ed, as far as cam be remembeted by 
the oldest inhabitants. Now the 


increased section in this place” 


should be measured; and, as thé 
water rises in a much greater 
proportion than the seG@ion, the 
latter must be ittcreased nearly in 


the same proportion as the gargé 


already mentioned. Those who 


neglect this method. of regulating 


the proper height of the embdiks 
ment, by the greatest swell that 
has in former floods been observed 
in the plain, are in danger of con® 
structing their banks too low, and 

con- 
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consequently rendering them to- 
tally useless. 
* 3. The whole embankment 


should, as much as. possible, be’ 


conducted in an wniform line, and 
by the concurrence of the proprie- 
tors of loth banks; because the 
general effet to be aired at, con- 
sists in rendering the course of 
the stream straighter than it was 
before; Ali bends’ should sbe 
made less abrupt, by keeping the 
embankment farther from the river 
in all convex lines of the natural 
bank, and approaching toit nearer, 
where the Jatter is concave.— 
Thus the a¢tion of the waters on 
the embankment will be consi- 
derably diminished, and the dura- 
tion of the work insured. On the 
same principles, we ought to pro- 
ceed in fencing rivulets, or brooks, 
which empty themselves into a 
larger river ; and whatever bends 
are given at ifs mouth to the two 
lines of embankment, they should 
always be made less acute than 
those of the natural brook; at the 
same time an opportunity should 
be taken, of reducing the angle of 
this transverse brook, or, in other 
words, of conducting it with a 
more gentle flexion into the main 
river. f 
4. Particular care should be 
taken, to cover the outside of the 


dyke with compact pieces of turf, 


ér green sods, closely united. For 
if it ddmits the water, there is great 
danger of drenching the interior 
and more porous part of the wall, 
while the statical pressure of this 
fiuid body tends to burst the bank 
on the land side; and thus the 
Jabour of months or years may be 
suddenly destroyed.. Hence too 
great attemtion cal not be bestowed 
on making and keeping it perfectly 


tight ; so that the whole be one 
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continued fine turf, and every bare. 
spot must without ‘delay be care- 
fully covered with firm and fresh 
gods: nor should the rat and mice- 
holes be neglected. 

Lastly, it deserves to be remark- 
ed, that-a dry. earthen bank, ‘not 
firmly conjoined by grass-roots, 
will scarcely maintain itself against 
the pressure of the water, with a 
slope of forty-five degrees, while a 
canal conveying a moderate stream 
cannot be supported, ¢ven with 
such a declivity.’ Those banks, 
however, the base of which is as 
four to three of their height, will 
stand without danger in a moist 
soil: and this ‘is not only the slope 
usually given them, but also ob-— 
served in the spontaneous opera- 
tions of Nature, in the channels 
which she forms in conducting rills 
and rivulets threugh the higher and 
steeper grounds. ‘Fins natural 
form possessés ‘both ‘mechanical 
and mathematical properties, which 
justly claim the admiration of those 
who adopt her béneficent hints and 
maxims. 

BANKS cf the Sea, are those 
inequalities or elevations of the 
ground or bottom of the ocean, 
that may be compared to ridges or 
hills, with which the land is more 
or Jess: intersected. Sea-banks 
sometimes project above the sur-: 
face of the water, or at Jeast leave 
this element, so shallow, -as to pre- 
venta vessel from remaining afloat. 

Sand-banks are very common im 
the North and Baltic Seas, so that 
navigators are obliged constantly 
to use the plummet and compass, 


me 


2 
to discover their distance and exact 
situation. As, however, these ele- 
vations frequently endanger the 
lives -of our brave mariners, we 
have inserted this article, not with 
a view of intimidating those naval 

heroes, 
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heroes, but for the information of 
parsons whose business obliges 
them to cross the seas before men- 
tioned, that they may provide them- 
selves with an apparatus by no 
means expensive, and described un- 
der the head of BamBoxr-Hapir. 
BANKRUPT, an appellation 
given to a person whose bank or 
stock is exhausted’: the word is 
derived from the French, lanque- 
route, which signifies a breaking 
or failing in affairs of fortune.— 
rom the description given of a 
bankrupt in our statute-books, he 
may be defined, ‘a trader who se- 
cretes himself, or does certain other 
acts tending to. defraud his credi- 
tors.” ni 
The present system of bankrupt- 
jaws is calculated for the benefit of 
commerce, and founded. on the 
principles of humanity and justice. 
Tience they-confer some privileges 
not only on the créditors, but also 
en the bankrupt. or débtor him- 
self; for, by taking into considera- 
tion the sadden-and unavoidable 


accidents to which a person engag-. 


ed in trade is hable, they not only 
grant personal hberty, but likewise 
pecuniary assistance, to men in 
this unfortunate situation; on con- 
cition that they surrender. their 
whole estate, to be divided among 
their creditors.. ‘he benefit of the 
bankrupt- laws, howieven, are al- 
lowed to none but. adiual traders, 
as these are in general the only 
persons subject to accidental losses, 
-and to an inability of discharging 
their debts without any fault of 
their own. - But, when other indi- 
viduals contraét debts, the Jaw ren- 
ders them subje& to the conse- 
quences of their own indiscretion. 

By the statutes of this country, 
aman makes himself a bankrupt 
in consequence of the following 
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adls rm: By departing from ial 
realm, As intent to defraud his’ 
creditors ; 2. By leaving his house 
with {sei to secrete himself for. 
the same purpose; 3. Remaining 
in his house so as not to be acces= 
sible’ to his. creditors ; 4. Procur- 
ing or suffering himself willingly 


to be arrested, outlawed, or im-- 
prisoned, without a. just and law-- 


ful reason; 5. Causing his money 
or effects to be sequestrated by any: 
legal process ; 6. Making. any 
Fenda lent conveyance to a friends 
which is an aét of the same suspi- 
cious nature as the last; 7. Pro- 


curing any protection to sereen his 
person. from arrests, though not: 


entitled to that privilege by an 
act of parliament; 8. Endeavour- 


ing, by any petition to the King, or. 
by a bill against any creditors, to, 
compel them to take less than their: 


just debts, or to procrastinate the 
time of payment; 9. Lying in 
prison for more than two months 
upon arrest, or other detention for 
debt, without finding bail; 10. 
Escaping from prison after an ar- 
rest for a just debt of one hundred 
pounds and upwards ; 11. Negleét- 
ing to make satisfaétion for any 
just debt to the amount of one hun- 
dred pounds, within two months 
after service of legal process for 
such debt, upon any trader enjoy- 


ing the privilege of parliament. 


“Sir JouHN Hous maintained, that 
a man’s removing his goods pri- 
vatcly, to prevent their being seiz- 
ed in execution, was no att of 
bankruptcy; as the statutes men- 
tion only fraudulent gifts to third 
persons, and causing them to be 
seized by sham-process, in order 
to defraud creditors. It has also 


been expressly determined, that a 


banker’s stopping, or refusing: pay- 
ment, is not an aét of bankruptey ; 
* pecausé 


7 


; 
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because. there may be good reasons. 
- for such condua, as a suspicion of* 
forgery, &c. If, in consequence 
of such refusal, he is arrested, and | 


puts in bail, it is still no act of | 


. bankruptcy; but, if he gocs to, 
prison,, and, remains there two 


months, then, and not before, he, 


becomes a bankrupt.. 
The consequences resulting from 
the unfortunate situation of abank- 
rupt, will be concisely stated under, 
the article Commission oF Banx- 
Fi ge Le NOISE PT ante 
“BARBEL, in ichthyology, a 
genus of fresh-water fishes, com-, 
prising thirty-one species, which 


are principally distinguished by the 


number of rays in the vent-fin: 
their general characters are, a tooth-. 
less mouth; three.rays in the gills ;- 
a smooth and white body; and the 
belly-fins have frequently nine. 
rays, The following ten are the 
most remarkable species: 1. The 
Carp; 2. The Barset (of which 
we have here subjoined a more pai- 
ticular account); 3. The Tencu; 
4, TheGupcexon; 5. TheBream; 
.6. The Roacw; 7. The Dace 378. 
The Cuus; 9. The Break; and 
10. The Gotpen Fisn;—for a de- 
scription of which we refer to the 
order of. the alphabet. Pant 
The Barbel, or Barlus, is one of 
the coarsest fresh-water fish, and 
therefore eaten almost exclusively 
by the industrious poor, who boil 
it with.bacon, to render it more 
palatable. Its roe is not whole- 
some, and’ ought therefore to be 
thrown away, as the eating of it is 
frequently ‘attended with nausea, 
vomiting,. purging, &c.—The na- 
-tural history of this fish has escaped 
the attention of the ancients, though 
is sufficiently curious. 

_ Barbels, resemble pike in their 
general shape, the head excepted ; 
Mie vOL ie 
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for the upper jaw. of ‘the former i$-. 
more projeGting,, and they are also” 
provided with four dependent fibres* 
or rays.in the gills, with which, 
while dexterously playing, they, 
allure their prey,. consisting ‘of in. 
sets and small fishes. Their dor=' 
sal fin is armed with a remarkably 
strong and sharp spine, setving® 
them as méans of defence’ or at- 
tack, and with which they, fre- 
quently cut the nets, or ‘when in-’ 
cautiously handled, inflict severe 
wounds on theircaptors. =, * 
~ In'size, the barbel rarely exceeds - 
the length of three feet, and weighs 
from twelve to eighteen, or twenty- 
five pounds. Its most frequent 
places of abode are, the sides ‘of 
hollow banks, in calm and. deep 
waters. In the months of May’ 
and June, it deposits its spawn on 


the stones lining the beds of deep 


rivers, and between which, as well 
as poles, roots of trees, &c. barbels 
harbour during winter, in a com- 
pact and social'state. Not unhke 
swine, they dis and excavate the 
soft banks with their noses, are fond 
of animal carcasses (particularly o 
human flesh, according. ‘to C, P. 
Funke, a reputed German natu- 
ralist), and become exccedingly 
fat. by living on the refuse of fiax 
steeped in stagnant waters. Hence 
we may also account for their un- 
palatable, and, perhaps, unwhole- 
some flesh. ‘They are so tame, that 
they may be easily caught by the 
hand; though we do not suggest 
so dangerous a method of taking 
them.—For thie particulars relative 


to the method of angling for barbel, 


we refer to the article Carp. 
“Barperniss: Sec BegeerRizs. 
~ BARBLES, or BARBS, in far- 
fiery, are those small excrescences 
frequently. ‘appearing under. the 
tongue of horses, as well as black 
A teseginy alin cattle ; 
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cattle : they are known by two 
paps, which may be discovered by 
drawing the tongue aside. Few 
animals arrive at a conside table 
ave, without being sometimes 
troubled with this complaint, which 
seldom proves hurtful, unless the 
part affected become inflamed by 
neglect, and the acrimonious hu- 
tours there collésted should cor- 
rode the tongue, ‘and produce such 
a dcgree of pain, as to prevent the 
animal from taking its. proper food. 

-The method _of curing this dis- 
temper, simply consists in cutting 
the excrescence Close off with a 
sharp pair of scissars, or a knife, 

washing the wound several times 
a day with brandy, or port-wine 
and vinegar, faking care, however, 
that no. hard food but fresh grass, 
green herbs, and mashes, be given 

or several days, till the raw part 
be-healed. 

' In those cases where black cat- 
fle are subject toa species of barbs, 
which grow quickly, and hang in 
the form of, fleshy pimples under 
the tongue, they ought first to be 
‘clipt off, as before. stated, then pro- 
perly chafed with garlic ‘and com- 
mon salt beaten together, and the 
mouth afterwards “gently washed 
and rubbed with soft linen, dipt in 
lukewarm wine, or brandy and 
“water. 

But if cows or: billocks happen 
to lose their appetite, without ay 
external marks of barbles, M 
‘Cromer, in his Family Diétionary 
(See p. 126 of our work), recom- 
mends the juice of garlic, or 
‘ dnions, mixed up With sallad-oil, 
‘to be introduced into the nostrils, 
every. morning : this simple me- 
thod, it is. asserted, will restore 
the natural craving fee food. 

BARILLA, or BARILHA, is 
properly, the Spanish name of a 
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plant Giltated “rar He ashes, from 
which the purest mineral alkali is 
obtairied ; but likewise signifies that 
particular sort of ‘vegetable alkali 
which is principally imported from 
Spain. 

There. are four plants cultivated 
by the Spaniards for this useful 
purpose, namely, the Barilla, Ga- 
zul, Gora, and Salicor. But, as 
this account appears to be defec- 
tive, we shall first present the 
reader with a list of those native 
vegetables from which.good barilla 
has been extracted in Britain ; 5 and 
next give a ‘description of the | most 
expeditious and profitable method 
of preparing this valuable material, 
for the various processes of washing, 
bleaching, ‘&c, 

Among the British plants, from 
which bafilla or minéral alkali may 
be obtained, we shall at present 
enumerate the following, and then 
describe them in their alphabetical 


| places : 


1. Two- species ‘of the Salsola, 
L. or SaLt- -WORT. 

2. Two speciés of the Salicor- 
rita, ‘L. or GLAss: WoRT, and SAm- 
PHIRE, - 

3. The Paes marina, L. 
Gia‘ss- “WRECK. 

4. Two species of the Triglochin, 
L, or ARRow-Grass, 

5, The Chenopodium altum, and 
eect, L. or White’ and Sea 
Goosg-Foor. . 

6, The Atriplex ‘portulacoides, 
and littoralis, L. or Sea-PURSLANE, 
and *a9s-ORAGH, 

vif The Plantago maritima; 7 
Or SEA. PLANTAiN. 

'8.. The Tamarix: gallica, L. or 
French ’ TAMARISK. 

‘9. The Eryngium ‘maritimim, 
L. or Sra Horry... 

10. The Sedum Telephium, L. or 


‘Or 


‘Orpine Stowzcnop, of LivELone. 


‘ll. The 
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aie "Ehe Dipsacus fullonim, LL, 
or Manured Traser; and 

Ia. All the species of the Cynara 
and. Carduus,‘L. or the ARTICHOKE 
and ‘Tuistur, when cultivated 
either on the sea-shore, or in any 
soil irrigated with: sea-water. 

Barilla, as an article of .trade, 
eught to possess ‘the following pro- 
perties: ‘it should :be firm, hard, 
and :heavy, though porous; dry, 
and sounding on percussion ; of a 
blueish colour, «and impart, on 
breaking it, a flavourslightly resem- 
bling-that of the violet. By these 
criteria, it may be easily distin- 
guished .from’ pot-ash, though ‘it 
would:be difficult to procure a ba- 
rilla consisting purely of mineral 
alkali:; as the very'best-sort of the 
former generally contains .a'.small 
proportion of common salt, Ac- 
cording to the experiments made 

by Mr. Kirwan, and published in 
the first- volume of the Transaéiions 
of the Royal Irish Academy ,in. 1789, 
tthe barilla .exported from Spain, . 
contains carbonic acid, carbon, 
dime, clay,-and silicious. earth ; but 
such as'is very pure, .also contains 
-both. common and. Glauber's salt, 
‘andwater. -From the.small quan- 
‘tity of carbonic acid discoverable 
in Spanish barilla, - he concludes 
that its mineral .alkali is forthe 
smost’ part combined with it in-a 
_pure' or caustic.state; and that its 
-blueish colour must tbe. ascribed. to 
‘the matter of carbon: in a similar — 
-way he attributes the green or blue - 
colour.of pot-ash to its. combination 
-with magnesia. 

‘This important ‘article. of com- - 
merce is, in proportion to its degree 
of purity and ‘strength, classed ac- 
eeording to «the: following places, - 

‘from which it is imported: 1. The - 
‘barillasmadeatAlexandria; 2: That - 
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from Alicant; 3. Carthagena ; and 
4, Bourde, or-Smyrna. 

Various ‘methods and schemes 
have, ‘inithis country, excited the 
ingenuity of speculative men, inthe 
produétion of this valuable sub- 
stance, for which large sums are 
annually paid at foreign markets. 
Those of our readers, who apply 
their attention to experiments of 
this useful nature, will, perhaps, 
be gratified by the following .speci-~ 
fication of Mr. James} Kine’s pa» 
tent for his new-invented British 
Larilla, ‘granted‘in 1780. ‘As: his 
exclusive privilege is now expired, 
we shall communicate the process 
nearly in-the patentee’s own.words. 
He first: takes a quantity of ashes 
obtained frony burning the loppings 
er branches of | ash-wood, oak, 
beech, elm, -alder, and any other 
‘kind of green wood and bramble, 
in the -proportion of one-fourth; 
anda similar. quantity:of ashes. ob- 
tained by’ burning the green .vege- 
tables, known by the name of fern, 
‘brecon; ‘bean and “pea-straw, and 
whin-ashés; also-common ‘field and 
-highway thistles ; ‘the stalks of rape 
cand mustard seed’ and the bent, 
or -rushes; that grow by the sea- 
-shore. One half of the ingredients 
being thus procured, they are then 
-passed through a fine sieve, placed 
ona ‘boarded ‘floor, and carefully 
mixed ..with \a--similar . quantity 
(making ‘the other: half) of soap- 
boilers’ waste ashes, which «must 
‘beintimately blended together with 
a shovel. “Next, he adds one hun- 
dred weight of quitk- -lime totwelve 
times that’ quantity of the. other 
materials, and likewise intermixes 
them thoroughly. After this pre- 
paration, the ‘whole “is put’ into 
Jarge square iron pans, and a suf- 
ficient <quantity” of sea-water ” ‘is 

M2 | poured 
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poured on it to dissolve the lime, 
ashes, &c. while the mass is stir- 
red with an iron rake, to effect 
a more minute intermixture. A 
coal fire is now lighted under 
the pans, and kept briskly burning 
forty-eight hours, ‘without inter- 
mission; at the sametime, the 
pans are continually supplied with 
sea-water, in order to impregnate 
these materials with a greater de- 
gree of the saline quality, till they 
acquire a. proper. consistence for 
calcination: in a melting furnace, 
known by the ‘name. of .calear. 
This apparatus is constructed in the 
usual manner, except that there is 
a wall above the grate-room, to 
separate the firefrom the materials 


laid upon the bottom. An intense * 


degree of heat; is used in this’ cal- 
car, by means of which the saline 
mass boiled in, the pan is com- 
pletely. dissolved, and afterwards 
kept in a state of fusion for one 
hour, during which time, ‘the vo- 
Jatile part is expelled, and a fixed 
alialine salt remains: this, being 


cooléd in iron pans, produces our - 


British barilla, resembling that im- 
ported, from. Spain, '..Mrs«o Kin 
also declares, in, the :prearnble to 
his patent, that this new) chemical 
compound is calculated,to serve gs 
a substitute for , manufacturing 
crown and broad window-glass, 
- and. also bottles, , as) well’ as for 
making soap. and alum .to, much 
+pren ter advantage, than any, other 
_ material hitherto used in. the pro- 
duction of these commodities. |). 
.» BARING of ‘Trees; ‘in horticul- 
_ ture, .is the removing of the earth 
» from the roots. of thase .~which are 
.-planted in a dry soil. 
» tion, should be carefully performed 


. Yoots, around. the trunk, so. that 
_ the winter rains and snow-waters 


‘heat 5 
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may pénettate deeper in the ground, 
which, towards spring, should be 
covered up again with nianure; 
because,” at’ that season, the fre: 
quent night-frosts might otherwise. 
prove | destruétive to the tree. 
BARK, in» the disseétion of 
plants, is the exterior coat of trees, 
corresponding to the skin of ani- 
mals. As these are furnished with 
acellular membrane covering. all 
the fleshy: parts, and usually re-= 
plete swith white granulated fat, 
which. can be: liquified only. by 
“so are \plants surrounded 
with, a bark, abounding : with-oily 
juices, by means of which, ‘Nature 
has rendered them inaccessible:to 
cold; /bécause the spiculee of the 
ice areyprevented from fixing and 
freezing the fluids, which circulate 
through the: vessels. Hence. it is, 
that evergreens continue their ver- 
dure at all seasons of the year, be- 
cause their bark contains;an unus 
sual proportion. of oil, more. than 
is dissipated by the: heatvof the 
sun.» ‘8a anihidios 
The. bark of, latch is; liable: to 
peculiar diseases, as well’ as: tosbe 


preyedupon by inse&ts, which fre- 
-quently, prove destructive,,.to | the 


-tree..Qne of its mest common 
enemies is-the lark werm,. which 


infests and perforates its substances 
and unless the, parts, affected. be 


cautiously removed. by, the. knife, 
and,the superficial, wounds plaster- 
ed over, with a mixture of wax and 


turpentine, the stem will,in pro-— 
_cess- of «time become , cankered, 


stunted in its growth, and -ult- 


mately; fall a. sacrifice to the’ is 
ease,, 
This opera- . 


“M. Burrow hi asentigienaly a 


_repeated experiments, );that trees 
. in autumn, without -injuring the 


stripped of their bark..the whole 
length of the stems, domnot.tive 
longer ‘than three or four years. 
tt 


~ 
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Tt. deserves, however, to, be’ re- 
marked, that, when thus deprived 
of the whole bark, andi suffered to 
die gradually, they afford a more 
compact, heavy, and more: dura- 
ble timber, than if they had been 
felled. in their healthy state. 


vious,, as‘ those oily and. astringent 
fluids, ,;which are secreted; for the 
uniform. nourishment.-of the. bark,, 
are absorbed and deposited on the 
fibres of the wood, which, duning 
the progressive dissolution of vege- 
table life, acquire what Nature had 
provided for the supply of the ex- 
ternal integuments. Yet, there is 
one disadvantage arising from the 
_privation of the bark, perhaps tan- 
tamount to the additional value of 
the timber, namely, that, the far= 
ther increase, or growth of the 
tree, is for three or four years 
efiectually, checked. . 
The barking. of trees ought, in 
our-climate, to be performed in 
spring, from about the, middle of 
April to that, of May ; because, at 
that time the circulating sap facili- 
tates this operation, which, in dry 
scasons is» not. only attended with 
additional, labour, but | the bark 
also will be of inferior value. : 
With respect to the extent o 
stripping the oak-bark from trees, 
a wide difference . of ;opimion ap- 
pears to prevail. Some owners, of 


large tracts of wood,,and great ad- 


wnirers’ of, timber, cautiously. pro- 
hibit the removal of the bark nearer 
than; si#.inches. to. the ground; 
about which spot they suppose. the 
tree to: be felled : . while others en- 
join it to.be done as near the eround 
as possible, provided that in this 
operation there,be no, part of the 
yoot: Jaid bare... Mr. 5S... Hayus, 
- the author of.an excellent “ Przc- 
tical Treatise on Planting,” price 


2 


The, 
reason ofthis improvement is ob-, 
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7s. published in.1796, inclines to} 
the latter-opinion ;-and adds, .that, 
the advocates for the former me-: 
thod would,.’on more accurate in- 
vestigation, save themselves:much, ' 
unnecessary trouble, to little pur-. 
pose; if not to their considerable 
injury. 

. The inner and. more . delicate 
part.of the bark, especially that of 
the. ash and lime trees,’ was used: 
by. the ancients, for writing and 


communicating their sublime.ideas 


to posterity, prior to the invention 
of paper iin uo pel obs 

In economy, as well as in many 
of the practical arts, the. utility, of 
different barks is very great.and, 
extensive; for instance, that, of * 
the.oak for tanning. leather, and 
manuring the soil; the Peruvian,, 
cinnamon, quassia, willow-bark, 
&c. in medicine: and for. culinary 
uses; that of the alder and walnut 
trees in. dyeing;,,and others again 
for a variety of purposes, such’ as 
the bark of the cork tree, &c. &c. 
Without detailing .the particular 
and curious. processes adopted by 
foreign, nations, for, rendering the 
barks of various trees essentially 
useful, we shall briefly state, that 
the Japanese make theix, beautiful 
paper of the bar obtained from. a 
species of the mulberry tree, called 
morus; the natives of: Otaheite 
manufaCture their cloth of the same 
tree, as well.as. the bread-fruit 
and the cocoa. trees;; the. Russians 
and Poles produce their shoes 
worn. by. .the peasantry, « twist 
ropes, and form a variety of other 
useful articles, ofthe inner bark of 
the lime tree ;. the Germans. have, 


for the last twenty years, convert- 


ed the bark of the common black 
and white mulberry trees into ex 
cellent. pApeR.—dAn analytical acs 
count of the last mentioned article, 

M 3 | ~  dnter- 
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interspersed with many new and 
curidus fas, we propose to give 
in the séquel, , 

BARLEY, or Hordeum, L. one 
of the’ most useful culmiferous’ 
plants, producing mealy and sac- 
charine grains, which aré prinici-' 
pally used for malting and bréwitg’ 
«beer. As the different spéciés and 

varieties of barley are but impér 
feGly describéd in English botani- 
cal books, we shall heré attempt 
tO give a more satisfactory account, 
and also state, in a summary man- 
ner, the native places and qualities 
of thé various sorts, 


_ 1. The Hordeum: distichum (s,’ 


estivim), Is. or SUMMER BaRbLry, 
It béars flat ears, divided into two 
rows, containing large #rains, and 
gtows wild in Tartary, on the banks 
of the Saamara; in the vicinity of 
Babylon; and in Sicily. ‘This 
spécies réquires a loose rich soil, 
and must be sown in dry weather, 
in April: there are two varieties : 
- a. The Hordeum distichum nite 
dum, or the Large Naked Barley, 
bearing smooth, héavy erdins, that 
Afford excellent flour, Which, wher 
mixed with that of rye, makes 4 
very palatable nourishing bread, 
and may therefore be tised for pud- 
dings and pastry. The beer brewed 
of it is of a superior richness and 
flavour ; it likewise’ yields, on dis 
tillation, a greater proportion of 
spirituous liquor than rye : hence 
it deserves to be preférably culfi- 
¥ated. 

l. The Hordeum frutescens, or 
Bushy Barley, one grain of which 
often produces ten stalks, with 
broad dark green leaves : itis sown 
late, and generally about Midsum: 


mer; §00n ripens ; is niore prolitie, 


but produces smaller erains than 


the former variety, and easily deges - 


nerates. The Germans sow it very 
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thifly, and in a moist; ‘heavy 


soil. 

2. The Hordeum vulgare’ (s. po= 
lystichon), L. or the Commion Bar- 
ley of four rows. It is productive 
of longer, though thinner ears and 
grains, than the first species ; and’ 
ag it thrives well on inferior soils, 
it is frequently cultivated in. pre~ 
ferénce to the formér. Tn various 
parts of Germany, and éspeécially 
in Thuringia, the common barley 
is véry generally sown in auturin, 
anid is not affected by the severest 
winters, : 

A variety of this spécies is the 
Hordeum coeleste, of thé WALiA- 
CHIAN Barzsy, also called Ke ¢se | 
TIAN Corn. It produces ears and 
fruit im evety respect similar to thé 
former, except that it easily shedd 
its grains; from which éxcellerit 
bread is made ini Germany, as like- 
wise cakes, grodts, &e. Its sowing 
time is the tidnth of April, when 
it is deposited in a well-manuréd 
middle kind of soil. eat 

3. The Hordenm herastichon, L, 
or S1X-ROWED Barisy. This sort 
is uncommonly fruitful, so that it 
is Said to produce éne-third more in 
quantity than any other spécies (ex 
cept the next following); though; 
in ordinary seasons, the grains of 
two’ of the rows do not attain ta 
inaturity. It is sown in a wells 
prepared and tolerably rich soil,. 
either in April or about Michael« 
Mas: in the former case, it may 
be mowed so early as Midsummer- 
day. This species, however, is not 
so’ proper for malting and brewing 
beer, as for being reduced either ta 


. groats and flour, or converted inte 


atdent spirits. 

4. The Hordeum Zeocriton, L. 
or Bearpep Barury, of Rick 
Bertey, with short and coarse 
stalks, as likewise short though 

broad 
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broad ears, divided into two rows. 
When cultivated on a good soil, 
and thinly sown, it is the most pro- 
duétive of all the species of barley, 
and possesses the additional advan- 
tage, that it does not droop its ears 
nor lodge, even in rainy seasons. 
Each row contains from twelve to 
fifteen small grains: these yield an 
excellent white flour, which, for 
most culinary purposes, may be 
substituted for that of wheat. In 
England, ihe best home-brewed ale 
is produced from this grain; for 
the culture ot which, we shail give 
a few direGtions in the sequel. 

5. The Hordeum murinum, L. or 
Wart Barizy; a native, though 
uncultivated English plant, which 
grows generally on the sides of 
roads, walls, &e. Its blossoms ap- 
pear in May and June: horses and 
cows are particularly fond of it. 

6.. The Hordeum pratense, L, or 
Meapow BarRLey, grows on pas- 
tures, meadows, near the roads, 
hedges, &c.; blossoms in Juneand 
July, and is an agreeable fodder to 
all kins of cattle. 

“. The Hordewm maritimum, L. 
or Ssa Baruey; the produdction 
of pasture grounds and gravelly 
shores. 

. Cultiyation.—Barley, in general, 
requires a dry, slight, mellow and 
rich. soil: herice extraordinary 
care is requisite where it is to be 
sown in clay. Immediately after 
ithe foregoing crop is removed, the 
Jand ought to be ploughed ; which 
lays it open to be mellowed by the 
frost and air. In order to pro- 
mote this effect, ribling, or a pe- 
culiar method of ploughing, has 
been introduced, to expose the 
greatest extent of surface. For 
-the improvement of dry clayey 
land, Prof. BRADLEY recommends 
‘@ mgnyre. of wich dung, ashes, 
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chalk, or lime; and for some par- 
ticular soils, malt-dust or soot are 
very useful; but, according to Sir 
Huecu Par, soap-boilers’ ashes 
are the most, fertilizing substance 
for the growth ot barley, eyen upon 
barren grounds. | 

The comparative advantages of 
drilling and broad-casting, are 
stated by Mr. Parser SmitH, of 
Hornchurch, Essex, as follows: 
in the last week of February, 1793, 
he drilled three acres of turnip- 
land with barley, at twelve inches 
intervals with two bushels of seed 
per acre; it was scarified and har- 
rowed across the latter end of 
March, and horse-hoed the second 
week in April; at the same time he 
sowed the grass-seeds, which pro- 
duced fine plants, far superior to 
the broad-cast. The produce of 
the drilled barley was eighteen 
quarters three bushels, from three 
acres. | 

On the same day, he sowed 
three acres of broad-cast in the 
same field and state of cultivation, 
with three bushels of seed per 
acre, and also sowed the grass- 
seeds at the same time. ‘Lhe pro- 
duce of these three acres amounted 
only to fifteen quarters and three 


-bushels. f 


As it is of great consequence in 


the production of this grain, that 


it may ripen equally and uniformly, 
to prevent that inequality which 
would render it less valuable, we 
shall communicate the following 


method of remedying this defect. 


It is certain, ‘that -barley which 
comes up speedily in a dusky soil, 


will gain great advantages over 


seed-weeds: to forward,. therefore, 
its vegetation, some farmers take 
out about one-third from’ every 
sack of seed-barley or bear, to al- 
low for the sweling of the grain, 

M4 oy which 
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“which they steep thoroughly in 
‘clean water, for at least twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours, according 
‘to the more or less dry constitution 
‘ef the season.’ For our ‘part, we 
‘would prefer steéping the grain ; 
_ because in this manner all the light 
‘and-unripe grains swimming on 
‘thie top, may be easily skimmed off, 
and thas perhaps the smué at the 
‘same time prevented. Although 
‘quick-lime has often been recom- 
‘mended to be mixed with the wet 
barley, before ‘itis sown, yet we 
‘agree with’ those who aré ‘of opini- 
“on, that it: poisons the seeds, ‘ab- 
‘sorbs part of its ‘useful moisture, 
and injures the hands of the sower, 
“As clean water imparts no tenacity, 
‘the seed will scatter properly ;' but 
‘being swelled in the’ proportion of 
three to four, or two ‘to three, it 
‘is necessary to use a fourth or third 
‘part more-in bulk; to harrow it in, 
.as quickly as possible, after it is 
sown; and, if convenient, to giye 
it the benefit of a ‘fresh’ furrow. 
‘By this method, it ‘appears above 
‘ground, at the farthest, in a fort- 
‘night, if these particulars be duly 
"attended to.” ? 
A correspondent of the Bath So- 
‘ciety states, that in the remarkably 
dry spring of 1783, he soaked his 
‘seed-barley in the black water taken 
fromm a reservoir ‘which constantly 
‘received the draining ‘of stables, 
‘As-the light corn floated ‘on’ the 
‘surface, “he skimmed itvoff, and 
‘suffered it’ to” rest” twenty-four 
‘hours. «On taking it from the 
‘water, ‘he mixed the’ seed-grain 
«with a sufficient quantity of wood- 
“‘aslies; to make’ it spread more re- 
gularly, and sowed: with it three 
‘fields,’” ‘The produce ‘was’ sixty 
‘bushels-per acre, of good clean bar- 
‘Jey svithout-any “small or: green 
Corn, or weeds at<haryest, He 
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also sowed séveral other fields with 
the same seed, dry, and ‘without 
‘any preparation, but the’ crops 
‘were poor, producing only twenty 
bushels ‘per acre, and much mixed 
with green corn and weeds, . 
-' There is a species of this grain 
which was introduced into Britain 
about! thirty years since, by Mr. 
Hattrpay, and is hence called by 
his tame, or sometimes Siberian 
‘Barley ; it is possessed of qualities 
that entitle it to particular consi- 
deration as an object of import- 
ance in agriculture. “From a quart 
of it. sown in May 1768, he pro- 
‘cured nearly a bushel, which he 
sowed in April ‘1769,’ in’ drilfs 
drawn by a plough; and from 
this he reaped thirty-six bushels of 
clean corn. Since that’ period, 
Mr. Hariipay has made’ many 
experiments to ascertain’ the me- 
‘rits of this prolific grain as bread- 
‘corn, and as’ proper for malting. — 
‘He accordingly informs’ us, in the 
second volume of: the’ Georgical 
Essays, price 2s. 6d. published in 
1771, that its flour makes excel- 
lent bread, peculiarly retentive of 
moisture ; andthe ‘ale brewed 
from ‘its malt basa fie colour, 
flavour, and body, (See the ya- 
riety of our second spécies, from 
which it will appear that this grain 
is the same which Dr. Locuster, 
‘in his Latin Dissertation, On the 
Medicinal Plants of Norway, feel- 
‘ingly’ characterizes, ‘by ¢alling it 
‘the Heavenly Barley, because it is 
equally grateful and efficacious.) — 
~ Asa proof’ of -the extraordinary 
fecundity of barley, and how much 
the fertility of the soil contributes 
‘tothe increase of vegetable produc-. 
‘tions, we shall mention an instance 
which occurred in the summer of 
"1797, at . Reichenbach, in Upper 
Saxony... ‘Two grains of-our third 
. species 
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‘species being planted close to each 
other, in a common garden soil, 
grew briskly, and spread with no 
less than one hundred and thirteen 
‘stalks, which almost uniformly pro- 
‘duced long ears: these contained 
‘the surprizing number of two 
“thousand five hundred’ and thirty- 
‘four grains, of which two thou- 
‘sand two hundred and five were 
‘perfectly ripe and sound, but the 
remaining three hundred and twen- 
‘ty-nine were of inferior size and 
weight. According to this com- 
‘putation, one bushel of barley, in a 
‘rich and mellow soil, might occupy 
in planting, at least, teventy acres! 
We presume that the following 
‘additional observations on the cul- 
ture of this valuable grain, made by 
a Norfolk farmer, will not be un- 
‘acceptable to the prattical reader. 
‘The best soil, in general, is that 
which is dry and healthy, rather 
Fight than stiff, and yet of sufficient 
tenacity to retain the moisture: 
n such land, the grain acquires 
the best colour and body, is the 
most nimble in the hand, and has 
the thinnest rind ;_ qualities which 
‘eminently recommend it to the 
maltster. But, if the land be poor, 
it should be kept dry and warm ; 
in which case it will often bear 
better corn than richer land in a 
‘cold and wet situation.’ | 
The best seed is of a pale colour 
and brightish cast, without any 
deep redness or black tinge at the 
tail. A. slight shrivelling of the 
rind proves it to have a thin skin, 
‘and that it has sweated in the mow; 
both being favourable ~ circum- 
stances. As this grain will grow 
‘coarser every sticceeding year, it 
‘should never be sown-for two suc- 
cessive seasons on the same soil. 
_. Sprinkling a little soot over the 
water in which seed-barley is to be 
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steeped, has been of great service, 
by securing it from the depreda- 
tions of insects. In very dry sea- 
sons, barley that has been wetted 
for malting, and begins’ to spront, 
will come up sooner, and produce 
as good a crop as any other. If 
sown after a fallow, three times 
ploughing is necessary.’ On lands 
well manured, clover may be sown 
with barley ; the former of which; 
after harvest, affords good fodder 
during the following winter, as well 
as from the next spring to’ July ; 
when the land should be fallowed 
till the succeeding spring, and again | 
sown with barley and clover : this 
method does not exhaust, but pro- 
motes, the fertility of the ground, 
while it produces large crops. ‘The 


lightest lands are fit for receiving 


the seed in April; those of a moist - 
nature, in May; because all soils 
liable to be infested by weeds, bear 
the best crops when sown late, with 
a view to stifle their growth by the 
ascendancy of the barley. . 

Although the broad-east, at two 
sowings, is the common method, 
and the usual allowance from three 
to four bushels per acre, yet mucli 
grain is thas tnnecessarily wasted. 
Half the quantity, and even less, 
if sown equally, would not only 
afford a better crop, but the corn 
also would be less liable to lodge ; 
for weak stalks, standing close to- 
gether, are less capable of resisting 


the force of winds, or supporting 


themselves under heavy showers: ° 

‘Unless the land be very heht 
and rich, the method of setting and 
drilling will not answer. Although 
one root will produce eighty stalks, 
all having good and long ears filled 


‘with superior grain, yet it is to be 


apprehended, that this process of 
planting is too expensive in a coun- 
try where manual labour is per- 

formed 


1 
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formed by free-born subjecis.— 
Tience it wouid be preferable to 
sow thin on poor lands, in order to 
allow sufficient room for the neu- 
rishment of each plant; as it is 
proved by experience, that this 
simple method is the most bene- 
Ociak ‘gr 

It has farther been suggested, 
when the barley is sown and har- 
rowed in, that, after the first shower 
of rain, the land should be rolled, 
to break the clods; which, by clos- 
ing the earth about the roots, will 
be of great advantage to it in dry 
weather. After the barley has been 
above ground three weeks or a 
month, it should again be rolled 
with a heavy roller, to prevent the 
sun and air from penetrating the 
ground, to the injury of the roots, 
This rolling, before the barley 
branches out, is said to be attended 
with another advantage, namely, 
that it will cause the plant to spread 
into a greater number of stalks, so 
that if they be thin, the ground 
will thus be filled, and the stalks 
strengthened, Whether this expe- 
dient be proper for all soils, indis- 
criminately, we are inclined to 
doubt, though we do not hesitate 
to approve of it for very light lands, 
which are neither loamy nor other- 
wise too stiff, 

Lastly, if the blade grow too 
luxuriandy, as is the case in warm 
and wet springs, mowing is said to 
be preferable to feeding it down by 
sheep ; because the scythe removes 
only the rank tops, but those. ani- 
mals, being fond of the sweet end 
of the stalk next the root, will often 
bite so close as to injure its future 
vegetation. 

With respect to the time when 
barley is fit to be mowed, farmers 
frequently fall into the error of cut- 
ting it betore it is perfectly ripe ; 
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thinking it will attain its periect 
maturity, if they allow it to lie in 
the swarth. This, however, is a_ 
very common. error, as it will 
shrivel in the field, and afterwards 
make but an indifferent malt ; it 
also threshes with more difficulty, 
and is apt to be bruised under the 
flail. The only cer tain test of judg- 
ing when it is fit to mow, must be 
from the drooping and falling of the 
ears, so as to double against the 
straw. In that state, and not be- 
fore, it may be cut with all expedi- 
tion, and carried in without oe 
of heating in the mow. To obviate 
such accidents, and secure it from 
being mow-burnt, it is advisable | 
to prepare a large sheaf, or two 
sheaves, of straw, closely tied to- 
gether, which should be placed i in 
the centre, when the stack is com- 
menced; and as the layers of corn 
rise, other sheaves must be put on 
the fir ‘st; $0 that when the whole 
stack is completed, and the sheaves 
are removed, a funnel, or vent-hole, 
may be continued from the bottom 
to the top. After withdrawing the 
sheaves, the stack should be covered 
with a bottle of straw, betore it is 
thatched, 

Barley lying in the mow un- 
threshed, will keep for one or two 
years, if the ahoye stated method 
be adopted. But when this grain 
is converted inte malt, it can with 
difficulty be preserved longer than 
one year, without being intested by 
queevils, One of the best remedies 
to destroy these vermin, is dry 
worm-wood laid in the malt,—For 
farther information on this head, 
see Matz. 

Numerous have been the at- 
tempts to cure the smwé in barley 
and other kinds of grain; adisease 
which by some is attributed to the 


generation of certain minute in- 


sects 
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se@is that breed in light and 
corrupted corn, sown in a moist 
and unfavourable season; but by 
others, and with: more probability, 
to the influence of the atmosphere, 
wafting perhaps insects from such 
régions as are infested with them. 
Mr. Joun Reyworps, of Adi- 
sham, and several other writers 
Sitice his time, assert that the smut 
in corn (especially im wheat) may 
be effectually prevented, by sim- 
ply steeping the seedin a brine 
made of lime, salt, and water ; 
and that he sever had any black 
- wheat from seed thus steeped— 
Expetience, however, has fre- 
quently evinced the contrary ; and 
as long 4s it remains: undecided, 
whether the smut is conveyed by 
the air, or generated by small in- 
sects, we cannot offer an adequate 
retnedy for this troublesome and 
destructive disease in corn.—dSee 
the article Smut. 


The best sort of barley is that 


which is thick in the grain, smooth, 
weighty, inclining to a whitish co- 
Jour, and neither too old nor new. 
Mr. Jonn Kerricu, an eminent 
maltster at Harleston, asserts, that 
“out of a coomb of discoloured bar- 
ley, more than two bushels will 
not, in most instances, work on a 
‘malting floor; nor can such grain, 
in his opinion, be relied upon for 
seed, as it does not vegetate better 
4n the ground ‘than on the floor. 
He therefore advises farmers to 
sow bright barley, or at least such 
‘fas is kiln dried, which he knows 
from experience will vegetate; or 
to dry it in the spring by exposure 
to the sun ; an expedient that may 
‘probably produce an effect similar 
to that of kiln-drying. We are 
qnuch inclined to doubt the latter 
part of this information, though we 


glow Mr, Kwgnion the credit.of 


“culinary purposes. 
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having state an. useful fact, as far 
as it relates to the process of malt- 
ing ; but so long as the corcwlum, 
or heart of the seed, is not in- 
jared, we ave of opinion that it 
will always germinate, indepen- 
dently of any external discolora- 
tiem) 7): 
» Uses—RBeside the almost incre- 
dible quantities of barley used in 
brewing ale and beer of different 
kinds, the conswmption of this 
grain in brothsis very considerable, 
especially in Scotland and Germa- 
ny ; in both countries Garley-broth 
is as common a dish as soup in 
France. Hence pearl-darley is 
prepared in peculiar mills, where 
it is freed of the husk, and reduced 
to the size of small shot, by grind- 
ing away all the exterior parts to 
the very heart of the grain. The 
Scots and Germans, however, ‘are 
more saving in their:domestic eco- 
nomy, especially the lower classes 
of people, who frequently per- 
form that. process by hand-mills, 
‘or more commonly, in stamping- 
‘mortars, where the barley is freed 
from its husks, and rendered fit for 
The latter are 
of a very simple construction, and 
may be very easily made, by exca- 
-vating a heavy and: firm block of 
-wood sufficiently deep, from eigh- 
teen to twenty-four inches, and 
then adapting toit a wooden pestle, 
at the lower end of which a few 
Jarge iron nails with smooth heads 
are generally fixed, for more eifec- 


tually strikiug the barley and se- 


parating its husks. Such an im- 
plement is also useful for blanch- 
ing wheat, oats, and many other 


varticles . for culinary. purposes : 


we therefore seriously recommend 
its imtroduction into every family, 
which is desirous of reducing the 
consumption of bread-corn, and 

lessening 
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lessening the dangers of adulter- 
ation, which (whether well or ill- 
founded), resound from: every 
quarter of the metropolis. 
Properties—-Barley* has, . from, 
the earliest ages, been considered 
as» wholesome and nutritive food 
for man and cattle. .In diseases 
of the kidneys, and the .breast, as 
well as\in that state of the body 
where. it is said to abound in acri- 
monious humours, decoétions made 
of this grain, sufficiently strong, 
_and acidulated with «vinegar: and 
sugar; are eminently useful.—(See 
also, WortTs 4; eters: gare 
iAs a cooling and diluent: bever- 
age, barley-water. is of ‘essential 
service to febrile patients, and in 
all inflammatory cases, where pre- 
ternatural heat and:thirst« prevail ; 
but to. promote. its salutary effed, 
‘the grosser parts, which remain 
after decoétion, ought not tobe 
‘swallowed. . 
-» Barmy. See Yeasr. Mi to 
. BARN, in husbandry,*a covered 
building or placé, with vent-holes 
in the sides, for laying up any kind 
of grain,:-hay, or straw. " 
. This kind of store-house being 
so well known to»all rural econo- 
mists, no farther description will 
be necessary : but as several plans 
have been. proposed, for its im=- 
provement, we shall give an ace 
count of those which appear. the 
‘Most worthy of notice. 
In the sixteenth volume of. Mr, 
Anrtaur Youne’s © Annals: of 
Agriculiure,’ we find the follow- 
4ng description of a barn, &c. com- 
JImunicated to the editor by the Rey. 
loger Kepineton,,of Rougham, 
near Bury St. Edmund’s :—**, Let 
the underpinning be, of brick or 
stone, two feet igh above ground, 


and Jet the sides be boarded: the. 


teot .of the. barn’ will be .best.ce- 
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vered with reed or straw, and those 
of the stables with slate, or glazed 
tile; because they must be. more 
flat, and. the: water»which runs 
from. the roof of the barnwould in- 
jure most other coverings.. At each 
end of the barn, and over the backs 
door, small: doors, fotir feet-square, 
should be fixed, at the height of 
twelve feet from the ground ;..the 
two former for putting corn in at 
the ends, and the latter for filling the 
middle of ‘the barn, after the bays 
are full. All. the bays should have 
a floor of clay or marl, and ‘the 
threshing-floor be made with hard 
bricks,. which»will be sufficient for 
all sorts of grain, except wheat and 
rye ; and,for threshing. them, \it 
will be good; economy; to have 
planks of oak or red deal, well fitted 
together and- numbered; tobe laid 
down. occasionally, and confined 
by a frame at their ends... A barn 
built on such a plan would hold'a 
great deal of corn, and, be filled 
Most conveniently: -and if stacks 
of corn were built, at each’ énd, 
they might. be taken in without 
any carting. Jf more buildiigs are 
»Tequisite, two» may be added on 
the backside,', like ‘the stables:'-in 
front :., otherwise, if: doors are 


amade under the,eaveson the backs — 


side, as directed.at the ends,.an 
‘stacks be placed. opposite to them 
-(just far enough to avoid the eaves 
dropping), by placing a. wagon 
-hetween. them, and «the, barn » by 
‘way ofa stage, ythose stacks’ may 
-betaken inwithout carting ; ~which 
‘method prevents a great waste of 
corn, and) much, trouble. The 
‘spars of the roots of the stables rest 
upon the upper: sills ofthe ‘sides-of 
-the barn, and. the, outside: wall of 
»the stable as eight feet hight the 
‘barn supplying».thetchighest) side, 
and gne end jof ; each: stable 5, me 
1Q 
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the stables in return are buttresses: ” 


to the. barn, and strengthen. it 
greatly.” - ginny 
“!This building. is.of the followr 
ing-dimensions : The length of the 
barn inside is 68 feet; its width 
22; 1; \the: height of the sides 
17 feet ;, of the; front. doors 15 
feet; of the back doors 8 feet 
and 6 inches; the stable at. each 
side, in length 26 feet 6 inchés,. 10 
width 14 feet; the doorn4 feet; 
the threshing-floor has in front an. 
entrance of 11 feet; behind, of 9 
feet 6 inches ; and the width of 
the porch is 14 feet. .' The whole 
expence of erecting this fabric, in 
the, year 1791, -was stated. to be 
nearly three hundred pounds. 
Mr. Artuur Youne has, in the 
same volume, inserted a plan for a 
barn, and other buildings neces- 
sary for cattle. .'The dimensions of 
this stru@ture were given in conse- 
quence of a request made by the 
late General Wasuineron to the 
author, that he would send him a 
sketch of a good barn, and the ne- 
cessary out-buildings, proportioned 
to a farm. of five hundred acres. 
The threshing-floor is large enough 
for three men to work on, who, 
in the course of a winter,. can 
thresh the corn produced on such 
a farm. tek: Heart | eronncabysic’ 
This, plan appears. to us, by far 
the most advantageous of any that 
has fallen under our observation: 
we have therefore been induced to 
describe it, for the information of 
our readets.. ' ; 
. The inner. width of the barn is 
27 feet square, on each side of the 
threshing-floor.. The, porch 11 
feet 4 inches, by 12,feet 3 inches. 
Threshing-floor 39 feet by 20, on 
its upper end, and,.125 feet at the 
‘small. door of the porch, which is 
6: feet in width, The great, door 


os 
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at which the carts enter with corn,, 
14. feet g inches... The. sheds for, 
cattle, .on, the. four. -longitudinal, 
sides. of the bays, are 27 feet. by. 
127, Mangers, -2 feet broad, out 
of which the. cattle eat their food.: 
The passages for carrying the straw 
from the threshing-floor to feed the 
cattle, are between two and three 
feet wide. Each passage has a 
door ; there are four principal posts 
to each shed, besides the smaller. 
ones, and, gutters for conveying — 
the urine to: four cisterus,. from 
which it is every. day thrown upon 
dunghills, placed. at. a, convenient, 
distance. From the mangers to 
the gutters there is a pavement of, 
bricks upon a slope, laid in such 4 
manner as to.terminate 6 inches 
perpendicular above the gutters; 
which pavement is 6 feet broad 
from that edgeto the manger. 
The gutters are from. 18 to 20. 
inches broad, There are four sheds 
for various uses, one at each corner 
of. the threshing-floor., At each 
end of the barn there are .two 
yards with. a shed, to be applied 
to any purpose wanted: one for, 
sheep, surrounded with low racks, 
and the other divided for a horse, 
or two, loose, if necessary: the 
other. half is for yearling calves, 
which thrive better in a farm-yard, 
than when stalled, These -yards 
are inclosed by walling, or pales, 
The main body of the, barn rises 
14, 16, or 20 feet to the eaves, 
There. are. various. sheds, placed 
against the .walling, as this is the 
cheapest way of sheltering cattle 
that has yet been, discovered.—- 
Should the number..of cattle in- 
tended to be kept, be greater than 
here,admitted, a circular shed may, 
be erected fronting the small door 
of the. porch, and the hay-stacks 
be conveniently disposed near those 


sheds 
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sheds appropriated for cews, ‘horses, 
or fat -cattle, Corh-stacks -must 
be built on the opposite side of ‘the 
barn, . 

«In the year'1797, ‘a’model of :a 
barn, upon a new construction, 
was presented to the Bath Society 
by Mr. Doxsson, carpenter, of 
Norwich, who received a premium 
for his contrivance. The -differ- 
ence between the ‘common barn, 
and that just mentioned, is as'fol- 
lows :——The area of the ‘former, 
Y475 square ‘feet ; - 24,426 ‘cubic 
feet for corn-only ; 702 cubic feet 
-of timber ;' the latter, according’ te 
the model, 1472 square feet; ‘the 
area; 80,000‘cubic feet, ‘for ‘corn 
only; and 445:cubic feet .6f 4mm 
ber. By ‘this ‘calculation '?t -ap- 
pears, ‘that a barn “built ‘accord 
to Mr. Doxsown’s “plan, ‘@ains “on 
one in’Commion ‘use, of ‘the same 
area, 6474 cubie feet of space, ‘and 
requires 257 cubic feet less of tim- 
ber: and-as there is nothing“in its 
construction ‘which would increase 
the price of workmanship, the cost 
of one on this plan, and ‘another 
of the ‘common kind, ~would be 
as 445 ‘to 702; and the mathe- 
“matical strength ‘of - the'former ‘is 
obvious. , 

A ‘representation of the’ model 
above ‘alluded ‘to, is-given ‘in ‘the 
sixth volume of ‘the Repertory of 
Arts and Manufatiures. 

BARN-FLOORS,—The © best 
‘Kind are to be found, ‘according to 
Mr. Marswary, in the district of 
Cotswold, “Gloucestershire: ‘they 
are from 12 to 14, by 18 to20 feet ; 
some of owk, others of stone; butia 
species “of edrthen’ floor, which ‘is 
made here of the calcareous earth 
ot the sub-soil, a kind of ordinary 
gravel, and the chippings-of ‘free- 
stone, is considered to’ be’superior 
to “floors of -stone,-or “any “other 
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material, ‘except sound oak-plank) 
The-gveat excellence ef these Aoorg 
As owing partly to the materials of 
which they are°*made, and partly 
to the method of ‘forming ‘them, 
which is, perhaps, peculiar to that 
district ; it is described as'fallows + 
** Karthen barn=floors are made 


in other places, “of vet materials, 


a kind of mortar, :which, «as ‘it 
dries, is Jiable ‘to :crack, and ve 
quires «some months after it dg 
made, ‘to ‘dry it chard enough for’ 
Use: .on ‘the contrary, ‘the mates 
rials in the praétice wnder eonsi- 
deration,:are worked dry ; they-of 
course do not crack, and areready 
for usc-as ‘soon as finished. *'The 
materials, ‘mixed together, are-sifts 
ed twice over: . the ‘first. ‘time, 
through :a wide ‘sieve to catéh 
the'stones antl Jarge:gravel, whieh 
are thrown ‘to ‘the bottemvof ‘the 
floor; ‘the ‘next, throush a finer 
sieve, to ‘separate: the more-earthy 
parts trom the: finer gravél, whith 
is ‘spread ‘upon ‘the stones, and 
upon'this, the more earthy «parts, 
making the -whole -about ‘a #foot 
thiek, ‘and ‘trimming down “the 
different layers <closély and firmly 
upon each ‘other. “The «sutfaee 
being levelled, itis‘beaten witha 
flat wooden beetle; made like’the 
gardeners’ turf-beater, until “the 
surface: beconie-as' hard as a ‘stone, 
aud rings at -every stroke, like me- 
tal. It-properly made, ‘they are 
said to last a great numberof 
years, beimg-equally:proof ‘against 
the flail and the broom. { te 
«These materials, it ‘is true, 
eannot be ‘had in many ’distriés ;- 
but ‘the principle of making barn- 
floors: with ‘dry ‘materials being 
‘known, other substanees than these 
which -are here ‘in -use, -may ‘be 
found ‘to “answer the same “pur- 
pose.” ha 
The 
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The barn-floors generally used 
In most parts of the kingdom, con-. 
sume a quantity of large and va- 
luable oak-timber, often such as 
might be converted into two and a- 
half inch ship-timber; they last 
only from fifteen to twenty years, 
and require frequent repairs. Hol- 
low beech-floors, which were in- 
troduced a few years since, on ac- 
count of the very high price of 
oak-timber, are found not to wear 
more than seven or eight -years. 
We think it necessary, therefore, 
to give a description of a moveable 
barn-floor invented by Mr. Joun 
Urron, of Petworth, Sussex, for 
which he received a reward of 


thirty guineas, from the Society for 


the Encouragement of Arts, &c. in 
the year 1790. 

- This floor effeCtually prevents 
a waste of corn, in threshing; it 
gives an addition of at least one 
foot in height at the doors, by 
which means a higher load of corn 
can be admitted; and also, as the 
horses do not draw the waggon up 
an ascent, and upon a slippery 
floor; -but upon a hard bottom, 
and level with the farm-yard, two 
horses can perform the work, 
where four are now generally 
used. It affords a warm and con- 
venient shelter for hogs, when it 
is down; and, when turned up, it 
may be used as a stable, ox-stall, 
hovel, or cart-house; two men can 

lace or displace it in five minutes : 
and, from its allowing, at all times, 
an easy access to dogs and cats 
under it, it affords no harbour for 
vermin, 

__ « ‘The following are statements 
of the materials used, and the ex- 
pence of the barn-floors, respec- 
EVE. ida as | 

« Barn-floors now im common 
zis¢ :——The original floor laid on the 
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ground, with three cills, and two- 
inch oak-plaxk, which in general 
lasts from fifteen to twenty years, 
cost 19]. 10s.—The hollow-foors 


on brick quoins, with two andge 


half inch oak-plank, cost 31]. 10s. 
«© John Upton’s Barn-floor :— 
The new-constructed hollow-floor 
is composed of oak-plank, five feet 
eight inches in length, and one 
inch and a half thick; whereas 
three-fourths of the plank used in 
the original floors, are fourteen 
feet inlength :—the whole expence 
231, 10s. . 

«* The plank for the Jast-men- 
tioned floor may consist of deal, 
beech, or elm; as they will be 
perfectly free from decay by damps, 
which will considerably lessen the 
expence of the new-constructed 
floor: these are the ‘estimates 
when the materials are supplied by 
a carpenter. When they are fur- 
fished from ‘fhe estate, a very 
considerable advantage arises to 
the landiord, as the new-constiuct- 
ed floor is composed of small 
scantlings, which may be obtained 
from short timber, much inferior 
in value to those used for the other 
floors. 

‘te “Where there are more than 
one barn in a farm-yard, this floor 
may be farther useful, as it may be 
removed from one barn to another, 
and save the expence of at least one 
out of three. . Rr 

* Tt is supposed, that a floor 
constructed inthis manner will 
last for one hundred years, or in- 
deed as long-as the barn; because 
it is perfectly free from damps, on 
account of the distance at which it 
lies above the ground, with a free 
cutrent of air passing under it 
when down; and when it is turn- 
ed up (which it probably will be 
atleast half the year), it will be 

as 
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ree from. decay \as the posts or 
Gates of the barn.” 

BAROMETER, an instrument 

of modern invention, for measur- 


ing and ascertaining the weight of 


the atmosphere, \as well as the 
height of mountains, and likewise 


foretelling, with tolerable accuracy, 


the probable changes of the wea- 
ther. That such an. instrui ment. 
must be of extensive utility to 
évery person engaged in the active 
pursuits of life, ether those of 
gardening and ‘agriculture, or in 
the various departments of the do-. 
mestic and useful arts, will be uni- 

-ersally admitted. Hence we pro- 
pase to bestow a considerable share 
of attention on this interesting 
subjet. 

Histor ry and analysis :—When 
Gazixso, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, discovered 
that water could not ascend in a 
‘pump, unless the sucker reached 
within 33 feet of its surface in the 
well, he justly concluded that the 
ascent of water in pumps, was 

effected by the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and not by the power 
of suction; that a column of water 
33 feet high was a counterpoise to 
one of air of an equal diameter and 
base, the height of which extended 
to the top of the atmosphere; and 
that -consequently the water could 
not be attracted any farther by the 
sucker. ‘This important discovery 
induced his great pupil Torri- 
CELLI, to substitute a column of 
rmcrcury for that of water; because 
fhe former fluid being ‘about 14 
times heavier than the latter, he 

wanted, according to that propor- 
didy, only about 294 inches’ of 
quicks! liver to. determine the accu- 
racy es his experiment.’ He ac- 
cordingly found that,’ after having 
flied 8 g) lass tube with mercury, 
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and inverted it in a bason. of. the » 
samie semi- metal, it descended in. 
the tube till it became stationary 
at about 29! inches, above the sur- 
face of that contained in the lower’ 
vessel. 

Many years, however, elapsed. 
after this experiment, before any’ 
notice was taken of the circum= 
stance, that this pressure of the 
air considerably varied at different 
times, though the tube was uni- 
formly kept in the same situation, 
Indeed, these variations in the mer- 
curial column, were too obvious to 
remain long unnoticed; and philoso- 
phers began minutely to mark their 
degrees. As soon, therefore, as 
this point was properly attended 
to, they observed that the changes 
in the rise and fall of the mercur y. 
were in general very speedily suc~ 
ceeded by Variations in the” wea- 
ther. Hence the instrument ob- 
tained the name of weather-glass, 
for which purpose it has, since that 
period, been generally employed. ” 

It is surprizing that the ancients 
were unacquainted with the laws 
by which the ambient air presses 
on our bodies as well as on all in- 
animate matter; and that Orro 
GuERICKE, a German, to whom 
the world is indebted. for the diss 
covery of the air- pump, ‘was. the 
Jirst who excited, the’ attention of. 
philosophers to this important sub- 
jet. Although Torkicerz1 had 
previously ascertained, by his ex- 
periment made dn the year 1646, 
that the mercury ina tube of four 
feet in ingen did not remain’ stati: . 
onary at'294 inches, but varied ac 
cording ‘to the greater or less’ déf 
gree of density of the ¢ atinbspherg 
yet it does not < appear that he a 
plied this great ‘discovery to the 
purpose of prediéting, the future, 
or im mpending: irr sat of es he 

ct 
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thet, Even prior to that date, 

namely, in 1643, experiments were 
instituted, both at Florence and 
Romie, with the Torricellian tube; 


and in 1648 Peripr, a French- 


| man, made use of two similar in-. 


struments; one of which he left 


in a valley, while with the other 


he ascended. one of the highest 
moitintains of Auvergne; and’ “thus 
he obscived, that the atmosphere 
on the top of the hill did not press 
upon the mercury with a force 
equal to that observed in a lower 
situation, where he found: the 
quicksilver much lower than it 
the former region; and hence he 
Sela con¢tluded, that the air 
must be 


places, | But that these remarkable 


_ changes’ were iti afy degree con~ 


rieted with the present, or fa+ 
ture, constitution of the weather,’ 
Was dotibtléss discovered by Guz: 
Ricks, though Mr. Boris, whose 
talerits and genius deserve the 


highest admiration, improved and. 


applied it to philosophical purposes. 
This assertion is amply supported 
by 4 passage in a printed work still 
extant, and entitled “Casp. Schotti 
Technica tatiosa” (ii. 22. p. 52)5 

which it appears, from a letter 
ota dtesséd to ihe author by Guz- 
Ricks, that the latter had con- 
structed a tube filled with mercury, 
on the top of which fluid he placed 
a small wooden figure, that rose 
and fell with the quicksilver, point- 
ing ott with its finger, or index, 
the variations in the gravity of the 


air, and at the same time the’ cons . 


comitatit changes of the weather. 

The compound barometer, the 
tube of which is filled not. only 
With | ‘mereuty; but likewise with 
another coloured fluid, ‘was in- 
vented by Carrzsius and. Huy- 
* NOiII——VOL.I, 


ighter, or more rarefied, : 
in proportion to .the altitude of. 
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GENS, iitich about the ‘simeé time ; 
;but the latter considerably, im-. 
proved it, by using a double tube, 
and mixing the water with orte-' 
sixth part. of aqua-fortis, to pre- 
vent its congélation in winter. 

The conical or pendent baro- 
meter was contrived by M. AMon- 
TONS; the well-known diagonal 
barometer, by Sir Samunn Mors- 
LAND} thé wheel barometer, ‘by 
Dr. hosiue Hooxer, who like- 
wise improved Huycens’s double 
barometer above-mentioned ;—the: 
rectangular horizontal barometer: 
was invented by Berwovuibxt, on 
rather Casstwr; and the creditiof 
another invention, by which four 
tubes: (containing mercury, and a 
lighter fluid alternately) are con- 
nected together, is likewise due to. 
AMONTONS. 

‘The marine barometer was also 
invented inthe beginning of the 
18th century; by Dr. R. Hooxz; 
and afterwards. rendered moré 
perfect by M.'Passament, who; 
by the simpie, but effeQual ex- 


' pedient, of twisting the middle 


part of the cbmimot, or Torricel- 
lian tube, into a spiral of two revo+ 
lutions, prevented the oscillations 
of the mercury om ship-board, By 
this ingenious: contrivance,’ the 
shocks which the mercury sustains 
from the motions of a ship, are ef+ 
fectually broken } “as;.from ‘the 
turns of the instrument, the im- 
pulses are transmitted in naitgusienal 
diretions. 

But of all the instruments con- 
trived for the purpose of ascertains 
ing the specific gravity of the at- 
mosphere, that of MacELian, in 
the year 1765, dégerves. a distin- 
guished. place ; as it points out not 
only the changes occurring in the 
atmosphere, but likewi ise, and in 
a very sensible «manner, the dif- 

. ferent 
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ferent’ degrees of temperature) of 
the air. 

Among the travelling barome- 


ters, that of M. pz Luc, improved. 


by J. F. Liz, is the most+useful 


and compendious. —A wind-Laro-: 


meter has also been contrived by 
Mr. Wikss, of which we pro- 
pose to give an account under the 
article, Winp. 

A .great variety of other ete 
instruments have been invented 
since the days of ToRRICELLI, upon 
similar principles,’ and with mecha- 
nical additions more or jess com-) 
plicated; but it must be acknow=- 
ledged; that the simple barometer 
of his invention is the: most exact, 
though not the most:sensible ba- 
lance for weighing the atmosphere,. 
and has: therefore been most oe 

sare adopted. 

» Aationale.—M. de Lorees not sa- 
tisticd with the different: hypothe- 
sesibrought forward by Wax is, 
Haney, Lerpnitz, Mairan, &c. 
to explain the variations of the ba- 
rometer, has satisfactorily refuted 
the conjectures of all his predeces- 
sors, and endeavoured: to establish 
his own, which is» founded: on a 
supposition, that a’column of air, 
loaded with vapours, is lighter than 
a‘column of pure‘air of equal bulk. 
He: consequently» asserts, 1. That 
the density of air is the immediate 
and only cause that supports. the 
mercury ;' and °2.That' the more 
elastic the. air is, the Jess does. it 
press and weigh upon its) base; 


but though theates is ‘considerable ™ 


ingenuity. in this explanation, it is 
by no means conclusive. 

Soon. after the ' publication: ee 
this’ theory, M.) Becvrnrn,» in 
‘17735. endeavoured. to:prove,. that 


» the variation of the: wwholé mass - 


of the atmosphere, aswell as that 
ef the spring or clasticity in a part 
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ofsthis mass, are the fwo generat’ 
causes of the variations of the ba-. 
rometer;;.and that the primitive — 
causes oh this remarkable efie& are, 
heat,: cold, dryness, and moisture, 
with their different. combinations. 
‘We cannot enter into the parti- 
culars relative to the operation of 
these ‘various causes, but-- shall 
briefly observe, that heat dilates 
the air; cold\ contracts it, and 
draws together those parts which 
it is the property of heat to sepas 


rate: hence, the natural effect of 


the former is expansion; the con- 
sequences of the latter, condensa-= 
tion, compression of its spring, 
and an increase of pressure, on ac-" 
count of which, the. TOGRERY rises 
in the barometer. ' 
Respecting the effects of rapes 
and motsture, it deserves to be re- 
marked, that, if thelatter diminishes 
the pressure of the air, by relaxing 
its spring, it on the other hand 
loads it with watery particles, which 
very considerably augmentits mass, 
so that it may be difficult to deter- 
mine how far the moisture of the air 
exerts its influence on the rise and: 
fall. of the barometer: . The same 
observation may be applied to dry- 
ness, which dispels the watery par- 
ticles that increased the weight. of 
the air ;:so that there appears to be’ 
a perpetual confli& between the 
effet of spring and mass, between 
elasticity and weight ;:and.experi- 
ence alone can inform. us whether, 
in this contest of the elements, the 
efféct of elasticity is much superior 
to that of weight, Such 4s, the 
plausible explanation of BEGUBLIN, 
and Wwe have only to regret, that 
the result of his, inquiries, ‘still 
leaves the subject involved in much 
doubt-and difficulty; because even — 
this theory does not:account for the 


‘sudden changes of the“atmosphere. 


_. Nevere 
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Nevertheless,. experience has fur- 
nished us with a sufficient number 
of facts, from which we may, with 
tolerable precision, ascertain the 
present, and predié the future state 


of the surrounding element, by the - 


practical use .ot the barometer: 
Thus, 1. The rising of the quick- 
silver generally presages fair wea- 
ther, as.its falling does the contrary, 
or rain, snow, high winds. and 
storms; 2. In,very hot weather, 
the sudden falling of the mercury 
portends thunder; 3. In winter, 
the rising indicates frost; and in 
frosty weather, if the mercury falls 


three or four divisions, there will. 


certainly, follow a thaw ; but if. it 
risé in a-continued fant, it will 
always be accompanied with snow; 
4, When foul weather quickly suc- 


ceeds, after the falling of the mer- 


cury, it will not be of long dura- 
tion; nor are we to expect a con- 
tinnance of fair weather, when it 
soon aunts the rise of the quick- 
silver; 5. If, in foul weather, the 
mercury el to ascend consi- 
derably, and continues in an ad- 
vancing state for two or three days 
successively, then we may expec 
also a continuance of fair weather ; 
6. If, in clear weather, the mer- 
cury falls remarkably for two or 
three days together, before the 


rain sets in, it is then highly pro-- 


bable that. it will be succeeded by 
much rain, and perhaps high 
winds; 7. The unsettled motion of 
the mercury indicates changeable 

weather; 8. Respecting the words 
engraved on the register-plate, they 
cannot be strictly relied upon to 
correspond exaétly with the state of 
the weather; though it will in ge- 
neral agree ‘with them as to the 
mercury rising and falling. These 
words deserve to be particularly 
noticed when the mercury removes 
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from “ Changeable” tipwards ; ag 
those on the lower part should be 


.adverted to, when the quicksily er 


falls from << Changeable” down-, 
wards. In other cases, they are of 
no use; for as its rising in any part 
forebodes a tendency to fair, and its 
falling to foul weather, it follows, 
that though it descend in the tube, 
from Settled to Fair, it may never- 
theless be attended with alittle rain; ° 
and when it rises from the words 
« Much Rain’ to<‘ Rain,” it shews 
only an inclination to become fair, 
though the wet weather may stilb 
continue in a less considerable de- 
gree than it was when the mercury 
began to rise. But if the mercur Ys 
after having fallen to “Much at, 
should ascend to “ Changeable,” 
predicts fair weather, though f a a 
shorter continuance than if the 
quicksilver had risen. still higher; 
and so, on the contrary, if the mer- 
cury stood at ‘‘-Fair,” and descends. 
to “‘ Changeable,” it presages foul 
weather, though not of such dura- 
tion, as if it had fallen lower. 
These observations are founded 
on experience, and we are indebted 
for them chiefly to. Mr. Parricx, 
who has investigated this subjeét 
with considerable precision. It ap. 
pears from the result of these facts, 
that the height of the mercury. is 
not the princi sipal criterion for ascer- 
taining the probable changes of the 
Weather, but. rather the relative 


‘motion of that. fluid in the tube. 


Hence, to enable us to judge right- 
ly of the impending variations, we 
ought to possess a correct know- 
ledge, whether the mercury is ac- 
tually rising or falling. For this 
purpose, the following rules, stated 
by Mr. Rowine, may be of advan- 
tage: 1. If the surface of the mer- 
cury be convex, standing higher in 
the ais ‘of the tube than at the 

N ny sides, 
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sides, it generally indicates the 


rising of this fluid metal; 2. If its 
surface be concave, is is then sink- 
ing; 3. If it appear level, it is sta- 


tionary; 4. If, after shaking the” 


tube of a small glass, the mercury 
rises about half a tenth of an inch 
higher than it stood before, it is a 
proof that the air has become 
héayier; but if it sinks as much, 
it'follows that the atmosphere is 
lishter. Hence, in making obser- 


vations on the weather, such a glass _ 


shouldalways be previously shaken ; 
because the metal which adheres to 
the sides of the tube, prevents its 
free motion, till disengaged by a 
slight agitation of the instrument. 
These phenomena are peculiar to 
places situated at a distance from 
the equator, and therefore deserve 
- to be attended to in our climate : 
on the contrary, at St. Helena, 
they would be of little or no ser- 
vice; for, according to the accurate 


observations of Dr. HALLEY, made 


in that island, the mercury remain- 
ed stationary-in all weathers. This 
judicious naturalist has furnished 
us with the following curious ac- 
count of these phenomena, and 
their causes; of which we shall 
five a concise abstra& : 1. In calm 
weather, when there is a prospe& 
of rain, the mercury is commonly 
low; 2. In serene and settled wea- 
ther it is generally high; 3. On the 
approach of tempestuous winds, 
though unaccompanied with rain, 
the mercury sinks lower than on 
any other occasion; 4. The greatest 
height of the mercury is observable 
during the prevalence of easterly or 
north-easterly winds; 5. In calm, 
frosty weather, the quicksilver ge- 
nerally stands high; ©. After very 
great tempests, when the mercury 
has been very low, it generally 
agam quickly ascends; 7. The ba- 
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Tk of ; . Fe Piste ent 
romeéter in the northern regions éx- - 


hibits greater variations than in 


those lying more towards th: South; 
8. Within and near the tropics, 
there is little or no alteration in the 
mercury; as before observed, Hence ’ 
Dr, Harvey is of opinion, that the 
ptincipal cause of the rise and the 
fall of the quicksilver must be at~ 
tributed partly to the variable winds 
in the temperate zone, the’ great 
inconstancy of which, in Britain, is 
well-Enown; and partly to the un- 
certain exhalation and precipitation 
of the vapours floating in the at- 
mosphere, which is at one time 
more saturated than at another, and 
consequently heavier; though the 
precipitation of aqueous vapours 
chiefly depends on the previous de- 
gree of evaporation. 
~ Our plan does not permit, us. to 
accompany these propositions with’ 
the explanations given by Dr. Har- 
LEY; and, as the theoretical part 
has’ been strongly contested “by 
other philosophers, though not fe- 
futed, till the late Dr. Brack, of 
Edinburgh, endeavoured to prove 
the fallacy of all preceding théo- 
ries we shall conclude this sub- 
ject with a summary outline of his 
doctrine. 
According to Dr. Brack, 1. Va- 
pour is formed by an. intimate 
union between fire and water, by 
which the fire, or heat, is so to- 
tally enveloped, and its a€tion: so 
entirely suspended by watery par- 
ticles, that it loses its properties of 
giving light and heat, and conse- . 
quently isin a latent state; 2. If 
the atmosphere is affected by any 
unusual degree of heat, it becomes 
incapable of supporting a column 
of mercury so long as before; for 
which reason that in the barome- 
ter sinks.—From these preliminary 
axioms it follows, that as vapour 
is 
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4s formed by the union of fire and 
‘water, or the solution of the latter 
in the former, it is impossible that 
the vapour can be condensed, un- 
til this union or solution be effected, 
The beginning of the condensation 
of the vapour, then, or the first 


symptoms of approaching rain, 


must be the separation of the fire 
which lies hidden or involved in 
the vapour. This may at, first be 
slow and partial, or it may be sud- 
den and violent: in. the former 
case, the rain may come on slowly, 
and after considerable intervals ; in 
the latter, it will be quick, and 
in a Jarge quantity, With regard 
to the effect of this separation be- 
tween the fire and water, we shall 
only observe, that as it is gradual 
and slow, the barometer may in- 
dicate rain for a considerable time 
before it appears: or, if the sensi- 
ble heat communicated from the 
vapour to the atmosphere, should be 
absorbed by the colder parts, or be 
carried off by any unknown means, 
or prevented from. affecting. the 
specific gravity of the air, the ba- 
rometer will undergo no change ; 
and yet the vapour, being deprived 
of the heat necessary to sustain it, 
must descend in rain; and thus it 
happens, that the indications of the 
_barometer do not always hold true, 
respecting the changes of the wea- 
ther. Hence also it appears, that, 
though the specific gravity of the 


air is diminished, untess that dimi-- 
nution proceed from a discharge of | | 
non deserves to be mentioned, con- 


the datent heat contained in the va- 
pours, no rain will follow; and 


thus the sinking of the barome- 


ter may prognosticate wind as well 
as fain, or sometimes no, change 
whateyer, _ 4 

_ Sneh is the ingenious theory of 
Dr., Brack, ,who certainly has 


_produced,the most philosophic ex- 
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planation yet offered on this appa- 
rently intricate subje@t; and though 
his reasoning may not enable us to 
solve all the difficulties occurring 
in meteorological investigations, we 
do not hesitate to say, that it has 
placed the nature and causes of 
these phenomena in the clearest 
point of view, as far as it is possi-~ 
bieto account for them, in the pre- 


sent state of physical science. We, 


shall, therefore, conclude with ob- 


serving, that though tue wind is 


certainly not the sole cause of 
raising and depressing the mer- 
cury, yet, in our climate, it has a 
remarkable influence on the state 
of the barometer. For, if the 
mercury falls, when the wind 
blows from those quarters which 
generally are productive of much 
rain, such as the south and south- 
west winds are in the environs of 
London, there is no doubt but wet 


“weather will speedily follow: on 


the contrary, if the quicksilver 


rises, while the wind blows from ° 


dry quarters, such as the xortherly 
aud easterly. regions.are to Bri- 
tain, then it is highly probable that 


the weather will become fair. But 


if the mercury rises during a south- 
erly wind, or falls while it blows 


from the north; in both cases the 


prognostics are extremely doubt- 
ful; asit frequently happens, that 
the weather does not correspond to 
the temporary rising or falling of 


‘the quicksilver. 


A .very curious new phenome- 


cerning the state of this instru- 
ment, on particular occasions. M. 


Scumipt, Professor of Mathematics 


at Pforte, in Germany,. lately ob- 
served, that his, barometer became 
luminous in the day. time,. while 
the horizon was covered with 


thunder-clouds ; and that on the , 


N3 approach 
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approach of a tempest, there ap- 
peared on the surface of the mer- 
cury,a small and distinct luminous 
globe, which could. be perceived 
in day-light, at the distance of 
several yards. We relate this sin- 
gular fact; and, not being in pos- 
session of farther particulars, we 
can only conjecture, that such 
a phenomenon may perhaps be 
ascribed to the greater rarefaction 
and electricity of the air in the se- 
rene climate of Germany, previous 
to the explosion of thunder ; and 
likewise to a more phosphorescent 
nature of the mercury ; a property 
which it doubtless acquires when 
submitted to the repeated processes 
of distillation, and other means of 
purifying that peculiar metallic 
fluid.—See also Sprper, 
BARREL, in. commerce, is a 
wessel of an oblong size, made of 
wood, the form of which is gene- 
rally known, as well as its use for 
holding yarious sorts of merchan- 
dize: it is also used as a measure 
for liquids. © | 
_ The English barrel, wine mea- 
sure, contains the eighth part of a 
tun, the fourth part of a pipe, and 
one half of a hogshead, or 314 
gallons. A barrel of beér should 
contain 36, and one of ale 32 gal- 
Jons. The barrel of beer, ‘vine- 
gar, or liquor preparing for vine- 
-gar, ought to céntain 34 gallons, 
aceording to the standard of the 
ale quart, Wee “1 
Barrel is also used to.'dénote a 
certain weight of | merchandizes, 
and which differs according to 
various © commodities, «* A: bar- 
rel of Essex butter weighs 106 
ounds, and of Suffolk butter 256 
pounds. ‘The barrel of herrings 
ought’to contain 32 gallons,~wine 
yoeasure; which amount to about 28 
gallons, old standard, and Consists of 
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about 1000 herrings. The barrel of 
salmon ought to contain 42 gallons, 
and a barrel of eels the same quan- 
tity: the barrel of soap must weigh 
256 pounds. 

BARRENNESS, a term syno- 
nimous to sterility,-in opposition to 
Jecundity. That the creation might 
not degenerate, Nature has wisel 
ordained barrenness to all mon- 
strous productions; and hence the 
sterility of mules, &c., 

Women frequently become bar- 
ren after a miscarriage, or difficult 
labour, Sterility in either sex may 
also arise from a schirrosity or indu- 
ration in the organs, by which their 
fun€tions become impaired, ~ and 
sometimes eyen destroyed, The 
causes of sterility, however, are 
much more frequent in the female 
than in the male sex: and these 
causes, in general, are, schirrosities 
and obstructions, arising from fear, 
grief, inordinate passions, intem+ 
perance,’ negle&t of cleanliness; 
but more frequently, in» conse 
quence of inveterate complaints of ~ 
a periodical nature, peculiar to the 
sex, . 

Dr. Hasrravist, in his Travels 
to the Levant, advises married per- 
sons to drink, every night, a tea- 
cupful of cloye-water for the cure 
‘of this complaint-—We ‘have in- 
serted this whimsical recipe, not 
because any reliance can be placed 
‘on so trifling a remedy, but in 


_ order to’ attest the inefficacy of me- 


dicines on such occasions, and to 
‘assure those who forsake the path 
‘of Nature, and expect relief from 
“Art, that they will certainly be dis- 
appointed, unless they. adopt a 
more temperate and regular mode 
fii... sna 
~ BARTER, or Truck, ‘is' the ex- 
changing ‘of one commodity for 
another; and forms a-rule in the 

| coms 
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, commercial part of arithmetic, by 
- which the commodities are proper- 


ly -calculated and equalled, \ by 


computing the respective value of 
the different articles offered for 
exchange. . » Laney? 

The proper way of ascertaining 
the difference of prices in barter 


would be, to find the price of one 
of the commodities, and an equiva-. 


lent quantity of the other, either 
by practice, or by the rule of three. 

-BASALTES, in natural history, 
-ahard stone of a black, grey, or 
sometimes greenish colour; -and 
on account of its constituent parts, 
and resemblance to lava, generally 
classed among the volcanic pro- 
ductions. Its specific gravity is to 


that of water, as three to one. - 


The component parts of) basaltes 
are in the following proportion: 
siliceous, earth 50, argillaceous 15, 
calcareous 8, «magnesia 2, and iron 
25. +t is remarkable, that this 
fossil is disposed either in solid or 
jointed columns ; the former con- 
sisting» of five or six pillars, ei- 
ther of an uniform size, or coni- 
cal, and generally standing’ close 
to each other perpendicularly, of 
different, and sometimes equal 
length, as if they had been ar- 
ranged by a skilful artist. 
Hebridic island of Stafta is entirely 
- composed of Jofty and. capacious 


- basaltic columns, the most curious. 


arrangement of which, perhaps on 
the whole globe, is the celebrated 
Fingal’s cave.. In Germany, also, 
there. are several basaltic moun- 
tains; for instance, those on the 


Rhine, and near Freyberg, in Sax- . 


ony, where basaltes is frequently 
 foundof an oval or spherical figure, 
Spain, Russia, Poland, and. Si- 
lesia, also produce various basaltic 
rocks, *Great’ quantities of this 
_ fossil. ave deposited in the neigh- 


.., As naturalists . differ 


The ; 
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*bourhood, of Mount Etnaj.in Si- 
-cily; of Hecla, in Iceland, &c. 


But the largest mass yet discovered 
are, what is. called the Giant’s 
Causeway, in Ireland. 

in their 
opinion concerning the origin of 
this curious substance, whether it 
be the production of volcanos aris- 
ing from subterrancous fires, or 
derive its origin from :crystalliza- 
tion by water, we shall state only 
the result of M. BeRGMANN’s in- 
quiry into this subject, as his ex~ 
planation appears to be conclusive. 
He asserts, that both fire and wa- 
ter contribute to form basaltes, and 
it cannot be doubted that there has 
been some connection between the 
basaltic pillars -and subterraneous 
fire, as they are found mixed with 
lava, and ‘other substances, pro- 


duced by that element. | | 


Uses:—Basaltes is an excellent 
material, for, building houses, and 
paving streets: it is also employed 
by lapidaries and statuaries for 
various productions of art; as well 
as by artists! working 'in- gold and 
silver, for touch or test-stones. 
Gold-beaters and book-binders, on 
the continent, make their. anvils 
of this firm and massy stone; 
which is also used as an ingredient 
in the manufacture of glass, espe- 
cially for producing the common 
window-glass, and green bottles. 

-BASILICON OINTMENT, in 
pharmacy, a preparation consist- 
ing of eight parts of hog’s lard; 
five of ‘white resin; and).two of 
yellow wax: ‘or, according to the 
London College, of nearly equal 
parts of yellow resin, bees wax, 
and olive oil=—-The former ingre- 
dients, prescribed by the Edin- 
burgh College, are cheaper and 


-equally efficacious. 


_ This ointment is generally em- 
TN ployed 
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~ployedinthe dooutiz of wounds and 
ulcers, for digesting and cleansing 
them, as well as for promoting their 
-cieatrization. Modern surgeons, 
howeyer, are net willing to attri- 
bute any cons'derable effec to ex- 
éernal applications; for they are 
well’ convinced, that the healing 
“of wounds depends more on the 
spontaneous eftorts of Nature, espe- 
cially in a sound and healthy con- 
stitution, than upon any artificial 
-aid by liniments, unguents or 
plasters; and that little benefit 
can. be derived from them, unless 
the diseased part be properly dressed 
and cleansed; while the internal 
state of the body should also be 
duly attended to. Yet, there’ are 
instances on record, ‘in which the 
basilicon, combined either with a 
~small proportion of the red preci- 
pitate of mercury, or, which is still 
‘better, the juice’ of the burdock- 
root, has proved efficacious in 
“healing scrophulous ulcers, espe- 


cially those situated near the arti- - 


culations of bones. 

BASKET, a well knownutensil, 
-made of twigs interwoven ‘toge- 
ther. Considered as a measure in 
commerce, it denotes an uncer- 

tain quantity, as a basket of med- 
lars is two bushels ; of asafertida 
from 20 to 50 pounds weight, &c. 
«The: Ancient Britons were cele- 
brated for their ingenuity in manu- 


‘ facturing baskets of very elegant - 


workmanship, which they export: 
ed in large quantities. 

+ Basket-salt is-niade “from the 
water of the salt springs in Che- 
shire, and other places. 
. from the common brine-salt, in the 
- fineness of the erain, as’ well as 
“on account of its whiteness and 
purity. In preparing the former 
kind, some persons use resiz- and 
other ingredients, for — ge | the - 


- brine-salt ; 


hension, 


It difters - 


A butter fly. 
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érystals, and reducing them toa 
smaller grain; others effect this by 


‘keeping up a brisk fire under the 


pans, and constantly stirring the 
salt; but the most approved me- 
thod of manufacturing basket-salt 
is, to take out for this purpose, 
the third draught of every pan 
which is working for the common 
and to do this before 
the gr anules or crystals are \per- 
feétly formed, Thus the salt will 
become very fine; and it is then 
hard pressed into) small. wicker- 
baskets, dried at the «stove and 
kept for sale. | ts, 
As there pr evails, in many fa- 
milies, a prejudice against this 
species of salt, from an. idea that 


‘some pernicious articles are used 


in the chemical process of prepar- 
ing it, we advise those who are 
under the influence of such appre- 
to reduce common salt 
to powder, in a marble or iron 
mortar: but it requires to be’ pre- 
viously cleaned or purified, by 
dissolving, and again evaporating it 
to.dryness 5 in which state it may 
easily be pounded, 

BAT, or Vespertilio, 2 an watedel 
which seems to fill up the chasm 
between quadrupeds and. birds ; 
with the latter, however, it has 1 in 
common ‘only the power of flying, 
as Nature has provided it with» a 
smooth ‘ gauze-like «web, 
the purpose of wings. sit 

There are twenty-eight species 
of this animal, of which only four 
are natives of Britain. ‘The com- 
mon bat is nearly the size Of a 
mouse, and flies about, ini quest 


of moths and other inseéts, in fine 


suramer evenings, with a rapid and 
irregular,motion, resembling that of 
When sit alights on 
the ground, 
again, till at has -erawied. -to-some 
height. 


serving | 


it is undabie ‘to fly 
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‘height. » It remains torpid during 


the winter in some subterraneous 


retreat, revives in the beginning of 
spring, and the female brings forth 
from two to five young at a time, 


-which it suckles ike other mam- 
-millary animals. 


As the bats. ‘of our climate are 
frequently troublesome, by infest- 
ing chimneys, and annoying the 
neighbourhood of dwellings, we 


-shall communicate'a method of 
“destroying them, nearly in the 


words of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. ake the flower-cups of 
burdock, whiten them with chalk, 
and throw them up into the way 
of their flight: thus attracted “by 
the whiteness of «the substance, 
the bats injure their membrancous 
wings by the hooks of the bur, and 


fall to the ground. 
In our opinion, these animals 


» 


are more useiul than injurious; as 
they devour a multitude of insects; 
though they likewise prey upon 
bacon, and other anima] food sus- 
pended in chimneys. . But having 
very formidable natural enemies in 


the owls, whichchase them into 
“hollow trees and obscure holes ‘of 


for persecuting them with the bur- 
dock. “a? 


BATH, in the general accepta- 
tion of the term, signifies a conve- 


nient receptacle ‘of water adapted 


to the various purposes of washing 


-or cleansing, and bracing the body, 
‘either by plunging, or continuing 


in it for a certain time. 
Baths may be divided into cold, 


-cool, warm, and hot: and these 
‘again into natural and artificial. 


In order to treat this interesting 


subject systematically, we shall — 


consider it according to the division 


‘above-mentioned, 


»> %«4 eh) % onve 
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Cold Baths are those of a tempe- 
rature varying from the 33d tothe 


56th degree of Fahrenheit’s ther- 


mometer.’ ‘The general properties 


of the cold bath consist in its power 
-of contraGting the. animal fibres, 


while it dissipates the caloric (or 
matter of heat) that exists between 
their interstices, and thus effects a 
greater approximation of the par- 


oticles; which were before dilated 


and relaxed by heat. That such is 


the natural influence of cold, can- 


not be. doubted; and hence. this 


“species of bath, by its powerful 


aétion on the whole’system,. is one 
of the most important medicinal 
remedies presented by the hand, 
and, as it were, supplied by the 
very bosom of Nature. 


Even in the most remote times, 


-cold bathing was ‘resorted to with 
-obyious advantage, by nervous and 
- debilitated persons ; but in the dark 
-or middle ages, this genuine souree 


of health was totally neglected, trl | 


.the good sense of Europeans again 


adopted it as a general restorative, 
when the prevailing diseases of re- 


-Jaxation ‘and atony. rendered. the 
use of such a remedy inestimable: 
“walls, there will be little occasion - 


The superior advantages of cold » 


‘bathing over all internal corrolo- 


rants, consists chiefly in its imme-_ 
diate salutary action on the solids, 


without the intervention of the 
‘organs of digestion and ‘nutrition ; 


without having to perform a pas- 
sage through numerous channels, 
before it can exert ‘its eflicacy. 
For this obvious reason, it is pecu- 


-liarly adapted to those constitutions 


which, though robust, and appa- 
rently healthy, are liable to nervous, 
hysteric, hypochondriacal, and pa-~ 
ralytic affections, as well as totre- 
quent attacks of flatulency, and 
indigestion. aN, 

noel .C bus Wiese... 
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Without: expatiating, either on 
‘the history, or the sensible effects 
of the Cold Bath, we shall proceed: 
I. To a general enumeration, of 
those cases, in which it cannot be 
resorted to with advantage. and 
safety ; | 
HU. To lay down the necessary 
rules and directions for the use of 
this heroic remedy. 

With respect. to the former, we 
-must be concise, and shall chiefly 
- point out, by negative propositions, 

those particular states of the body, 
in which cold bathing must not be 
attempted: namely, 1. In afull habit 
of bedy, or what is called general 
plethora, on account of the frequent 
febrile disposition attending such 
individuals.; 2. In hemorrhages or 
fluxes of blood, open wounds or 
ulcers, and every kind of inflam- 
mation, whether external or inter- 
nal; 3. Ih obstructions of the in- 
testines, or habitual. costiveness ; 
4. In affections of the breast’ and 
Jungs, such as difficult respiration, 
short and dry coughs, &c. 5. When 
the whole mass of the fluids appears 
_to be vitiated, or tainted with a pe- 
culiar acrimony, which cannot be 
easily defined, but is obvious from 
a sallow colour of the face, slow 
healing of the flesh when cut or 
_ bruised, and from a scorbutie ten- 
dency of the whole body; 6, In 
gouty and rheumatic paroxysms ; 
though Sir Joan Froyer asserts, 
that «* Podagries sometimes have 
kept their fits off with it;”, 7. In 
cutaneous eruptions, which tend to 
promote a critical discharge of hu- 
mours by the pores (yet the cele- 
brated physician just mentioned, 
informs us, that. great cures have 
been effected in the leprosy, by 
bathing,in what he calls “ Cold 
Sulphur Water.”) 8. During, preg- 
ancy ; and Q. In a distorted or de- 


os 
formed state of the body, except it 
particular cases to be ascertained 


by professional men.—Sir Joun 
farther recommends, but too indis- 


.criminately, the dipping of ricketty 
-children one year old, every morn- 


ing in cold water ;.and he is of opi- 
nion that, in adults, it prevents the 


-intettion of fevers, by making the 


body less sensible of the changes of 


air; that, in old women, it stops 


violent hemorrhages from the ute- 
rus; that it has contributed to cure 


-Canine madness, poisonous bites of 


animals, and obstinate agues,, by 
going in previously to the. return 
of the'fit, and after all the evacua- 
tions of the body have been proper- 
ly attended to; and, lastly, that the 
Sea-water Bath hasbeen of emi- 


nent, service in dropsies, and; de- 


fective hearing ;, in which last ease, 
he knew a deaf person who could 
hear perfectly well, on the day he 
bathed in the sea. » gort 
Experience, however, has but 
too often evinced, that this execel- 
lent remedy, whether by fresh or 
salt-water, cannot be implicitly re- 
lied upon in those complaints ; nor 
will it be produdtive of any good 
effects, unless our condu@t, in ge- 


_neral, be accommodated. to »the 


following rules : buh i 
1. It is a vulgar error,) that it is 
safer to enter the water when the 


body is coo/, and that persons heated 


by exercise, and beginning to per- 
spire, should wait till they are per- 
feétly cooled. Thus, by plunging 
into it, in this state, an, alarming 
and dangerous chilness frequently 
seizes them,,and the injury. sus- 
tained is generally ascribed to their 
going into it too warm; while it 
doubtless arises from the contrary 


practice. —Dr. J. Currin, of Liver- 


pool, in his valuable “ Treatise on 
the effects of Water in Fevers,” 
(edit, 
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(edit. 2d, Svo. 1790, price 7s.), - 


“gays, with equal truth and precision, 
‘that “ in the earlier stages of exer- 
"cise, before profuse perspiration has 
dissipated the heat, and fatigue de- 
bilitated the living power, nothing 
fismore safe, according to my ex- 
“perience, than the cold bath. This 
is so true, that I have, for some 
years, constantly directed infirm 
‘persons to use such a degree of 
“exercise, before immersion, as may 
“produce some increased action of 
“the vascular system, with some 
“increase of heat, and thus secure a 
‘force of re-aétion under the shock, 
‘which otherwise might not always 
‘take place, But, though it be per- 
feétly safe to go into the cold bath 
in the earlier stages of exercise, no- 
‘thing is more dangerous than this 
practice, after éxercise has pro- 
duced profuse perspiration, and 
terminated in laneuor and fatigue ; 
because in such circumstances the 
heat is not only sinking rapidly, 
but the system parts more easily 
“with the portion that remains.”— 
“In short, it is a rule liable to no ex- 
ception, that~ moderate exercise 
ought always to precede cold bath- 
‘ing, to promote the re-action of all 
-the vessels and muscles, on enter- 
ing the water ; for neither previous 
rest, nor exercise to a violent de- 
gree, are proper on this occasion, 
'"' 9, The duration of every cold 
“bathing applied to the whole body, 
‘ought to be short, and must be 
determined by the bodily consti- 
‘tution, and the sensations of the 
individual; ‘for healthy persons 
may continue much longer in it 
-than valetudinarians; and both 
will be influenced by the tempera- 
ture of the air,’so that in summer 
they can enjoy it for an hour, when, 
in spring or autumn, one or two 
‘gninutes may besufficient,—-Under 


RAD. Tae, 


similar circumstances, cold water 
aéts on aged and lean persons with 
more violencé than on the young 
and corpulent: hence the former, 


‘even in the hottest days of sum- 


mer, can seldom with safety re- 
main in the bath longer than a 


‘quarter of an hour; while the lat- 


ter are generally able to sustain its 
impressions for double that time. 

3. The head should first come 
in conta with the water, either 
by immersion, pouring water upon 
it, or covering it for a minute with 
a wet.cloth, and then diving head 
foremost into the water. 

4. As the immersion wil be less 
felt when it is effected suddenly; 
and as it is of consequence that 
the first impression should be uni- 
form over the body, we must not 
enter the bath slowiy or timor- 
ously, but with a degree of bold- 
ness. A contrary method would 
be dangerous; as it might propel 
the blood from the lower to the 
upper parts of the body, and thus 
occasion a fit of apop’exy. For 


these reasons, the shower bath is 
.attended with considerable ad- 


vantages, because it transmits the 
water quickly over the whole 


body; and, consequently, is more 
-consistent with the rules betfore- 


mentioned, 

5. The morning is the most pro- 
per time for using the cold bath, 
unless it bein a river; in which 
case the afternoon, or from ofe to 
two hours before sun-set, will be 


more eligible; as the water, has 
-then acquired additional warmth 
‘from the rays of the sun, and the 


immersion will not interfere with 
digestion : onthe whole, one hour 
after a light breakfast,—or two 


-hours before, or four hours atter 
dinner, are the best periods of the 


day, for this purpose. _ 
eres 6 wale 
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6. While the bather is in. the 


water, he should not remain inac- 
tive, but apply: brisk general fric- 
_tion, and move his. arms and legs, 
‘to promote the circulation of the 
fluids from the heart to the extre- 
mities. It would, therefore, be 
extremely imprudent.to continue 
din the water till a second chillness 
attacks. the body ; a circumstance 
which would: net only defeat, the 
whole purpese intended, but might 
at the same time be productive of 
.the most injurious effects. 
Immediately after the. person 
leaves. the bath, it will be neces- 
sary for him, with the assistance of 
another person for dispatch, to 
wipe and.dry his body with a coarse 
-and clean cloth. He should not 
afterwards sit inactive, or enter a 
carriage, unless warmly clothed 
and wearing flannel next the 
‘skin: if season and circumstances 
“permit, it willbe more proper, and 
highly beneficial, to take gentle 
exercise till the equilibrium of the 
circulation be restored, and the 
vessels, as wellas the muscles, have 
acquired a due degree of re-action. 
The best ‘place for cold bathing 
‘is inthe invigorating water of the 
sea, or .a clear river; .and where 
neither of these, can be conveni- 


ently resorted to, we recommend - 


the SHowrzr Baru; an apparatus 
of which may be procured from 
ithe tin-man. Its. effeéts are.doubt- 
‘less more powerful thah those of 
ihe common bath: and though the 
.latter covers the surface of the body 
more uniformly, yet this circum- 
‘stance by .mo.means detraéts, from 
ithe’ excellence of the former; .be- 
.cause \ those’ intermediate parts, 

cwhich the water has not touched, 

-receive anclectric:and sympathetic , 


Ampression,.in .a degree simularito. 


those brought into actual -cogtatt, 
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As every drop of water from the 
shower bath operates as a partial 
-cold bath, its vivitying shock to 
robust individuals is more exten- 
sive, and beneficial, than from any 
other method of bathing. 

Hence this bath is possessed of 
the following important adyan- 
tages; 1. The sudden contaé&t of 
the water may .be-repeated, pro- 
jonged, and modified at. pleasure ; 
-2.'The head and;breast are toler- 


“ably secure, as it descends towards 


the lower extremities:. thus, the 
circulation ‘is not impeded, breath- 
ing is less aficcted, and a determi- 
nation of blood. to the head ana 
breast is effectually obviated ; 

As the water descends in single 
drops, it is more stimulating and 
pleasant, than the usual immersion ; 
and can be more readily procured 
and adapted to circumstances ; 
lastly, 4. ‘The degree of pressure 
from the weight of. water, is here 

likewise in a great measure pre- 
vented; nor, isthe. circulation, of 


the fluids interrupted so as to ren- 


der the use.of this. bath in any de- 
gree dangerous ;—a circumstance 


-of the highest importance ; because — 


by the ordinary iamer sion, persons 
-are often exposed .to,injuries which 
they least apprehend. sai 


* 1 * 
* 


As the erection. of public bathis 
has, from,the,remotest ages, been 
considered an object w orthy of na- 
-tional attention, and private. soli- 
¢itude, we have selected a modern 
specimen of such a structure as, in 
sour opinion, willbe. admired, and 
.perhaps adopted in: this country, 
_where public spirit, and a cordial 


=support of every. useful invention, 


are equally, conspicuous, . We al- 
Jude to the FLoatinG Barus , at 


HAMBURGH, all.) establishme 
wl ‘heh 
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which owes its origin to the en- 
lightened members of the “ So- 
ciety for thé Encouragement of 
Arts and Useful Trades,” founded 
in that city, in the year 1765. 

- These baths were projected by. 


‘Dr, Moxrpendawsr, physician at 
Hamburgh, and érécted by public 
side of the Floating Bath, with its 


subscription, ‘on a small lake of 
fresh water, called the ister. M. 


_ARENs, an eminent architect of | 
the same city, delineated the plan 
of the building, which, we are 
informed, is an improvement on 


similat baths established in the 
Cee towns, of the French re- 


son to believe that they are esscn- 


of the intrinsic advantages which 
the former possess, independent of 


their beautiful external appearance, 


we have caused accurate represen- 
tations to be copied from. the ori- 


Final plates transmitted to us from 
damburgh, with ‘this difference 


only, | that ours « ate ee a reduced 
ge ae 


" YXPLANATION 


: P He ‘Piitis representing the 
eating Baths, ‘A e€led in the 


Phite ‘ll, 


t, —Bledation of 1 the longitudi- 
mal Front of the Floating ” Bath, 
“with its ornamental entrance; of 
the surrounding gallery, and_ the 
tents expanded over the bathing 


-? 


with: tar. 
feet i in length, and 40 in breadth. 


for undressing and dressing. 
in’ each longitudinal : side of the vessel, 
n- there are (as appears on inspeaing 
Plate IL.) six of these chambers, 
which’ may be easily opened from 
Be aniling 3 
tlie brides; ye we have rea- 
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machines, and covered with sail- 
cloth which had been four times 


varnished. ‘The wooden roof is 


 dlso covered with strong sail-cloth, 


which had been repeatedly coated 
The whole vessel is 80 


© BAElevation of the transverse 


glass doors and windows, through 
the’ former of which, the corridor, 


“and through the latter, the cabins 


on each side receive their light. 
C.—Seétion of the Building: 


namely, a, l, of the Bathing Ma 
- chines : 
A xitiod a want 


and ¢, ¢, of: the chambers 
On 


and on. eseh’ transverse 


‘sidé are two lJateral cabins, partly 

furnished, and partly designed for 

ae diferent from any other ex- 
ting in. this country. Induced by. 
his FaiterstoH, and convinced” — 


stére-rooms, to hold various im- 


| 3 5 Mia . 


“The corridor, antending from 
éne 'sidé-door to the other, within 
the centre of the building (See PI. 
I. Bf. ), is seven feet and a half 
wide; and on each side are the 
bathing machines and chambers. 

These chambers for undressing 
and dressing, which are provided 


with sky -lights, and marked c, are 
seven feet and a» half in lenctl, 


and four feet wide. They are anti- 
chambers to the bathing machines 
a,b, and each of the former con- 
tains the most necessary articles of 
furniture, such as a table, chair, 
looking-glass, cork-couch (for sup- 


(i porting | the feet till they are dried, 

after Coming from the bath), pees 

for suspending clothes, a boot-jack; 
&e. 


* The bathing machines @, 4, be- 
Yow the Surface of the water, con- 
sist of four sides,’ sii of laths two 

inches 
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inches thick, through which it 
flows, and they are provided with, 
a solid wooden floor, secured by: 
iron staples. These machines are’ 


six feet brodd and seven long, so- 


that the whole body may Move in. 
them without constraint. 


Their construction renders ree s 
moveable, so that they ‘may be “Dees 
raised or lowered at pleasure, and. 
with little trouble, as appears from 
the machine 4; while tae impuri- 
ties settled at the bottom may be, 


easily removed. ~ At. the side, of 
the ‘steps (See Pl. Il. A.), which, 
extend to the bottom of the bathing, 
machine, the latter’ is provided, 
witha balluster (Plolly2.), adja» 
cent to which is placed . a table and. 
chair, The bathing machines are 
adapted to different depths of wa- 
ter, so that every: individual may: 


regulate them at 24,°3, 32, or 4 


feet in depth, and these propor- 
tions are marked within the cham- 
ber. Above each machine are sus- 
pended two strings, one of which 
is connected with a bell fixed in, 
the corridor, for calling the waiter : 
by means of the other, the bathing 
person may exclude the current of 
air circulating between the bottom 
of the floating vessel and the sur- 
face of the “water, as there is a 
wooden board which slides down 
for that purpose. 


Plate II. 


f —Represents the construction 
of the floating vessel, which serves 
for the foundation of the building. 
It consists of strong double fir- 
beams, connected with each other 
by iron bolts and staples. 

B.—Represents the ground-plan 
of one half of the floating vessel ; 
a, the entrance: l, a room on the: 
opposite side for the waiter, who 
is appointed to receive and deliv er 


ay: are. of. a 


commended, ‘and eae 
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the admission tickets, &c.; c, the 


lateral cabins; d, the. undressing ; 


and dressing chambers; e, the 


bathing machines; fj the corridor ; ; 


: g the esa vORa a cae i * i, the 


eae 
hice 


Neal Br ths oa batted i ) 
perature. 1 tates 


tween the 56th. an 7( 
of Fahrenheit’s, scale. ee | 
great’ service in Sage where, e 
cold bathing has before bec ia ; 


~ 
aft 
34 


ence; ore on. ae cate ; 
them is less violent, though their - 
subsequent effect may t be attended 


with. equal advantages, ‘it follows,. 


that even persons ‘of a more deélis- 
cate organization .may_ resort, Nag 
them with greater safety; ji iastues 

~ With respect to rules foe. ‘eoal, : 
AA we refer the reader. to, 
those alre ady stated, in the preced-,~ 
ing analysis; and shall only remark. . 


that notwithstanding its effects are, ° 
_ less perceptible while the body con-, 


tinues in the water, it is necessary, ; 
that the bather, on coming out of 
it, should be wiped dry with the. is 
greatest expedition, to pe Cas, 
tarrhal affections. 

Warm Baths, are: sach-as is: 


a temperature above the 76th, and 


not exceeding ¢ the g6th or 98th de-~ 
gree of the thermometer before= 
mentioned. «There are various - 
springs in Britain, especially those 
of Bath, Clifton, Buxton, and Mat-_ 
lock,: to which Nature has given’ 
this temperature, the most bene- 
ficial to the human body. ‘But 
whether the tepid bath of this de~ 
stra be natural or artifical, it is 
equally conducive to the restoration 
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of energy, though its effets have, 
till lately, been little understood. 
Physicians, as well as patients, have 


hitherto been too generally accus- 
tomed to consider a warm bath as 


weakening the body, and useful 


only for the removal of certain dis- 


eases, especially those of the skin. . 


Experience, however, has amply 
proved, that there can be no safer 


and more efficacious. remedy in a’ 


variety of chronic or inveterate 


complaints, than the warm bath, 


if properly used, and continued for 
a sufficient length of time. Dr. 


Maxrcarp, resident physician of 


Pyrmont, has, in our opinion, sa- 
tisfactorily demonstrated, that the 
warm bath, in many cases of debi- 


lity, from spasms, pain, anxiety, 


and other causes, as well as to 


he@tic and emaciated persons, is, | 


generally, of eminent service, and 


‘almost the only means of restoring 


their health, and prolonging their 
lives. Instead of Aeating the hu- 
man body, as has erroneously been 
asserted, the warm bath has a cool- 
ing effect, inasmuch as it obviously 
abates the quickness. of the pulse, 
and reduces the pulsations in a re- 
markable degree, according to the 
length of time the patient continues 
in the water. After the body has 
been over-heated by fatigue from 
travelling, violent exercise, or from 
whatever cause, and Jikewise after 
great exertion or perturbation of 
mind, a tepid bath is excellently 
calculated to invigorate the whole 


system, while it allays those tem-_ 


pestuous and. irregular motions, 
which otherwise prey upon, and at 
length reduce, the constitution to 
a.sick-bed. Its softening and as- 
suasive power greatly tends to pro- 
mote the growth of the body ; on 
which accountit is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the state of such youth as 


~ 
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manifest a premature disposition to 
arrive at a settled period of growth: 
and it has uniformly been observed 
to produce this singular effect, in all 
climates. By 
‘The warm bath is of very great 
utility to such individuals as are 
troubled with a parched and rough 
skin; it has also been found to af- 
ford relief in many paralytic, bili-- 
ous, hypochondriacal!, hysteric, and 
even insane cases, as well as to 
forward the cure of scorbutic and 
leprous eruptions, when strict at- 
tention had been paid to both diet 
and regimen. In palsy, likewise, 
modern observers assert, that warm 
bathing is one of the most effectual 
remedies; though the late Dr. 
Meap expressly maintained, that 
it is prejudicial to all paralytics.— 
Dr: CHarxuetron, of Bath, was 
the first who refuted this. assertion ; 
because he had seen, in the hos- 
pital of that city, numerous and 
manifest proofs of its efficacy in 
paralytic cases. This judicious 
physician remarks, in his.“ dngucry 
into the Efficacy of Warm Bathing 
in Palsies,” printed in 1770, that 
he was induced to turn his atten- 
tion to this subject, by the preva- 
lence and increase of nervous dis- 
eases, but particularly on account 
of the palsy, which formerly used : 
to be the attendant of the aged, 
but has now become the too fre- 
quent and miserable companion of 
youth. Of 996 paralytics, most 
of whom had resisted the powers 
of medicine, 813 were benefited by 
the proper application of the warm 
bath.—-It is perhaps necessary to 
remind the reader, that this desir- 
able effet may be derived from 
the waters of Bath. (of which we 
shall treat in a subsequent article), 
as well as from every other bath, — 
whether furnished by Nature or © 
: Art, 
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Art; provided its temperature does’ 
not exceed 98°. We have pur- 
posely inserted Dr. Cuarteron’s 
account under the head of ** Warm 


Baths,” though the waters in the: 


city of. Bath must, consistently 
with our division, be classed under 
the followin» head. 

- 4, Hot Baths -are 
have a temperature 
100 dévrees of PARENHEIT, 


above 98 or 


or 120° and upwards, according to 
the particular natiite of the case, 
and the constitution of the patient. 


As no ‘prudent pérson, we trust,” 


will have reéotirse to a hot bath, 


without medial advice, we shall: 
but briefly ehumerate a few parti-’ 


culats relative to its use, as well as 
its effects. 

| 4, Hot bathing, whether natu- 
ral or aftificial, is supposed to be 
the most general ‘solvent of all the 
humours of the body; -2. It conse- 
quently is the most probable mean 


of removing obstructions of every 


kind: 3. Previous evacuations ate 
nécessary; to cleanse the first pas- 
gages, and ptepare the habit; for 
which purpose repeated emetics are 
ofteh safe and useful; 4. Attenu- 
ating and aperitive medicines ate 
proper to render the humours more 
fidid, and promote the discharge 
of noxious particles and whatever 
caused ‘the obstructions; 5. Too 
great a degree of heat, or too long 
a contifuance in the bath; too 
heating a bed after it ; profuse per- 
gpiration; exposure to cold air on 
bathitg days; edting of high sea- 
soned dishes, ot drinking of spi- 
ritious liquors, during 4 course of 
bathing, are alivay$ improper, of- 
ten dangerous, afd sonietimes fatal; 
6. The head should in no case be 
dipt, till the Bather is rising out of 
the water; 7. A coutse of bathing 


those which - 


and ° 
aié otcasionally increased to 110° 
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should bé long, but regulated by 
intervals, aécording to thé various: 
effects perceived by thé bather ; 8. 
The temperate seasons of the year 
aré most proper, safe;and beneficial; 
both for drinking and bathing.” 
Gn the whole, theré cati be nod’ 
stated rules laid down, as every’ 
thing depends upon the pecular 
citeumstances of each patient ; and. 
hence Dr. OLtrvex asserts, in his: 
«¢ Practical Essay ott the use and 
aluse of Warm(bot) Bathing, &c.” 
that by the prudent use of the hot 
bath, most chronical disorders, and 
gouty cases in particular, of in an 
inflamed state, may be relieved, 
and sometimes cured ; while per+ 
sons in high health may be greatly 
injured by wahtonly sporting with 
so powerful an alteratiwe of the 
animal machine, either from sick- 
ness to health, or from health to 
sickness. yee 
Having now giveh a coricisé 
view of the four principal kinds of 
bath, with récard to the tempefas 
ture of the water, we shall likes 
wise notice another curious mode 
of bathing; as practised by thé 
hafdy Russians.— We allude to thé 
Sivetiting or Vapour Baths, which até 
used by persons of every rank and 
ase, in almost évety disorder ; ~be- 
fore. and after a journey, hard 


work, &¢.. These are frequented 


at least once a week; or as ofteti 
as possible, whether in a state of 
health or sickness: thé extrdordi- 


mag = 


146, of 168 degrees; the latter ¢ 
which niinibers’\ is a degreé of 
héat considerably above that which 
fiiélts wax; ard ‘only 12° below 
that for boiling spirit of wife. Int 
ich a.bath; thé Russiaris lie 
naked 
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naked on a bench, and conritiriue 
there, notwithstanding a profuse 
perspiration, sometimes for two 
hours, occasionally pouring hot 
water over their bodies : thus some, 
with a view to promote perspira- 
tion, and completely to open the 
pores, are first rubbed, and then 
gently flagellated with leafy 
branches of birch; while others 
wash their bodies with warm or 
cold water; and all of them at 
Jength plunge over head in a large 
tub of water. Many, however, rush 
out almost dissolved in sweat; and 
either throw themselves immedi- 
ately from the bath-room into the 
adjoining river, or, in winter, roll 
themselves in snow during the most 
piercing cold, without suffering any 
inconvenience, and probably with 
advantage ; for we understand that 
rheumatisms are scarcely known 
in Russia; and there is great reason 
to attribute this exemption to the 
use of the vapour-bath. Indeed, 
they differ from all the Lalnea of 
antiquity, as well as from those of. 
the modern Orientals, in the cir- 
cumstance of not being dry sweat- 
ing-baths; whence their peculiar 
excellence in many cases where hot 
water-baths would be inefficacious, 
or even hurtful. By exciting an un- 
usual degree of perspiration, they 
promote clean!iness, while they ren- 
der the skin soft and smooth: hence, 
‘again, they cannot be compared to 
the voluptuous baths of the Greeks 


and Romans; because all the con- 


sequences of effteminacy and luxury 
are here completely.obviated. From 
the prejudices imbibed during a soft 
and effeminate education, this sud- 
den transition from heat to intense 
cold, appears to us unnatural and 
dangerous; but it certainly hardens 
- the body of the Russian, and enables 
him to brave all the vicissitudes’ of 
NO. IL.—-VOL, I, 
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the weather, and all the severitie3 
of his climate. 

To conclude this interesting subs 
jet, we shall avail ourselves of a 
few additional observations, ex- 
tracted from alate work of acknow- 
ledged merit, entitled, «4 View of 
the Russian Empire, &c.” (in three 


vols. 8vo, London, 1799, price 11.7s. 


boards), by the Rev: W. Tooxg, 
who resided many years in that 
country; and to whose sentiments 
we cordially subscribe, 

‘‘ It is not tc be doubted that 
the Russians owe their longevity, 
their robust state of health, their 
little disposition to certain mortal 
diseases, and their happy anid chear- 
ful temper, mostly to these baths ; 
though climate, aliment, and habits 
of living, likewise contribute their 


share.—The great lord chancellor 


Bacon, and other sagacious ob- 
servers of nature and of mankind, 
have lamented, and certainly not 
without cause, that this bathing has 
fallen into disuse among the mo- 
dern nations of Europe, and justly 
wish the practice back again in all 
our towns and villages. In faé, 
when we consider that the old phy- 


-sicians so early introduced into 
their practice this remedy of Na- © 


ture’s own invention, and employ- 
ed it with such great success ; when 
we recollect that Rome, for five 
hundred years together, had no 
physicians, but only baths, and that 
to this day a multitude of nations 
cure almost all theirmaladies merely 
by baths ; we cannot avoid regard- 
ing the dismission of them as the 
epocha of a grand revolution which 
has been wrought in the physical 
state of the human race, in our 
quarter of the world. 

“The natural perspiration, the 
most important of all excretions, 


must naturally go on better in’ a. 


body 
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body constantly kept soft by bath- 
ing. A great number of impurities 
which privily lay in us, the train 
to tedious and dangerous distem- 
pers, are timely removed, ere they 
poison the blood and the juices.— 
-All exanthematic diseases are abat- 
ed by bathing, consequently then 
the small-pox; and if this dreadful 
disorder be actually less fatal in 
Russia than in other countries, this 
plienomenon need not be attribut- 
ed to any other cause than the va- 
pour-baths.” | 
BATHING, in general, signifies 
the ac of immersing the body, or 
part of it, into water, or any other 
fluid; and is a practice coeval with 
mankind, 
' The ancient Greeks, Romans, 
and Germans, as well as the Per- 
sians, ‘Turks, and especially the 
modern Egyptians, enjoy the com- 
forts and luxuries procured by 
‘bathing, in a degree of which we 
can scarcely form an adequate con- 


ception. Those who wish to amuse, 


themselves with reading one of the 
most animated, nay, almost en- 
chanting accounts relative to this 
subjeét, we must refer to M. Sa~ 
vary’s “Letters on Egypt.” From 
these it appears, that bathing is em- 
ployed by those voluptuaries, not 
only for procuring the most de- 
lightful sensations, and removing 
that irksomeness and apathy which 
is the general concomitant of an 
idle or sensual life, but lkewise 
with a view to prevent or cure 
rheumatisms, catarrhs, or such cu- 
. taneous diseases as their climate 
" produces, by an atmosphere loaded 
. with humid and impure exhalati- 
cons, and highly unfavourable to in- 
sensible perspiration. ‘The Egyp- 
tian baths are said to be heated by 
‘the steam of water artificially com- 


bined with odoriferousfumes, which - 
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penetrate into all the pores, so 
that they are, in some degree, si- 
milar to those of the Russians, be- 
fore described. And though M. 
TouRNEFORT is of opinion that 
vapour-baths have a tendency to 
injure the organs of respiration, yet 
if credit be due’'to Savary, there 


are no people on earth who are 


less troubled with asthmatic com- 
plaints than the Egyptians ; andfew 
nations so passionately fond of such 
bathing. In short, we cannot sup- 
press the remarks formerly made 
on this important branch of dietetic 
regimen, that, ‘ though the anci- 
ents could less dispense with the 
use of the bath, on account of the 
frequency of their athletic exer- 
cises, as well as from the want of 
linen, which was then much less — 
in use than at present, yet in our 


-times, it would be of great service, 


if the use of baths were more gene- 
ral and frequent, and this benefi- 
cial practice not confined to. parti- 
cular places or seasons, as a mere 
matter of fashion. Considered as 
a species of universal domestic re- 
medy, as one which forms the 
basis. of cleanliness, bathing, in its 
different forms, maybe pronounced 
one of the most extensive and be- 
neficial restorers of health and vi- 
gour.”” 
BATHS (Dry) were formerly 
made of ashes, salt, sand, shreds of 
leather, and similar substances.— 
Cexsus informs us, that the anci- 
ents had a variety of sweating- 
baths by a dry heat, and especially 
by certain steams naturally emitted 
from the earth, and received under 


a proper arch or hot-house; or 


sometimes by means of hot sand, 
stove-rooms, or artificial bagnios. 


Of the last mentioned establish- 


ment we have already given a short 
account, under the head of Bagnio ; 
: and 
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and we shall here only caution the 
réader against their improper use, 
on the authority of Dr. ArsuTH- 
Not, who says, in his excellent 
work “ On the Ejfeéis of Air on 
Human Bodies,” (8vo.3s. 6d.) that 
he has seen two instances of ma- 
lignant fevers produced by thé hot 
air of a bagnio. 

Although many cases are record- 
ed by medical and other authors, 
from which it appears that dry- 
baths have often been found be- 
neficial in removing obstinate pains 
in the limbs, and even curing that 
odious disorder which. salivation 
cannot always remove, yet we have 
reason to doubt their efficacy, when 
unassisted by internal medicines, 
In such cases as rheumatism, gout, 
palsy, &c. where profuse perspira- 
tion is necessary, as it were, to ex- 
pel the malignant morbid humours, 
there is no occasion for resorting 
to the precarious use of dry-baths ; 
we would, therefore, preferably 
recommend the Prussian Vapour 
Bath, which was lately used in the 
army of that kingdom, with almost 
general success. It simply con- 
‘sists of a close wooden box, the 
lower part of which resembles a 
common night-chair, in which is 
placed a large vessel with boiling 
water: the upper compartment has 
only one aperture on the top, open- 
ing with two horizontal doors, hav- 
ing in the centre an excision large 
enough to admit a person’s neck 


with ease. In such a box the pa-. 


tient is placed for one, two, or three 
howrs, according to the nature of 
his case, and the degree of perspi- 
ration deemed necessary.—~There 
can. be’ no reasonable. objection 
against this simple. contrivance, 
\ which, with a few improvements, 
deserves to be adopted inthe British 
army, and especially in-the navy, 


~ 
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where want of room, and other cir 
cumstances, might render it, on 
many occasions, extremely useful. 
BATHS (Medicated), are those 
saturated with various mineral, ve- 
‘getable, or sometimes animal sub- 
stances. ~Thus we have sulphur 
‘and steel baths, aromatic and milk 
baths ;—there can be no doubt, that 
such ingredients, if daly mixed, and 
a proper temperature be given to 
the water, may,in certain com- 
plaints, be productive of’ effects 
highly beneficial. We well remem- 
ber the pompous.reports published 
several years ago, by two notorious 
empirics, and attested by many of 
our first nobility, who permitted 
their names to be bandied about 
publicly, in consequence of won- 
derful cures said to have been per- 
formed by the most whimsical com- 
binations of things and circum- 
stances. Although we are not 
inclined to question the truth of 
these specious cures, yet, it is re- 
markable, that such extraordinary 
facts, if they were facts, should, in 
the course of a few years, so far 
from being improved upon, and ren- 
dered of practical service to suffer- 
ing humanity, have been totally 
consigned to oblivion. Like fiery 
meteors, those mysterious masters 
of the healing art, their medicines 
and patients, all have disappeared. 
Such seems to be the universal fate 
of human pursuits, when involved 
in mystery ; and as the practitioners. 
thus engaged, carried on their secret 
trade in an empirical manner, with- 
out being able sufficiently to dis- 
tinguish between the nature of 
‘ diitferent cases, and the constitu- 
tions of the unwary victims of dis- 
ease, they had recourse (as quacks 
are always obliged to have) to an 
indiscriminate administration of | 
their medicated baths; a preca- 
O02 | rious 
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rious practice, which could not fail’ 
to diminish the number of cures, 
and to reduce their ill-acquired re- 
putation. Notwithstanding this un- 
favourable result, it would be un- 
reasonable to impute the want of 
farther success to the inefficacy of 
medicinal substances, or the baths 
themselves; on the contrary, we 
venture to pronounce, that both will 
operate, when properly used, in an 
uniform manner, so long as the na- 
ture of man, and diseases, are con- 
formable to general laws. Hence 
our sticcess will always less depend 
upon the specific virtues of sub- 
stances, or drugs, than upon the 


manner in which they are used for ° 


particular purposes. 

Water impregnated with. the 
scales or rust of iron, which a- 
bound with the saline and sulphu- 
reous particles of that metal, is of 
great service for strengthening the 
part to which it is applied ; re-invi- 
’ gorating debilitated limbs ; stopping 


various kinds of bleeding ; restoring” 


the menstrual and hemorrhoidal 
discharges, when obstructed; and, 
in short, as a substitute for the 
natural iron-bath. In the vicinity 
of smelting works, large quantities 
of the slag of copper, antimony, 
and cobalt, are generally thrown 
away as useless; but these sub- 
stances contain a "considerable pro- 
portion of sulphur and_ vitriolic 
acid, 
baie, which renders them valua- 
ble in baths designed fer bracing 
and giving tone to the weak fibres, 
or relaxing them when they are 
preternaturally rigid. Besides, such 
baths are possessed of detersive pro- 
perties, so that they may be used 
with advantage in many cases, if 
due regard be paid to those cir- 
cumstances which we have pointed 


ont under the head Cold Baths, In 


combined with an earthy 
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preparing such artificial baths, how 
ever, the slags ought to be throwti 
into the water immediately after 
they are taken from the furnace, 
or they should be previously heat- 
éd: these preparations may then 
be used, occasionally, either in the 
form of baths, or fornentations. — 

There are various other medi- 
cated baths, such as those satu- 
rated with alum and quick-lime, 
sal ammoniac, &c. by boiling them 
together or separately in pure raimr 
water: they have long been re- 
puted as eminently serviceable in 
paralytic and all diseases arising 
from nervous and muscular debi= 
lity.—Lastly, it is worthy of re- 
mark, that all mineral waters pre- 
sented to.us by the beneficent hand 
of Nature, may be artificially pre- 
pared, with tolerable accuracy, and 
sometimes’ of stperior efficacy, 
when we are sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the component parte of 
such springs. 

BATH-WATERS are celebrat- — 
ed on account of their haying a 
higher temperature than any other. 
in Britain, and being the only 


3 springs which are sensibly hot to 


the touch. All other thermal wa- 
ters of this island are below the 
animal temperature, and’ deserve 
that appellation only, from being 
invariably warmer than common 
springs are in general. 

By the erection of elegant baths, 
these waters are particularly adapt- 
ed to the benefit of invalids, who 


“find here a variety of -establish- 
. ments, 


contributing equally to- 
health, ‘convenience, and amuse= 
ment. 

There are three ignatiien sprites 
in the city of Bath, namely, those 
called the King’s Bath, the Cross. 
Bath, and the Hot Bath ; all with» 
in a short distance of each oye 
a 
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and emptying themselves into the 
fiver Avon, after having passed 
fhrough the several baths. 


large reservoirs used for bathing, 
are filled every evening with fresh 
water, from their respective foun- 
tains. In their sensible and medi- 
cinal properties, there is -but a 
slight difference : according to Dr. 
Fatconer, the former are, 1. 


That the water, when newly drawn, 


appears clear and’ colourless, re- 
mains perfectly inactive, without 
bubbles, or any sign of briskness 
or effervescence ; 2. After being 
exposed to the open air for some 
hours, it becomes rather turbid, by 
the separation of a pale yellow, 
ochery precipitate, which gradual- 
ly subsides; 3. No odour is per- 
ceptible from a glass of the fresh 
water, but a slight pungency to 
the'taste from a large mass of it, 
when fresh drawn; which, how- 
ever, is neither fetid nor sulphure- 
ous; 4. Whén hot from the pump, 
it affe&ts the mouth with a strong 
chalybeate impression, without be- 
ing of a saline or pungent taste ; 
and 5, On growing cold, the cha- 
lybeate taste is entirely lost, leav- 
ing only a very slight sensation on 
the tongue, by which it can searce- 
ly be distinguished from common 
hard spring water. 

In specific gravity, the water of 
the King’s, or Hot Bath, and that 
of the Cross Bath, exceed all 

‘other cold or warm springs of 

that city; the former being one- 
tenth, and the latter one-twelfth 
part of a thousand, heavier than 
the water in the river Avon. 

The temperature of the King’s 

_. Bath water, which is usually pre- 
ferred for drinking, is, when fresh 


Their - 
supply is so copious, that all the. 
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after flowing into the spacious 
bathing vessels, it is generally from 
100 to 106° in the hotter baths, and 
from 92 to 94° in the Cross Bath ; a 
temperature which remains nearly 
stationary, and is greater than that 
of any other natural spring in Bni- 
tain. A small quantity of gas is_ 
also disengaged from these waters, 
which Dr, Prizstiey first disco- 
vered to contain no more than one- 
twentieth part of its bulk, of fixed 
air, or carbonic acid. It would 
be foreign to our plan, to expatiate 
upon the chemical properties of the 
Bath waters, which have been so 
ably analyzed by the ingenuity of 
Drs... Lucas, Fatncower, and 
Gisgs, to whose description we 
refer: we shall here only remark, 
that they contain so small a propor- 
tion of iron, as to amount only to 
1-20th or 1-38th of a grain in the 
pint ; and, according to: Dr. Gisss, 
15} grains of siliceous earth, in the 
gallon, 

Dr. SaunpeErs, of London, from 
whose valuable work * On Mi- 
neral IVaters,’ lately published 
(Svo. 8s. boards), we. have ex- 
tracted the preceding facts, -esti- 
mates a gallon of the King’s Bath 
water to contain about eight cubic’ 
inches of carbonic acid, anda si- 
milar quantity of air, nearly azotic; 
farther, about 80 grains of solid 
ingredients, one-half of which pro- 
bably consist of sulphat and muriat 
of soda; 154 grains of siliceous 
earth, and the remainder is selenite, 
carbonate of lime, and so small a 
portion of oxyd of iron, as to be 
scarcely calculable. Hence he 
concludes, that the King’s Bath 
water is the strongest chalybeate ; 
next in order, the Hot Bath water ; . 
and lastly, that of the Cross Bath, 


drawn in the glass, above 116°.; » which: contains the smallest pro- 


that of the Cross Bath 112°, But 


portions of chalybeate, gaseous, and 
saline, 
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saline, but considerably more of 
the earthy particles; - while its 
water in the pump 'is also two de- 
grees lower than that of the others. 
It is likéwise now ascertained, that 
these springs do not exhib:t the 
slightest traces of sulphur, though 
it was formerly believed, and erro- 


neously supported on the autho-. 


rity of Dr, Cuanueron, that the 
subtile aromatic balsam ih the Bath 
waters was a sulphureous princi- 
ple, entirely dissimilar to common 
brimstone. . : 

With regard to the medicinal 
effe& of the Bath waters, we fully 
agree with the experienced Dr. 
Saunpers (though we may. dif- 
fer from all the resident physici- 
‘ans), that much of their salubrious 
influence is owing to the natural 
degree of warmt/: peculiar to these 
springs; which, for ages, have pre- 
served an admirable unjformety of 
temperature; that one of the most 
important uses, is their external ap- 
plication ; and that, in this respect, 
they do not appear to differ fron 
common water, when heated to 
the same temperature, and applied 
under similar circumstances. 

According to Dr. Farconsr, 
the Bath water, when drunk fresh 
from the spring, generally raises, 
or rather accelerates the pulse, in- 
creases the heat, and promotes the 
different secretions. ‘These symp- 
toms, in most cases, become per- 
ceptible soon after drinking it, and 
will sometimes continue for a con- 
siderable time: it is, however, re- 
markable, that they are only pro- 
duced in invalids. Hence we may 
conclude, that these waters not 
only possess heating properties, but 
their internal use is likewise at- 
tended with a peculiar stimulus, 


acting more immediately on the. 


neryes, 
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One of the most salutary effects 
of the Bath water, consists in its” 
ation on the urinary organs, even 
when taken in moderate doses. Its 
operation on the bowels varies in 
different individuals, like that of all 
other waters which do not contain. 
any cathartic salt; but, in general, 
it is productive of costiveness, an 
effect resulting from. the want of: 
an active stimulus to the intestines, 
and probably also from the deter- 
mination this water occasions to 
the skin, more than from. any 
astringency which it may possess, 
For, if perspiration be suddenly 
checxed during the use of it, a 
diarrheea is sometimes the conse- 
guence. Hence it appears that its 
stimulant powers are. primarily, 
and more particularly. exerted in 
the stomach, where it. produces 
a variety .of symptoms, someé- 
times slight and transient, but oc- 
casionally so considerable and 
permanent, as to require it to be 
discontinued. In those individuals 
with whom it is likely to agree, 
and prove beneficial, the Bath 
waters excite, at first, an agréca-— 
ble glowing sensation in the sto-- 
mach, which is speedily followed’ 
by an increase of both appetite and 
spirits, as well as a quick secretion, 
of urine. In others, where the 
use of them is attended with head- 
ach, thirst, ead constant dryness of 
the tongue, heaviness, loathing of 
the stomach, and sickness, or, if 
they are not evacuated, either 
hy urine, or an increased perspi- 
ration, it may be justly inferred; 
that their farther continuance, is 
improper, - 

‘To conclude: many patients and_ 
invalids are apt to desist from the 


internal use of the Bath water, as - 


soon as they perceive that it raises 
the pulse, and excites a preterna- 
tural 


« 
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tural degree of heat, with other 
symptoms of fever. On such oc- 
casions, however, medical men 
ought to be consulted; that they 
may determine, whether these, ef- 
feéts are to be ascribed to a favour- 
able effort of Nature, by Which she 
endeavours. to expel something 
from the body, that is incompatible 
with its healthy state. And. as 
there is an essential difference be- 
tween a spontaneous fever, and one 
occasioned by accident, or intem- 
perance, it will next be necessary 
to consider, how far the. latter be 
accompanied with inflammatory 
symptoms, which ought tobe coun- 
teracted by the aid-of Art; or whe- 
ther the whole should be attributed 
to a beneficial crisis, effected by the 
use of the waters, and in the pro- 
gress of which Nature should be 
assisted, rather than interrupted. 
BAY-SALT, a kind of brownish 
impure salt, manufactured in 
France, Italy, and other countries, 
by evaporating sea-water in clay- 
pits; which is effected at a small 
expence, and with little trouble. 
This salt is more or less adapted 
to all domestic uses, and forms a 
profitable article of commerce, as 
it is exported in large quantities. 
According to the clay employed in 
making the pits, it acquires differ- 
ent shades of colour; aud, in fa- 
vourable seasons, the French ma- 
nufa@ture not only what is wanted 


for home consumption, but hke- | 


wise considerable quantities for 
exportation. The greatest diffi- 
culty which attends the making 
of bay-salt in England, arises from 
a deficiency of heat in summer ; 
because here the rays of the sun 
are not powerful enough to evapo- 
rate a larve mass of sea-water in a 
certain time. However, the prac- 


ticability of imitating the French, 
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in the preparation of this article, 
has been clearly proved by, Dr. 
Browneaice. Such of our read- 
ers as are desirous of information 
on this subje&, we refer to his. 
pamphlet; from which copious 

extracts, together with remarks, 

have been inserted in the first vo- 

lume of the “* Museum Rusticum et 

Commerciale,” p. 272; a work pub- 

lished in the year 1764, and well 
known to rural economists. 

BAY-TREE, or Laurus, L. is 
an elegant tree, of which there 
are ten species; but none of these’ 
being indigenous, we shall in this 
place give an account of those only, 
which may perhaps in this coun~ 
try be cultivated with advantage ;- 
namely, 

1. The Laurus nobilis, L. or. 
Evergreen. Bay, is a native of Italy, 
with an upright trunk, branching’ 
out on every side. It may be pro- 
pagated, either by layers, or by the 
berries. When. the former 
transplanted, in a dry season, they 
require to be constantly watered, 
To raise this tree from the berries, 
they ought to hang till about Janu- 
ary, before they are gathered, and 
to be sown shortly afterwards, in a 
fine mould. They should be guard- ' 
ed from black frosts. while young, ) 
by placing furze bushes between 
the drills. Hawsury asserts, that 
this species thrives exceedingly 
well on the hottest gravelly lands ;. 
and, after having overcome. the : 
hardships of transplanting, it will 
grow in such situations remarkably 
fast, and attain a considerable size. 

The dark-green leaves of this tree 
afford, by distillation, a very useful 
oil, which is employed, bothin me= . 
dicine, and as a culinary spice, 
The fragrant, but bitter berries, 
also yield an essential oil, and in a 
much greater propottian: it has , 

ee De de some- 
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sometimes been used with advan- 


tage in nervous and paralytic affec- 
tions. With the foliage of this 
beautiful. tree, which, among the 
ancients, was consecrated to Apor- 
LO, they crowned their poets and 
heroes. 

2. The Laurus estivals, or De- 
ciduous Bay, a native of North 
America. It rises with an upright 
stem, covered with a purplish bark, 
and has oblong, oval, deciduous 
leaves. 

8. The Laurus Benzoz, L, or 
Benjamin-Tree, which grows fif- 
teen or twenty feet high: and 

4. The Sassafras ;' both species 
are also natives.of America. ‘They 
may be cultivated by the seed, 
preserved in sand, and sown early 
IN spring, one inch deep, in large 
pots. ‘They require a soil taken 
from a rich pasture, with the sward, 
at least one year before it is used, 
Nothing more than weeding will 
be necessary ; which must bé con- 
stantly praétised during the sum- 
mer, About the middle of March, 
the pots should be taken up, and 
placed in a good hot-bed ; soon af- 
ter which the buds ‘will appear. 
Weeding and watering should still 
be attended to; and at the approach 
of cold weather, in autumn, they 
should be, sheltered under a frame, 
and replaced in the hot-beds, in 
the ensuing spring. After having 
been thus managed for three years, 
they should be taken out of the 
pots, and planted in the nursery- 
ground, where they may remain 
til strong enough to be finally 
transplanted. Such plants may also 
be increased by layers, but very 
slowly, as three or four years will 


elapse, before they take proper. 


root. ‘The young twigs should be 
laid in the ground in autumn; and, 
by twisting a wire around the buds, 


BA Y 
so.as to stop, in some degree,’ the 
circulation of the sap, and stripping 
off a little of the bark with a knife, 
it has been found that they speedily 
acquire firm roots, » 

Eve Yn asserts, that he has seen 
bay-treeé near thirty feet high, and 
almost two feet in diameter: and 
Hanpury ranges the bay among 
his forest-trees. 


Professor Kaums, in his travels 


through America, informs us, that 
the bark of the species called Sas- 
safras is used by the women of 
Pennsylvania, for dyeing worsted of 
a permanent and beautiful orange- 
colour, which is not affected by the 
rays of the sun, | 1] 
of urine instead of alum, in pre- 
paring this dye, which is boiled in~ 
brass vessels : the wood is employ- 
ed for posts of inclosures, because 
it is found to last a long time in 
the ground; but, when exposed to 
the air and rain, there is scarcely 
any timber more subject to be de- 
stroyed by worms. ‘The same wri- 
ter informs us, that the Sassafras 
root is frequently pteled, and put 
into beer, while brewing; and alsa 
into brandy. A decoétion of the 
root in water, drunk every morn- 
ing, has, according to him, been 
used.-with success in the dropsy. 

4. The Laurus Cinnamomum, L; 


or Cinnamon-Tree, is a native of ° 


Ceylon; has a large branchy root, 
which is hard and white, without 
smell: its trunk grows to the height 
of twenty feet, or upwards, and, to- 
gether with its numerous branches, 
is covered with a bark, which 
is first green, but turns red before 
it arrives at perfection. The leaf 
is longer and narrower than the 
common bay-tree: when first un- 
folded, it is of a flame colour, but 
gradually changes to a deep green, 


on the upper surface, and becomes 


lighter 


They make use - 
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lighter on the lower. The flowers 


are small, white, and grow in large 
bunches; they impart an agreeable 
odour, similar to that of the lily of 
the valley. The fruit is shaped like 
an acorn, but of a smaller size. 
> With respe& to the culture, or 
propagation of this valuable tree, 
in its native place, we possess no 
particular account ; but it is now 
become of importance to us, since 
it has been introduced into our co- 
lonies. 
According to the account given 
by Dr. Wricxt, its propagation 
is very easy, and its culture requires 
but little care. Dr. Dancer as- 
serts, that the tree puts out nume- 
rous side-branches, with a dense 
foliage, from the very bottom of 
the trunk: this furnishes an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a sufficiency of 
layers, and facilitating the growth 
of the tree, which doés not perfec 
_its seeds in any quantity under six 
or seven years, when it becomes 
abundantly loaded. It seems to 
delight in a loose, moist soil, and 
to require a southern aspect: the 
trees thus planted, flourish better 
than others which grow in loam, 
and are not so much exposed to the 
sun; Whenhealthy, it is reared from 
layers of a pretty quick growth, 
attaining, in eight years, the height 
of fifteen or twenty feet. 
The cinnamon-tree, with other 
valuable plants, was taken in a 
French ship by Admiral Ropyey, 
in the last war, and presented to 
the Assembly of Jamaica, From 
this parent-tree, several hundred of 
young plants are already produced, 
and transplanted in different parts 
of the island; in all of which it 
thrives luxuriantly, and will soon 
be a valuable addition to our com- 


merce. In this country, it requires _ 


to be treated like other grceen- 
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house’plants, or rather as a stove- 


plant. 
The best cinnamon bark taken 


[ror 


from the trees growing in Jamaica, 


is that from the branch, of about 
an inch in diameter; as the larger 
ones do not yield so good a spice. 
It is the inner rind that constitutes 
the cinnamon, from which the two 
external coats must. be separated. 

Cinnamon, though more reten- 
tive of its properties than any of 
the other spices, yet requires to 
be excluded from the air and mois- 
ture. The leaves of this tree, 
whether fresh or dried, are strongly 
aromatic, and afford a good substi- 
tute for the bark, both in cookery 
and medicine. In distillation, they 
yield a fragrant spirituous water, 
and an essential oil: when reduced 
to powder, they form a good per- 
fume. 

5. The Laurus Cassia, L. or 
Base Cinnamon, has Janceolated 
leaves, triple nerved. ‘The bari of 
this species is imported from dif- 
ferent parts of the East Indies, and 
from China. It resembles cinna- 
mon more in its aromatic flavour 
than in external appearance; as it 
is thicker and coarser: it farther 
differs from it, in being weaker, 
abounding more with a viscid mu~ 
cilaginous matter, and being less 
astringent; as likewise by its break- 
ing short and smooth; while the 
cinnamon breaks fibrous and splin- 
tery. ath 
6. The Laurus Camphora, L. or 
Camphor-Tree, grows wild in the 
western woods of Japan, and in 
the adjacent isles. ‘The root of this 
tree smells stronger of camphor 
than any other part, and yields it 
in greater abundance. ‘This is an- 
other of the captured plants pre~ 
sented to the inhabitants of Ja- 
maica; and, if cultivated with 

| care, 
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care, will also be a beneficial ac-’ 
quisition, 

The Abbe Grosier informs us, 
that in China this tree grows to 
above 150 feet high, and more than 
forty yards in circumference. The 
camphor is obtained by lopping the 
branches, which the Chinese chop 
very small, steep in spring . water 
for three. days, and atterwards pu- 
rify the sap by boiling, 

7. Lhe Laurus Persea, L. or the 
Alligator pear-tree, is another spe- 
cies of the bay, which is generally 
cultivated in the West Indies. ~ It 
rises to a considerable height, with 
a straight trunk ; the bark is of a 
greyish colour ; the leaves of abeau- 
tiful green. Its fruit is pear-shap- 
ed, and from one to two pounds 
weight. It aftords an agreeable 
article of diet to the negroes, and 
with a little salt and a plantain, 
furnishes a nourishing repast.— 

When the pear is ripe, its pulp is 
harder than butter ; and from its 
similarity in taste to that animal 
oil, it is called vegetable marrow. — 

‘There are several other species of 
the bay-tree, which we shali not 
enumerate, as they are of inferior 
value, and consequently less inte- 
resting, 

BEAN, or Vicia, L. a genus of 
plants, of which there are four spe- 
cles commonly reared in the gar- 
dens of this country: 1. The small 
Liston, or Magazan; 2, Tie Spa- 
nish ;3,Vhe Sandwich; and 4.The 
Windsor beans. The Magazan 
beans are esteemed either for the 
table or cattle; they are as palatable 
as the Windsor, and should be cul- 
tivated in a loamy soil,in rows near- 
ly a yard distant, from.each other, 
and about four inches in depth: 
the first crop ought.to be set about 
thelatter end of November; the se- 
cond in December; and the others 
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in January, February and March, 
but not so thick as the former. 

If the rows should appear too 
thin, some may be transplanted 
from those which are thicker, but 
al] ought to stand four inches dis- 
tant trom each other, and after- 
wards to be moulded and Dutch- 
hoed during the summer. : 

In the beginning of May, the first 
sown beans will blossom from the 
bottom to the top, even if they rise 


to the height ot three feet ; they. 


grow strong, and send three or four 
stalks trom one root, but should 


never be lopped, as this would pre-. 


vent the pods from arriving at their 


full growth. 

When ripe, they should be pull- 
ed, and set upright to'dry, and may 
afterwards be split; in which state 
they are excellent food for horses 
and swine. ‘The bean-straw is 
also beneficial, as the produce of 
ten acres, when cut to chaff with 
a three-knife machine, will supply 
sufficient nourishment for ten cows 
and two calves, for twenty weeks, 
Aman is abie to cut as much in 


twelve hours, as twelve head of 


cattle can eat ina week. Cows, 

when kept on this food alone, will 

eat about 25lb. a‘day. hare 
Spanish Beans should be planted 


in October and November, sheltered. 
by walls or hedges, where, if they. 


survive the severity of the season, 


they will come to perfection early 


in summer. They, may also be 
raised very close in beds, if cover- 


ed with mats in winter, and trans- . 


planted in spring. 


The Liston Bean is preferred to. 


the Spanish; but as it is apt to de- 
generate, by ripening early, though 
not in any perfection, fresh seed 
ought to be imported every two 
years. The Spanish and Windsor 
beans, which are those generally 

; used 


* 
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used at table, should not be piant- 
ed till after Christmas, but especi- 
_ally the Windsor, which are more 
liable to injury from cold than any 
other kind. ‘These beans require 
an open ground, and should be set 
at the distance of three feet and a 
half between the rows, and five or 
six inches from each other. 

The Sandwich Beans are har- 
dier than the Windsor, and may 
be planted soearly as to be fit 
for use between these and the 
early crops. This species, however, 
has lately been much neglected. 
Windsor beans should first be set 
about the middle of January, and a 
new plantation made every three 
weeks, till the middle of May, to 
ensure a succession of crops. An- 
other kind much planted at present, 
on account of its great produce, is 
the Toker ; it comes to perfection 
about the same time as the Sand- 
wich. The black and white blos- 
somed beans are also much esteem- 
ed; but unless their seeds be pre- 
served with care, they are apt to 
. degenerate. ) 

The Horse Bean is the only kind 
pope by the plough. It de- 
ights in a stiff and moist clay ; 
three bushels are sufficient’ to sow 
an acre, which ought:to be per- 
formed in February ; and the gene- 
ral produce of an acre is about 
twenty bushels. But it is worthy of 
remark, that by the new improve- 
ments in husbandry, less than one 
bushel of seed is suthcient to plant 
an acre of land, and the produce has 
sometimes been found to exceed that 
of the old method, by ten bushels 
per acre. The beans should lie 
some time upon the ground after 
they are cut. To, keep the soil 
clean from weeds, when intended 
for a crop of beans the next year, 
dung should be laid on the land as 
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soon -as the wheat stubble, or 
haulm, is carried off ; this method 
having been found more effectual 
in preventing the growth of weeds, 
than by ploughing inthe haulm, and 
laying the dung upon fallow lauds, 

As soon as the beans have ac- 
quired six leaves, ,sheep should be 
turned in, to feed among them; 
they will eat all the young weeds, 
even the mclilot, but will not hurt 
the beans, provided they are not 
suffered to lic down. | . 

A writer in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for 1764, recommends the 
planting of horse beans by the fol- 
lowing method :—Take a plank of 
oak, of such a size as aman can 
easily manage by a handie fixed 
upright in the mmldle of it, and of 
such thickness as not to give way 
in working; in the under part of 
this plank let there be fixed wooden 
pegs of such length, and at such 
distance from each other, as may 
form proper holes or beds in the 
ground for the beans. 

When the land has been proper- 
ly prepared, the workman must, 
thrust the pegs of this instrument 
into the ground, and proceed side- 
ways, managing it so, that there may 
be the same distance. between the 
last row of holes made by the first 
impression, and the first row made 
by the next, as there is between the 
rows of any one impression. ‘The 
youngest children may be taught te 
follow the instrument, and drop a 
bean into every hole that it makes. 

As the topmost blossoms seldon: 
come to perfection, they shoud be 
taken away when those toward the 
bottom of the stalks first appéar, 
which» may: be dene by garden 
shears with long handles: the fur- 
rows being lett wide enough fora 
careful person to. walk in them, 
without damaging the crop; “. 

ie 
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the cuttings, by covering the ground, 
‘will shade it, keep it moist, and 
gradually be converted intomanure, 
which, as strong Jands are apt to 
chap, ‘and such only being fit for 
beans, will be of great utility. 

Beans intended for seed, should 
be plucked up by the roots, before 
they are quite ripe, instead of cut- 
ting the stalks: thus they will re- 
“ceive nourishment enough after be- 
ing removed, to ripen fully, and no 
seed will be lost; which otherwise 
happens to a great quantity, in their 
cutting and removal. 

Beans have long been-used by 
our most celebrated agriculturists, 


as a preparatory crop for wheat- | 


lands. ‘The beneficial effects of 
this method are so well known, 
that it is unnecessary to expatiate 
upon the subject. We must, how- 
ever, observe, that in the year 1795, 
the Society for the Encouragement 
of the Arts, adjudged a premium 
of twenty guineas to Lewis Ma- 
JENDIB, Esq. an ingenious improver 
of rural economy (whose successful 
exertions in planting ash, we have 
noticed in p. 123), for his judicious 
eulture of beans and wheat. He 
sowed fifteen’ acres in February, 
1794, with the Vicia fala equina, 
or small horse bean. ‘The quan- 


tity of seed was six pecks to the- 


acre; and the total expence 209). 
14s. 3d. or 1]. 19s. 73d. per acre. 
The produce was fifty-nine quar- 
ters and one bushel, which were 
sold for 120}. 11s. and 6d. A de- 


tailed account of this interesting. 


experiment, may be seen in the 
fourteenth volume of the Society's $ 
‘Transactions, 

In the year 1706, Mr. sinew 
W epster, of Bankside, near Don- 
caster, received a similar premium 
from the Society, for having drilled 
sixteen acres of land with beans, 


‘to Mr. 
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and sown it with wheat in the same 


year. He employed Cooxr’s Drill 
Machine, and the beans were of 
the same species as cee sown by 
Mr. Masenpig. 

Another premium was also given 
Rozert Dupeson, of 
Tynningham, who, in the spring 
of 1797, drilled three fields, con- 
taining nearly twenty-three acres 
and a half, with beans, and sowed 
them with wheat in the same year. 
This process is described, at con~ 
siderable length, with several in- 
teresting remarks, in the seven- 
teenth volume of the above-men- 
tioned work. 

The Duke of Grarron, about 
eleven years since, made an ex- 
periment, to ascertain whether 
the soil of the common fields of 
Northamptonshire, and the adja- 
cent counties, would alternately 
bear a crop of wheat and beans, for 
a series of years; after giving it a 
light dressing of dung, namely, 
from twelve to fifteen loads per 
acre, every third year, without 
rendering the land poorer than it 
was when first cultivated for this 
purpose. After having manured 
the field in the manner specified, 
the Duke, in the first year, sowed 
one half of it with wheat, and the 
other half with beans. The suc- 
cess of this plan was so great, that 
in a letter to ARTHURY ouNe, Esq, 
dated August 1799, he observes, 
he has continued this alternate 
course of crops ever since, without 
having in a single instance ae 
a fallow. 

Having stated these useful’ ‘and 
interesting facts, we shall submit 
the practical -application to the 
judgment of the reader. But the 
last-mentioned experiment by, no 
means proves, that a summer fal. 
low may not, on some particular 

lands, 
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lands, be of great advantage to en- 
sure a succession of crops. 

With respect to the properties of 
beans, in general, they are nutri- 
tive, but tend to produce flatulen- 
cy. Hence they ought to be boiled 
in their fresh state, when they are 
less flatulent, and more easily di- 
gested, The horse bean has been 
used as a substitute for coffee, 
which it much resembles in. taste, 
though it does not contain more 
than half the quantity of oil. 

. French Beans, when eaten be- 
fore they attain to maturity, are 


egually palatable and wholesome ;" 


and, if ground and mixed with 
wheaten flour, they would, like 
other beans or pease, make a 
good and nourishing bread ;—yet 


- the daily use of it is apt to produce 


costiveness, and otherwise to dis- 
order the alimentary canal. 

Bean Flour,as Dr. Darwtn ob- 
serves, is probably more nutritive 


_ than that of oats; which appears by 


its effect in fattening hogs: and, 
from the relative prices of these. ar- 
ticles, he is of opinion, that pease and 
beans in general supply a cheaper 
provender for horses and other ani+ 
mals. But, as the flour of beans 
and pease is more oily than that of 


oats, it must be more difficult of 


digestion. Hence, when a horse 
has been fed with pulse, he will be 
less aétive for an hour or two after- 
wards, than if he had eaten oats. 
It will, therefore, be advisable to 
mix pollard, or straw finely cut, 
with pease and beans,’ before the 
are given to cattle. | 
Bean-Fly. — Great injuries: are 
frequently done to beans, especially 
after a long drought, by'a fly called 
the Dolphin; (perhaps the same in- 
sect termed the Black-bean puce- 
ron.) It is first observed on the top of 
the plant, ‘and thence eats its way 
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downwards, leaving the stem nak- -— 


ed. These inseéts are so smalk 
and light, as to be often carried by 
the wind from one plant to another, 
and thusinjure the wholecrop. They 
seldom appear till after the beans 
are in blossom; and, if carefully 
examined, it will be often found 
that they are confined to a small 
space. On their first appearance, 
it has been observed, that one row’ 
of beans has been greatly tainted 
by therm, while another at the dis- 
tance of six or eight feet continued . 
uninjured. At first, the top leaves 
and blossoms are attacked-by these 
insects, in consequence of which 
they appear shrivelled, and fullof 
blackish specks. Whenever. this 
is perceived, the tops should be 
lopped and removed. If care be 
taken to leave none that are taint- 
ed, the malady will be effectually 
remedied, 

A crop has often been preserved 
by lopping off the head of the plant, 
before the insect had descended ; 
for it has seldom been known to 
rise after falling with the bean-top 
to the ground. If the plot is small, 
and lies near the farm-yard, -the 
most effeCtual remedy is to ‘turn 
the poultry into it: for.they de- 
vour, in a very short time, an in- 
calculable number of insects. 

BEAN; the Kidney; or Phaseo- 
lus, L. is a plant: of one species, 
with several varieties. ‘Those prin- 
cipally cultivated for the table, are, 
1. The common white; or Dutch 
kidney bean ; 2. The smaller kidney, 
commonly called the Battersea 
bean; and 3. The upright sort, 
called the Tree kidney-bean. 

The first of these varieties grows 
very high, and requires Jong stakes 


and poles for its support ; its beans 


are of a considerable size. 
The: second ‘kind, ‘or Batterse 
P bean, 
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bean, is more generally cultivated : 
it never grows very high, ands on 
account of its moderate growth, 
the air.can easily pass between the 
rows. It bears abundantly, and is 
the most savoury kind, except the 
Tree kidney-bean. ‘This is alsoa 
plentiful bearer, never rambles far, 
and grows up in the form of a 
shrub; its beans are broader than 
those of the Battersea ‘kind. 

They are all propagated from 
seeds, which should be sown in 
dry weather, about the latter end 
‘of March, .or the beginning of 
April, to produce an early crop; 
. but they require a dry soil and 
warm situation. .The best method 
of sowing js, to draw parallel 
lines. over the bed, at two feet 
and a half distance, into which the 
seeds are dropped about two inches 
asunder, and the mould drawn 
over them to the depth of. an inch, 
with the head of arake. About a 
week after sowing, te plants will 
come up, when the mould should 
be raised round their stalks. as they 


rise. they will require no farther’ 


care, except weeding, and when 
the. beans appear, they should be 
gathered twice a week ; for, if suf- 
fered to hang too Jong, they weaken 
the plant,, and become of little 
value. ‘The first crop of kidney- 
beans will continue a month; and 
to supply the table afterwards, there 
should be fresh sowings in March, 
April, May, and June, the last of 
which will be in season, till de- 
stroyed by the frost. Early crops 
may also be raised in hot-beds, in the 
same manner as early cucumbers. 
BEAR, or Ursus, in natural 


history, a genus of curious qua- 


 drupeds, consisting of eight spe- 
cies, the most remarkable of 
which are: ) 

1. The arétos, o. blick bear, an 
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animal of a phlegmatic tempera4 
ment, inhabiting the forests of the 
North, and also capable of living 
in a warmer climate, especially 
the brown bear, which is of the 
same species, though much larger, 
The white, or silver bear, is the 
smallest; and more rarely met 
with than any other. They differ 
from all other animals, by their 
strong ropy hair, a thick head; 
with a blunt snout, short tail, and 
waddling gait, though they. can 
run oceasionally-with great speed. 
Fond of solitude, bears herd only 
during the rutting season: after a 
gestation of six months; the fe- 
males produce one, two, or three 
young ones, scarcely eight inches 
in length, which they suckle six 
months. They grow till twenty, 
and live to the age of thirty years, 
The principal nourishment of the 
brown. bear is animal food, parti- 
cularly mackarel, ants, and honey. 
The black bear, on the contrary’, 
subsists entirely on vegetables, and 
is peculiarly fond of honey, so that 
it is frequently taken by the Poles 
and Russians, who expose a bowl 
of that substance mixed with bran« 
dy, by which he becomes so in- 
toxicated, as to fall an easy prey 
to'the captor. Numbers of these 
animals are, annually killed in 
America, both for their sayoury 
fles, which resembles pork, and 
their excellent skin, which forms 
a very considerable article of com- 
merce.—The flesh of bears’ paws 
are considered as a luxury, even 
on the Imperial table, » 

2. The maritemus, or polar bear, 
whose skin is sometimes thirteen 
feet long: it is confined to the 
coldest regions of the globe, and 
has been found by navigators be- 
yond the 80° of north latitude. 
Fish, seals, and the Carcasses of 
meat | whales, 
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whales, are the principal food of 


this animal, which also greedily 
devours human bodies, and is par- 
ticularly fond of human blood. 
Polar bears are bold enough to at- 
tack armed men, ane even to 
board small vessels.—Their . flesh 
is white, and similar to mutton in 
flavour; their fat is melted for 
train oil, and that of the paws is 
used in medicine, for anointing 
rheumatic and paralytic limbs, hav- 
ing formerly been esteemed as a 
sovereign remedy for these dis- 
€ases ; ‘but the liver is extremely 
unwholesome and unfit for food. 
This ferocious creature, however, 
is easily pacified, when in pursuit 
of prey; for a glove, or handker- 
chief, thrown in its way, affords it 
sufficient diversion, and gives time 
for the escape of the person par- 
sued, 

3. The luscus, or al eed of 
Hudson’s Bay and Canada, a na- 
tive of the most rigorous climates, 
and found in the northern parts of 
Europe and Asia, where it is called 
the glutton; because it feeds so 
voraciously as to be in danger of 
bursting, till it has eased itself by 
squeezing out the contents of its 
bowels between two trees. Its 
skin is valuable, as the whole body 
is covered with very long and 
thick hair, which varies in colour, 
according to the season. 

4. The lotor, or-sacoon, inha- 
bits the warm and temperate cli 
mates of America, the mountains 
of Jamaica, and is also found in 
‘the South Sea islands, &c. In 
sportiveness, it resembles the mon- 
-key, and its skin serves as an excel- 
lent substitute for beaver, in the 
manufature of hats. 

5. The moles, or common bad- 
ger, a clumsy, fetid animal, to be 
met with in most parts of Europe, 
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and Asia, as far as Ching, where 
its flesh is much esteemed, though 
it is rather a scarce quadruped in 
all countries. It-is generally very 
fat, and subsists on roots, fruit, 
grass, insects, and frogs. Having 
already given a short. account of 
this animal, under the head’ of 
Bapcer, we shall ‘only add that, 
when overtaken, it defends itself 
in a vigorous manner, and its bite 
is dangerous. It burrows under 
ground, and makes several apart- 
ments, to which there is only one 
entrance, where it may be easily 
taken during night, in the manner 
formerly described. 

-. BEARD, the hair growing on 
the chin and ‘adjacent parts of the 
face of male adults. The cus- 
toms of most nations, respecting the 
beard, have been various; An- 
clent writers have spoien-honour- 
ably of the fine beards of antiquity, 
Homer praises the white beard of 
Nestor, and of King Praiam.— 
Srrapo relates, that the Indian 
philosophers, the Gymnosophists, 
were particularly solicitous to make 
the length of their beards the objeat 
of po ular veneration. 

It would be tedious and uninte- 
resting, to detail the historical ac- 
counts ‘respecting the beard. The 
Chinese consider a long beard as 
inestimable; and among the Turks 
it is more infamous for a man to 
have his beard cut off, than in other 
countries to be publicly whipt, or 
exposed in the pillory.—Nature 
has granted this ornament exclu- 
sively to the male sex, with a very 
few exceptions; hence there ap- 
pears to be no other justifiable rea- 
son for shaving it, than that such 
custom certainly contributes to 
cleanliness.—Se¢ SHAviNG, 

Brearsroot, or Setterwort. See 
Stinking HELLEBORE. 

BEAUTY, 


\ 
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BEAUTY, in its literal signifi- 


cation, is a term applied to objects 
of sight, but often figuratively, 
though improperly, used to ex- 
press the effect produced by the 
perception of other senses, such as 
beautiful music, &e. 

Piato gives but an obscure de- 
finition of beauty, when he says, 
that there are four characteristics of 
the truly beautiful; namely, uni- 
‘wersality, supremacy, sameness, and 
immutability : his supreme beauty, 
therefore, ought to possess truth, 
power, and goodness. 

HoGartH, who was both an 
artist and a philosopher, lays down 
the following principles which cozi- 
stitute elegance and beauty : fitness, 
variety, uniformity (as correspond- 
ing toa certain end, or purpose), 
simplicity, intricacy, and quantity : 
—the explanation would be too 
tedious. 

According to Burxer, beauty is 
‘not the creature of reason, but a 
merely sensible quality, acting me- 
chanically upon the human mind, 
by sensation. His beauties, con- 
sequently, must possess; 1. Com- 
parative Smaliness; 2. Smoothness ; 
3. Variety in the conformation of 
parts; 4. These parts must not be. 
angular, but melted, as it were, 
into each other; 5. A delicate 
frame, with an appearance of agi- 
lity, rather than streneth; 6. Co- 
lours clear and bright, but not very 
strong and glaring; or, 7. If the 
Jatter be the predominant colours, 
they ought to de diversified -with 
others. | 

Prof. Kawnv’s definition is per- 
haps more satisfactory, though it 


can only be clearly understood by 


apposite comparative illustrations : 
he says, ‘‘ Beauty is the regular 
conformation of an obje& of Na- 
ture or Art, in which the mind, 7#- 
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tuitively, perceives this conforma= 
tion, without refleGting upon its 
ultimate design or purpose.” —The 
beautiful as well as the sublime, pro- 
duces a pleasing effect, but ina very 
different manner: thus, a view 
of mountains, with their summits 
covéred with snow, or enveloped 
in clouds; a description of a violent 
storm, , or Miiron’s picture of the 
infernal regions, affords a satisfac- 
tion mingled with terror: on the 
other hand, a prospect of flowery 
meadows, valleys intersected with ~ 
serpentine rivulets, and enlivened 
by flocks ; the description of Ely- 
sium by Vireit, or of the enchant- 
ing Cestus by Homer, afford both 
satisfaction and pleasure. But, in 
order to feel the impression in its 
full extent, we must first be sus+ 
ceptible of the sublime, before we 
can enjoy the beautiful.— Lofty 
oaks, and the solitary shades of the 
grove, are sublime; flowers, young 
hedges, and trees in a flourishing 
state, are beautiful; the starry 
heavens and the obscurity of night, 
are sublime; the brightness or se- 
renity of day, is beautiful. 
Personal beauty may be reduced 
to four heads: colour, form, ex- 
pression, and grace. Colours please 
by opposition, and it is in the face 
that they are more diversified and 
exposed. The reason why they 
please, arises less from their natura 
liveliness, and their being properly 
blended, than from the idea they 
present to the mind, of the perfe@ 
health of the object. ‘The beauty 
of form includes the symmetry of 
the whole body, even to the turn of 
the eye-brow, or graceful flow of 
the hair. Hence, an union and har- 
mony of all parts of the body, is the 
general cause of beauty; and, while 
the peculiar beauty of the female 
form is delicacy and softness, fe 
. oO 
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of the male is apparent strength, of 
agility. Pcie 

Expression is the effet of the 
passions on the muscles of the hu- 
man countenance, and the different 
gestures. The finest union of pas- 
sions, is a just mixture of modesty 
and sensibility, Indeed, all the be- 
nign affections, such as love, hope, 
joy, and pity, add to beauty, while 
the predominance of hatred, fear, or 
envy in the mind, deform the vi- 
sage. . 

Grace is the noblest part of beau- 
ty. The mouth is the chief seat of 
grace, asthe expressive beauty of the 
passions is principally in the eyes. 
‘There is no grace without motion, 
nor cam impropriety be united with 
grace. Lord Bacon éays: * In 
beauty, that of favour is more than 
that of colour; and that of gracious 
and décent motion, more than that 
of favour.” 

With regard to the final cause of 
beauty, our taste for regularity, or- 
der, and simplicity, contributes to 
our happiness; and, as beauty is 
frequently connected with uiility, 
it is highly conducive to improve- 
thents in agriculture, architecture, 
and manufactures vy 

It also concurs in an eminent 
degree with mental qualifications, 
in promoting social intercourse; and 
forming connections among Ie 
dividuals in society. 

Morel Beauty may. be defined 
to consist in that uniform conduct, 
which; independently of personal 
interest or advantages;isinfluenced 

y no other consideration than that 
of conscious refitude, Hence it 
éannot be applied to a man who 
4Gs vittuously, because he is re- 
warded, and finds no inducement 
to vice ;—nor to persons who are 
deterred from the commission of 
crimes, by the apprehension of 

No. U.—VOLi I, 
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punishment; whether temporal or 
eternal... 

BEAVER, or Castor, a qua- 
druped, of which there are three 
Species, by: efi i: 

a, The filer, or common beaver, 
which inhabits the northern parts 
of Europe, Asia, and America, in 
the ‘ol. of rivers or lakes, ata 
distance from the dwellings of men, 
and is there a gregarious animal. 
In populous countries, however, 
such as Getmany, Prussia, and 
Poland, it isa solitary creature; 
and the skin, on account of its con- 
stant residence under ground, is 
less valuable than that of the social — 
beaver. ‘The latter is principally 
found in North America, where 
many hundreds settle together on 
the bank of a river, and construct 
regular habitations, with admirable 
ingenuity, such ds far excel the 
primitive huts and hovels erected 
by mankind, They chiefly subsist 
on Jobsters and other fish; and ats 
tain to an age of fifteen or twenty 
years. ‘Tlie beaver’s tail is from six 
to nine inches long, and one inch 
thick ; its flesh has the flavour of 
fish, and is esteemed as delicate 
food. Near the re&tum of both 
sexes, there are two little bags, 
about the size of a hen’s egg, cons 


taining a “brownish oily matter, 


called custor, which is a. peculiar 
deposition of fat iftterwoven with — 
cellular membrane, This sub- 
stance has a disagreeable, narcotic 
smell; and a bitterish, acrid, nau« 
seous taste. By drying it in the 
smoke of a chimney, it may be pre- 
served for seven or ¢ight years. It 
has long been celebrated as a ner 
vine and anti-hysteric medicine, 


-though its efficacy has often been 


doubted. Yet, we are convinced 

from experience, that the genzz7e 

castor affords an excellent remedy, 
P ; and 
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and may be employed with advan- 
tage in languid habits, and such 
‘constitutions, in general, as evince 
neither a rigid fibre nor a disposi- 
tion to plethora, Even Hrpro- 
‘CRATES prescribed it in’ hysteric 
eases ; and Gaen informs us, that 
‘ARCHIGENES had written a treatise 
on the subject. This gelatinous and 
oily concrete is taken in doses from 
five to twenty grains, with sugar; 
or its virtues may be extracted by 
‘water, as well as spirit of wine, 
which latter forms a stronger pre- 
paration, but more heating than 
‘solid castor itself, 
- Jn commerce, a distinGtion is 
‘made between ftesh, dry, and fat 
beaver-skins: the first of these are 
obtained from animals caught in 
winter ; the second sort from those 
killed during summer, the hair of 
which only is used in the manu- 
‘faGture of hats; and the third, or 
fat sort, are such as have been car- 
‘ried for some time on the naked 
bodies of the American Indians, 
who, as it were, tan the skin with 
perspirable matter. These furs are 
most: valuable, while the hair. of 
the others is manufactured into 
gloves, stockings, &c. but that 
which. is short and silky, is used 
for hats. Each beaver, when full 
grown, is as large as a middle sized 
dog, and yields about twenty-four 
ounces of fine hair.. The skin 
serves for covering saddles, trunks, 
and other articles. : 
All those advantages, however, 
are not equivalent to the damage 
done ‘by the beaver to forests 
and sluices : and as they yearly be- 
ome more scarce in America, 
while the price of their skin and 
air advances, it is doubtful. whe- 
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‘ther they ought to be spared, or 


exterminated, 
2. The moschatus, or waters rat, 


ly deceived. 
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of CLusius, is found in Lapland 
and Russia, on the banks of the Vol- 
ga and Yaik: it is devoured by 
pikes and other fish; to which it 
impatts so strong a flavour of musk, ~_ 
as to render them unfit for the 
table. Its scent much “resembles: 
that of the former species, especi- 
ally about the tail, from which the 
cunning Russians express a juice 
very similar to the genuine musk. 


‘Hence, most of the castor sold in 


the London shops, consists of this 
inferior. sort, or at least is much 
adulterated with it, so that the 
druggists themselves are frequent- 
3. The xilethicus, or musk-rat 
of North America, the fur of which 
is much esteemed for its softness 
and beauty. It is remarkable that, 
during summer, this animal’ has a 


‘most exquisite smell of musk, 


which it entirely loses in winter. 
Probably this agreeable perfume is 
derived from the Calamus aroma- 
ticus, or sweet water flag, which 
is the favourite food of the musk- 


dl 


rat.—See Artificial Musk. 


BED, a convenience for ease, or 
sleep. It.was the general praétice 
in the first ages, for mankind to 
sleep upon'the skins of beasts ; and 
the Ancient Britons, before the first 
Roman invasion, slept on skins 
spread on the floors of their apart- 
ments. Rushes and heath were 
afterwards substituted by’ the Bri- 
tons, instead of skins; but they 
reposed upon straw, on the intro- _ 
duction of agriculture by the Ro- _ 
mans.) | He di 

Straw was used as a couch, even 
in the royal chambers of England, 
at the close of the. thirteenth cen-— 


‘tury ; and in the present age, the 


day-labourers in some parts of Eng- 
land, and the peasantry of Scotland, 


The 


sleep on chatt-beds. 
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The most elastic straw is that of 
Parley, which may be easily shaken 
and spread, wlien inclosed in ticking. 
Various unsticcessful attempts have 
been made to substitute thé dry 
léaves of trees, moss, and other 
soft materials, instead of barley 
straw, which, however, ‘is more 
eligible; or the leaves of Turkey 
corn, or maize* are still better. 

A mattress filled with horse-haif 
is preterable to a feather-bed, which 
heats and telaxés the body, and dis- 
poses it to pulmonary and heétic 
complaints. The bolster should be 
stuffed with horse-hair, and cover- 
ed with a small pillow filled with 
feathers. The bedding might con- 
sist either of sheets, with blankets 


and a counterpanie, or asinglé cover, 


thinly quilted with cotton wool : 
the latter might be easily washed, 
and will last for several years. In 
vety cold seasons, a counterpane 
quilted with a few pounds of soft 
feathers, miglit be substituted for 


the former; but it should not be’ 


tised in summer. 

Beb, in masonry, a course of 
stones or bricks: the joint of the 
bed, is the mortar or cement placed 
between each range. 

Bep, in gardening, a division of 
the mould raised above the level of 
the adjacent ground, for the culti- 
vation of plants or roots, See Hor: 
BED. (4 

BED-ROOM, an apartment, or 
chamber, devoted to the enjoyment 
of nightly repose, after the usual 
labour and fatigue of the day. Those 
happy few who, from their respec- 


tive situations in life, are enabled: 


to choose a spacious and lofty réom 
for breathing in, at least, one-third 
of their existence, may consider 
themselves peculiatly fortunate. It 
must, however, be confessed, that 
little attention is generally ‘paid to 


{ 
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this important object, even by such: 
persons as ‘might, in this respedct, ” 
equally consult their health and 
convenience, — iat 

A’bed-chamber ought never to 
be on a groutid-floor, or have a 
northern aspe&. Although, on ac- ' 
count of a codler air, many prefer 
this situation in summer, yet it 
caiinot fail to be unwholesome, as 
it is most exposed ‘to the influence ’ 
of a damp atmosphere in the morn-— 
ing, and during the night. Hence 
we are of opinion, that an eastern 
front is more conducive to health ; 
becausé it receives the first rays of 
the sun, that beneficent luminary, 
who, more regularly than a time- ’ 
piece, awakens the man of a sound 
body arid mind, while he animates, 
invigorates, and incites him to: rise, 
after having refreshed himself by 
repose, Besides, a moderate de 
gree of heat, thus naturally impart- 
ed, may be more ‘easily endured, 
and modified, if necessary, by va- 
rious means, than a moist and 
pernicious atmosphere, which even 
the dry air of summer cannot easily 
correct. “ak 

For similar reasons, small closets 
and concealed beds are extremely 
injurious, especially to young peo-— 
ple and invalids. When persons are’ 
from necessity obliged to ‘sleep in 
them, it will be advisable every 
morniiig, immediately after rising, 
to displace all the bed-clothés; and, ° 
if the sky be serene, to open the 
door and windows, in order to pu- 
rity the stagnant air of so confined 
a restitig place: but we think it, - 
on the whole, a dangerous practice 
to sleep with open windows, whe- 
ther at night, or in the day-time ; 
though,a very small aperture, with- 
out admitting a current of air to 
pass through the room, may occa- 
sionally be useful, Nor should the © 
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bedstead be placed near a wall; or 
soiled linen be suffered to remain 
in an apartment where the purity 
of the air is of the first importance. 
A bed, or couch, ought to stand 
free on allits sides, and, if possible, 
in the middle of the chamber : 
which is farther of consequence 
to timid individuals, who tremble 
during the prevalence of a tempest, 
or thunder-storm. We know from 
experience, that a flash of. light- 
ning, should it unfortunately strike 
a building, or enter through any of 
the windows, uniformly takes its 
direGtion along the walls, without 
injuring the furniture in the centre 
of a room. | 
BEDSTEAD, a frame for sup- 
porting a bed. Among the various 
materials used for bedsteads, iron 
is not only the most durable, but 
also the most beneficial, with re- 
spect to: health. Oak is excellent 
for this purpose, being almost. im- 
pervious to worms, if felled in 
the proper season; and allowed to 
become dry; but cedar, were it 
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not for its strong odour, would be . 


stil] more efficacious in preventing 
the inroads of bugs, or other ver- 
min, Hence, the beams and posts 
of a bedstead, made of any hard 
wood, might be inlaid with cedar. 

On this occasion, we cannot, in 
justice to Mr. Lampert, of Ber- 
-wick-street, Soho, omit to give a 
concise description of his newly- 
invented BepsTEAD FOR THE SICK 
and Wounpen, which he terms 
the Royal Patent Fraéture Bed, 
and which is ably caculated to alle- 
viate the painful situation of the 
aged, the infirm, cr diseased, This 
ingenious contrivance, therefore, 
affords a comfortable accommoda- 


tion to persons confined by frac- - 


tures, gout, palsy, &c. it is parti- 
cularly adapted to lying-in, women. 
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The bed may be made, and the 
linen changed, without in the 
slightest manner disturbing the’ 
patient, which renders it highly 
serviceable in camps and hospitals. 

We have given a plate of this 
useful invention, of which the fol- 
lowing is an explanation: 4, the | 
bedstead ; B, the feather-bed; C,_ 
the straining-frame; D, the frac-. « 
ture-frame; S,5S,S,S, four rings 
in the fra¢ture-frame; EH, the 
sleeping-desk; A,R, two rings in 
the sleeping-desk; FLF,F,F, pul- 
lies put in motion by the machi- . 
nery; G,G,G,G, receiving-hooks . 
of the fra@ure-frame; 3333, four 
rings in the straining-frame; H,H, 
H,H, receiving-hooks to ditto; J, 
the. plate of the machinery; K, 
the great wheel; L, a pinion, with 
a wynch turning the great wheel ; 
O, a pall or stop; M, a pinion . 
with a fly, to prevent a too sudden 
descent; .V, the rollers. x 

The subjoined directions should 
be attended toin making and using 
the bed. Lay the straining-frame 
C, covered with ticking, on the 
feather-bed B, then the under- 
blanket and sheet: above these, 
place the fraCture-frame D, (on 
which the patient is supported) ; 


then the bolster, pillows and upper- 


clothes, in the usual manner, 


When the feather-bed is to be 


made, wind up the two frames, 
C, and D, by the wynch, till the 
patient is supported above the bed, . 
which may. then be made, or, if 
necessary, another placed in’ its. 
stead, and the two frames let down, 
upon it. 

In changing the linen, the two. 
frames C,and D, must be wound. 
up till they reach the four hooks. 
G,G,G,G; secure the hooks in the 
four rings S,S,S,S, and wrap the 
shect you intend to remove, cope 
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the upper clothes, to exclude cold ; 
let down the under-frame C; re- 
place the blanket, and put on the 
clean sheet; draw away the other, 
and again wind up the frame to 
the fraGture-frame, and unhook it 
at the four corners. Thus resting 


_on the under frame, the patient’ 


safely descends to the comforts of 
a new-made bed and clean linen. 

As in the early stages of con- 
sumptive, or asthmatic disorders, 
it is material to avoid the heat of 
a feather-bed, particularly if the 
patient be liable to night-sweats, 
and if he be able to rise and have 
the linen changed, the fra@ure- 
frame may not be necessary: in 
this case, the lower frame may be 
wound a little above the feather- 
bed; at the top of the frame C, 
theré is a sleeping-desk, E, by 
which the head and shoulders may 
_ be raised at pleasure, by fixing the 
two hooks at the end of the frame 
to the two rings R,R, and freeing 
those at the feet: after which, by 
the use of the wynch, it may be 
lowered or raised at pleasure. 

The whole apparatus may be at- 
tached to any four-post bedstead 
“by a common carpenter, 

It is needless to expatiate upon 
the utility of such a bedstead, to 
families at a distance from the me- 
tropolis : and as we have no pet- 
sonal acquaintance with this inges 
nious artisan, we cannot be sus- 
pected of partiality: indeed, the 
first account of his invention, to- 
_ gether with a plate, was commu- 
hicated to us by means of a foreign 
journal, lately imported, | 


Lastly, it deserves to be noticed, 
that the prevailing custom of pro- 
viding the bedsteads of ‘children 
with curtains, is liable to. strong 
and serious objections ; 1. Because 
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they prevent a free access of air 
for the renewal of that mass which 


has been rendered unfit for respi- 
ration; 2. They endanger the lives 


of infants by candle-light, from 


which fatal accidents have fre- 
quently happened; and 3, They 
are pernicious receptacles for the 
finest particles of dust, which, as 
we have already observed (Sce 
Brp), are inhaled by the person 
confined within such curtains, on 
the least motion of the bedstead: 
and thence, perhaps, many young 
and blooming innocents may date 
the first period of their consump- 
tive attack. Wedo not, however, 
mean to insinuate, that curtains 
ought to be universally abandoned, 
as there may occur a variety of in- 
stances, in which the laws of pro- 
priety and decorum, might render 
them useful and necessary, 
BED-TIME, or that period of 
the evening or night, when we re- 
tire to enjoy the necessary repose. 
Although it would be difficult, 
in the present irregular state of so- 
ciety, to lay down rules for the 
proper time of resorting to that 
place which suspends and makes 
us forget our ‘daily troubles and 


cares; yet,’ when we consider the 


subje&, with regard to its influ- 


‘ence, as well on the health as the 


moral ‘character of man, it is de- 
serving of the most serious discus- 
sion. Much, indeed, depends on 
the arrangement of the day, and 
the different pursuits of the indivi- 
dual. Those persons who spend 
the greater part of their time in 


‘useful labour, arid have sufficient 


muscular exercise, would better 
consult their health, by retiring to 
repose at least two or three hours ° 
Lefore midnight; which, accords 
ing to the oldest and most accurate 
observers, are nearly as refreshing 

3 as 
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as double that portion in the morn. 


ing. Those, however, who lead 
an idle. and luxurious life, are too 
much. the slaves of fashion, habit, 
and caprice, to adopt any useful 


chan ges, which might abridge their. 


amusements or imaginary comforts. 

On the other hand, the studious, 
and especially speculative persons, 
cannot comply with what are ge- 
nerally called . “ reeular hours ;” 
because their pursuits are better 
adapted to the solemn stillness of 
night, while they indulge. in re- 
flecuons which require a connected 
series of thought, and reasoning, 
uninterrupted by the; noise of day, 
Yet, even JUiterati....and artists, 
ought to pay due attention to this 
important. circumstance, that the 
atmosphere of ;the night 1 1S alway: $ 
more. vitiated, . and. SOP REE ISO HY 
less fit for respiration, than that of 
a, serene day ; 3, and as we respire a 
greater portion of air while awake, 
than in a sleeping state, -it follows 
that the system must be more in- 
jared in the former, than in the 
_ jatter case. 

Nor would it, be proper to retire 
to rest immediately after a full 
meal, or in an agitated state of 
| ‘mind. Hence, two, hours after a 
Jight. supper ought to clapse, in 
order to prepare ourselyes for an 
invigorating repose, and banish all 
gloomy or depressing. idea 18 and 


thoughts which require mental CX- 


‘ertion, For the same reason, we 
should remove from our sight eyery 
objet which may irritate the 
nerves, and never adopt that per- 
nicious practice of reading, till we 

fall asleep—an _imprudence of 
_ which many young and thoughtless 
persons are guilty, 
_ such .a dangerous expedient, it 
" would be more salutary to walk up 


-and*down the room for a few mis 
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nutes, or to take any other gentle, ; 
exer cise. . 
Lastly, we are of opinion, that. 
such individuals as breakfast at. 
nine, dine at two, and drink tea 
at six; or, instead of this, ‘eat a 
light supper between seven and 
cight o'clock, might with the 
greatest. benefit to their health, re- 
tire to bed at ten, and rise at five 
or six o'clock in the morning, 
or earlier, according to the de- 
gree of exercise they have taken 
on the preceding day.—See far- 
ther — SLEEP; SLEEPING, and 
WAKING, 
BEE, orApis, in ‘naturah his- 
tory, a genus of insects, of which 
the mnellifica, or domestic honey- 
bee, is particularly worthy of at- 
tention. 
I. Economy, Ae ae &ec, 
A hive of bees may be considered 
a populous city, containing from 
paws to eighteen thousand inha- 
bitants. This city is in itself a 
monarchy ; composed of a queen ; 
of males, which are the drones ; 
and of working bees, called neu- 
ters,, The combs are composed 
of pure. Wax, serving as a maga- 
zine for their stores, and a place to 
nourish their young. Between the 
combs there is a space sufficient 
for two bees to march abreast ; 
and there are also transverse de- 
files, by which the bees can more 
easily pass from one comb to an- 
other, . 
The queen- -bee is distinguishable 
from the rest, by the form of her 
" body,. She is unwieldy, and sel- 
dom leaves the parent-hive; but 
when she goes to settle a colony, 
-all. the bees attend her to the place 
‘she choses. “A hive of bees cannot 
subsist without a queen, as she 
produces their numerous progeny ; 
eats their attachment to her is 
~ unalteys 
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mualterable,. When a queen dies,.. 


the bees immediately cease work~ 


ing, consume. their honey, : fly: 


about at unusual hours, and even- 


tually pine away, if not supplied. 
with another sovereign.. The death.. 


of the queen is proclaimed by a 
clear and interrupted humming, 
which should be a warning to the 
owner to provide the bees with an- 
other queen, whose presence will 
restore vigour and exertion: of 
such importance. is a sovereign. to 
the existence and prosperity of this 
community. ; 

It is computed that the ovaria of 
the queen-bee, contain upwards of 
Jive thousand eggs at one time, 
hence it is probable that she may 
produce from ten to twelve thou- 


sand bees in the space of two. 


months, _ 

The disse&tion of the drone af- 
fords as great a proof of its being 
the male, as that of the queen docs 
of her being afemale. Drones are 
smaller than the queen, and larger 
than the working-bees ; and when 
on the wing, they make a_ greater 
noise. Their office is to impreg- 
nate the eggs of the queen after 
they are depgsited in the cells ; but 
when this is effected, as they be- 

come useless to the hive, they are 
destroyed by the working-bees, 
without the power of resistance, 
as they have no sting, After the 
season of the increase of the bees is 
past, and when ,they attend to the 
collection of winter-stores, evety 
vestige of the aes is destroyed, 

» to make room for honey. Indeed, 
when ihe latter are observed in a 
hive late inatumn, \it is a bad sign, 

Several kinds of working-Lees 
were distinguished by the ancients. 
CoLUMELLA coincides with Vir- 

_ GIL, in preferring those which are 
small, oblong, smooth, bright, or 
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shining, and of a. gentle disposi- 
tion: the superior utility of this 
species has been established by ex- 
perience. Working-bees compose 
the most numerous body of the 
state. They have the care of the 
hive; colle& the wax and honey ; 
fabricate the wax into combs ; feed 
the young; keep the hive clean ; 
expel all strangers; and employ 
themselves in promoting general 
prosperity. The working-bee has , 
two stomachs; one to contain the 
honey, and another for the crude . 
wax, 
IL. Of the management of Bees,. 
and the most approved methods of 
preserving them, on removing their 
honey and wax. 
According to CoLruMELLA, an 
Apiary should face the south, ina . 
situation neither too hot nor.too 
cold. It should stand in a valley, 
that the bees may with greater 
ease descend, on their return to the 
hive; and near the mansion-house, . 
but situated at a distance from 
noise and offensive smells; sur- 
rounded with a wall three feet 
high, and in the vicinity of a 
brook or river. Where the bees 
cannot have the benefit of running 
water, they ought to be supplied 
with it in troughs provided with 
small stones, on which they may — 
stand while they drink. They 
cannot produce either combs,  ho- 
ney, or food for their maggots, 
without water; but the neigh- 
bourhood of rivers or canals with 
hich banks, ought ta be avoided, 
lest the bees should be precipitated 
into the water by high winds, and 
consequently perish, The garden 
in which the apiary stands, should 
be supplied with melliferous plants, 
and branchy° shrubs, that the 
swarms which settle on them may 
be the more easily hiyed, 
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Particular attention should be 
paid to the circumstance, that the 
bees be hiyed in a neighbourhood 
productive of such plants as supply 
them with food; sich as thyme, 
the oak, the pine, fruit-trees, furze, 
broom, mustard, clover, heath, 
&c. Priyy recommends broom, 
as a plant particularly grateful and 
profitable to bees. 

“BEE-HIVES made of straw, have 
been generally preferred, as they 
aré not liable to be over-heated by 
the rays of the sun, keep out the 
cold better than wood, and are 
cheaper than those of any other 
material. 

M. Caasovrtte, in France, 
has lately suggested improvements 
upon bee-hives, which appear to 
us deserving of notice. His princi- 
pal object is to procure the greatest 
degree of cleanliness for these deli- 

cate and industrious insects, by 
covering the bottom of the hive 
with plaster of Paris, and’ con- 
structing the cylindrical inclosure 
of rye-straw, and cross ligaments, 
or bands, made of the inner rind 
of thelime-tree, When thebasket- 
work is completed, he coats it 
ever with a cement made of two- 
thirds .of cow-dung, and one- 
third of ashes, In the interior part 
of the. hive, he places two thin 
pieces of oak, crossing eth other 
at tight angles, Ww hich greatly fa- 
cilitate the deposition of the honey- 
combs. The coyer of the hive 
consists of a firm board, seventeen 
itiches in diameter, and the en- 
irance ig so constructed, that it 
may be closed by @ small door, to 


exclude injurious gnimals durine 


winter. The lower part of this 
door has. small semi-lunar inci- 
sions, ‘each of which. admits two 
bees abreast : above these, are 
Reade two sows of holes, just large 


‘niént before 


‘the inventor’ 
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enough for one bee to pass. The 
ficor should be so constructed,- 
that it may encompass and secure 
the foundation of the hive, to pre- 
vent any disturbance from that 


quarter. Such a smooth and white 


floor of gypsum, greatly contri- 
butes to cleanliness, and the bees 
beconre so much attached to it, 
that they will not easily relinquish 
their habitation, The straw-wal] 
ought to be one-inch, and the ce- 
described, half an 
inch in thickness’: the latter is the 
best coating yet contrived, for ex- 
cluding noxious insects which 
would ] perforate the straw, and for 
sheltering the bees from raim and 
wind, while It exhales an odour 
very grateful to them. M. Cra- 
BOUILLE has also observed, that 
bees kept in a hive of this descrip- 
tion, are sufficiently protected 
against the effect of cold during 
winter; and that they swarnt 
much earlier than those reared in 
any other. 

“However: ingenious this contri+ 
vance may appear, we. regret that 
has not stated the, 
particular dimensions of the bee- 
hive, nor attended to many other 
circumstances relative to the cul- 
ture of the insect itself, Hence 
we are induced to communicate 4 
later, more accurate, and circum- 
stantial description of a bee-hive, 
inventéd in Italy by Professor 
Garvrano Harasrr, whith has 
proved of practical utility. “This 
account is translated from — the 
Transaétions of the Patriotic Sox 
ciety of Milan, and as it containg 
much useful information on the 
subject, we have endeavoured ta 
render it of practical service, by 
accompanying it with the’ appro- 
priate cuts of the different figureg 
described, 
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tis well knowt that bees, when 
properly cultivated, produce con- 
siderable profit, and in order to 
obtain the greatest possible advan- 
tage, it is necessary to supply 
them with every convenience for 
the support of themselves and 
their young. We should also con- 
trive means to take the wax and 
honey with the smallest possible 
Yoss.. In short, when the apiary is 

laced in a good situation (cither 
‘south or south-east), that is, itia 
country abounding with flowers, 
at a distatice from brew-houses, 
smelting works, &c. the next and 
most important point, is the choice 
of well-constructed hives. 

In Lombardy, the common hive, 
composed of straw, or twigs, is 
generally used, though ill-con- 
trived; as it is difficult to take 
away the wax and honey without 
destroying the bees, ; 

Reflecting on these circum- 
stances, M. Harastr, during his 
cultivation of bees, conceived that 
it would be possible to form a 
hive which shotld have all the 
advantages of the best kind, while 


the simplicity and cheapness of its — 


construction, might bring it into 
genera} asé among husbandmen. 
~ A good bee-hive ought to pos- 
sess the following properties: Virst, 
jt should be capable of enlargement 
or contraction, according to the 
number of the swarm. Secondly, 
it should admit of being opened 
without disturbing the bees, cither 
for the purpose of cleaning it; of 
freeing it from insects; of in- 
creasing or dividing the swarn1; or 
for the admission of a stock of pro- 
visions for the winter. Thirdly, it 
should be so constructed, that the 
roduce may be removed without 
injury to the bees. Fourthly, it 
should be internally clean, smooth, 
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and free from flaws. All these 
properties unite in the hive here — 
described. © 

It is formed of four open square 
boxes, A, B, C, D,. as represented 
by the following cut: 
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These boxes are fastened to each 
other by several wooden buttons, 
b, 6, &e. which turn upon a nail 
or.screw. The whole is covered 
with a moveable roof, which pro- 
jects over the boxes slanting from 
the centre a, that the rain-water 
may run off. It is necessary to 
place a stone on the top of the roof, 
to keep it on firm. 

Instead of buttons, the boxes 
may be combined by a rabbet 
fastened with wooden pegs; but 
in either casé, the conjoined parts 
should be closed with cement. If 
the swarm is not very numerous, 
three, or ever two, boxes will be’ 
sufficient. Each of them should 
be about three inches, or three 
inches and a half in height, and 
about sixinches inthe clear within. 
They should be made of wood, at 
least three quarters of an inch 
thick, that the bees, wax, &c. may 
be less affeGted by changes in the 
termperature of the atmosphere. 

Within the boxes, at’ the upper 

| part, 
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part; there should .be fixed. two 
bars, in the form of across, with 
the extremities extending to the 
angles of the box, as is represented 
in the following figure :. 


To these. bars the bees attach 
their conibs, At the lower part of 
each box, in front, there must.be 


an aperture or door, as at ¢,c,.c,d,. 
as high as is necessary for the bees” 


to pass conveniently, and about an 
itch and a.half wide; of these 
apertures, only the lowest (marked 
d), is to be left open for the pas- 
sage of the bees; the others are to 
be closed by means of a piece of 
wood, properly fitted to them, 

Tt must be evident, that this 
bee-hive has all the advantages be- 
fore mentioned. .To lessen or en- 
large it, only requires a diminution 
or increase of the. number of the 


Boxes; and a communication with 


the internal part can easily be ef- 
feéted by the removal of the cover, 
The cheapness and facility of the 
construction of this hive is evident, 
as nothing is requisite but to join 
four boards with nails, or in any 
other manner, so simple that it 
may be done by a day-labourer. 
When the hives are made, they 
should be placed i in a good situa- 
tion: the best it south-east. 


must not be too much exposed to 


the heat of noon, which may be: 
mitigated, by placing the branches. 


of trees to shade the hives, as yiq- 


The. 
xays of the morning sun will rouse: 
the bees to their Jabour; but they 
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lent heat is injurious,.not only ta 
the bees, but to the wax and honey. 
The country around. the apiary. 
should be of a sandy soil, abound- 
ing with plants and shrubs. As. 
bees love cleanliness and quiet, the 
circumyacent space should be kept. 
clean, and free from offensive smells, 
and noise: smoke is particularly, 
disagreeable to them,’ ‘The, boards: 
or table on which the -hives are. 
placed, should be dry, clean, and 
sound; and the hives ought to be 
sufficiently raised to prevent their 
exposure to dampness and insetts ; 
they should also be kept at a dis- 
tance from a wall, to avoid the re-. 
flected heat of the sun. In the 
table on ‘which the hives are to 
stand, there should be an aperture, . 
under each, about two inches 
square, as is represented at e, im 
the following cut: 


= | 
This aperture should be cover red. 
with a picce of. tin, drilled full ‘of 
small holes, so as to afford a free. 
passage. to the air, and at the same 
time prevent the ingress of insets, . 
That this. may not.occasion any ins, 
convenience to the bees in cold and 
damp weather, there must be a 
sliding piece of wood, f, under the 
tin, by which the hole may be. 
completely covered, 
When it is intended to inifodaen 
a swarm of bees into a new hive, 
it must be thoroughly cleaned, and. 
the inside rubbed. with virgin wax. 
It is advantageous to place a piece 
of clean honeycomb, about nine, 
incheg 


inches long,)in the Be i. and care 
“should also ie taken to choose that 
which is made of very white wax. 
This piece . being supported iby 
‘a stick passed through it, offers 
to. the bees a kind. of nest, and 
excites them. to ,continue their 
work, 
_ » The new er being. thus pre- 
pared, the manner of introducing 
the bees into it, fron an old hive, 
is.as follows: the latter must be 
placed upon.one of the boxes. of 
the new one; but as it will seldom 
happen Shak. they are of the same 
size, and exactly fit each other,.a 
board, at least as wide as the 
largest of the two hives, and which 
has a hole equal in size to the 
smallest, must be placed between 
them, and completely joined with 
cement, or by any other means, 
in such a manner as to be 
quite close, and to leave the bees 
no passage except into the new 
hive. As these insects generally 
work downwards, they will soon - 
get into the new hive; and, when 
iti is occupied by about one-half of 
the swarm, some holes must be 
made in the top of the old hive, 
and kept covered, till the proper 
time for. making use of them. 
Every thing being disposed as 
above directed, we must take the 
opportunity of a fine morning (but 
not a very hot one), about eight or 
pine o'clock, at which time most 
of the bees are generally out of the 
hive, gathering: thejr harvest.. The 
comb ig to be cut through, by 
means of a piece of iron wire, and 
the old hive, with the board on 
which it stands, is to be separated 
from the new one, An assistant 
must immediately place the cover 
(already well fitted) upon the top 
ef the new hive. _The old hive is 
then to be taken away, to the dis- 


bees, 
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tance of thirty or forty:.paces, and 
to be there placed upon two chairs, 
or other supports, in such a nian- 
ner. as to be quite firm; but leav- 


ing a free space, both above and 


below, for the following purpose. 

Upon this old hiye (the holes at 
the top of it being first opened) is 
to be placed one of the boxes of the 
new hive, having the cover loose- 
ly. fastened on it, so that it can 
easily be removed; this box must 
be fixed upon the old hive, in such 
amanner (by closing the intervals 
between them with linen cloths, 
&c,) that the bees, upon going out 
by the holes in the top of the old 
hive, can only go into. the new 
one. In order to drive them into 
it, some live coals must be placed 
under the old .hive, upon which 
a few linen rags may be thrown, 
‘to produce a “great volume of 
smoke. As the smoke rises, the 
being incommoded by (it, 
will ascend to the top of the old 
hive, and at length will go through 
the holes into the new. one. When 
all the bees, or nearly all, are gone 
into it (which may be known by 
looking in at the*little door, or by 
their noise), it is to be removed 
gently from the old hive, and 

laced under the box already, al- 
luded to, the top. or coyer being 
previously taken | off. , The next 
morning, if it should appear that 
the two boxes, of which the new 
hive is now composed, do not af- 
ford sufficient space for the bees, a 
‘third box may, be. added, under 
‘the others ; ; and after that a fourth, 
if necessary, as their work goes on, 
changing them from time to time, 
so.long as the season permits the 
bees to gather wax and honey. 

In performing the operations 
here described, it will, be neces- 
sary to defend the hands and face 

~~ froma 
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‘from the stings of the bees. The 
best way of doing this, is to cover 
the whole of the head, neck, &c. 
(over a-hat) with coarse cloth, or 
canvass, which may be brought as 
low as the waistcoat, and fastened 
~to it: through this cloth we may 
see the operations of the bees, 
without fearing their stings. The 
hands may be protected by means 
of gloves, of which the best. are 
those made of wool. 

When we mean to bring anew 
swarm into a hive, that prepar- 
ed as above, and formed of two, 
three, or four boxes, according to 
the size of the swarm, must be 
brought near the place where the 
swarm is. The upper box, ‘with 
the cover fastened on (but s0 that 
it may easily be removed), must be 
taken from the others. The cross 
bars, before described, should be 
smeared with honey, diluted with 
‘a little water ; the small door must 
be shut; and the box must be 
turned upside down, and brought 
under the swarm, which is then to 
be introduced, in the’ same way, 
and with similar precaution as into 
a common hive. When the whole 
swarm is. id the box, it is to be 
carried to the other boxes (previ- 
ously placed in their destined situ- 
ation), and, turnitig it vety careé- 
fully, is to be put upon them. The 
buttons aré then to be turned, the 
interstices closed with fhe cement 
alteaty described, and all the little 
doors closed, except the lowest, 
throtigh which the béés afé fo 
pass. Nothing is more disagree- 


able to a fiesh swarm than a hot © 


sun, for which reason, that the 
‘bees may not wish to léavé’ their 
new habitation, it will be right te 
shade the hive for some days. __, 

But it is moré advantageous to 
form artificial swarms, than to 
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colleé& thos¢ which abandon their — 
native hives, and the hive here de 
‘scribed is very convenient for that 
purpose. ‘The following method, 
M. Harasti conceives to be more 
simple, and more secure than any 
other hitherto proposed. 

Take a well-stocked hive, of 
four boxes, in some of these, par- 
ticularly in the two lowermost, if 
they are well filled, there is ceér- 
tainly a young brood; for in these 
lower boxes the young bees are 
accustomed to change from the 
chrysalis to the perfect state, about 


‘the end of April, or beginning af 


May, if the hive be very full ; but, 
if otherwise, this change does not 
take place till towards the end of 
May, or even the middle of June. 
At that time, a fine serene day, 
but not excessively hot, must be. 
chosen, and about eight or nine 
o'clock, the hive must be divided 
into two, in the following manner : 

Between the two upper boxes and 
the two lower ones, force in a few 
slips of wood, so as to separate the 
boxes sufficiently for the comb to 
be cut through with a piece of iron 
or brass wire. To prevent the 
bees from coming out through this 
opening, and thereby annoying the 
person employed in the operation, 
the stoke of tobacco may be 
blown (by introducing the small 
end of a pipé) into the opening ; 
this will cause’ the bees to resort 
to the inner part of the hive, and 
will keep them quiet. Or, instead 
of the pipe, a small pair of ‘bel- 
lows gee | | 
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is fitted a hollow cylinder of tin, 
or other metal, furnished. - 


Ca 
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with alittle door i, and terminat- 
ing at one end in a tube A, (into 
which the nozle of the bellows is 
fitted) and at the other end, in a 
smaller tube, 2, through which the 
smoke is to pass. Into the body of 
the box, through the door 7, is to 
be put a lighted rag, the smoke of 
which may be blown, by means of 
the bellows, into the hive, But, 
if the hands and face are well co- 
yered, these precautions are unne- 
cessary. Anempty box must be 
in readiness, in the place where 
the hive is to stand; a cover must. 
also be procured; and, as soon as 
the hive is divided in two parts, 
the two upper boxes must be 
taken from the lower ones, and 
the cover must be immediately put 
upon the latter, closing all the in- 
terstices with the usual cement.. 
The upper boxes, are to be placed 
upon the empty one just mention- 
ed, so that a hive will there be 
formed of three boxes: The lower 
boxes, on which the fresh cover 
was put, must be left at rest till 
the evening, at which time a 
third may be placed under them ; 
and when it appears that a proper 
quantity of work has been done in 
the lower box (of either ‘hive), a 
fourth box may be added, under 
the otherp.i5 ene 

In the above manner, artificial 
swarms may be formed; ‘and, by 
this method, we not only avoid the 
jnconvenieneies which attend the 
procuring of swarms in the com- 
Hpon way, but we obtain the ad- 
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vantage of having the hives always 
well stocked. ‘This ought to be 
the first objeft of every one who 
cultivates bees; for it is allowed to 
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be of more advantage to keep the 


hives well stocked, than to increase 


their number; and, in fact, it has 


been observed, that if a hive of 
4000 bees gives six pounds of ho- 
ney, one of §000 will give twenty- 
four pounds. | ¢ 

Upon this principle, it is proper 
to unite two or more hives, when 
they happen to be thinly stocked. 
‘This may easily be done, by taking 
a few handfuls of balm, and scat- 
tering it in those hives which are 
intended to be united. By this 
means, the bees will all acquire 
the same smell; and, it has-been 
observed, that, by the sense of 
smelling, bees ‘distinguish those 
which belong ‘to the same hive. 
After the above preparations, the 
hives are to be joined, by placing 
them one upon the other, in the 
evening, when they are at rest, 
taking away those boxes which 
contain few or no bees. Care 
must be taken to shut all the 
little doors, except. the lowest. 

It may even be proper some- 
times to shut the lower door also, 
when, for instance, any tumult 
witHin the hive, causes the bees to 
endeavour to quit it; which may 
happen from there being more 
queens than one, or from the in- 
vasion of wasps, hornets, &c. In 
such case, that the bees may not 
be deprived of air, a piece of tin, 
perforated with numerous. holes, 
may be used to close the opening, 
instead of the usual door, and may 
be taken away when the bees be- 
come quiet, 

The following is the method of 
taking the wax and honey, with 
little or no injury to the bees; but 

. mer 
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it should be previously remarked, 
that the honey is chiefly at the top 
of the hive, the young brood in 


the middle, and the greatest stock” 


of wax is at the bottom. For this 
reason, when three of the four 
boxes are filled with comb, &c. 
the upper one A is to be first taken 
off, in the manner here described. 
The buttons 6,6, &c. which serve 
to unite the boxes, are to be turned,’ 
or the wooden pegs (if stich are. 
used) taken out; the cement’ em- 
ployed for closing the intervals. is 
to be scraped off; and then.a piece 
of iron wire is to be drawn through 
the comb, so as to divide it. When 
the box A, is separated, its cover is 
to be taken off and put upon the 
box B, now become the highest. 


After taking out the contents of’ 


the box A, it is to be cleaned, and 
avain placed upon the stand or 
table, under the box D, taking care 
‘to open its little door, and to shut. 
that of the box D. “Yo prevent any 
bees remaining in the upper box, 
when taken away, a little smoke 
may be introduced by means of 
the bellows already described. ~ 
The more empty space the’ bees 
find in the hive, the more eagerly 
they go to work. The brood of 
the box B, which remained at top, 
do not long delay to swarm, or at 
least they pass from the state of 
chrysalis into that of the perfect 
and laborious animal; therefore, 
when it is'‘perceived that the lower 
part of the hive is occupied, the 
box B, may be taken off, in the 
manner already described, ‘and, 
after being emptied, may be placed 
under A, ee 
In the same way, the third box 
C,in which there is generally a 
good stock of wax, may afterwards 
be taken off; but this is a matter of 
greater consequence, because in 
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getierdl the eggs are deposited if it, 
We must also take care not to de> 

prive the bees entirely of the stock 

of wax arid honey which they have 

collected for the winter. 

A hive made inthe manner here 
pointed ont, appears tome to be suclt 
as would be most useful to hus~ 
bandmen in general, who wish to’ 
cultivate bees; but a hive may 
be made, upon the same princi-. 
ples, which will shew the work of: 
the bees, through its whole pro-- 
gress, and thereby enable’ any one 
to study the natural history of these 
wonderful inseéts._ * 

A hive of this kind is composed” 
of three or four boxes, with 2: 
cover, like thé hive already de- 
scribed; it may also be of the same” 
form and size. ‘But, in every box, 
on that side which is opposite the> . 
little door, there must be fixed 2 
pane of glass, with a sliding shut- 
ter over it, so that by drawing back 
these sliders, the inside of the hive” 
will be exposed to view. To see’ 
the bees at work, however, it is né=' 
cessary that the comb should ‘be’ 
disposed in a regular manner,’ 
and. perpendicular to the pane of 
glass. ‘This may be obtained, ‘by 
placing in the boxes, instead of the 
two cross-sticks already described, 
in p. 218, five parallel sticks ot 
bars, as represented in the following’ 
figure: PP: 
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The bees will attach their combs 
to these bars, and the intermediate 
space will afford sufficient light 
for seeing them work, If ‘more 
light 
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light is desired, it may be obtained 


by opening the little doors opposite 
the glass; which doors may be 


wade considerably higher than is- 


above direfted, and may have a 
slider over them, by which their 
aperture may be diminished at 
ee 

. The ‘sliders which cover the 
panes of glass, ought never to be 

_ Opened, except for the purpose of 

* observing the bees; because a 
strong light lessens their disposi- 
tion to work. If it should be per- 
ceived that the coldness of the 
glass is prejudicial to the bees in 
winter, it may then be covered 
with a cotton cloth; or it may be 
entirely taken away, and a piece 
of paste-board put in its place; 
for at that time, the operations of 
the bees are suspended, 

Instead of making a little door 
to each box, to be left open when 
the box is lowermost, for the pas- 
sage of the bees, perhaps it might 
be better (because more simple) to 
cut a groove.in the board or table 
on which the hive is placed.. This 
‘groove should be about two inches 
wide, and about three-fourths of 
aninch high at the outer edge, 
and should be gradually diminished, 
both in width and height, towards 
the. part where it mheota the hive, 
as is represented at 4, in the fol- 
lowing figure : 


a —/ 
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ten inches. 
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‘Two ‘advantages are derived 
from this construction, First, the 
little door in the box, and the con- 
trivance for opening and shutting 

it, will be unnecessary. Secondly, 

it is sometimes pr oper to diminish 
or enlarge the opening for the pas- 
sage of the bees, according to cir- 
cumstances, without shutting it 
entirely, and this may be done 
with the greatest ease, by moving. 
the hive néarer to, or farther from, 
the edge of the table; or this pas- 


-sage may be entirely closed, by 


moving the front of the hive’ be- 
yond the groove; but, in that case, 
some small holes must be made in 
the hive to let in air, which may 
be stopped up when that formed 
by the groove is open. 

. A’ farther advantage attending 
this construction is, “that asthe 
groove will have a slanting direc- 
tort the bees will thereby be en- 
abled, with very little trouble, to 
remove from the hive any dead 
bees, excrement, &c. which may 
be obnoxious to their nature. 


aeothier very curious and use- 
ful bee-hive, is that originally con- 
trived by Mr. Tuortey, of Lon- 
don; which, from near sixty years 
experience, has proved of superior 
utility to any othe r—it: is con- 
structed as follows: the lower part 
is an octangular box, made of deal 
boards, about an inh | in thickness, 
the cover of which is externally 
seventeen inches in diameter, but 
internally only 154, and its heicht 
In the middle of this 
cover is a hole, which may be 
opened or shut at pleasure, by 
means of a slider. In one of the 
pannels is a pane of glass covered 
with a wooden door. The bee- 
hole at the bottom of the box is 
about. 32 inches broad, and -half 
an inch high. ‘T'wo slips of deal, 
about half an inch square, cross 
each 
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each other ii the centr of the box, 
and are fastened to the pannels by 


means of small screws. To these 
slips the bees fasten. their combs. 


In this o@anguiar box the bees, : 


after swarming in the usual man- 
ner, are hived, and suffered to 
continue there, till they have built 
their combs, and filled them with 
honey; which may be known by 
epening the door, and viewing their 
works through the glass pane, or 
by the weight of the hive. When 
they have filled their habitation, a 
common bee-hive of straw, made 
either flat at the top, or in the 
common form, must be placed on 
the oG@angular box, and the slider 
drawn out; thus a communication 
will be opened between the box 
and the straw-hive, so that these 
industrious inseéts will fill this hive 
also with the product of their la- 
bours. When the straw-hive is 
sufficiently filled, the slider. may 
be pushed-in, and after placing 
another in its room, again speedily 
removed, 

Mr. Tuorizy has added ano- 
ther part to his bee-hive, which 
consists of a glass receiver 18 
inches in height, 8 inches in dia- 
meter at the bottom, and in the 
greatest part 13. ‘This receiver 
has a hole at the top, about. an 
inch in diameter, through which a 
square piece of dea! is extended to 
neatly the bottom of the vessel, 
having two cross bars, to which 
‘the bees fasten their combs. Into 
the other end of this square piece 
' is screwed a piece of brass, which 
‘ gerves for a handie to the receiver, 
er glass hive. When the bees have 
Gilied their straw hive (which must 
have 2 hole in the centre, covered 
with a piece of tiny Mr. I. places 


the glass receiver upon the top of 


the straw hive, and draws out the 
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piece of tin: The bees now, finds 
ing their habitation enlarged, pure — 
sue their labours with such alacrity, 
that they likewise fill this glass hive 
with their stores,, <2) 
The Egyptian bee-hives are made 
of coal-dust and clay, which being 
well blended together, the mixturs 
is formed .into’ a hollow cylinder, - 
about a span in diameter, and from 
six totwelve fect high: this is dried 
in the sun, and becomes sohard that 
it may be handled at pleasure. 
Another, of a very simple and- 
ingenious construction, has been ins 
vented by M. De Grxizev. It may 
be made either of straw or wood ¥ 
but, as its internal dimensions must 
be the same throughout its whole. 
length, it is necessary that its form 
should be either cylindrical or pris¢ 
matic. Its principal advantage is, 
that its bases are moveable, andmay 
be fixed by pins at any distance from 
each other; by which means its sizé 
may be increased, or diminished, - 
according to circumstances. It must - 
lie on its side, and, in the foremost 
base, there must be a passage lest 
for the bees. Hence, by drawing 
out the posterior base, the honey 
may be taken from the back part 
the hive, without hurting the bees 4 
and, when this is done, the base 
should be pushed in close to the res 
miaining comb, that an intermediate 
space may remain. By turning 
the hive, and making the entrance 
in that.part, which had before beeri 
the posterior base, the bees will 
build new cells, in the room of 
those taken away; consequently 
the honey will be whiter, and more 
pure. | ie 
Whoever intends to ere& an api+ 
ary, should purchase hives towards 


’ the close of the year, when they are 


cheapest; and such only as are full 
of combs, and stocked with a suf- 
ficient: 
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fidieiit number of bees. In-order’ 
to ascertain the age of the hives, it 
should be remarked, that the cornbs 
of the last year are white, while 
those of the former year acquire a 
darkish yellow. Where the combs 
are black, the hive should’ be’ re- 
jected as too old, and liable to the 
inroads of vermin. 

Bees never swarm till the hive is 
too much crowded by the young 
brood... They sometimes begin to 
swarm in May, or earlier, accord- 
ing to the warmth of the season. 
As‘soon as a swarm is settled, the 
bees should be immediately hived, 
to prevent their taking wing again. 
If they settle on a low branch of a 
tree, it may be cut off and Jaid on 
a’cloth, the hive being ready for 
their reception. If the queen can 
be placed in the hive, the-rest of 
the bees will soon follow; but if it 
_be difficult.to reach them, it will 

be advisable to let them remain 
where they have settled till the 
evening, when there will be less 
danger. of their escaping. | 

» When the swarm is. hived,. they 
should be immediately removed to 
the apiary, but the hive should be 
kept near the place at which the 
bees settled, till the evening, lest 
some stragglers might be lost. 

The usual method of uniting 
swarms, is by spreading a cloth at 
night upon the ground close to the 
hive in which the two swarms are 
to be placed, Lay a stick across 
the cloth, on which place the hive 
with the new swarm: on giving a 
smart stroke on the top of tlie hive, 
all the bees will drop in a cluster 
upon the cloth. Then take another 
hive from the stool, and place it 
over. the bees, when they will 
ascend into it, and mix with those 
already there. Another method 
is, to invert the hive in which the 
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United ‘swartns are to live, and 
strike the bees of the other hive in- 
to it, in the manner before de- 
scribed: 

- All. the writers on this subjeGt 
acknowledge, that one of the queens 
is slain on this occasion, together 
with a corisiderable tiurriber of the 
working bees; -but ConumMELLA 
only, has suggested an easy mode 
of killing the queen of the latter 
swarm before the union, and ‘con= 
sequently of preserving the lives of 
the working bees. , This may be 
effected, by finding her when the 
bees are beaten down: upon the 
cloth. 

A large swarm weighs eight 
pounds, and others eradually less, 
to one pound. Hence a good 
swarm should weigh five or six 
pounds. Such as are less than four 
pounds weight, should be strength- 
ened by a small additional swarm, 
The :size of the hive ought to be 
proportionate to the number of the. 
bees, and it should be rather too 
sma]l than too large, as these in-) 
sects require ‘to be kept warmer’ 
than a large hive will admit. 

Great. improvements may" be 
made in providing plenty of pas-' 
ture for bees ; arid as a rich corn. 


. country is unfavourable to their in-: 


dustry, the. practice of other na- 
tions, in shifting the abode of their’ 
bees, is deserving of imitation. 
M. Maixusr, in his description 
of Egypt, informs us, that the na- 
tives of that fertile country annually 
send their bees into distant regions. 
to procure sustenance for them, 
when they cannot find any at home, 
About the end of October, thein-' 
habitants of Lower Egypt erabark 
their bees on the Nile, and-convey’ 
them to Upper Egypt, whien the 
inundation is withdrawn, the lands. 
are sown, and the flowers are be~' 
Q ginning 
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ginning to bud. These insects are 
thus conducted through the whole 
extent of Egypt, and, after having 
‘gathered all the rich produce of the 
banks of the Nile, are re-conduct- 
ed home about the beginning of 
‘February. 

In France, floating bee-hives are 
very common. One barge con- 
tains from sixty to a hundred hives, 
which are well defended from the 
inclemency of the weather. -'Thus 
the owners float them gently down: 
the stream, while they gather their 
honey from the flowers along its 
banks; a single bee-house yields: 
the proprietor a considerable: in-: 
come. - x 

Their method of transporting 
bees by larel, is also worthy of our 
attention. The hives are fastened 
to each other by laths, placed on 
thin pack-cloth, which is drawn up 
on each side, and then tied by a 
piece of pack-thread several times 
round their tops, In this state they 
are laid in a cart, which generally 
contains from thirty to fifty hives, 


‘ and conveyed to places where the- 


bees can collect honey and wax. 
During the winter, bees are in 


so lethargic a state, that a little: 
food is sufficient for their susten-> 


ance: but as every sunny day re- 


vives, and prompts them to-exer- - 


cise, food is necessary on these oc- 
casions. Some hives of bees which 


are supposed to have died of cold, 
have in reality perished by famine, : 


especially when a rainy summer 
prevented them from: collecting a 
sufficient store of provision. Hence 
the hives should be carefully ex- 
amined in autumn, and ought 
then to. weigh at- least eighteen 
pounds each. 


~ bees,the common practice is, toleave 
them as much honey in autumn as 
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will make the hive weigh twenty 
pounds. The honey should be di- 
luted with water, and put into an 
empty comb, split reeds, or upon 
clean wool, which the bees will suck 
perfectly dry. By the dilution with 
water, however, the honey is apt 
to become candied, in which ‘state 
it is prejudicial to the bees: A 
better method is, to replenish the 
weak hives in September, with 
such a portion of combs filled ‘with 
honey taken from other hives, as 
may be deemed a sufficient supply. 
This is done by turning up the 
weak hive; cutting out the empty 
combs, and placing full ones in 
their stead, secured by pieces of 
wood, that they may not fall down 
when. the hive is replaced. If this 
method be considered too trotible- 
some, a plate of honey, unmixed 
with water, may be placed under 
the hive, and straws laid across the 
plate, covered with paper perfo- 
rated with several small holes, 
through which the bees will suck 
the honey without difficulty. 

The degree of cold which bees 
can endure, has not been ascer- 
tained. In the cold parts of Russia, 
they are often found in hollow 
trees.. Their hives are frequently 
made of bark, which does not afford 


them much: prote¢tion. Hence Mr, 


Wuite- observes, that bees which 
stand’on the north side of a build- 
ing, will not consume more than 
one-half of the honey necessary ta 
supply others which stand in the 
sun. In winter, however, they 
should be examined; and if, in- 
stead of being clustered between 
the combs, they are found in num _ 
bers at the bottom of the hive, 


» they shoud be carried'ta a warmer 
With respect to the feeding of : 


place, where they will soon reco 
ver. In winters extremely severe, 
lay on the bottom of an old cask 

the 
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the depth of half a foot of very dry 
earth, powdered, and pressed down 
hard. On this, place.the stool with 
the hive; and, to preserve a com- 
munication with the air, cut a hole 
in the cask, opposite to the en- 
trance of the hive, in which fix a 
piece of reed, or hollow alder, and 
then cover the whole with dry 
_ earth. 

In Britain, it is usual, in taking 


the honey, to deprive the bees ot 


theit lives. The common method 
is, to suffocate them with the smoke 
of brimstone; but Mr. Maney 
has adopted a more humane and 
judicious plan: he says, “ I never 
destroy the old stock of bees; but 
after lifting them, to examine’ what 
honey there is, if I think the hive 
is full, I put another under it with 
a flat: top, having a square hole in 
the centre. When the bees are in 
the under hive, I place a shutter, 
which is of wood, in the hole at 
the top; and that prevents them 
from going into the upper hive. I 
then invert it in a> bucket, and 
strike it with a rod till I think they 
are all out, after which they go 
into the under hive.” 

Mr. WitpMaw gives the follow- 
ing instructions for taking the ho- 
ney and wax: - Remove the hive 
into a darkened room, that it may 
appear to the bees as if it was late 
in the evening ; then gently invert 
the hive, and place it between the 
frames of a chair, or any other 
steady support, and cover it with 


an empty hive raised a little to- 


watds the window, to give the 
bees sufficient light to guide their 
«ascent. ‘Hold the empty hive, stea- 
‘dily supported, on the edve of the 
full hive, between the left side and 
arm, and’continue striking with 
the right hand-round the full hive, 
rom the bottom upwards, and the 
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bets being frightened by the noise, 
will ascend into the other. Repeat 
‘the strokes, rather quick than 
strong, round the hive, till all the 
bees are gone out of it, which will 
be in about five minutes. As soon 
as anumber of the bees have got 
into the empty hive, it should be 
raised a little from the full one, 
that they may not return, but con- 
tinue to ascend. When they are 
all. out of the full hive, that in 
which they are must be placed on 
the stand, to receive the absent 
bees as they return from the fields. 
If this is done early in spring, 
the royal cells should be examined, 
that any of them which contain 
young bees, as well as those in the 
other combs, may be preserved. 
These should on no account be in- 
jured; though, by sparing them, a 
good deal of honey be left behind. 
The combs should be cut from the 
sides and top as clean as possible, 
to save the future labour of, the 
bees. During this operation, the 
hive should be placed, reclining to 
the side from which the combs 
are taken, and afterwards put for 
some time upright, that the re- 
maining honey may run out. 
Having finished the taking of 
the wax and honey, the next busi- 
ness is to return the bees to their 
old hive, for which purpose we 
must refer the reader to the diree- 
tions. already given, when we - 
stated the usual methed of uniting 
swarms. 
By inverting the hive which con- 
tains the bees, and placing their 
_own over it, they will immediately 
ascend, especially if the lower hive 
be struck on the sides to alarm 
them. , 
With regard to the increase of 
bees, Mr. Husparp, of Bury St. 
Edmunds, advises the owner to 
Q2 wait 
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wait with patience, until he has 
acquired twenty stocks, and in the 
month of April to separate ten of 
the strongest hives for swarming; 
the other ten must be raised on 
large empty hives, the tops of 
which should be previously taken 
off, and the joinings of the two 
hives secured with a little clay ; 
which plan prevents the bees frony 
‘swarming. He also recommends 
the prime swarms from the other 
stocks, to be put into three-peck 
hives at least; for, when they a 
pear very eatly, they will probably 
swarm again in a few weeks, which 
should always be prevented, and 
all the after-swarms be united, two 
or three into one; for the great 
advantage arises froma large quan- 
tity of bees being’ kept together ; 
and, by that mode, ten stocks will 
generally yield fifteen good ones. 

The manner of treating bees in 
Portugal, is as follows: A spot of 
ground is chosen for the hives, ex- 
posed towards the south or south- 
east, well sheltered from the north- 
ern blasts, and surrounded with 
shrubs and flowers ; of the latter, 
rosemary is preferred. ‘The richer 
the neighbouring grounds ‘are, the 
better; for bees are said to range 
for food to the distance of a leacue 
from their home. Lanes are cut 
through the shrabby thickets, of 
five or six feet wide. The fences 
between the lanes are about the 
same dimensions, and formed at 
intervals into small recesses, like 
bowers or niches, to receive the 
hives, 
The Portuguese hives, in pereral 

“are of'a cylindrical form and about 
twenty-seven inches high by four- 
teen in diameter. ‘They are: con- 
structed of the rind of the cork- 
tree, and covered with an inverted 
pan of carthen ware, the edge of 


the pins. 
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which projects over the hive like 
acornice. The whole is fastened: 
with pegs made of hard and dura- 
ble wood, and the joints cemented 
with peat. In the front of the cy- 
linder, at the height of about eight 
inches, there is a small aperture; 
where the bees enter. The inside 
is divided into three equal com- 
partments, which are separated 
by cross sticks, on which the bees. 
form their combs, or cells. - 

When they swarm, which 18 
usually in May or June, the- hives » 
are placed to receive them, where 
they settle. If, on attempting to 
collect them, they fly away, a 
sheet is placed at night on the 
ground, contiguous to the swarm 3 
and when they alight, the hive is 
put over them, with the entrance 
closed; then the whole is covered 
with the sheet, in which they are 
carried home. The honey-combs 
are taken out in June, during 
the heat of the day, but not if 
a high wind prevail, or at the com- 
mencement of a new or full moon. 
A person holds a chafing dish, 
with:a coal fire, covered with moist 
peat, to increase the smoke; which 
being introduced among the bees, 
from the top of the cylinder, they 
either escape, or remain intoxicat+ 
ed at the bottom; then the hive is 
taken to picces, ‘by drawing out 
‘The combs, except two 
cells around the hive, are cut out, 
without destroying the bees, and 
the incision is covered with pulve- 
rized clay. Itis not advisable to 
remove them, until they be full of 
honey. 

In this country, at former pe- 
riods, many artificial methods have 
been invented and practised, with 
a view of stimulating the industri- 
ous bee to. still greater exertions ; 
and thus to increase the produétion 
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of honey. Although we are no ad- 
vocates for such schemes, nor do 
we give credit to the marvellous 
reports circulated to confirm their 
success, yet we consider the recipe 
given by the late Prof. Braprry, 
in his Fundy Diciionary, sutfici- 
ently curious, if: net practieally 
useful, to‘communicate it to our 
readers: Take a handful of sweet’ 
yeast, one dram of camphor, half 
a dram of musk dissotved in rose- 
water, a sufficient quantity of yel- 
low bees-wax, and oil of roses 
(which last, however, being an 
expensive article, may be sately 
omitted); pound the first two in- 
gredients well together, and put 
them into the melting wax; thén 
add the oil of roses, and make it 
up intoa mass, which should be 
cool, before the musk is incorpo- 
rated withit. Of this composition, 
place a piece of the size of a hazel- 
nut at the side of a hive, and it 
will be found, that it not only in- 
creases the number of the bees, 
but also enables them toimprove the 
Koney, in the proportion of three to 
one. Yet the learned editor does 
not inform us, whether this im- 
provement is productive: of a supe- 
rior quality, or larger quantity of 
honey, or perhaps.of both. . 
With respect to the Diseases of 
Bees, we shall mention a few hints, 
extracted from the above-men- 
tioned work. 
. Bees are sometimes afflicted with 
a diarrhoea, in consequence of 
feeding greedily on the blossoms of 
the milk-thistle, and elm. ‘he 
best cure is, pounded pomegranate 
seed and honey, moistened with 
rich, sweet wine ; or raisins mixed 
with ~similar wine or mead, in 
which rosemary has been boiled.— 
When they are infested with ver- 
min, the hive must be cleansed, 
@nd perfumed with a- branch of 
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pomegranate, or the wild fig-tree, 
which will inevitably. destroy 
them. van idea 

Butterflies are said to conceal 
themselves in the hives, and annoy 
the bees: these intruders may 
easily be exterminated, by placing 
lighted candles in deep tin pots be- 
tween the hives ; as the flame will. 
attract them, and conduce to their 
destruction. 

In order to -extirpate hornets 
preying upon the honey, it is only 
necessary to expose shallow: vessels 
near the hive, with alittle water ; 
to which thesé predatory insects 
will eagerly repair, to quench their 
thirst, and thus easily drown them- 
SEAVER NE vere ; 

To prevent bees of one society > 
from attacking or destreying those 
of ‘another, Dr. Darwin recom- 
mends a board, about an inch thick, 
to be laid on the bee-bench, and 
the hive to be set on this board, 
with its mouth exactly on the edge ; 
the mouth of the hive should also 
be contracted to abeut-an inch in. 
length, and a semi-circular hollow 
made in the board, immediately 
under the mouth of the hive. By 
this simple method, the assailing 
bees will be constrained to act with 
great disadvantage. 

If, however, this should not suce: 
ceed, Dr. Darwin advises a re- 
moval of the bee-hive to a distant 
part of the garden, and to a more 
easterly aspect ; as he has from ex- 
perience observed the good. effects 
of such a change. This acute phi- 
losopher farther observes, in his ad- 
mirable “* Phytologia,” when treat- 
ing of the glands and secretions of 
vegetables, that the depredations of 
insects committed on that nutri- 
tious fluid, honey, is probably inju- 
rious to the products of vegetation; 
and that some plants are more ex- 
posed and accessible to bees, than 

Q3 others, 
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others, which are either better de- 
fended, or secrete a greater portion 
of honey than is necessary for their 
own economy. Of the latter de- 
scription are, the catch-fly, sun- 
dew, hellebore, and aconite: of the 
former, the Doétor mentions the 
Polygonum melampyrum, or Buck- 
wheat, and the Cacalia suaveolens, 
or Alpine Colts-foot; in both of 


which there also appears to bea, 


superabundant quantity of honey 
secreted. The flowersof the two 
last-mentioned. plants are perpetu- 
ally loaded with bees and butter- 


flies ; insomuch, that at Kempton-, 


land, in Germany, Mr. WoRLIDGE 
says, in his “ Mysteries ef Husban- 
dry,” chap. ix. 3, he saw forty great 
beé-hives filled with honey, to the 
amount of seventy pounds in each, 
in one fortnight, by their being 
placed near a large field ef buck- 
wheatin flower; and Dr. Darwin 
adds, that he well remembers hay- 
ing seen an astonishing number of 
bees on a field of buck-wheat in 
Shropshire, as well as on a plant of 
the alpine colts-foot in his garden ; 
from which the scent of honey 
could be perceived at several feet 
distance from the flower. 

‘Lo conclude this interesting sub- 
ject, we cannot omit the judicious 
remarks of a veteran writer, Dr. J. 
AnpERsON, whose numerous and 
useful works, in every branch .of 
rural and domestic economy, are 


of inestimable value to the British | 


farmer. In one of his practical 
papers, “ On the Management of 
the Dairy,” communicated to. the: 
Bath and West-of- Engiand Society, 
he observes.in a note, that bees, in 
this variable climate, are a very 
precarions stock, though extremely 
profitable where they thrive, Dur- 
ing the frequent mild days, of win- 


ter, and the warm mornings of - 


spring, ‘which are suddenly suc- 
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ceeded by a nipping frost, or sleety- 
rain, these, creatutes. are roused. 
from their torpid state; and, be-, 
ing unable to obtain food abroad, 
they are obliged to consume and. 
exhaust their stores, and to perish . 
from want. And as the warmth of 
the weather in spring invites them 
to search in vain for flowers afford-. 
ing them nourishment, they are. 
often chilled by cold, before they 
are able to return to the hive. To 
prevent such fatal accidents, Dr. 
Anpszrson is of opinion, that no 
method would be so effeémal as. 
that of placing. the hives in an ice-, 
house, at the approach of winter. 
Here they may be kept . till the 
spring has so far advanced, that no 
danger is to be apprehended from 
bad weather. During the whole 
winter, they will remain in a state. 
of torpor, and require no food. As 
soon as the mild weather incites 
them to appear, they willcommence 
their labours with vigour. The 
intense degree of cold which the — 
bees sustain, without the least im-_ 
jury, in Poland and Russia, where 
even, quick-silver is. sometimes, 
frozen, removes every doubt, or 
anxiety, concerning the safety of — 
bees ina British ice-house. | ; 
BEES’-WAX, a solid-conerete,, — 
obtained from the honey-combs, af- 
ter the sweet and. liquid parts are 
extracted, by heating and’ pressing 
them between iron ‘plates, The, 
best sort should be hard, compact, 


- of a clear yellow colour, and an. 


agreeable odour, similar to that of 
honey... Pure bees’-wax, when 
new, is tough, yet easily broken: 
by long keeping, it becomes harder 
and more brittle, loses its fine ¢o~ 
lour, and partly also its fragrance. , 
_ The purposes to which bees '-wiax 
is applied, are. various;, great 


quantities of it are annually bleach- 


ed, and converted into candles. On 
account 
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account of its softening and healing 
nature, itis much used in cerates, 
plasters and ointments. ia 
Artificial wax may be extra&ted 
from many vegetable substances, 
especially from the flowers of -the 
lime-tree, by a chemical process ; 
but we doubt whether the ex- 
pence attending this experiment 
would, in this country, be equi- 
valent to the advantages. | It is, 
however, certain, that wax is con- 


tained in a much greater number- 


of vegetables than has hitherto been 
supposed; and it may easily be 
extragted from the leaves of most 
plants and trees, as is manifest 
from their shining cover, or varnish, 
which generally consists of waxy 
matter. This concrete also forms 
an ingredient of several ‘resins ; 
and may be separated from gummy, 
mucilaginous, and saccharine mat- 
ters, by simple water; from sa- 
ponaceous substances, by water or 
spirit of wine; and from resinous 
bodies, by means of vitriolic zether. 
Bre-Breap is a species of crude 
wax, collected by the working-bee 
from the farina of fower-cups, con- 
veyed to the hive in the hollows of 
its hind-legs, and deposited in the 
cells with the egg, to serve as food 
for the young maggot.—This sub- 
stance often varies in colour, ac- 
cording to ‘the different flowers 
from which it is separated; and 
though generally white at first, it 
4s afterwards changed, by the im- 
purities arising from the steam, Xc. 
of the bees. In some hives, this 
crude wax is said to amount to one 
hundred weight:in a season, if the 
total consumption of these voracious 
young maggots be calculated in 
‘proportion to the incessant labour 
of their supporters; though the real 
wax in the whole hive may perhaps 
not exceed two pounds wéight. ° 
‘Bez-Give, formerly called Vir- 
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gin-wax (Propolis), is another bal« | 
samic production of the bee, which 
deserves to be noticed : itisa kind of 
natural mastich, of a reddish colour, 
and very. agreeable smell. Small 
pieces of it are frequently found in 
the holes and crevices of the hives, 
where it is employed by those little 
artists, as a cement for excluding 
cold, rain, and noxious insects. 
Tn the immense forests of Poland 
and Russia, where bees select their 
own habitations inthe hollow-trunks 
of trees, the bee-glue is deposited 
in much larger pieces, and of a su- 
perior flavour, to what is obtained 
in countries where these insects are 
reared by the aid of art. The inha- 
bitants of the former, generally use 
it as a yulnerary application, to pro- 
mote the healing of fresh wounds, 
Dr, James, inhis “ Medicinal Dic- 
tionary,” praises the bee-glue as 
being gently, heating, abstergent, 
and attraCting: it softens indurated 
parts, alleviates pains, and induces 

cicatrices on ule¢ers.” yleyly 
Stines of Buss are more vi- 
rulent than even those of wasps, 
and sometimes. attended with very 
violent effects. As the sting is 
barbed, it is always left in: the 
wound. When, therefore, a per- 
son is stung by a bee, the sting 
should be instantly extracted; for, 
by its peeuliar form, it wil pene- 
trate progressively deeper into the 
wound, and:communicate more of 
its poison, according to the time it 
js suffered to remain. It should be 
earefully pulled, out with a steady 
hand; for, if any part of it breaks 
in, remedies will in a great measure 
be ineffe€tual. When the sting is 
completely extracted, the wounded 
part should be sucked ; and little, 
-if any, inflammation will ensue, 
If a few drops of spirit of harts- 
horn be:immediately rabbed on the 
part affeSted, the cure will be more 
Q 4 speedily 
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speedily ‘accomplished: ‘This’ spi- 
rit, however, adts only as‘a stimiu- 
latins anti-spasmodic, enabling the 
vessels to overcome the spasm form- 
ed on their extremities. An appli- 
cation of Goulard-water; or a cold 
saturnine poultice, would produce 
a similar effect. 

Another simple remedy, equally 
efficacious and expeditious, is a so- 
lution of indigo in water; speedily 
applied to the injured part. 

Honey and-olive oil may also be 
occasionally substituted with adyan- 
tage; but their application should 
be repeated till the pain ceases. 

BEECH-TREE, or the Ff O2US, 
L. a plant of which there are: thread 
species, ‘viz. 1. The sylvatica, or 
beech-tree, which rises sixty or 
seventy feet high; 2. The castanea, 
or chesnut-tree; 3. The pumila, or 
dwarf chesnut-tree; and 4, The 
Americana, or American chesnut- 
tree. At present, we shall confine 
our account, consistently with the 
alphabetical order, to the fir st-men- 
tioned species. 

This iree is easily raised from 
the mast, or seeds. If intended 
for woods, it. requires the same 
management asthe oak; in nur- 
series, it should be treated like the 
‘ash; by sowing the mast in au- 
tumn, or even as late as January, 
to preserve it from vermin. Han- 
‘BURY recommends, that a sufii- 
‘cient quantity of mast be gathered 
‘about the middle of September, 
when it begins to fall; it shotild be 
‘spread upon a mat in an airy place 
‘to dry, after which it may either 
‘be sown immediately, or preserved 
‘in bags ‘till ‘the spring: the latter, 
-method, however, is preferable. 
It must be sown about an- inch 
deep, in beds properly prepared. 
Several’ of the young plants will 
appear apts in spring; ‘bie others 
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will not come-up till ‘the’ spring 
following. ‘After having remained 
two years in this state, they ought 
to be transplanted to the nursety. 

In the year 1791, Jonnw Hox 
DAY, Esq. of Dillorn, Staffordshire, 
planted 113,500 trees of different 
kinds; among these, the principal 
were ninety-four thousand beech. 
His method of planting was, to 
maé a round hole about the dia~ 
meter of two spades; to preserve 
the best: turf, and place it on the 
south-west side, which,. by expe- 
riénce, has been found to answer 
two useful purposes, namely, that 
of protecting the young plant from 
the storms of-winter, and shedding 
the best soil in the bed of the hole, 
both winter: and summer. It is 
but justice to observe, that this 
gentleman received the honorary 
reward of the gold medal trom the 
Society for the Encouragement of | 
the “Arts. 

The beech is the most beautiful 
tree our island produces. . In state; 
Jiness and grandeur of outline, it ~ 
vies with the oak. Its. foliage is 
peculiarly delicate and pleasing to 
the eye, and therefore. preferable 
to the lime, for ornamental plan- 
tations, particularly in parks, where 
the mast in fruitful years will be 
serviceable to the deer : its branches 
are numcrous and spreading; and 
its stem grows ta a’ great size. 
The bark is extremely smooth and 
silvery, which, together with. the 
elegance of its foliaye, gives a pleas- 
ing neatness and delicacy to. its 
‘general appearance. Beeches thrive 
best on caleareous hills, and abound 
on the bed of chalk which runs 
from. Dorsetshire, through Wilt- 
‘shire, Hampshire, Surrey, Sussex, 


and Kent; though they may also 
be met with i in almost every sounty 
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An anonymous writer on agri- 
culture, says, that “* great care 
should be taken to remove’ the 
beech from woods, that oaks may 
thrive: without this precaution 
oak-forests have become of less 
value by several hundred pounds, 
from the intrusion of the beech.” 

In Hereford and Monmouth- 
shire, the beech is converted into 
charcoal; and, in several counties, 
its leaves are used for beds, instead 
of feathers. ‘They certainly have 
this advantage over feathers, that 
they may often be changed at a 
trifling expence. 

The wood of this tree is almost 
as necessary.to the cabinet-makers 
and turners of the metropolis, as 
oak is: to. the 'ship-builder ; it is, 
however, very liable to be attack- 
ed by a worm which soon destroys 
it~ this worm is‘supposed to feed 
on the sap that: remains in the 
wood, i consequently, the best me- 
thod of preserving it, is to extra@ 
the food on which the worm sub- 

_sists.—For this purpose, scantlings 
of beech, when large, should be 
laid to soak in a pond for several 
weeks, according. tothe size of the 
timber, and the season of the year. 
in the heat of summer this eifec& 
is more speedily produced. As the 
planks or boards are in danger. of 
warping, they’should be »exposed 
to dry, but sheltered from the sun 
and rain; laths ought to be placed 
between the boards, to | prevent 
their contact, and the whole press+ 
ed by a considerable weight. If 
they are large pieces for beams, 
joists, &c. they need only be left 
to dry gradually undersheds. 

By the first of these methods, 
the timber, when applied to use, 
will be found as good and durable 
as elm. It is, however, advisable, 
when beech is used, to prepare 
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that »part of the timber « which’ 
touches the brick-work, with a 
thick coat of pitch, to guard it 
against the effects of moisture. It 
should be felled in the heat of sum- 
mer; when full of sap, which may 
then be more readily extracted 
from the wood than in winter. 
Beams and thick planks should re-: 
main about twenty weeks in water; 
joists and ratters, about twelve: 
weeks; and the, thinner boards, 
about two months ; but-afterwards: 
they should all be gradually dried. 
» When this wood is intended for 
smail work, such. as. chairs, or 
turnery, itis recommended to erect 
a large copper, sufficient to hold 
two hogsheads, in which the wood 
may be boiled. fortwo. or three 
hours. ‘This:mode of preparing 
it extracts all the: sap, makes’ it 
work more smoothly, and renders 
it more. beautitul and durable. 
» BEECH-NUT or, as itis more 
generally called, Beech- Mast, is the 
seed or fruit of the beech-tree, and 
is recommended for feeding and 
fattening hogs. These animals: may 
be secured from. the. gargut, by 
moistening some pease or beans 
with water, sprinkling them with 
powdered antimony, and repeating 
this medicine every cther day, for 
a fortnight. ‘The same precaution 
should be used when hogs are ted 
upen acorns, In Herttordshire, 
where beech trees grow sponta 
neously, swine are kept upon ‘the 
mast only, and turned out about 
the middle of October, or some- 
times sooner, On this food they 
thrive very fast, and generally at- 
ford fine meat... When a hog is 
intended to-be killed: for pickling; 
it should be previously taken home 
for a month, or five weeks, and fed 
with pollard, barley meal, or pease: 
It has, however, been remarked, 
2b mit ibe Oe that 
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that the Aesh of awine fed upon 


beech-mast, is of too soft’a nature, 


aud easily boils away. 


When these nuts are eaten by 
the human species, they occasion. 


giddiness and head-ach ; but after 


| being well dried.and ground, they 


have been found to niake whole- 
some bread: they have also occa- 
sionally been roasted, and used as a 
substitute for coflee. 
BEECH-MAS'T OIL, is express~ 
ed from the mast, after it has been 
shelled and pounded. It is used 
iti many parts of France and Silesia 
instead of butter; 


to oil of olives: After the oily part 
‘has been extraGted, the remainder 
ef the mast, when> dried, is said 
to be sweeter and more palatable 
than before, «and: may be easily 
converted into. flour, of ‘a. similar 
taste and colour to that of wheat. 
In order to obtain pure oil, the 
following circumstances must be 
attended to: 1. The fruit must be 
carefully selected, and all re 
rotten, or tainted nuts, particularly 


those of the former year, should be 


rejected. 

2. The shell of the nut should 
be taken. off, which is necessary 
not only for increasing the quan- 
tity, but: also for improving’ the 
quality ef the oj, because the husk 
communicates, a particular fla- 
your. , 


3. The film which surrounds 


the kernel, should then be remov- 
ed, an operation which is essential 
to the perfection ‘of the oil and the 
flour; for the film, though small 
in quantity, has an astringent dis- 
agrecable ‘taste, which is. plainly 
perceptible in bot'y the oil and the 
flour, where its removal has been 


neglected. Ttmay be separated by 


putting. the kernels into hot water, 


as is practised in blanching almonds, 


- according to 
some accounts, it is little inferior’ 
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- 4. After the nuts are gathered, 
they should be preserved for two 
or three months in a.dry place, so 
thinly spread owt as not to allow 
them to heat, and often turned, to 
keep them sweet; then bruised 
like apples in a cyder mill. In this 
state, the mass should be put inta 
bags of strong thin canvas, and 
pressed cold. The oil must be ex- 
tracted by three degrees of pres- 
sure: the first moderate, which 
gives the purest and finest oil ; the 
second harder, -which yields it of 
an inferior quality ; and the third.as 
forcibly as the materials: will bear; 
from which an oil of an indiffer- 
ent quality is obtained. After each 
separate pacestire the bag should 
be turned, and the mast, after being 
well s shaken, may be ene: for 
use. 
bolt bas bie asserted, that the 
mast, though three times pressed, 
is more nutritive than in its natural 
state. It may, therefore, not only 
be given as a wholesome food to 
poultry, swine, and oxen, but also | 
be rhanufaGtured into hair-powder. 

BEEF, the flesh of black cattle; — 
prepared ‘for food. . This process is 
managed in various ways, accords 
ingly as: the meat is intended. for 


keeping a longer. or shorter time. ... 


The usual method: of: salting beef, 
being generally known, we shall 
refer to the article “ Bacox,’-and , 
briefly observe, that much des! 
pends, 1. On the purity and quan- 
tity of the salt used for this pur- 
pose; 2, On the size of the pieces; 
and the nature of the vessels~in 
which they are kept; and 3/O0n 
the ingredients which may be eme- 
ployed with a view to aprisk the 
operation of the salt.” 

It is an established. 48%: tise 
salt’ proves antiseptie’ only when 


used in a considerable quantity; 


and that a weak brine strongly tends 
to 
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to hasten the putrefaCtion of ani- 


mal substances: hence the neces-» 


sity of making a liberal use of this 
article. 


considerable proportion of mag- 
nesia, one of the most absorbent 
earths for promoting putrefaction, it 
jsattended with great inconvenience 
to those who are obliged to make 
use of large quantities of such salt ; 
because it is difficult to separate 
that ingredient from this concrete. 

Hence rock-salt, though appa- 
rently more impure, is doubtless 
more advantageous, and proper for 
the curing of beef; because its 


crystallization has been accom-, 
plished by Nature, probably after, 


the more earthy base, or mag- 
nesia, had,.in a great measure, 
spontaneously subsided. We offer 


this as a mere conjecture; as: it 


is of little importance to the eco- 
nomist, how, this combination of. 
salt and putrefaCtive earth has ori- 
ginally taken place, if we can sug- 
gest a method of purifying the, 
former, so as to render it fit for the 
purpose intended: See Sarr. At 
present, however, we shall treat 
first of the manner which, by ex- 
perience, has been found the most 
-effe@tual for salting, preserving, 
and imparting a fine flavour to 
beef, mutton, and pork. For this 
useful information we are indebted 
to M. Scuzpsz, who has inserted 
the following recipe in the ‘* Eco- 
nomical Journal,” for September 


1795, printed at Leipzig: ‘Take 


four pounds of common salt, one 
pound and a half of refined sugar, 
two ounces of salt-petre, and two 
gallons of pure spring water. Boil 
the whole over a-gentle fire, and 
carefully scum. off the. impurities, 
After this brine has become -cold, 
pour it over the meat, so that every 
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part of it-may be completely co- 
vered,. In this preparation, the: 


meat not only keeps for many 
On the other hand, as, 
common sea-salt contains a very, 


months, but the pickle also has 
the effect of softening the hardest 
and. toughest, beef, and rendering 
it as mellow as the flesh of chicken. 
But, in warm weather, it will be: 
necessary to express the blood from 
the meat, and to rub it well with 
fine salt, before it is immersed itv 
the liquor.—Young pork. should 
not be left lenger. than: three. or 
four days in this brine, during. 
which time it will be sufficiently 
softened; but hams intended to be 
dried, may lie in it a fortnight, be- 
fore they are suspended. At that 
period, they ought to .be rubbed: 
with pollard, and covered with 
paper bags, in order to prevent 
them from becoming fly-blown. 
It farther deserves to be remarked 
that, though this hquor is more 
expensive at first than the common 
brine, yet as it may again be used 
after boiling it, and adding more — 
water with a proportionate quan- 
tity of the other ingredients, its 
relative utility is obvious. We 
understand that the late Empress 
of Russra employed this composi- 
tion with uniform success; in her 
household economy. Pde? 

A. very, curious experiment was 
tried, in the year, 1736, before the 
commissioners of the Viualling- 
Office, relative to the salting of 
beef. Both jugular veins of a bul+ 
lock were opened, and the animal 
bled almost to death: the carcase 
was then cut open, the intestines 
were taken out, and while warm, 
a tube was introduced into one of 
the large. arteries, which was in- 
jetted with a strong brine: this 
circulated through all the blood 
vessels, so that the flesh of the bul+ 
lock was (apparently) salted alike 

; en apie through» 
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throughout the whole body; for, 
on cutting a piece of the lex and 
lip, the brine issued from’ those 


Parts, Some of this beef was then’ 


stowed, and sént to sea, with a 
View to ascertain how long it 


would keep in that state: but the: 


result of the experiment has not 
been published. Indeed, it is not 
difficult to foresee the event: as 
the arteries were no longer pos- 
sessed of the power of absorption’ 
inherent in the living body, the 
muscular fibre, not being saturated 


with the saline liquid, would ne- 


cessarily putrify. 


AAs to the propertiés of beef, in’ 
general, we'shall only say, that it 


attords.a good; strong, and invigd- 
rating nutriment,. because -no ani- 
mal food is ‘equal to the flesh of 
a’ healthy, middle-aged - bullock. 
Plethoric persons, however, as well 
as youth, in whom there is natu- 
rally a disposition to generate heat, 
should eat beef. in great modera= 
tion. Hence, it is most service- 
able to the robust and aétive adult, 
employed in manual labour, who 
digests both fat and lean with equal 
facility. Yet, when salted, even 
the most tender beef is deprived. of 
a great portion of animal jelly, so 
that we may ‘without hesitation 
pronounce, that one pound of fresh 


beef is equal to one pound anda. 


half ina salted or pickled state. 
' BEEF-TEA, a preparation com- 
monly made for persons whose 
energy of the stomach is reduced, 
either after recovery from diseases, 
or in consequence of complaints 
arising from indigestion. Jt has 
‘been a commor prattice, to treat 
valetudinarians, or patients, with 
viper-broths, instead of beef-tea : 
the former, however, does not ap- 
pear to possess.any. superior effica- 
cy, though it certainly is mere nau- 
sous than the latter, 
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’ Beef-tea is usually made, by ¢ut=' 
ting’ one pound of the léan part of: 
a buitock of beef into very’ thin” 
slices, or shfeds, and boiling’ it’ 
with nearly a quart of water : when 
it grows hot, the rising scum must: 
be taken off, while it continues’ 
boiling for about twenty minutes.’ 
After it grows cold, this liquor is: 
strained and decanted; in which 
state itresembles a light infusion of 
fine green tea: has a very grateful: 
flavour, and is more stregthening? 
than other broths. ‘This recipe ts 
similar to that given by the late: 
Dr. Barry, in his classical “* Trea- 
fise on the three different Digestions 
and Discharges of the Human Bo- 
dy,” &c. 8vo. 68.1759. But, on 
considering the effect of heat on‘ 
the volatile and spirituous parts of 
the animal fibre, when immersed’ 
in a’ fluid medium, we venture to’ 
suggest a more economical method. 
of pteparing béef-tea. Instead of 
boiling the meat, we would advise’ 
to reduce it’ to a pulp (provided it: 
be perfectly clean and fresh) with 
a wooden pestle, in an iron or: 
marble mortar, and then to express 
all its juice.” After straining this 
liquor, a little spice’ may be added, 
and an equal, or larger proportion 
of boiling water.’ ‘Thus, the whole’ 
essence of the meat will be pre-' 
served, part of which would be 
volatilized by cooking... Nor does 
it admit of a doubt, that such a 
liquor possesses greater bracing: 
powers, than if prepared after the 
usual manner; and that half a 
pound of béef in this way, is near- 
ly equal to one pound used aecord- 
ing to the former method. a 
_ It is, however, a common error, 
that beef-tea, or any other broth, 
is more easily digested: than- solid 
food: on the contrary, all liquid 
Hutriment, of, this. nature, -anlesg 
mixed with bread, rice, barley, or 
; other 
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‘other vegetable aliment, requires 
much stronger. efforts of the sto- 
mach to effect digestion. Hence 
we are induced to deprecate the 
custom of inundating, as it were, 
patients, after their recovery from 
chronic diseases, with soups, broths, 
and spoon-meat of “ih descrip- 
tion, 

BEER is a Povinerited| spirituous 
liquor, prepared from any farinace- 
ous grain, but generally from bar- 
ley; and, strictly speaking, is ‘a 
vinous pr odustion, serving as a sub- 
stitute for wine. 

As we propose to give a biter 
analysis of the art of Brrwine, 
under that head, we shall here only 

observe, that all kinds of beer are 
produced by extracting a propor- 
tionate quantity of malt, whether 
made of wheat, barley or oats, in 
boiling water ;» then suffering it 
to remain at rest, in a degree of 
warmth requisite toinduce a vinous 
fermentation, and afterwards ma- 
“naging it in the manner as will be 
described under the article just 
mentioned.—-See also FeRMENTA- 
Trion, and Matt. . 
Although» malt alone might 
doubtless produce a liquor pos- 
sessing the spirituous properties of 
beer, yet such a preparation would 
speedily turn sour and insipid, un- 
Jess impregnated with hops, or ano- 
ther aromatic and bitter principle, 
derived from vegetable substances, 
which not only render it less liable 
to undergo the putrefactive stage 
of fermentation, but also impart to 
it an agreeable bitterness. Of this 
nature is the hop i in a very eminent 
degree, the price of which, how- 
ever, has of late years been so ex- 
orbitant, that speculative brewers 
have substituted a variety of other 
wegetable ingredients, and especial- 
oa ” the wood, bark, and root of 


a 
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gudssia (which see. bas ndépendent- 
ly of the inferior price of this drug, 
when compared to the indigenous 
hop, there can be no: reasonable 
objection to its use; as it is one of 
the few astringent substances pos- 
sessing a considerable share of the 
bitter principle, without partaking 
of the narcotic, heating, and in- 
toxicating properties of other plants. 

It would be difficult to lay down: 
an accurate criterion of the best and’ 
most wholesome beer; as its rela- 
tive strength and. favour, or the 
immediate effect it produces on the 
palate, are generally considered 
the most essential requisites. But 
a well-brewed and wholesome beer, 
whether ale or porter, ought to be 
of a bright colour, and perfectly’ 
transparent, that is, neither too — 
high nor pale; it should have a 
pleasant and mellow taste, sharp 
and agreeably bitter, without being 
acrid or tart; it should leave no 
particular sensation on the tongue; 
and, if drunk in any corisiderable 
quantity, it must neither produce 
speedy intoxication, with its con- 
comitant effects of sleep, nausea, 
vomiting, head-ach, languor, want’ 
of appetite, &e. nor should it be 
retained too long in the urinary 
passages, or be “too quickly a? 
charged. 

Dr. James STONEHOUSE, of 
Northampton, inserted the fol- 
lowing recipe for making Beer of 
Treacle, in the Gentl. Mag. for 
January, 1758: * To eight quarts 
of boiling water, put one . pound of 
treacle, a quarter of an ounce of 
ginger, and two bay leaves. Let 
the whole boil for a quarter of an 
hour, then cool and work it with 
yeast, the same as other beer:” or; 
< ‘Take one bushel of malt, with ag 
much water and hops as if tw@ 
bushels of malt were mapalained put! 

| seven 
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seven pounds of the coarsest brown 
sugar into the wort, while boiling. 
This makes a very pleasant liquor; 
is as strong, and will keep as long 
without becoming sour or flat, as if 
‘two bushels. of malt had been em- 

ployed.”——Dr. Sronsnovuse adds, 
’ that the latter is the preparation 
used in the Shrewsbury Infirmary, 
and he does not hesitate to attest 
its wholesome and nutritive pro- 
perties. 

_ In the sixth volume of the Mu- 
seum Rusticum et Commerciale, a 
work of considerable merit, we 
meet with a similar account of 
making a kind of Table Beer, 
which, from its cheapness, and 
agreeableness, is greatly preferable 
to that obtained from malt; and 
which has this farther advantage, 
that it may be made ready for 
drinking in three or four days :— 


“Take fifteen gallons of water, and 


boil. one-half of it, or as much as 
. can- conveniently be managed ; put 
the part of the water thus boiled, 
“while.it is yet of its full heat, to 
the cold part, contained in a barrel 
or cask; and then add one gallon 
of molasses, commonly called trea- 
cle, stirring them well together : 
add a little yeast, if the vessel be 
new; but, if it has been used for 
the same purpose, the yeast is uii- 
necessaty. Keep the bung-hole 
open till the fermentation appear 


to be abated, and then close it up, 


The beer will, in a.day or two af- 
terwards, be fit to drink. | 

** It is usual to put tops of the 
spruce fir into the water which is 
boiled for making-this beer; and it 
is then called spruce. beer. But, 
though this is done at sea, when 
such tops can be obtained, on ac- 
count of the scurvy; yet it is not 


necessary, and may very well be’ 


emitted, where they are not to be 
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easily procured. . Scurvy-grass, or 
other herbs or drugs, used in myak- 
ing purl, gill-ale, or any other fla- 


voured malt.liquor, may be added 


at discretion. But a little of the 
outer rind. of an orange-peel, in- 
fused in the Beer itself, and taken 
out as soon as it has imparted a 
sufficient decree of bitterness, will 
both be found grateful, and assist 
in keeping the beer from turning 
sour.. A very little gentian-root, 
boiled in the water, either with a 
little orange-peel, or without, gives 
also a very cheap, wholesome, and 
pleasant bitter to this beer.” 

The philanthropic editor of the 
« Reports of the Society for better- 
ing the Condition, and increasing 
the Comforts of the Poor,” 'T. Bex- 
warp, Esq. very justly observes 
(in a note, vol. i, p.. 194), “ that 
it would be a very desirable thing, 
that the poor should be able to 
supply themselves. with beer of — 
their own brewing, without being 
obliged always to recur to the ale- 
house. Iam aware of the disad- 
vantage of brewing in small quan- 
tities ; but that might be compen- 
sated for by great advantages, and 
by the superior flavour of beer 
brewed and drank at home.—The 
following recipe is according to the 


_proportions used in the House of 


Industry, at Shrewsbury: To half 
a bushel of malt, add four pounds » 
of treacle, and three-quarters of a 
pound of hops; this will make 
twenty-five gallons of beer; the 
cost of which (supposing the value 
of the grain to be only equal to 
the expence of fuel), would be 
two-pence a gallon, where the ma~ 
terials were purchased to the best 
advantage; and, when bought at 
the rétail shop, about three-pence. 
I have tried the receipt, and found 
the beer very good: it was fit for 

use 
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use in a fortnight; but it is not 
calculated for keeping, particularly 
in warm weather.” 

We have been induced . to. coma, 
municate these different methods 
of preparing a pure and wholesonie 
beverage, in order. to-contribute 
our mite, however small, towards 
alleviating the burthens of domes- 
‘tic life, at the present critical pe- 
riod. And though we should not 
. succeed in persuading many per- 
sons, in the middle ranks of so- 
ciety, to adopt our suggestions, we 
still may flatter ourselves with the 
chearing hope, that they will hu- 
manely exert their influence on 
such families as may be benefited 
by brewing their own liquors at 
home: instead of carrying, perhaps, 
one-half of their weekly earnings. 
to the next ale-house, and debarr- 
ing their helpless children from 
that necessary assistance, for want 
of which, they are often doomed 
to become additional burthens: on 
the parish, 

Having pointed out the peculiar 
qualities of good beer, as well as 
the most easy and advantageous 
methods of using a substitute for 
malt, we shall next consider the 
most effectual way of clarifying 
this grateful beverage ; and of pre- 
venting it from turning sour, or 
restoring it to its former briskness, 
when it has, by mismanagement, 
acquired a tart or insipid taste. 

Various schemes have been pro- 
posed, and many also adopted in 
breweries, for fining or clarifying 
different beers. But, as the supe- 
rior brilliancy and transparency of 
that liquor, depend in a great mea- 
sure on the quality of the malt and 
water—which properly belongs to 
the article “‘ Brewing”—we ‘shall 
"here speak of that process only so 
’ far as it relates to the management 
- ef beer, after it is fermented, 
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~ In Britain, mak liquors. are ges 
nerally fined with Brena -ivy, the 
Glecoma hederaca, 1.3 which plant, 


+however,. will not produce the de- 
sired effect,.if the beer has been 


brewed. of bad malt, or otherwise 
mismanaged during the different 
processes of boiling and fermenting 
the wort. In such cases, and ‘éspe- 
cially if it has been too long boiled, 
the liquor may indeed “become 
clear, by throwing into it an addi- 
tional quantity of ground-ivy; but 
it will retain an opacity, of turbid 
appearance, because. this useful 
plant, being at. first lighter than 
the liquid, and swimming on the 
top, gradually becomes heavier ; 
and though it combines with the 
impurities of the liquor, and at 
length sinks to the bottom of the 
vessel, yet it is incapable of. cor- 
recting and decomposing those mus 
cilaginous and empyreumatic par- 
ticles, which partly arise from in- 
ferior malt, and are partly extri- 
cated by the action of too great 
and long-continued heat. Hence 
we shall propose the following sim- 
ple remedy, which was communhi- 
cated to us by a continental friend: 
After the beer is properly ferment- 
ed, and a few days old, take one 
gallon out of every barrel, and add 
two ounces of hartshorn-s! havings 
(or filings, which are still better) to 
every gallon. Place the liquor over 
a moderate fire, till it boils, and 
rises to the top; let the decoétion 
stand for an hour or two; andj 
when milk-warm, pour thé clear 
part of it into the barrels, accord- 
ing to the proportion before speci- 
fied. In this state, the casks must 
be left undisturbed for twenty-four 
heurs, and then the beer should 
either be bottled, or drawn off into: 
other vessels, This casy and cheap 
process, not only has the effeG& of 
completely ene the beer, but 

like- 
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likewise preventing it from tiirn- 
ing sour, especially if it be laid up 
in bottles properly corked, and se- 
eured with a cement consisting of 
hearly equal parts of melted bees’- 
wax, resin, and turpentine. 

There is also considerable da- 
mage to be apprehended from the 
effects of a thunder-storm, by which 
ale or beer is apt to become turbid 
and flat, not only at the time when 
andergoing the critical process of 
fermentation in the tub, but like- 
wise after it has been barrelled. 

In ‘the former case, we are not 
acquainted with a better method 
than that of placing (on the ap- 
proach of a tempest) several ves- 
sels filled with lime-water, or 
where this cannot be immediately 
procured, only simple water con- 
tiguous to the fermenting vat; and, 
if it be convenient, both fluids in 
their several vessels should be on a 
level, or the beer might be some- 
what lower than the water; which 
attracts and absorbs the then pre- 
wailing acidity of the atmosphere. 

In the letter case, the . injurious 
influence of thunder may be eftec- 
tually prevented, by layi ing a solid 
piece of iron on each cask: this 
easy expedient we find recorded in 
the Gentleman’s Magaxine, for Ja- 
nuary 1753; and the anonymous 
writer adds, that the fact is ac- 
counted for in one of the volumes 
of the “ Athenian Oracles.” 

‘In summer, especially in’ what 
is called the bean-season, when all 
malt liquors are. liable to become 
flat, the following remedy is’ often 
successfully employed as a preven- 
tive: ‘Take a new laid egg, perfo- 
rate it with small holes, put it ina 
clean linen bag, together with some 
Jaurel- beriies, and a little barley ; 
then suspend it in the yessel con- 


taining the beer :—instead of the 


-mer sweetness. 
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beétries and barley, a few leaves of 
the walnut-tree may be substituted: 

Others put salt made of the ashes 
of barley-straw, into the vessel, and 
stir it till it be incorporated ; or, if 
the beer is not ‘very sour, a smalt 
quantity of such ashes, or calcined 
chalk, oyster-shells, egg-shells, &c.! 

may be suspended in asimilar man 
ner, in order to absorb the acidity 
of the liquor, and recover its for- 


Sour Beer, however, cannot be — 
easily restored in the manner above 
stated, without undergoing a new 
process of fermentation, or impreg~ 
nating it, for that purpose, with 
fixed air. But as the latter is an 
expensive and troublesome method, 
we shall communicate another of 
more easy application. GLAUBER 
recommended his sal mtrabile 
(common Glauber’s salt), and salt- 
petre, to be put into a linen bag, 
and suspended from the top of the 
cask, so as to reach the surface of 
the liquor : thus the beer will not 
only be preserved and strengthened, 
but it may also, when flat, or sour,’ 
be restored to its former briskness. 
The: experiment may be~ easily’ 
made; but we cannot vouch for 
its result, | a 

Another, and a better vetapdiay 
for recovering tart, or insipid beer; 
is the following : add to every pint 
of such beer, from twenty to thirty 
drops of what is commonly called! 
oil of tartar (salt of tartar, or ptire 
pot-ash, reduced to a liquid state; 
by exposing it to the influence of 
the air in a cellar, or other damp 
situation); then mix it in the ves- 
sel, and the acidity will.be quichly’ 
neutralized.—Those who live at a 
distance from apothecaries’ shops, 
or wish to prepare this liquid tar~ 
tar, for occasional use on journeys,’ 


-g.amag wel in famryrae may easily 
| make 
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qmake it, by dissolving two ounces 
‘of finé pearl-ashes in eight ounces, 
‘or half a pint, of pure water, fre- 
‘quently shaking the bottle, then 
‘suffering it to stand for twenty- 
four hours, and afterwards filtering 
the solution through a fine cloth. 
‘Tm this state it may be preserved 
for one year; but beer thus re- 
_ stored ought to be drunk soon after 
4t has recovered its briskness, or at 
least on the same day: and this 
‘small addition of vegetable alkali 
“js, in warm seasons, rather con- 
‘ducive, than detrimental to health. 
When beer has acquired a pecu- 
liar taste of the cask, either from 
‘anunclean state of the vessel, or, 
‘by long keeping, from the astrin- 
‘gency cf the oak, it is advisable to 
‘suspend in it a handful of wheat 
“tied up in a bag; which generally 
“removes the disagreeable taste. 
With respect to the physical pro- 
“perties of malt-liquors, we shall 
‘observe, that they are possessed of 
‘various degrees of salubrity, ac- 
‘cording to the proportion and na- 
“ture of their ingredients, namely, 
‘water, malt, and hops, of ‘which 
‘they are composed; and likewise, 
‘according to the manner in -which 
“they have been brewed. If, for 
“iristance, a large proportion of wa- 
‘ter has been used, the beer will be 
“more proper for quenching thirst, 
‘than if it were strongly impreg- 
“nated with ‘the mealy and spiritu- 
“ous particles of the malt. Hence, 
“strong and sweet beer is the most 
“nourishing and beneficial to thin 
-ahd emaciated persons; stale and 
‘bitter ale, the most intoxicating ; 
‘and weak, half fermented porter, 
“the most flatulent, and least ser- 
viceable to nervous, debilitated, 
- bysteric, or asthmatic constitutions. 
-But, as there is no peculiar test, 
“by which “we can” ascertain “with 
“eNO. JI.—VOL, I, 
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critical accuracy, when the virious 
fermentation is completed, and thé 


acetous has commenced, every kind 
of beer must be barrelled, or bot- 


‘tled, before it is perfectly _fer- 


mented, so that the completion of 
this natural process is effected in 
the stomach and bowels. Strange 
as this proposition may appear to 
some-persons, it is so trae, that 
the infinite diversity of flavour and 
brisknéss obtained from the same 


mixture, when drawn off into dif- 


ferent vessels, or bottles, cannot 
fail to strike the most superficial 
‘observer. | 

Beer always contains a portion 
of fixed air, which being disen- 
gaged within the human body, ‘is 


apt to occasion flatulency and 


looseness. ‘To the mariner, how- 
ever; and those who are subject 


‘to scorbufic complaints, it is, ih 


general, a: wholesome beverage, 


though we cannot refrain fronrani- 


madveérting upon the prevailing, 
erroneous notion, that ale or por- 
ter promote, digestion: this is re- 
futed by the uniform evidence of 
experience, whence it clearly ap- 
pears that, of all liquids whatever, 
pure water is the most beneficial 
solvent of animal and vegetable 
substances. Such individuals, there- 
fore, as make use of nourishing, 
and principally animal food, re- 
quire 2o beer for its digestion; as 
the habitual drinking of malt Ii- 
quors will expose, them to all the 
inconveniencies of plethora, or a 
full and gross habit. Others, how- 
ever, who live chiefly on vegeta- 
ble diet, and whose stomach is 
weak or impaired, may be greatly 
invigorated by a moderate use of 
strong and bitter. malt-lquors—a 
purpose which the common table 
beer cannot answer. Persons of 


‘dry and rigid fibres, and whose 


bile 
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bile. is duly: secreted, ought ‘to 
drink such beer as is sufliciently 
strong and nourishing, without be- 
ing of an intoxicating nature: for 
this purpose, we would give the 
preference to Bell's Beer, over 
Burton, and other ales.—A thin, 
weak, and well-fermented beer, 
is diluent and wholesome ; whence 
it agrees well with the plethoric, 
and persons disposed to corpulency. 
On. the contrary, thick and nou- 
rishing malt-liquors are most ser- 
viceable to the debilitated, and 
especially to wet-nurses; conse- 


quently sweet beers are chiefly nu-- 


tritive, and more proper for daily 
use, on account of . their being 
Teast exposed to dangerous adulte- 
rations; while the. litter kinds 
possess medicinal properties, and 
should be drunk in a weak state of 
digestion, by individuals subject to 
acidity in the stomach. 

Lastly, every kind of beer is 
improper for the hysteric, the hy- 
pochondriac, a 
already of a full habit, or manifest 
a thick, atra-bilious blood; but it 
is of peculiar service to the labo- 
rious, the lean, emaciated, and all 
such constitutions as are not liable 
to flatulency, or any organic dis- 
eases of the breast. 

BEESTINGS, or. Breastings, in 
domestic economy, a term used 
for the first milk drawn from a 
cow after calving. 

This Jiquor is ‘of a.thick rotiatat: 
ence, andyellowish colour; whence 
soare persons have imagined, that 
.. it 1s impregnated with sulphur, As 
Nature has peculiarly designed the 
beestings for the purpose of cleans- 
ing the young animal from those 
_viseid impurities which, in the hu- 
man subject, are denominated the 
meconium ; it.appears rational, that 
the calf should partake of chis be- 


for its leaves, 


than that of a man’s thumb; 


and all those who are’ 
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nefit. Nor is this strong and viscid 
liquor calculated to afford a whole- 
some food; though farmers, in ge- 
nefal, give. it to the indigent cot- 
tager. And, as it is frequently 
eaten by children, whoare scarcely 
able to digest it, we are of opi- 
nion, that it might be better em- 
ployed in feeding young calves, or 
by converting it into. cheese. 

BEET, or ~ Beta, L. a plant of 
which there are four species, viz. 

1..The maritzma, or sea-beet,; 
which grows spontancously by the: 
sea side; and in salt marshes in 
many parts of England. 

2,” The hortensts, or common 
white beet, is cultivated in gardens 
which are frequently 
used in soups. The root of this 
species seldom attains a greater size 
the 
varieties are the white beet, the 
green beet, and the Swiss, or chard 
beet: these vary from one to the 
other, but have never been known 
to change to the first or third sort. 

3. The vulgaris, or red beet, the 


roots of which are large, and of a 


deep red colour. It is worthy of 
remark, that the Jar ger these roots 
grow, they are more tender ;- 
and the deeper their colour, ihe } 
more they are esteemed. The. va- 
rieties of this species are the com- 
mon red beet, the turnip-rooted — 
beet, and the green-leaved red beet. 

4, The cicla, which grows wild 
on the banks of the Taous, in Por-. 
tugal; it is originally a small, white 
root, but there is a variety of it, 
called by the Germans Runkelribe, 
or the Beta allissima of Botanists, 


the culture of whieh eannot be toc 


strongly recammended. The stalk 
of the atten grows to the height of 
seven or eight feet; and the roet 


weighs from eight to ‘twelve pounds. 
This variety of the root of scarcity 


is 


} 
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ts the true Mangel-wurzel, which 


gome years since excited mttch at-, 


tentién in Britain; though there is 
reason to suppose that other species 
of the beet have been frequently 
mistaken for the Beta albissima ; 
the root of which is white, juicy, 
and streaked with red fibres : it is 
sown like cabbage, and to prevent 
{injury to the fibres of the root, the 
young plants niust not be pulled, but 
dug up with,a spade; they should 
then be transplanted on the same 
day (either in rainy weather or after 
sun-set), on a rich well-plough- 
ed and manured soil, in rows, from 
sixteen to eighteen inches asunder. 
The roots, however, will not arrive 
at perfection, unless the plants be 
twice hoed, at least, and stripped 
of the superfluous leaves every fort- 
night; or three weeks. : 

From the first and third species 
before-mentioned, some German 
chemists have extracted sugar ; but 
the difficulty and expence attending 
the process are so considerable, that 
this vegetable will never be worthy 


of the particular attention of the 


gardener for this purpose; though 
it will always deserve to be culti- 
vated as food for man and cattle. 
The common white, as well as 
the red beet, should be sown sepa- 
rately in the beginning of March, 
upon an open spot of ground. It 
requires a rich soil (such as is fit for 
wheat), and a low situation, which 
may be watered occasionally. The 
ground should be thoroughly cleat- 
ed of weeds, and manured at least 
‘a year before it is sown: As the 
manuring is a matter of great im- 
portance, it should be repeated be- 
fore the soil is ploughed, which 
ought to be performed three times. 
Tmmediately after the third plough- 
ing, the ground should be carefully 
harrowed. A rake, with teeth 


‘six wide, with. beet, 
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from nine to twelve inches distant, | 


“shouldbe drawn across it, so as to 


mark lines, which must be crossed 
by others transversely. If the seed 
be fresh and sound; one is sufficient, 
but if doubtful; two may be dibbled 
about the depth of an inch, at each: 
of the points where these lines cross, 
When the plants have acquired 
six or eight leaves each, the ground 
should be thoroughly weeded ; care 
being taken not to deprive them: of 
the surrounding soil. If more than 
one plant appear on the same spot, 
the superfluous ones must be re- 
moved; and wheréver a seed has. 
been unproduttive, another should 
be sown, “When the ground: is - 
quite cleared from weeds; ‘the 
plants grow rapidly, andall farther 
care is unnecessary. ae 
~ Theharvest generally commences 
about the end of September. The 
root should be dug up with great - 
care, and the leaves and stalks’ cut 
off, to prevent it from growing; 
but, in performing. this’ operation, 
though it is necessary to cut them 
close, great care must be taken 
that the root itself be not injured... 
In the year 1755, M. Lurin 
pr CaaTEAuviEux, being of opi- 
nion that a great part of the ex- 
pence of dung and labour might be 
saved, if pot-herbs could be culti- 
vated in the same manner as wheat 
according to the new husbandry ; 
he sowed a bed forty feet long and 
and two 
others with carrots. Where the 
plants grew too thick, they were 
thinned, so as to leave a distance 
of fourteen or fifteen inches be- 
tween the beets, and seven or eight 
between the carrots: neither of 
them were watered. On digging 
up the beet-roots, in October, they 
were all nearly five or six inches 
in diameter. He ascribes their 
R'2 -Juxuriant 
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daeweent erowth to the method of 
culture without manure.: 

According to Mr. Rocaus,, the 
avhite beet is a most excellent fod- 
der for cows: the best: way of 
feeding them, is to mow the plant, 
and give it to them fresh during 
the summer. rs 

» The reid Leet is possessed of mild 
aperient qualities, and affords but 
‘a-weak nutriment to the human 
body. Hence it should be eaten 
for supper, by persons of a costive 
habit: but, though it be easily di- 
gested, its use Is sometimes attend- 
ed with flatulency ; for which rea- 


son, it would be more wholesome - 


and nourishing, to eat the beet 
swith other more mealy roots, such 
as potatoes; or with: those of an 
aromatic nature, for instance, 
parsley, celery, &c. 

‘BEETLE, or Scarabeus, L. a 
well-known ‘insect, of which ies 
are eighty-seven species, of one 
common formation, having cases 
to their wings, which are the more 
necessary, as they mostly live be- 
neath: the surface ofthe. earth. 
Besidés their diversity of shape and 
colour, the difference in the size of 
the various species:is also consider- 
ble, some not being larger than 
the head.of a pin, while others, as 
‘the elephant beetle, are as big as a 
closed hand). 

The May-bue, or cock-chafier, 
4s the species most deserving of our 
notice, on account.of the tormida- 
ble ravages it commits on the terri- 
tory of the husbandman, In some 
seasons, it has been found to swarm 
in such numbers, as to devéur ever y 
vegetable production ; our principal 
objeét, therefore, will be to point 
out the best means for ‘its destruc- 
dion... It. isinecessary to observ e, 
that the insect is first generated in 
ithe earth, from the eges deposited 
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hy ihe fly, in_its perfect tate, 
‘About three months afterwards, 
the insects contained in those eggs 
break the shell, and craw] forth in 
the form a small grub or maggot, 
which feeds upon the roots,of ve- 
getables;; and continues.in this 
concealed and destruétive state for 
more than three years, gr -adually 
‘growing to the-size of a walnut. 
Tt is the thick white maggot with 
ared head, so frequently found on 
turning up the earth. At the end 
of the fourth year, these extraor- 
dinary inseG&ts emerge from their 
subterraneous abode ; when, 1 in the 
mild evenings of May, an attentive 
observer may perceive them rising 
from the earth in numbers before 
him. 

The willow seems. to be their 
favourite food; on this tree they 
hang in clusters, and seldom quit 
it till they have completely de- 
-voured its foliage. Rooks are par- 
ticularly: fond of. them, when in 
their state of grubs. and hence the 
prejudice of farmers against these — 
birds is ill-founded. In Ireland, the 
‘damage done by the beetle was at 
one time so great, in a particular 
‘district, that ‘the inhabitants, came 
to the: resolution of setting fire toa 
wood of some extent, in order to 
preyent their propagation... 

As these inseéts cannot support 
the heat of the mid-day.sun, and 
therefore conceal themselves. till 
evening under the leaves of trees, 
the most effectual way of destroy- 
‘ing them is to beat them off with 
long poles, and then to collect and 
-burn them: or, according to Dr. 
‘L. Motyneux, they are very bene- 
ficial for fattening poultry. Smoke 
is extremely offensive. to them, 
consequently, the burning of heath, 
fern, or other weeds, will prevent 
their incursions in gardens, or ex~ 

pel 
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pel.them if they have entered. The 
Jeaves of the young turnip are sup~ 
posed to be devoured by this’ fly, 
which Dr. DaRwin conceives may 
be destroyed by rolling. 

That very troublesome insect, 
the common black beetle, may be 
extirpated by placing a hedge-hog 
in the kitchen, during the summer 
nights. ‘i | 

A German writer’ recommends 
to place.a bundle of pea-straw 
near their holes, as they are fond 
of creeping into it, and after a short 
time, it should be suddenly taken 
away, and burnt. 

Another’ simple method; which 
is so well known, that it scarcely 
deserves to be mentioned,’ is, to 
place a vessel with any liquid, 
with pieces of board in an ob- 
lique direétion, to facilitate their 
ascent to the edge of the vessel, 
over which they will fall into the 
liquid. | 

BEGGARS require no definition. 

Various opinions have been held, 
concerning the good or bad con- 
sequences which result from the 
practice of relieving common beg- 
gars, in the public streets. “Dr, 
Burn observes, “ that this kind 
of charity; is setting up private 
judgment against public law. The 
legislature has provided for the 

oor in one way, but we think that 
is not so good, and therefore will 
have a way of our own—the worst 
and most abandoned of the people 
‘are sustained by the efforts of well- 
meant, but very ill-judged charity; 
there is one at he says, “‘ to 
put an end to begging, and the 
easiest in the world—to give them 
nothing. If none were to give, 
none would beg; and the whole 
mystery and craft would be at an 
end ina fortnight.’—SéeeCuariry. 
~~ We cannot implicitly agree with 
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the rigorous measures of Dr. 
Burn; for,’ though the legislature 
have provided: for the poor, im 
many, instances. this provision is 
ineffectual ; and it may often hap- 
pen to be dispensed at too late a 
period, for the relief of the dis« 
tressed object.» . 

“The generality of the poor in 
the metropolis, may be divided, 
into two classes: first, those who 
are incapable of working; and, se~ 
condly, ‘such as are able, but un 
willing. The former may be con- 
sidered as réal-objects of ‘charity ; 
but they owght ‘not to be suffered 
to infest the’ streets, and expose 
their distorted limbs, or disgusting 
sores. » The latter class, however; 
is'most numerous ; as it “compres 
hends the most abandoned and pro- 
fligate outcasts of society.» What- 
ever is given to these miscreants, 
may be considered- as applied tQ 
the rising fund of vice and:immo- 
rality—On the other hand, a due 
distinction ought to be made be- 
tween those who have by misfor+ 
tune been reduced to a state of in 
digence, and others, who are va- 
erants by profession. Rovusszau 
justly remarks, that a great num- 
ber of beggars may become bur- 
thensome’ to’a state; that it is a 
duty incumbent on a wise admi- 
nistration, to make such regula 
tions as will prevent beggars trom 
annoying the industrious: yet we 
would reply to this -benevolent 
philosopher, that the execution of 
such a plan has often been’ at- 
tempted, but has succeeded only 
in countries or cities comparatively 
small; for instance, in Geneva, 


‘Munich, Hamburgh, &c.° and if 


credit be due to public report, in 
the Imperial city of Germany, 
which, in this respect, forms a re- 
markable exception, © 

uaa Mr, 
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«Mr. Brzamrre, in his “ Re- 
marks on the Poor Laws,’ just 
published, pointedly observes, that 
<* persons utterly unable to support 
themselves, were always proper 
objects for parochial relief; but the 
idle, lazy, and abandoned, who 
now, to the shame of our modern 
governors of parishes, crowd every 
~ poor-house, were, and. still ought 
to.be, objects of punishment, If 
those (he adds), who are entrusted 
_ with the care and management of 
the poor, would exercise an im- 
partial and honest discrimination 
among the persons who apply to 
them for relief, poor-houses would 
be less frequented; the poor-rates 
considerably reduced; and, by 
turning those receptacles into 
work-houses, vicious idleness be 
checked, and. virtuous industry 
greatly promoted.” , : 

It does not behoye us to pro- 
nounce judgment on beggars; but, 
refleCting on the contagious, ten; 
dency of street-legging, as an al- 
urement to those whose moral 
principles are weak, or corrupted, 
we shall conclude in the wards of 
alearned magistrate, who empha- 
tically says, in one the latest critical 
- journals, “ that the enormous sums 
which have of late years keen rais- 
ed for the support of the Poor, are 
not-only a national grievance, but 
a national disgrace !’—See farther, 
‘POOR-HOUSES. . 

Belladonna. Seg Deadly Nicur- 
SHADE. ida 

BELLES LETTRES, or polite 
literature, a, very, comprehensive 
expression, though not easily de- 
“fined. Ourindustrious predecessors, 
the editors of the “ Encyclopediu 
Britannica,” justly complain that 
they cannot find either a clear de- 
finition, or a gyecinct explanation, 


of the words Belles Lettres, norany 


count for their causes. 


hending Oratory and Poetry; which 
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summary of those sciences which 
are comprehended, under this ge- 
neral and colleétive denomination. 
With diffidence we venture to as- 
sert, that, to us, 1t does not appear 
a vague term; and though neither 
the voluminous French nor English 
DiGionaries contain an analysis of 
this expression, our difficulties, in - 
this respe&t, are by no means in- 
surmountable. . 

_ When we consider the influence 
or effect of polite literature on the 
moral and intellectual character of 
man, it may be defined to be that 
extensive ramification of the sub- 
jeélive sciences, which are peculi- 
arly calculated to improye the 
heart, and. enlarge the mind, in 
contradistinétion to those objective, 
oer physical sciences, which princi- 
pally tend to increase the know- 
ledge of the senses, while they ex- 


plain the nature of external ob- 


jects, and are therefore denomi- 

nated Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, including Natural His- 
tory in ail its branches. Of the 

latter, we shall treat in their proper 

places; and confine our analysis, 

at present, to the Belles Lettres. 

These useful and elegant acquire- 

ments distinguish the accomplished 
scholar from the illiterate mechanic, 

who studies and applies the effects 

of motion, form, yariety, and action, 

while the former endeavours to ac- 

It would 

be inconsistent with our plan, to 

accompany every department of 
polite Jiterature with a separate de- 

finition ; which would extend this 

article beyond its proper limits, 

Hence we shall content ourselves, 

with exhibiting merely an outline 

of the branches of this extensive 

tree of learning. . 

1. The Arts of Speech, compre- 


last 
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Yast is again divided into epic, dra- 
matic, lyric, &c. | 

2, Ornamental Gardening. 
3. Elegant Architecture. 

4, Music, vocal and instru- 
mental. 
~ 5, The Gymmastic Arts, such as 
Dancing, Fencing, Riding, &c. 

6. The Art of Drawing, which 


includes Painting, Engraving, 
Carving on Wood, Basso Relievo, 
and Mosaic Work. 


7, The Art of Printing, the most 
‘simple, but the most extensively 
useful. | 
We cannot, on this occasion, 
differ in opinion from the Monthly 
Reviewer, who, in the 79th volume 
of that work, when analyzing the 
TransaGions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburg!, makes the following 
judicious remarks: ‘The French, 
beside many other similar institu- 
tions, have long had their Academy 
of Sciences, and also that of Beéles 
Lettres. ‘The gentlemen addicted 
to philosophical inquiries, knew the 
value of the former, and the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and. Belles. Lettres form a 
body of criticism and curious in- 
vestigation, not equalled by any 
other polite nation in Europe. We 
have, indeed, in this country, the 
Royal Society, and the history of 
their Philosophical Transactions. 
Why polite literature has not been 
thought worthy of some public in- 
stitution, no good reason can be 
assigned. The true cause, per- 
haps, is, that political ferments, 
party disputes, the violence of fac- 
tion, ‘and the interesting objects of 
trade,’ which naturally engross the 
thoughts of a great commercial 
country, may have contributed to 
make the poets, the historians, 
and the orators of antiquity, appear 
too frivolous, and unworthy of at- 
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tention. Letters, it is true, have 
been cultivated in England, not- 


withstanding all discouragements 5 


but it must be allowed, that they 
would have been cultivated to 
more advantage by a body of men 
assembled tnder the royal patro- 
nage. The want of such an in- 
stitution hasbeen always considered 
as a reproach to this country. Even’ 
in the present age, which, to its 
honour, has given encouragement 
to the Arts, and, indeed, has- raised 
them:to a degree of unrivalled per- 
fe@tion, the idea of such an academy’ 
has never-been started, or, at least, 
never purgued with effect. Itis re- 
served, it seems, for our fellow- 
subjects: of the north, to take the 
Jead in this important busihess. 
BELL-FLOWER, or Campa- 
nula, L. a genus of plants compre- 
hending eighty species : of which, 
however, only nine are indigenous, 
The following are the principal: ~ 
1. The rotundifolia, or Round- 
leaved Bell-flower, which grows on 
heaths, and: the borders of fields ; 
with loug narrow lanceolated leaves 
on the stem, but heart or kidney- 
shaped, and sometimes oval leaves 
close to the ground; it produces 
blue or white flowers, in August 
and September. See WITHERING, 
241; and Curtis, Lond. fase. 4. 
t. 21,.—Cattle and Sheep browse 
upon these flowers with avidity 5 
and they are likewise useful in dye- 
ing. The milky juice of the white 
flowers is said to impart a beautiful 
green colour, by the addition of 
alum. The juice of the blue fowers 
alone has been used for painting and 
writing; and DaMBOURNEY As- 


serts, that with these flowers he 


dyed wool and cloth of -a fine vi- 
gogne colour, having previously im- 
mersed them in‘a properly diluted 
solution of bismuth, - - Piha ats 

R 4 2, The 
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3, The latifolia, or Giant Bell- 
flower, with oval. lance-shaped 
leaves, a very simple cylindrical 
stem, solitary flowers (in August), 
and..pendent seed.; it grows in 
thickets, and. under hedges. See 
Wirie243, and Engl, Bot. t..302. 
The roots of this species are like 
Wise-an useful addition to salads. 
(4, The rapunculoides, or Creep- 
ing Bell-flower, with heart, and 
lance-shaped. leaves, a. branchy 
stalk, «pendent flowers, and re- 
flected flower-cups... It. grows in 
thickets, blows in August, but -is 
extremely scarce, though it has for- 
merly been found in some woods 
among yew-trees, in Oxfordshire ; 
and recently at Blair, .in Scotland, 
Lhe roots of this. species are like- 
Wise esculent, and cattle are fond 
of its leaves. 
(ySv-Lhe elomerata, or Clustered- 
Bell-flower, . with angular stems, 
and,sessile flowers terminating ina 
head. It grows on high calcareous 
lands, ,and blossoms in July and 
August. See, Wirn. 244, and 
Engl. Bot. t. 90., Although bees 
eagerly frequent the flowers of this 
species, yet it should be carefully 
extirpated ‘from.’ meadows. and 
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fields, .as. being a pernicious food= 
for cattle, © es Sa 
Bellis... See Darsy, 
BELLOWS, an apparatus so 


2% 


_ contrived, as alternately to inspire 
p-. and expel the air. This machine is, 


too well known to require a parti- 
cular description. It is used in 
chambers, kitchens, forges, and 
founderies, as likewise for organs, 
and other pneumatic. instruments,, 
to introduce into them,a proper vo- 
lume of air. | 8 
Anacuarsis, the Scythian, is, 
recorded as the inventor of bellows. 
Their aGtion bears.an affinity to that 
of the lungs; for what is called 
blowing in the former, is an illus- 
tration of respiring in. the latter, 
Animal life may, on some occasions, 
be supported by blowing into the 
lungs with a pair of bellows; espe- 
cially in accidents of drowning or 
suffocation. 
Hessian. Bellows, a contrivance 
for supplying a mine with fresh air, — 
for the respiration of the miners, 
This'machine has been improved 
by M. Papin, who has changed its 
cylindrical into a spiral form. 
BELLY-ACH, or Colic, is a dis= 
ease which may arise from. various. 
causes, and is generally accompa- 
nied with costiveness, thoughsome- 
times also with diarrhoea, especially 
in children. Adults frequently be- 
come. liable to attacks of this ma- 
lady, in consequence .of excess in 
eating, or after partaking of incon- 
gruous mixtures, or dishes, which 
may occasion a distension of the 
bowels, he ieied 
" The symptoms of this complaint, 
in infants, are, sudden cries, con- 


traction of the thighs towards the 


belly, striking with the feet, distor- 
tions of the face, not unlike. those 
in laughing, hastily seizing and re- 


Iinquishing the maternal breast 
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acid erutations, &c.—If the child 

be costive, it will be necessary to 
relieve the bowels with very small 
doses of manna and rhubarb, given 
in chamomile tea, every half hour, 
till they produce the desired effect: 
sometimes a small quantity of the 
powder of gum arabic is an useful 
addition, ‘When green feces are 
discharged, a few drams of mag- 
nesia, with one or two of rhubarb, 
according to the age of the infant, 
may be given with advantage; but 
the greatest benefit will, on such 
occasions, be derived from a proper 
application of clysters, composed 
either of a decoction of chamomile, 
with a spoonful or two of sweet oi, 
and a few grains of salt; or milk, 
oil and sugat, or merely a solution 
of white soap and water; which 
last is the cheapest, and most efh- 
cacious. Cataplasms, or the com- 
mon poultice, made of bread, milk, 
and oil, may likewise be applied to 
the lower part of the belly, and re- 
_ peated as often as they grow cold ; 
adding every time the necessary 
portion of new milk, to give them 
a proper consistence. See Corie. 

Belts, acroamatic. See QUACKE- 
RY. 

Benefit of Clergy.—See CLERGY. 
_ BENE-SEED, the production of 
an American plant, the botanical 
name of which we have not been 
‘able to ascertain. According to a 
Jetter of Mr. J. Moret, inserted in 
the first volume of the “ Transac- 
tions of | the American Philosophical 
Society ;” this seed yields an oil of 
an equal, and even preferable qua- 
Jity, to Florence oil : one hundred 
weight of seed will produce ninety 
pounds of oil; its cultivation, there- 
tore, deserves to >be , strongly recom- 
Inended. 
’ BENT GRASS, or Agrostis, a 
genus of grasses comprehending 
forty-one species, of which, accor¢ 
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ing to Dr. Smirx, only eight are 
indigenous; though Dr. Hurry 
enumerates fourteen: of these, 
however, we shall take notice of 
only two: | 

1. The Spicaventi, or Silky 
Bent-grass: it grows to the height 
of three or four feet, on dry sandy 
telds. See Wiru. 126.—When 
young, it affords a tolerable fodder 
for cattle; but should not be given 
to them.in its mature state, as its 
sharp leaves are apt to injure their 
gums. With a decottion of the 
brown flowers and stalks of this 
species, linen may be dyed of a 
pleasing yellow colour, merely. by 
repeated dippings, without any 
farther addition, except a little 
alum, which gives it a grecnish 
shade. The stalks are used by 
the Russians and Yartars, for ma- 
nufacturing beautiful basket-work. 

2... be stolonifera,, Creeping 
Bent-grass, or Blue Squitch- 
grass, grows in moist fields and 
meadows ; see, With. 131. 

It deserves tobe cultivated, as it 
produces a wholesome and nourish- 
ing fodder for cattle; and, at the 
same time, suppresses. the growth 
of mosses, and other weeds, by its 
quick and luxuriant vegetation. _ 

BENZ OINE, a concrete resin- 
ous juice, obtained, according to 
Mr. DRYANDER, | from the Shiraz 


tenxoe, L. a tree which grows 


chiefly in the island of Sumatra. 
It is imported from the East Indies, 
in laree masses composed. of white 
and light brown pieces, or yel- 
lowish drops, which easily break 
between the fingers. ‘This resin is 
extremely fragrant, especially when 
heated; and, ih acold state, it has a 
sweetish taste. 

When exposed, in proper ¥ yes- 
sels, to the action of fire, benzoine 
yields a considerable proportion of 
_ a white saline concrete, called: 

Flowers 
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. Flowers of Benxoine, or Benxoic 
acid: this chemical production ‘is 
obtained in a cheap and easy way, 
imvented by Mr. Scnrzie; his 
“process is as follows: Take one 
- dram of the’ salt of benzaine, 
and dissolve it gradually in three 
ounces of boiling water; then strain 
the liquor, while hot, into a glass 
vessel which has previously been 
~ heated; Jet it stand till the crystals 


are formed, and afterwards care-. 


folly decant the solution, and se- 
parate all the salt, by repeated 
‘gentle evaporations and crystalli- 
zations. As, on account of their 
exireme lightness, flowers of ben- 
zone cannot be easily reduced to 
powder, it is advisable to preserve 
them in the form of a fine precipi- 
tate. When properly made, they 
have an agreeable taste and a fra- 
~ grant smell. «Spirit of wine dis- 


solves them completely, as well as - 


water by the assistance of heat. 
In order to keep them suspended 
_ in the latter medium, sugar must 

be added, and, in that state, they 
may be easily formed into a- bal- 
samic syrup. In diseases of the 
breast, from twenty to thirty grains 
were formerly administered, and 


held in great estimation as a’ pec-. 


toral and. sudorific medicine; but 
they are at present seldom em- 
ployed, except as an ingredient in 
the well-known paregoric. elixir, 
and likewise in the camphorated 
tin€ture of opium. 

As a perfume and cosmetic, the 
solution of flowers of benzoine still 
maintain their reputation’ at the 
toilette; though, we believe, that 
their efficacy is not superior tothe 
crystals of lemon juice, or even the 
salt obtained from the ashes of 
‘bean-straw, and that their agree- 
able odour is the only superiority 
which they possesg, ~~ * 
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Animal Benzoine, or a Salt of 
similar properties to that obtained 
from the Styrax benxoc, L. has 
Jately been discovered by the 
French chemists, in the urine of 
different animals, especially horses, 
from which it may be precipitated 


‘in a white powder, by adding only 


a small proportion of muriatic acid, 
or spirit of salt. But this benzoic 
acid has been found in still greater 
quantities in the urine of cows and 
horses, in, which hay and straw 
had been soaked. Hence, near 
cow ~houses’ and’ stables, where 
great numbers of cattle are fed, it 
may be easily manufactured in the 
large way, by combining this va- 
juable acid with lime, and: after- 
wards precipitating it by the ma- 
rine acid, which will effectually 


remove the offensive smell, 


Probably the urine of all herba- 
ceous animals: contains the ben- 
zoic acid in abundance; as it ap- 
pears to be chiefly derived from 
the sweet-scented spring grass, or 
Anthoxanthum odoratum, L.. This” 
fragrant substance has likewise 
been discovered in the urine of in- 
fants, by M. Scurrre: he, how- 
ever, observes, that he could pre- 
cipitate it in corsiderable quanti- 


ties, only during that stage of in- 
fancy when there existed no phos- 


phoric. acid, or similar salt in the 
urine; or, in other words, while the 
phosphoric ingredients were em- 
ployed by Nature in the formation 
of bones. ‘This remarkable pheno-~ 
menon also proves, that the ben- 


“zoic acid is actually generated in 


the animal economy; because thé 


first nourishment of infants, the 
‘mother’s milk, does not appear to 
‘contain. it. 


Hence the French 
chemists have endeavoured to exs 


‘plain the cause of the rapid forma- 
tion of bones during early infancy ; 
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because the phosphoric acid of the 
urine of infants, and the phosphat 
of lime contained in milk, both be- 
ing deposited in a solid form, con- 
tribute to the consolidation of the 
animal frame: and these two sub- 
stances have, by chemical analysis, 
been found to serve as the basis of 
bones. 

BERBERRIES, or Barberries, 
the Berleris, L. a shrub better 
known by the name of Piperidge 
lush, There are three species of 


this plant, but one only is indige-’ 


nous, namely, the vulgaris, or 
Common Berberry, which grows 
spontaneously in hedges in many 
parts of England and Scotland, and 
is frequently cultivated in gardens 
for its fruit, which makes a good 
pickle, and is used for garnishing 
dishes. It rises to the height of 
eight or ten feet, with many stalks, 
which have externally awhite bark, 
but yellow on the inside: the stalks 
and branches are thorny; the leaves 
are oval, and obtuse, with slightly 
serated edges ; the blossoms grow 
at the wings of the leaves, in small 
bunches, like those of the currant 
Ba these are succeeded by oval 
yuit, which are at first green, but 
when ripe turn to a fine red colour. 
The flowers appear in May and 
June; and the fruit ripens in Sep- 
tember.—-See W17H.350, and Engl, 
Bot, 49. . 
There are three varieties of this 
shrub, viz. the berberry, which 
bears a fruit without stones; the 
berberry with white fruit ; and the 
eastern berberry, or that which 
produces a black and sweet fruit. 
_ The first sort is generally propa- 
gated by suckers, but the method 
of planting by layers is preferable. 
"The best time for laying down the 
branches, is in autumn ; and the 
young shoots of the same year are 


“tion. 
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most proper for this purpose. Wien 
this shrub is cultivated for its fruit, 
it should be planted singly, and not 
in hedges, as -was formerly the 
practice; the suckers should be 
cut up every autumn, and the luxu- 
tiant shoots pruned; by this means 


‘the fruit will be more abundant, 


and of a better quality than that 


‘which grows wild. ‘The third spe- 


cies should be planted in pots, and 
sheltered as soon as the young 
shoots are taken off, till the plants 
have acquired strength, when they 
may be removed to a warmer situa- 
tion. 

Berberries, on account of their 
astringent properties, have occa- 
sionally been prescribed in bilious 
diarrhoeas. ‘The Egyptians used 
them -in fluxes and malignant fe- 
yers, for abating heat, invigorating 
the body, and preventing putrefac- 
For this purpose the fruit, 
according to Dr. Lewis, should be 
macerated for twenty-four- hours, 
in twelve times its weight of water, 
with the addition of a little fennel. 
seed; the liquor, when strained, 
should be sweetened with sugar, 
or syrup of lemons, and given libe- 


‘rally as a drink. The flowers, when 
y 


near, are oftensive to the smell, but 
at adistance their odour is extreme - 
ly fragrant. An infusion of the 
bark in white wine, is purgative. 
In distillation, the berries, when 
previously bruised, have been mixed 
with the grain to increase the quan- 
tity of spirituous liquors. The roots, 
boiled in ley, impart a yellow colour 


‘to wool; and. in Poland, leather is 
‘tanned of a most beautiful yeliow 


with the bark of the root. The in- 
ner bark also, with the addition of 
alum, has been employed for dyc- 

ing linen of a similar colour. 
The effect of this shrub: upon 
wheat lands is truly singular; and 
though 
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though well known to botanists, is 
not feral lar to every farmer. When 
“growing in the hedges near corn- 
fields, it ch: nges the ears to a dark 
brown colour, “and prevents them 
from filling ; nay, its influence in 
this respect’ has often extended 
across a field to the distance of three 
or four hundred yards: it should, 
therefore, be carefully eradicated 
from lands appropriated to tillage. 
It is eaten by cows, sheep, and 
goats, but rejected by swine. 
BERLE, or Barley-lig, or Square 
Barley, is a very strong Jaxuriant. 
plant, both in grain ‘and sttaw: it 
resermbles barley in growth, and 
cone-wheat in size. It is generally 
cultivated in Ireland, for malt, in 
the best and richest soil, tisually 
after potatoes: the time of sowing 
is between Michaelmas and Christ- 
mas, at the rate of one barrel, which 
is two hundred weight, to an Itish 
acre; andits produce is said to be, 
generally, from twenty to twenty- 
five barrels an acre. _'T'wo bushels 
and a half of sced to an English 
acre, will be in the same propor- 
tion. For the information of those 
readers who are not acquainted 
with the difference in the measure- 
ment of land, we shall observe, 
that five Irish are equal to cight 
English acres and fifteen, perches, 
or 70,560. feet to an Irish, and 
43, 560 feet to an English, acre, 
The culture of bere is recom- 
mended in this country—1. Be- 
cause it will succeed extremely well 
in any soil fit to produce a crop of 
barley, and even on cold sti if lands, 
where barley will not thrive: 2. As 
it ripens from one to three weeks 
sooner than any other grain: 3. It 
anay, if. generally cultivated, ths in- 
trhdlene, into our. malt-distilleries, 
not only. instead of bar ley, but, 
what is of much. greater, import- 
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ance, as a substitute for wheat, of 
which so much is used in these ma 
nufactories: “and, lastly, it ma Ys 
with great advantage, be given 
to. swine, instead’ of barley-meal. 
Moreover, it has been asserted, that 
an acre of land will yield more of 
this grain than ofbarley. ° © 

Bere labours under the disad- 
vantage of not being easily cleared 
ofits anns, or beard, This has béen 
imputed to carelessness in cleans- 
ing, or preserving it from moisture 
in the stacks ; but the difficulty is 
more probably owing to the grain 
being cut down before it is “thou 
roughly ripe.—If sown earlier than 
usual, it.is still more productive. - 

A correspondent, in a letter to . 
the editors of the ** JZuseum Rusti- 
cum,’ &c. mentions a curious cir-= 


cumstance respecting the ‘cultiva- 


tion of this grain: “ Amongst some 
wheat,” says he, “ that was sown 
last year, a small quantity of beré 
happened to be mixed; all of which 
bere is now in the ear, and in the 
most flourishing condition I ever 
beheld: even’ the long-continued 
easterly wind has not in the least 
affected it; and we may expect it 
to be ripe very soon. ‘I could earns 
estly desire some of your readers 
to try this expetiment, and shall 
endeavour to have it done myself, 
There are many of your readers 
who would be’ glad that this grain 
had a better character, as to its 
cleanliness; and I am persuaded it 
would come into’ great’ esteem 
every where.” 

BERGAMOT, a variety of the 
citron, produced by grafting the 
latter on the stock of a bergamot- 
peat-tree. The fruit has an ‘exqui- 
site smell and flavour ; and its’ es- 
sence is highly esteemed as a per= 
fume. It is extraged from the 
tind of the fruit, by cutting it into, 
lle SE Te 
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“small pieces, and expressing the 
oil into a glass vessel. A fragrant 
water is distilled from the peel, as 
“follows: Take the rind of three 
bergamot-pears, one gallon of pure 
‘spirit, and four pints of water ; 
draw off a gallon in a Lalneum ma- 
vis, or water-bath, and add a suf- 
ficient quantity of refined white 
sugar: or, take of the essence of 
bergamot three drams and a half, 
spirit of wine three pints, and of 
volatile.sal ammoniac one dram; 
. distil off three pints in a similar 
“Manner, 
. BERNE-MACHINE, an en- 
gine for rooting up trees, invented 
by P. Sommer, a native of Berne, 
‘in Switzerland. 
" ‘Fhis machine consists’ of thrée 
principal ,parts *. the beam, the 
‘ram, and the lever. ‘The beam is 
composed of two planks of oak, 
‘three inchés thick, and separated 
by two transverse pieces of the 
‘same wood, of an equal thick- 
ness. ‘These planks arc perforated 
with heles to receive iron pins, 
upon which. the lever a&ts be- 
_tween the two sides of the beam, 
and is shifted higher as the tree is 
raised out of its place. 
_are secured at the top and bottom 


by strong iron hoops.. The pins © 


. should be an inch and a quarter, 
and the holes through which they 
pass, an inch and a half in dia- 
_meter. When the machine is in 
action, the bottom of the beam is 
secured by stakes driven into the 

earth. The ram, which is made 
of oak, elm, or some other strong 
wood, is capped with three strong 
iron spikes, which take fast hold 
of the tree. This ram is six or 


eight inches square; and an inci-- 


_sion is made longitudinally through 
. its middle, from the lower end: to 
the first ferule, in order to allow 


_diarheter. ‘a ' 
‘means of the chain, which should 


The sides — 
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room for the chain to play round 
the pulley, which should be four 


inches thick, and nine inches in 
The ram is raised by 


be about ten feet long, with links 
four inches and three quarters in 
leneth, and one inch thick. One 
end of this chain is fastened to the 


top of the beam, while the other, 


after having’ passed through the 
lower part of the rama, and over the 
pulley, terminates in a ring or link, 
the two ears of which serve to keep 
it in a true position between the 
two planks of the beam, ‘The 
hook, which should be made of 
very tough iron, is inserted in this 
ring; and the handle ought to be 
two inches thick where it joins to 
the hook, and gradually ‘lessen in 
thickness up to the arch, which 
should be about half an inch in 
diameter. On each side of the 


upper pin is a semi-circular notch, 


which rests alternately on the pins, 
when the machine is worked, ‘The 
hole and arch serve to fix a long 
lever of wood, by means of two 
iron pins, and thus it is raised or 
Jowered at pleasure, in order to 
render the working of the machiiie 
easy, in whatever part of the beam 
it may be placed ; for, without this 
contrivance, the extremity of the 
lever would, when the handle is 


_near the top of the beam, be higher 


than men standing upon the ground 
could reach. 
_ This machine is worked in the 
following manner: it is placed 
against a tree, and the end of the 
beam supported by stakes. ‘The 
iron handle is placed in the open- 
ing between the two planks of the 
beam, and the wooden lever fixed 
toit, by means of the iron pins. 
The hook takes hold of the chain, 
and one of the iron pins is thrust 
inte 
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into the outer row of holes, by 
which means the exterior notch 
will rest on the pin, which will 
be the centre of motion; and the 
end of the lever being pressed 
downwards, the other notch will 
be raised, at the same time the 
chain, and consequently the ram. 
Afterwards, the other iron pin is to 
be put into the hole in the inner 
row; above that which was before 
the centre of motion, and the end 
of the lever elevated or pushed up- 
wards, the latter pin on which the 
notch rests then becoming the cen- 
tre of motion. By this alternate 
motion of the lever, and shifting 
the pins, the chain is drawn up- 
wards over the pulley, and conse- 
quently the whole force of the 
engine exerted against the tree. 
There is a small wheel joined to 
the. end of the ram opposite the 
pulley, in order to lessen the fric- 
tion of that part of the machine. . 
From this account, the reader 
will perceive that the machine is a 
sincle pulley, compounded with a 
lever of the first and second order. 
As the push of the engine is given 
in an oblique direCtion, it will exert 
a greater or less force against the 
horizontal roots of the tree, in pro- 
portion to the angle formed by the 
machine with the plane of the ho- 
rizon; and the angle of 45° is the 
maximum, or that when the ma- 
chine will exert its greatest force 
against the horizontal roots of the 
trec.. 

Bethlehem. See Srar of Beth- 
FO ih yl 

BETONY (Wood), or Betonica 
officinalis, I. alow perennial plant, 
growing wild in woods and thick- 
ets; its flowers, which appear in 
July and August, are of a purplish 
colour, and stand in spikes on the 


tops of the stalks,— See Wiru, 
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630; and Curr. Lond.. fase. Bo 


t. 33. 

Tanners have employed this plant 
as a substitute for oak-bark ;. atid, . 
according to: DamBourney, the 
leaves and branches of the betony, 
wed in blossom, may. be used for 
dyeing wool of a permanent dark- 
brown colour, when _ previously 
dressed in a wéak solution of bis- 
muth. CN a age: 

The Jeaves and flowers have 
a bitterish taste, accompanied with 


*a weak aromatic flavour, They are 


mild corroborants; and, when in-< 
fused, or gently boiled, the decoc- 
tion may be drank as tea: a strong 


‘tinéture made in rectified ‘spirit, 


has proved beneficial in laxity and 
debility,, when taken in small, re- 
peated doses. 2 
It is remarkable, that the roots 
of this plant greatly differ in qua- 
lity from the other parts: the for- 
mer are bitter, nauseous, and, like 
the roots of hellebore, occasion 


‘violent diarrhoea; when taken ina 


small dose. It is farther affirmed, 
that betony affects those who ga- 
ther any quantity of its leaves and 
flowers, with a disorder resembling 
the effects of intoxication. 

Betula, See Bircu. 

BEZOAR, in natural. history 
and medicine, is a calculous con- 
cretion, found in the stomach of 
animals of the goat kind. It is a 
morbid substance, possessing nei- 
ther taste nor smell, and it cannot » 
be considered in any other light 
than as a weak absorbent. In a 
more comprehensive sense, bezoar 
includes all concrete substances 
formed in the intestines of ani- 
mals: hence pearls, and the con- 
cretions called crab’s eyes, belong 


to the class of bezoars!. 


Fossil Bexoar, is a kind of stone 
formed like the animal bezoar of 
: several 


t 
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several coats round some extrane- 


ous body. It is found in Sicily; in 
sand and clay-pits. 
Bidens. See Maryvcotp. 


- BIENNIAL PLANTS are those 
of only two years duration. Several 
vegetables are of this tribe: being 
raised from seed, they generally at- 
tain perfeCtion the first year; and 
in the following spring, or summer, 
they produce their flowers and 
seeds, and soon afterwards decay. 

Biennials consist of-esculents, 
and flower-plants.. The former in- 
clude the cabbage, savoy, carrot, 
parsnip, beet, onion, leek, &c.; and 
the latter, the Canterbury bell, 
French honey-suckle, wall-flower, 
stock July-flower, Sweet-William, 
China-pink, common-pink, carna- 
‘tion, scabious, holly- -hock, tree- 
mallow, vervain-mallow, tree-prim- 
rose, honesty, or moonwort, &c.; 
all of which, if sown in March, 
April, or May, rise the same year, 
and in the following, shoot up into 
stalks, flower, and produce per- 
fect seeds in- autumn. ‘Though 
most of the biennials dwindle in 
the third year, a few of them, par- 
ticularly holly-hocks, wall-flowers, 
carnations, and pinks, produce 
flowers which, however, are gene- 
rally small, and of faint colours. 
Hence it is necessary to raise an 
annual supply from seed; though 
the three last mentioned plants may 
be propagated by slips and layers. 

BILBERRY, or the Vaccinium, 
L. isa plant of which, according to 
Becustein, there are twenty-six 
species, while others enumerate 
only fifteen: of these, the following 
are indigenous : 

t, 208 myrtilles, or Bilberry, 
which grows in abundance, in 
woods and heaths. See Wirx * 
rninc, 370, and Engl. Bot. 456: 
The berties, when ripe, are of a 


‘mosses. 
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dark-blue colour; and, on account. 
of their astringent quality, are oc- 
casionally given in diarrhoeas, with 
good effect. In Scotland, they are 
eaten by the Highlanders, in milk ; 
and likewise used in tarts and jel- 
lies: they produce a violet-coloured 
dye, which requires to be fixed with 
alum. The juice, mixed with a 
fourth part of. lime, verdigrise, 
and sal ammoniac, affords a: purple 
pigment used byartists. The young 
tender leaves of this plant, properly 
dried, are an excellent substitute 
for tea. 

2. The uliginosum, or Great 
Bilberry, is found on marshy 
heaths. See WITHERING, 370, and 
Engl. Bot.'581.—The fruit of this 
species is not so much esteem- 
ed as that of the preceding, be- 
cause, if eaten in any quantity, 


it is apt to occasion head-ach. 


3. The Vitis Id@a, or Red 
Whortle Berry, which grows on 
heaths, and in woods. See W1THER- 
‘anc, 371, and Engl. Bot, 593. 
Its fruitis acid, and cooling. In 
Sweden, it is eaten in the form of a 
jelly. The young leaves of this spe- 
cies might also be advantageously 
used instead of tea; from which 
they can scarcely be distinguished. 
4, The Oxycoccus, or Cranberry, 
is common.in bogs covered with 
It grows abundantly in 
the north of England, likewise on 
Dersingham moor, in Norfolk, and. 
in Scatland and Ireland, See Wiru, 
372, and Engl. Bot. 319. 

Great quantities of these berries 
are used in confectionary, as deli- 
cious ingredients in tarts; to which 
they impart a rich flavour. A con- 
siderable traffic is carried on with 


cranberries, in the northern coun- 


ties; insomuch, that at Longtown, 
in Cumberland, alone, the amount 


ofa market-day’s caged is said to be 


from 
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from 20 to 30]. It deserves to be 

added, that this fruit may be kept 
in a fresh state for many years, 
merely by immersing it in a bottle 
filled with spring water, and closely 
Stopped. Silver, boiled in a decoc- 
tion of the berries, acquires a 
whiter and more beautiful lustre. 

All the species of the bilberry 

are antiseptic; and their juices, 
mixed with sugar, and properly 
fermented, may he converted into 
grateful and wholesome domestic 
wines. 

BILE, is a yellow, or greenish, 
saponaceous liquor, secreted in the 
liver, and colleCted in the gall- 
bladder, into which it regurvitates, 
as it were, into a blind cut, and is 
thence discharged into the lower 
end of the duodenum, or beginning 
of the jejunum. (See ABDOMEN). 
Its principal use appears to be that 
‘of sheathing or blunting the acids 
contained in our daily food, and 
thus enabling the milky liquor, 
ealled. chyle, after being mixed 
with bile in the duodenum, to 
enter the lacteal veins, or milk 
vessels, which convey a nutritious 
- supply to the whole body. (See 
‘Lacteaus). Hence an increased 
quantity of aliment requires a 
‘greater proportion of bile, to pro- 
Thote its digestion ; and, accord- 
ingly as the. stomach is more or 
less distended with food, it presses 
‘on the gall-bladder to obtain a pro- 
portionate quantity of bile, which 
is then mixed with the chyle, as 
‘before described.—See Cuyxe,and 
“Liver. 

Bile is a very important fluid in 
‘the animal economy, ins omuch, that 
‘from an excessive secretion of it, 
‘the inhabitants of watm climates 
‘become Hable to many tedious and 
‘ofien fatal diseases. A super- 
“abundance of bile-in the first pas- 
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sages, either flows again into thé 
stomach, and is productive of ge 
neral lJanguor, nausea, a foul 
tongue, loss of appetite, and indi- 
gestion; or, when it is determined 
fo the intestines, it is generally at- 
tended with a painful diarrhata. 
In the temperate climates, how- 
ever, a vitiated and superfluous 
bile is more frequently diffused 
through the whole body. Jn 
this case, the skin assumes a yel- 
low colour, the urine becomes 
sensibly impregnated with bilious 
matter, the pulse is preternatural- 
ly quick, and the patient com-~ 
plains of heat, thirst, head-ach, and 
other symptoms of fever. His body 
becomes gradually emaciated, and 
his visage strongly indicates the dis- 
order of the constitution.—Various 
are the causes of this extensive de- 
rangement of the different bodily 
functions; but we may safely as- 
sert, that most persons, particular- 
ly in hot climates, contract bilious 
diarrhoeas,colics, fevers, and chronic 
diseases of the liver, by intemper- 
ance in eating animal food, drink- 
ing spirituous liquors, and by brav- 
ing the sudden transitions of tem- 
perature, from the interise heat of 
day tothe piercing chilness of night, 
and thus checking insensible per- 
spiration——one of ‘the most néces- 
sary excretions of the human body. 
For the cure of such maladiés as 
may arise from numerous and di- 
versified’ causes, no general plan 
‘can be safely prescribed. But: it 
deserves to be remarked, that’ the 
greatest benefitmay be derived from 
adopting a proper diet and regimen; 
beth with a view ‘to prevent and 
relieve bilious diseasés. Hence we 
would advise persons liable to eruc- 
‘tations, flatulency, and costiveness, 
“which arise from a vitiated: bile, to 
abstain trom all acrid,’ watery, eS 
oily 
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ily food, especially bitter and fat 
meat; to abandon hot liquors, such 
as tea, coffee, punch, &c. to regu- 
late the depressing passions of orief, 
anger, and anxiety; to exchange 
a hasty and irascible for a more 
placid and composed temper; and 
on the whole to pursue .a calm, 
steady, and temperate course of 
life. 

Vitiated Bile, is a common ‘dis- 
ease in infants, who are suckled 
by intemperate or passionate nurses; 
or, in consequence of their being 
fed with improper nutriment, such 
as viscid pap made of flour, instead 
of biscuit or well baked bread ; 
animal food, before they are twelve 
months old; gingerbread and pastry. 
This complaint manifests itself by 
green stools, and an acrid quality 
of the bile, which even excoriates 
the flesh: the child expresses its 
pain by incessant crying, and draw- 
ing up of the legs. Nature, there- 
fore, frequently remoyes the evil 
by copious evacuations, which are 


spontaneously excited by the acri- 


monious state of the humours. 
Hence the impropriety of admini- 
stering chalk clysters combined 


with laudanum, or other cordidls, ~ 


and thus in a manner locking up 
the poison within the intestines ; ; 
while the infant becomes most ef- 


feSually, intoxicated. Thence arise. 


convulsions, enlargement of the 
mesentery, a principal, though re- 
mote, cause of consumption; the 
scald head; and scrophula in all its 
forms. “Tustead of following those 
dangerous. praCtices, which are cal- 
culated only to aggravate the com- 
plaint, two circumstances ought to 
be attended to, namely... {. To re- 
move the stimulating, matter, by 
repeated small doses .of tamarinds, 
éombined with a solution of manna; 
and 2..'To counteraét the ae 
NQ. 1—-VOL,1,°> | 


& 


~used by gardeners, 


handle, 
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natural weakness-and irritability of ~ 


the intestinal carial, by the addition 
of gum arabic, powder of salep- 


‘root, or a little jelly made of Iceland 


moss. In cases, however,. where 
considerable acidity prevails, it will 
be advisable to give a few grains of 


Magnesia, in| intermediate. doses : 


but, if the spasmodic strictures of 
the abdomen continue, a medical 
praftitioner. should be consulted, 
whether it be proper to have re- 
course to a few drops of laudanum, 
or paregoric elixir, remedies w hich 
ought never to\be intrusted to 
dabblers in medicine. 

BILL, in husbandry and mecha- 
nics, an edged tool, made of iron, 
with a curvated point. It is much | 
for pruning 
trées, and by plumbers and basket- 
makers. When fitted to a short 
it is called ‘a hand-bill; 
when to a long one, a hedge-bill. 

- Bruix, in law, a declaration in . 
writing, ‘either of some injury which 
the plaintiff has ‘suffeved from the 
defendant, or an offence committed 
by the person complained of, ag! ainst 
some law or statute of the real: 

BILL, in commerce, a security 
for the payment of money given 
under the hand of the debtor, by 
which he is bound to pay the sum 
specified either on demand, or at 
some future day, according to the 
agreement of the parties. 

In case of failure, the payment 
may. be legally enforced. ‘These 
bills must be written on stamped 
paper: if under 301; the duty is 8d.; 
if above 301. and not exceeding 501. 
it is 1s.; above 50]. and not ex 
ceeding 100]. the duty is 1s. 4d. ; 
and above 1001, and not exceeding 
2001. itis 2s. i | 

BankK-Bixtt, is an obligation 
signed on behalf of a company of | 
panko, by one of Maas See 

or 
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for value peeeneer “and payable on 
demand, 

Birt of Re caawee, a secu- 


tity among merchants in different 
countries, for the more easy remit- 


tance of money from the one to the- 


other. This mode of facilitating 
payment in commerce, is now ex- 
tended to almost every kind of pe- 
cuniary transactions. 

Birt of Lapine, an acknow- 
ledement signed by the master of a 
ship, and given toa merchant. It 
contains an account of the goods re- 
‘eeived-on board by the former from 
the latter, with a es to deliver 
them at a certain place, for a speci- 
fied sum, 

Bitts of MorTarity, are ac- 
counts of the number of births and 
burials in a certain district, dur- 
ing a week, month, quarter of a 
year, or a whole year. The London 
Bills of Mortality are composed by 
the company of parish-clerks, and 
express the number of each sex; 
specifying also the various diseases 
of which they died. 

Bizz of Sars, is an instrument 
by which a person who delivers 
goods as a security to the lender of 
a sum_.of money, empowers him to 
geil them, if the sum borrowed be 
nct repaid at the appointed time. . 

BINDWEED, or Convolvulus, 
LL. a genus of plants, comprising 
forty-three species, of which only 
three are natives, namely : 

1, The arvensis, or Small Bind- 
weed, a common plant in fields 
and hedges, but particularly trou- 
blesome in gardens of a gravelly 
soil; its white and red flowers ap- 
pear in June and July. See Wirn. 
‘239, and fingl.: Bot. 312.—As 
the roots: of this plant, particularly 
in wet seasons, strike deep into 
the ground, and injure the growth 
ef corn, they ought tobe carefully 
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extirpated, and ‘transplanted off 

the sandy banks of rivers and lakes, 

where they greatly tend to bind ° 
the soil. Bees are uncommonly . 
partial to the flowers of the con- 

volvulus; and it is eagerly. eaten 

ae black cattle, and sheep. 

The sepium, or Great Bind- 
ee likewise a pernicious plant 
in gardens ; it thrives under moist 
hedges ; its stalk grows to the 
height of several feet, and bears 
white or purplish blossoms in July 
and August. See Wirn. 240, and . 
Engl. Bot. 313. The root of 
this species is very acrid and pur- 
gative to the human constitution ; 
but does not affect swine, though 

eaten in large -quantities: Its. 
flowers are frequented by bees. 

3. The soldanella, or Sea Bind- 
weed, grows on the sandy shores 
of the sea, but cannot be long 
preserved in gardens; its purple 
flowers blow in July. See Wiru. 
240, and Engl. Bot. 314.—This 
species is also possessed of cathar- 
tic properties, so that half an | 
ounce of the juice of the root, or — 
one dram of the powder, is a 
strong dose.» The leaves of the 
Sea Bindweed have often been ex- 
ternally applied for the reduétion 
of dropsical swellings of the legs; 
and, it isasserted, with good effect. 

Among the exotic species of this 
plant, we shall only mention the 
Convolvulus Jalappa, or. Jalap, a 
native of Spanish America, which 
affords the.drastic medicine of that 
name; the Batatas, or Spanish 
Potatoes, a delicious root imported 
from Portugal and Spain, but too 
delicate to thrive in the open air of 
our climate; the sccoparius,. or 
Bushy Bindw reed, which grows 
wild in the ‘sland of Barraneas, 
and affords, it is said, the fragrant 
oil and: wood of J Rhode = and;. 

lastly, 
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lastly, the Scammonia, or Syrian 
Bindweed, from the inspissated 
juice of which is prepared the etfi-. 
cacious putgative substance known 
by the name Scammony. 

BinpweEep, Black: See Climb- 
ing BucKWHEAT. 

BIOGRAPHY, an account of 
the lives and characters of remark- 
able persons. It is the most en- 


tinal 


tertaining and instrutive branch of + 


history, and admits of the descrip- 


tion and passion of romance, with 


this essential ditterence, that the 
characters and incidents ought not 
only to be agreeable to Nature, but 
strictly true. Hence no books are 
so proper for the amusement and 
instruction of youth, who, by read- 
ing them, are incited to the imita- 
tion of great and virtuous actions ; 
while they are ‘deterred from vice, 
by an animated delineation of its 
baneful effects. 

As the subjects of biography are 
the lives of either public or private 
persons, many useful observations 
may be made from authentie ac- 
counts of those who have been 
eminently beneficial to society. 
Nay, even the lives: of immoral 
characters may serve as a warning 
to deter others, and especially youth, 
from listening to the temptations of 
folly .and vice. | 

Philanthropists, who have ex- 
posed their lives, or employed their 
faculties in the service of their fel- 
low-creatures, deserve that their 
memory should be ls 


both as a tribute of public gratitude, 


and as virtuous examples in the 
annals of history. The love of 
fame is natural to the human mind; 
and, when properly directed, is at 
once. productive of happiness to the 
individual, and- general benefit to 
mankind. 


In the lives of great men, their 
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public characters ‘are principally to 
be regarded; but, as the world is 
inquisitive, the investigation of their 
private conduct may also piresiona 
ally be useful, to illustrate the in- 
fluence of example, On the other 
hand, too minute an inquir 7 into 
the foibles and infirmities of emi- 
nent men, is an illiberal and cen- 
surable curiosity. Among the an- 
cient biographers, .PLuTarcH is 
generally allowed to excel. On the 
relative merits of the moderns, we 
shall not venture to pronounce ; as 
this would be an invidious and un- 
pleasing task. 

BIRCH-TREE (Common), or 
Betula alta, L. is one of the indi- 
genous trees which has already been 
mentioned under the head of “ Ar- 
DER-TREE, .though the latter is 
only a speciés of the same genus, 
and ought more properly to have 


been denominated Betula alnus, L, 


The white, or common birch- 
tree, is not of a large growth, but 


when cultivated in a favourable” , 


soil, and a good situation, it rises 
to a considerable height. There 


~is a degree of elegance in its ge- 


neral appearance in summer, and 
the bark in winter is frequently 
variegated with red and white. It 
is “easily cultivated by the usual 
method; but, when raised from 
seed, the young shoots of the 
birch should remain two years in 
the seminary, and then be trans- 
planted in rows. 
be propagated by layers : 
purpose, 


for, this 
a sufficient number of 


plants should be: placed at a dis- 


tance of three yards from eachother, 
in a soil which has been twice turn- 
ed by the spade. If, in the follow- 
ing year, they should produce no 
she oots, they may be lopped to with- 
in half'a foot of the ground, to form 
the stools, in consequence of which 


32 they 


They may alsa, 
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they will germinate with vigour in 
‘the following summer. In autumn, 
the young shoots should be plashed 
hear the stools, and the tender 
twigs layered near the ends. Thus 
managed, they will have taken 
root, and become fine plants, the 
following autumn. , 
The wood of the birch is of very 
éxtensive use, as we have before 
stated under the article ALDER, 
Prof. Patxas informs us, that the 
Tartars cover their huts with its 
bark, and the navigators of the’ 
Volga construct of it portable boats, 
cradles, &c.; it is also used in fu- 
migations, to purify a vitiated at- 
mosphere. The Laplanders cut 
the outer bark into thongs, of 
which they manufacture ropes, 
baskets, and other utensils; and 
it even forms some part of their 
wearing apparel : it is also used in 
dyeing ; and, as a substitute for 
oak-bark, in tanning. The Swe- 
dish house-wives employ this bark, 
after burning it to a certain degree, 
as acement for broken china, or 
earthen-ware. When boiled with 
alum, it affords a dye of a dark- 
red colour. DamBouRNEY asserts, 
that the bark is better for tanning, 
when dried, than ia fresh state. 
For this purpose, it is cut into small 
pieces, and boiled for half an hour 
in pure watet; and the prepared 
hides are steeped in it, while luke- 
‘warm. ‘The ley is again boiled on 
the two following dz, and, the 


‘steeping of the leather as often re- 


‘peated ; after which it 1s suspended 
to dry in the air, Leather hus 
prepared, is said to be water-proof, 
" ‘Phe leaves of the birch give a 
yellowish colour to wool, which 
has been previously prepared with 
alum. ‘hose collected in the 
spring, however, are not so pro- 
per for dyeing, as the autumnal 


he 
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leaves; because the former pro# 
duce a greenish tinge ; but the lat- 
ter afford a beautiful yellow colour. 


They have also been used in-the 
dropsy, itch, &c. either applied 


externally, or in decoctions taken 


by the mouth. 

The fungus which grows on the 
trunk of the birch-tree, is a very 
good styptic ; and when boiled in 
water, beaten, and dried im am 
oven, it makes excellent, touch- 
wood, : 

Birch-twigs are used for fishing: 
rods and brooms; as well as by 
bird-catchers, who smear them 
with bird-lime. pit 

Birch-Wine was “formerly in 
considerable repute, as a remedy 
for nephritic disorders, but is dis- 
used in modern praGtice. As it is 
a rich cordial, and, according to 
Dr. Neepuam, an excellent re- 
medy for consumption, and. the 
scurvy, we shall acquaint our 
readers with the method of pre- 
paring it ; though we have no ex- 
perience of its medicinal powers. . - 

The juice or sap of the birch- 
tree, should be extracted about 


‘the beginning of March, when the 


buds begin to swell, and before 
they have opened their leaves. An 
incision, or hole must be made.in 
the trunk, almost as deep as the 
pith, under some branch of a 
well-spreading tree, on, its south- 
western side, and about one foot 
above the ground: a hollow tube 
should then be fitted to the aper- 
ture, through which the sap wilk 
flow similar to distillation, On ap- 
plying a little mould to the orifice, 
the wound will heal, and the bark 
afterwards close. Some) persons: 
are of opinion, that the sap drawn 


from the trunk of the tree, is not 


so pure as that obtained ‘from its 
higher branches. | To. prevent this 
| juce 


I< 
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juice from fermenting, till a suffi- 
cient quantity is procured, the 
bottles in which it is collected, 
ought to be immediately stopped. 

_ One of the best methods of 
making birch-wine is as follows : 
to every gallon of the sap, add a 
“pint of honey, or a pound of sugar, 
stir the whele together, and boil 
it for an hour with a few cloves, 
and a little lemon peel; at the 
same time carefully scum the rising 
impurities. _ When cool, a few 
spoonfuls of new ale should be 
added, to induce aproper degree of 
fermentation ; and, after the yeast 
has settled, the’ wine should be 
bottled up, and kept for use. if 
this liquor be prepared with pro- 
per attention, it becomes so strong 
that the common. stone bottles, 
into which it is decanted, fre- 
. quently burst. 

Bircu-Tree (Dwarf), or, Be- 
tula nana, L. an indigenous, creep- 
ing plant, which grows on moist 
heaths, and rarely excceds three 
feet in height. It has roundish 
leaves, tender branches, a smooth 
bark, and its flower-catkins are 
uncommonly small: this ‘diminu- 
tive tree, however, is more com- 
mon in the marshy parts of Russia, 
Sweden, and on the mountains of 
Lapland and Norway, than in 
- Britain. From its fibrous roots, 
the Norwegians and Laplanders 
manufacture very beautiful _car- 
pets; and its leaves are said to 
produce a more delicate yellow 
colour, than those of the Common 
birch. 

BIRD is a biped animal, pro- 
vided with a bill, and covered with 
feathers, having two wings, by 
which it is enabled to fly, except 
in a few instances. The science 
which treats of birds, in ‘general, 


is called Ornithology; to which 
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article we refer the reader, for. 
farther particulars respeGing the 
feathered tribe. But the uses, &c. 
of the various species, will be 
stated under their different heads, 

Brrp-Catz isa stick split atone — 
end, and containing a leaf of some 
plant, by which the notes of dif- 
ferent birds are imitated, and they 
are thus attracted to the net, snare, 
or lime-twig. ‘Thus, a laurel-leaf 
fitted to the bird-call, enables a 
skilful whistler to produce accents 
resembling those of lapwings; a 
leek, those of nightingales, &c. 

Birp-Catcuine is the art of 
taking birds, whether for the table, 
~for the pleasure of their song, or 
with a viéw to destroy them, on 
account of their depredations.+~ 
This art is practised by several 
persons in the vicinity of London, 
for a livelihood; and is now re- 
duced to a degree of systematic 
perfection. It is, however, at- 
tended with considerable expence, 
and the whole process.is little 
known in other parts of Britain. 
We shall, therefore, as concisely 
as possible, describe the ingeni- 
ous contrivances of bird-catchers, 
chiefly for the information and 
amusement -of our country read- 
ers. 

The nets are a most curious in- 
vention, about twelve yards and 
ahalf in length, and two and a 
half wide : the birds are caught by 
the nets flapping over each other. 

Wild birds fly, as the bird- 
catchers term it, chiefly during 
September, October, and Novem- 
ber; and also in March, though 
not in such abundance. ‘The pip- 
pet, a small species of lark, ap- 
pears about Michaelmas, and is 
succeeded by the wood-lark, linnet, 
gold-finch, chaff-finch, &c. none 
of which can be caught in great 
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numbers at any other time, 


The 


birds are, generally,:on the wing 


from day-break til] noon; and, as 


they always. fly against the wind, 


there is great contention among the 


_bird- -catchers,.to obtain the best si- 
tuation ; for example, if the wind 


be westerly, the person who ar- 
tanges his nets farthest to the east,. 
“uniformly has the greatest success. 

The bird-catcher is gener ally 
provided with five or six lin- 
“nets, two gold-finches, ‘two green- 


“finches, one wood-lark, a, red- 
pole, yellow-hammer, and, per- 
HEP a bull-finch :. - these are 


placed at short distances from the 
nets, in small cages: he has, be- 
“sides, what are called jtur birds, 
“which are fastened to a moveable 
perch, placed within the net, 
“where they can be raised at plea- 
sure, and gently lowered when 
the wild bird approaches, 

As there is known to be a supe- 


“riority between different birds of 


the same species, with respect to 
their song, bird-catchers always 
contrive, that their call-birds may 
moult before the usual time. ‘This 
is effected by putting them into a 
close box for a month, under two 
‘or three folds of blankets, and 
leaving their dung in the cage, to 
increase the heat. In consequence 
“of premature moulting, the cap- 
tive bird not only begins to sing 
ata time when the w wild ones are 
out of song, but his notes likewise 
are louder and more shrill than 
theirs, 
Having arranged . his: inets, the 
__ bird- catcher disposes ‘the call- birds 
at proper’ intery ‘als ; ; as their sight 


and hearing 1 is infinitely s superior. ‘to # 


his own, As soon as the wild 
birds are perceiy ed, notice is.given 
. by os of. the call- birds _to the 
they” “myite the wild ones by 


what is called short jerks: 
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this 
invitation is $9 strong, that the 
latter are stopped in their course, 
and, it frequently happens, that, if 
half a flock only are caught, the 
remainder will immicdiately after- 
wards alight in the nets, 
Nightingales are not birds af 
flight: like the wren, and other 
singing birds, they only move from 
hedge to hedge; and are caught by 
a trap-net, somewhat larger than a 
cabbage-net, and the bottom. ot 
which is surrounded by an iron 
ring: the trap is baited with a 
meal-worm. 
_ The common way of taking larks 
is by nets, called trammels, ‘which 
ave thirty-six yards long, and six - 
yards broad; they have six ribs ot 


packthread, "which are fastened to 


poles at the ends, about sixteen 
feet inlength, A net thus prepared, 
is in the night drawn by five or s1X 
men over the ground, which it is . 
nade to touch at. short intervals. 
When the birds fly up against the 
net, it is let down, and “all under 
it are taken; such as woodcocks, 
snipes, partridges, quails, &c. Larks 
in the day-time are caught in clap- ; 
1e{s, fourteen or fifteen yards lobes, 
ie two and a half wide: They ate 
enticed by a decoy-lark, and like- 
wise by small fragments of looking- 
glass fixed in a piece of wood, and 
placed in the middle of the net, so. 
as to receive, a quick and circular 
motion, by means of a string. his 
net, however, is employ ed only till 
the second week in November, as 
Jarks do not sport in the air, except. 
in fine weather, But in gloomy 
days, the larker changes his engine, 
and makes use of a trammel-net, 


about. twenty-seven feet long, and 


five broad; which is fixed on two 


poles eighteen feet long ; an d car- 


ried by men who, \ when passing 
over 


~~ 


- 
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over the fields, and perceiving a 
~ Jark hit the net, drop it, and thus 
‘secure the bird. 
~~ We shall pass over the singular 
and hazardous methods of. bird- 
catching practised by the inhabi- 
tants of the Orkney Islands, and in 
other parts of the world. But the 
following manner of taking birds 
_alive, by means of a fusee ot musket, 
- is so ingenious, that we shall com- 
-municate it to our readers. It was 
invented by M. de Varrianr, 
quiring his travels in Africa: if his 
plan be practicable, it will cer tainly 
facilitate the researches of the Or- 


nithologist.—Put a smaller or larger 


quantity of gunpowder into the 
musket, according as circumstances 
may require. Immediately above 


it, place the end of a candle of suf-— 


ficient thickness, ramming it well 
down ; and then fill the barrel with 
-water up to the mouth. When at 
a proper distance, fire the musket 
thus loaded at a bird, which will 
only be stunned, by watering and 
moistening its feathers, and may 
be easily laid hold of, before it has 
time, by fluttering, to injure. its 
plumage, 

BIRD- LIME i is a viscid matter 
used for catching birds.—-There 


are different ways of preparing’ 


this substance, -but it is generally 
made of holly. bark, which is 
boiled ten or twelve: hours; and 
when its green rind is separated, it 
is covered up in a moist place, to 
stand fora fortnight. It is after- 

_ wards reduced to a tough paste, and 
washed in a running stream, till 
no impurities appear. Next, it is 
suffered to ferment for four or five 
days, during which it must be fre- 

_ quently skimmed. Afterwards-it 
is mixed over the fire, with a third 
part of nut-oil, or thin grease, and 
thus rendered fit for-use, 
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~ Dr. Darwin observes, that this 
resinous material possesses un- 
common. adhesiveness to feathers, 
and other dry, porous bodies ; 
whence it has obtained the name 
of bird-lime.. It much resembles 
the caoutchouc, or elastic resin, im- 
ported from South America; and 
is also similar to a fossil elastic bi- 
tumen found near Matlock, in 
Derbyshire; both in its elasticity 
and inflammability. He farther 
suggests, that holly may be worth 
cultivating, both for its wood, and. 
the quantity it contains of this 
elastic matter. _On this occasion, 
the Doétor mentions a rémarkable 
fact, deserving the attention of 
rural economists. About thirty 


_years ago, a person who purchased 


a wood in Yorkshire, sold the bird- 
lime prepared from the bark of the 
numerous holly-trees, to a Dutch 
merchant, for nearly the whole 

sum given for the w ood. If, there- 
fore, aie substance could be har- 


_dened, it might probably be sub- 
stituted for the caoutchoue, or 


India-rubber. 

The German method of prepar- 
ing bird-lime is, by putting about 
two pounds of lintseed oil into a 
pot, to simmer upon the fire for 
some time, after which it is taken 
off, and Mepred with a match. In 
this state of inflammation, it con- 
tinues about two hours, when half 
the quantity will be consumed. 
By dipping, from time to time,-a 
stick into the oil, and trying the 
matter between the fingers, its pro- 
per glutinous consistence may be 
easily ascertained; on which the 
pot is covered, and the flame 
extinguished, ai 

Water lird-lime may be pre- — 
pared as follows: Take a pound” 
of strong and good ordinary bird- 
lime, wash it thoroughly in springs’ 

D4 aie water, 
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water, till it become perfectly soft ; 
next beat it well, that the water 
may be ‘entirely separated; then 
dry it, put it into an earthen pip- 
kin, and add to it as much capon’s 
“or goose-grease as will render it 
fluid. In this state of the prepa- 
‘yation, add two spoonfuls of strong 
vinegar, one spoonful of oil, and 
‘a smal] quantity of Venice turpen- 
tine. Let the whole boil for a few 
minutes over a moderate fire,’ stir- 
ring it during that process... Then 
take it off ; but, previous to its use, 
warm it, and cover the twigs with 
it in every direction: This is the 
best bird-lime for snipes, or such 
birds as frequent marshy places. 
The proper method of using bird- 
lime is, to cut down the principal 
branch of a tree,’ the twigs of 
which are straight, Jong, and 
“smooth. The willow and: birch 
are the best for this purpose. After 
the superfluous shoots haye been 
“lopped, and the twigs cleaned, they 


“must be uniformly covered with 


“the bird-lime, to within four inches 
of the bottom ; but the main stem 
“should not be touched by this 
matter, Great care is required in 
laying it on properly; for, if too 


j 


thick, it will alarm the birds, and - 


prevent their approach ; and, if too 
small a quantity be applied, it will 
not hold them when they settle 
upon it. The branch thus pre- 
pared, must be erected in a hedge, 
or among some growing bushes, 
If employed in summer, it should 
be placed in a_ quickset hedge, in 
eroves, bushes, or . white-thorn 
“‘trees,' near corn-fields, &¢c:; but 


in *vinter, the best spots are near 


stacks of corn, sheds, or barns, 
The sportsman ought to stand as 


near the lined bush as possible, | 


and imitate the notes of birds with 
a call, When a bird is attracted 
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to the bush, and entangled by the - 
lime, the sportsman’ should suffer 
it to remain; as by the fluttering 
it makes to disengage itself, others 
will be attraéted to the bush, and 
thus several may be taken together. 
The hours proper for this sport, are 
from sun-rise till ten o'clock; and 
from one, to sun-set. Another 
method of attracting birds is, bya 
stale; a bat makes a very good 
stale, but it must be fixed so as 
to be perceptible at a distance. An 
owl is still more eligible: for: this 
purpose, being followed by the 
small birds, whenever it appears. 
If a live’ owl, or bat, cannot be 
obtained, the skin of one. stuffed 
will likewise answer; nay, even 
the image of an owl carved in 
wood, and painted of the natural 
colour, will-produce the desired 
effect. mewn 
When the German composition 
is used, care should be taken to 
seize the bird, when entangled,- to 
prevent it from attempting to free 
itself by its beak; otherwise it will 
be destroyed by the deleterious ef- 
fect of the oil. He 


Singing-lirds are principally | 


the nightingale, black-bird, thrush, 
starling, linnet, lark, red-breast, | 
Canary-bird, bull-finch, and gold- 
finch. Their first note. is termed 
chirp, which is repeated at short 
intervals: the second is denomi- 


nated call, being a repetition of © 


the same note, and the third sound. 
is termed recording, which a young 
bird will do for nearly a twelve-_ 
month; and when perfect in his 
lesson, he is said to sing his song 
round. Their notes are not more 
natural to birds, than language 1s 
toiman; and they all sing in the 
same key. has | 
Preservation of Brrps. Various 
methods ‘have been attempted by 

natus 


\ 
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‘Maturalists, to preserve animal sub- 
‘stances from: putrefaction; but, 


from the want of a proper antisep- 


ttic, many ‘curious animals, and 
‘particularly birds from foreign 
“parts, are imported in avery im- 
‘perfect state. The following pro- 
"eess appears to be the most easy 
‘and effectual : : nfe 
After opening the bird, by a 
iongitudinal incision from the breast 
‘to the vent, dissecting the fleshy 
parts from the bones, and remov- 
ing the entrails, eyes, brains, and 
tongue, the cavities, and inside of 
“the skin are to be sprinkled with 
‘the following powders: ‘Take of 
-eorrosive sublimate i1lb. pulverized 
nitre 41b. burnt alum lb. flowers 
of sulphur 4b. camphor 41b. black 
“pepper, and coarsely ground to- 
“bacco, one pound each; mix the 
ingredients well together, and keep 
-them in a glass vessel closely stop- 
ped. First insert the eyes, and 
‘stuff the head with cotton or tow ; 
then pass a wire down the throat, 
through one of the nostrils, and 
‘fix it into the breast-bone: wires 
are’ likewise to be introduced 
-through the feet, up the legs and 
thighs, and fastened into the same 
“bone; thebody is afterwards stuit- 
ed with cotton to its natural size, 
and the skin sewed over it. In 
whatever position the bird is placed 
to dry, the same will afterwards 
- be retained. 
Small birds may be preserved in 
“brandy, rum, arrack, or first run- 
nings; but, by these means, the 
colour of the plumage is liable to 
_ be extracted by the spirit, Large 
sea-fowl have thick strong skins, 
and such may be skinned; the 
tail, claws, head, and feet, are to 
be carefully preserved, and‘ the 
plumage stained as little as possi- 
ble with blood. The inside of the 
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‘skin may bé stuffed as recommend- 


ed above. 

Mr. Bancrort, in his Natural 
History of Guiana, says, that se- 
veral persons in the colony are ad- 
vantageously employed in preserv- 
ing a variety of beautiful birds for 
the cabinets of European natu- 
ralists. ‘Their method is, to put 
the bird in a proper vessel, and 
cover it with strong wine, or the 
first running of the distillation of 
rum, in which it remains for 


‘twenty-four or forty-eight hours, 


till the liquor has penetrated every 
part of its body. The body is then 
taken out, and its feathers, which 
are’ not in the least injured by this 


immersion, being placed smooth, 


it is put into a machine made for 
the purpose, and the wings, tail, 


&c. arranged agreeable to nature. 


In this position, it 1s placed in an 
oven moderately heated, where it 
is slowly dried, and will ever after 
retain its natural attitude, without 
danger of putrefaCtion. 

The following. simple composi- 
tion may be employed with suc- 


eess, for the same purpose: Com- 


mon salt one pound, powdered 
alum four ounces. ground pepper 
two ounces. The bird intended 


-for preservation, should be opened 


from the lower part of ‘the breast- 
bone to the tail, with a pair of 
sharp-pointed  scissars, and the 
whole of the intestines taken out, 
The cavity is then to be filled with 
the mixture, and the lacerated part 
should be properly stitched. ‘The 
thorax, from the beak to the 
stomach, must be filled with the 
same composition, reduced to a 
finer powder. ‘The head is to be 
opened near the root of the tongue, 
with the point of the scissars, and 
the structure of the brain destroyed, 
by moying them in a circular di- 

| rection, 
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rection,,and as soon as they are 
withdrawn, the cavity is likewise 
to be filled with the mixture. After 
having been suspended by the legs, 
for a few days, the. bird may be 
fixed in a frame, in its natural atti- 
tude. 

) Bird- grass. — See Roughish 
Merapow-crass. 

-BIRD-CHERRY; or the Prunus 
Padus, Li. is a species of cherry- 
‘tree, growing wild in several parts 
of Britain, especially i in the ‘North 
of England, and some parts of 
Norfolk. 

The Bird-cherry tree attains a 

heizht of fifteen or twenty feet,’ is 
ot a shrub-like growth, with a 


branchy top; its leav es are large, ob- 


long, rough, and serated ; the fruit 
large. and. red,—-See Wits. 455: 

From the fruit of the Bird-cher- 
yy au agreeable wine may be pro- 
duced: and it is affirmed in the 
"fransactions of the Swedish Aca- 
demy, for 1774, that its kernels, 
when deprived of their external 
rind, afford so good a substitute for 
almond milk, that the most expe- 

rienced persons cannot. ascertain 
the difference. Its wood is much 
used on the Continent, by.cabinet- 
makers and upholsterers;—its in- 
bark affords a green lixivium 
sor dy ers, 

Kird’s ‘Eye. See PRIMROSE. 

BIRD’s FOOT (Common), or 
Ornithopus perpusillus, L. is an in- 
cigenous pant; the yellow flowers 
of which blow in July or August ; 

and the legumen, or pulse, is cury- 
ed in the form of abow. See Curr, 
Lond. fasc. 6. : 

‘This plant affords a good fodder 
for sheep, when grass is scarce, in 
the latter end of autumn. 

BIRTHWORT (Slender), > ’ 
a istolochia clematitis, Lis the pe 
indigenous species of that plant ; it 


ner b 


~— 


flour, eggs; sugar, 
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has heart-shaped leaves, an upright 
stem, and its root is long and slen- 
der.—Sce Engl. Bot. 398. 

On being chewed, the Birthwort 
instantly imparts an. aromatic bit- 
terness, not ungrateful to the pa- 
late. It possesses medicinal  vir- 


tues, and is prescribed as an atte- 


nuant of viscid phlegm, and pro- 
moter of the fluid secretions. The 
dose in- substance is from a scruple 
to twodrams. There are four other ~ 
species of this plant imported for 
medicinal purposes, particularly 


. the Aristolochia longa, a native.of © 


France, Spain, and Italy. It is 
applied externally in cutaneous dis- 
eases, as likewise for cleansing and - 
healing wounds and ulcers. 

BISCUIT, a kind of bread ma- 
nufactured by confectioners, of fine 
and rosé or 
orange water; or of flour, eggs, 
and sugar, with aniseeds and ci- 
tron-peel. | 

Sea- Biscuit, a: sort af hard, dry 
bread , formed i into flat cakes: ehiath 
intended for long. voyages, it is 
four times baked, six months be- 
fore it is shipped ; after which, it 
will continue good during a whole 
year. In order to preserve such 
bread from insets, Mr. Hares 
recommends the fumigation of the 
casks with ‘sulphur, after they 
have been filled. Biscuits may 
likewise be preserved, by packing 
them in casks well calked, and lined 
with tin. 

As the risnutastune of sea-bis- 
cuits is of considerable importanee 
to a maritime. country, we-shalk 
communicate the method of baking 
practised in France. 

In the preparation of biscuit, a 


proportion of ten pounds of leaven, 


(rather more stale than that com- 
monly used. for bread), is diluted 
in warm wa ter, with.one hundred, 
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pounds of flour, which is kneaded; 
but the water should be added by 
small portions, to prevent the ne- 
cessity of adding more flour: when 
the dough can no longer,be worked 
by the hand, it is pressed with the 
feet till it is perfectly smooth, glu- 
tinous and compact. ‘The knead- 
ing being finished, the.dongh is 
worked up in parts: at first it is 
formed into rolls, which again pass 
through the hands of the baker ; 
this is called rudling. When the 
weight of each piece is determined, 
“it is made round, flattened with a 
rolling pin, and then placed on a 
table or board exposed to the fresh 
‘air, in order to prevent too quick 
fermentation. Care is taken that 
the oven be less heated for the 
“baking of biscuit than bread; and 
as soon as the last cake is formed, 
that which has been first made, is 
pierced with several holes, with the 
point of an iron, which at once 
flattens it, and gives vent to eva- 
poration: it is then placed in the 
oven. The biscuits are kept there 
about two hours, and when drawn 
out, they are packed with great 
‘caution in boxes, lest they should 
break. Each box commonly con- 
tains either a half, or a whole quin- 
tal; and, when filled, is placed in 
a close, warm room, with which 


the heat of the oven has a com- - 


munication. The biscuit here parts 
with its superabundant moisture, 
and undergoes what is caled a 
sweating. . 
_A good biscuit breaks clean and 
crisp, has a ‘shimng appearance 
within, and the outside is glossy. 
Whien soaked, it swells considera- 
bly in the water, without crum- 
bling, or sinking to the bottom of 
“the vessel. 
As the composition of biscuit is 
~ connected. with the general princi- 
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ples of making bread, we shall only - 


observe, that the defects which pre- 
yail in many bake-houses are simi- 
lar to those where biscuit is pre- 
pared; such as an imperfect grind- 
ing, which leaves the bran in the 
flour, or the flourin the bran, and 
injures the manufacture. _Ovens 
too high, and not closely stopped, 
consume much fuel, amd produce 
an indifferent baking. © a 
One of the first rules in the pre- 
paration of biscuit should be, never 
tomake it.of any but choice wheat, 
very cleun, and dry, because it 
ever continues to carry with it this 
original principle of »preservation ; 
while corn, which is naturally 
moist, be it ever so well ground, 
and worked, lias a tendency to be- 
come worse, For this reason, rye 
and maize are unfit to be mann- 
tactured into biscuit. i 
It must be confessed with re+ 
gret, that sea-biscuit of the best 
preparation often carries’ in it ‘a 
principle of destruction, Some- 
tires it is in the bran, which oc~- 
easions insects, and hollow spaces 
in the interior part of the biscurt, 
giving it a dispesition to mould; 
and sometimes it is a want of 
cleanliness which prevails’ in the 
bread-room of the vessel. A 
M. Carpon, a biscuit-baker of 
Hesse, in conjun@tion with four 
thers of the business, has recentiy 


“ made some experiments, the result 


of whichis: that 400lb. of flour 
give 126lb. of dough ; which, di- 
vided into cakes of eight or nine 
ounces, when well baked, aiford 
Golb. of biscuit. Instead of mak- 
ing use of old leaven, and of ten — 
or twelve pounds weight to each — 
quintal of flour, he recommends te 
use the leaven while fresh, in a 
quantity of fifty pounds, and to 
make the dorgh less firm, that it, 

inay 


/ 


duced to powder. 
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may be kneaded with more ease. ‘rations. are now employed with 
He has shewn biscuit, made after greater safety, and equal effeQ ; 
this manner, to several masters of so that the former are, at pre- 
ships, who have found it excellent, sent, chiefly converted into pig- 


_and that it stands the test of float- ments and cosmetics,—Neverthe- 


ing on the surface of water, with- less, we are possessed of. the 
out falling to pieces. most conyincing proofs, that the 

What an expence would it save ‘magistery of Lismuth is one of the 
the State, and how many valuable most powerful anti-spasmodics, 
lives would be preserved, if biscuit especially in cramps of the sto- 
were made with sufficient skill, mach, When cautiously adminis- 
tered, in doses from half a grain 

BISMUTH, or Tin-glass, one {o one grain, in simple water, re- 
of the serni-metals, of a reddish or peated every half hour, or oftener, | 
light yellow colour, and a lamel- according to circumstances, it ai- 
lated texture: it is moderately hard :fords speedy relief of the most ex- 
and brittle, so that it breaks under cruciating pain; and is, in this re- 
the hammer, and may even be re< spect, of superior efficacy to the 
celebrated flowers of zinc. But 

Most metallic substances, by an we think it our duty to zepeat, 
union with bismuth, become more that both medicines require the 


fusible; hence it is used in the greatest precaution. 


=- 


by a solution of the regulus of co- 
: / % 


making of solder, ' printers’ types, BISTORT (Great), or Snake- 
pewter, &c. weed; the Polygonum bistorta, L. 
Bismuth reduced to powder, awative species of knot-grass, most 
mixed with the white of eggs, and plentiful on meadows and pastures, 
applied to wood, gives it the ap- in the northern counties of Eng- 
pearance of being silvered—when land; it has a thick oblique root, 
it is gradually dried, and rubbed about the size of a finger, blackish 
with a polisher. brown without, and reddish with- 
This semi-metal is commonly in; a simple round, slender stem, 
deposited in cobalt-ores; which, nearly two feet high; oval leaves, 
when of a high red colour, are and the stalk terminates in thick , 
called hismuth bloom; or flowers of short spikes, of whitish red flowers, 
bismuth. To this mixture may be which appear in July, and are pro- 
ascribed the property which bis-- duétive of seeds in August.—See 
muth-ore has of making sympa- WITHERING, 382; and Engl. Bot. 
thetic ink, similar to that formed 509. 
- As this indigenous plant is sub- 
balt.—5ce Ink. | servient to many useful purposes, 
In dyeing, a solution of Tin- we have been more particular. in 
glass in aqua fortis has lately been its description, than the limits of 
recommended by DaMBOURNEY,. our work will permit on future 
for fixing certain colours on wool, occasions. 


a 


in preference toalum, or other neu- 
tral salts.—See DyrIne. 

In medicine, the calx and flowers 
of bismuth were formerly . used, 


in cases where antimonial prepa- . 


* 


Cattle and sheep are exceedingly 
partial to the herbage of the Great 
Bistort ; but-horses will not eat it. 
The young leaves are excellent for 
culinary use; and a small quaety 

is agi 
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of the root, reduced to powder, 
and added to the dough in baking, 
‘communicates an agreeable taste 
to the bread, and improves its sa- 
lubrity. 

The Great Bistort has likewise 
been usefully employed in the arts 
of dyeing and tanning. According 
to Gurepitsca and Bautsca, two 
creditable authors, the herb with 
its blossom has, by tanners on the 
Continent, been found to be a pro- 
per substitute for oak-bark; and 
DamMBOURNEY~ assures us, that 
from the root of this plant he ob- 


tained a decoétion of a mordoré 


shade, in which he dyed wool of a 
real. beaver colour, after having 
previously immersed it in a ley, sa- 
turated with a solution of bismuth. 
All the parts of this plant have a 
rough, austere taste : the root, in 
particular, is one of the strongest 
vegetable astringents produced in 
this climate; and therefore justly 
recommended in intermittent fe- 
vers, immoderate hemorrhages, and 
other fluxes, both internally and 
externally, where the constitution 
of the patient requires such a me- 
dicine. According to a late popu- 
lar writer, it has often, and espe- 
cially in agues, been given in larger 
doses than those common! ly admi- 
nistered : hé has prescribed it both, 
alone, and together with gentian, 
to the amount of three drams in 
one day. It is allowed to be a very 
powerful styptic, and consequently 
possessed-of antiseptic properties ; 
but we doubt, whether it is suf- 
ciently efficacious to supersede the 
use of the Peruvian bark, or even 
that of the white willow. 
BISTORT (Small), Welch, or 
Alpine; the Polygonum viviparum, 
L, is likewise an indigenous plant, 
which grows on the moorlands in 
seyeral parts of Westmoreland and 
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the North Riding of Yorkshire: it 
has a smaller root than the 
ceding species; a simple slender 
stem, six inches high, spear-shaped 
leaves, and the stalks and branches 
terminate by spikes of whitish red 
flowers, which appear in June or 
July, and bear seeds in August,— 
See WirH. 383; and Eng. Dot. 
669. 


pre- 


Although we have no distin@ — 


account of the economical and 
physical uses of this plant, yet it 
may be rationally inferred, that it 
is not inferior to the preceding spe-, 
cies. Indeed, GmeExin informs us, 


that its root is so far from being 
in the island of Kamt-’ 


astringent, 
solic that the inhabitants eat it 
in a raw state; and STELLER, a 
late traveller, hdd it sufficiently 
sweet and nutritive, to support him 
without any other aliment, for se- 
veral days. The Samoiedes also 
eat it as a sweet and wholesome 
food, Several other nations dry 
and reduce this root to Hour, of 
which they bake good bread. If 
credit be oS to Oxorr, whe has 
visited Iceland, the inhabitants of 
that inhospitable climate make 
bread, even of the small knots 
which grow on the upper part | of 
the stalk. 

' BITE, of a mad dog, an unfor- 


-tunate accident which but too fre- 


quently happens in hot summers ; 
aud is.supposed to be occasioned 
chiefly by suffering. that faithful 
animal to feed upon putrid meat, 
without supplying it with sufficient 
water; but more probably origin- 
ates from a specific contagion, like 
the small-pox, &c.— The disease 


* 


thence arising in the human spe- | 


cies, is called Canine Madness, or, 
according to medical writers, fy- 
drophobia; a term which literally 


signifies “ dread of water.” 


This 


~ 


yor 
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_ This virulent disorder does not, 


jn general, manifest itself tll a 
considerable time after. the bite ; 


for, though in some instances it 


lias commeniced im seven’ or eight 


‘days after the accident, the patient 


often continued in health for twen- 
ty, thirty, or forty days, nay, some- 
times for several months. 
wound be not prevented, it, will, 
in most instances, be healed long 
before the symptoms of the disease 
appear; though it frequently resists 
all healing applications, and forms 
an ulcer discharging a quantity of 
niatter. ‘The approach of the dis- 
ease is known by the cicatrix of 
the wound becoming hard and ele- 
vated, and by a peculiar tingling 
sensation in the part affected ; 
pains shoot from it towards the 
throat: in some cases it is sur- 
rounded with livid or red streaks, 
and seems to be in a state of 
inflammation; more frequently, 
however, no remarkable external 
change can be perceived. But the 
patient soon: becomes melancholy, 
prefers Solitude, and is troubled 
with nausea. Sometimes the cha- 
racteristic symptom of the disease, 
the dread of water; suddenly at- 
tack the patient, ahd every at- 
tempt to swallow liquids, is ac- 
companied with the most paintul 
sensations. - This appears to be 
a circumstance peculiar to the hu- 
man race; for mad animals do 
not evince’ any ‘dread of water. 
‘There’is not the {east doubt, that 
the disease is occasioned by the 
saliva of the mad creature being 
mixed with the human blodd. Un- 
less, therefore, part of the true 
skin be injured, the poison will not 
be communicated; but, in'the con- 
trary case, the smallest quantity 1s 
suficient to produce the fatal effect. 
Hence, if the cuticle has been 
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wounded, it is absolutely neces 
sary to remove the surrounding 
muscular substance by the knife, 
and to lose ho time in submitting 
to this operation; as it is the only 
certain and effectual. preventive. ‘It 
is, however, of consequence previ- 
ously to be convinced, whether the 
dnimal has been ad€iually mad; 


though it is affirmed by creditable 


writers, that the bite of creatures 


“which. were, neither diseased. nor 


raving, nay even the bite of healthy 
dogs, has been produétive of hydro- 
phobia. Others have maintained, 
that the very breath of a mad dog, 
as well as the blood of a hydropho- 
bous patient touched by a sound — 
person, have been attended with a: 

similar effect. | 

In order to ascertain whether a 

dog is really infected with that dis- 

temper, the following — particulars 

deserve attention. Several days 
previously to the-invasion of. the 

disorder, the animal becomes sullen, 

and shews equal indiffere:ce to.his 

master, his food, and drink. His 

ears and tail droop; instead of bark- 

ing, he growls and snaps at every 
surrounding objeét, runs about ir- 

regularly, is no longer able to dis- 

tinguish his master frony strangers, 


‘and Jolls out his tongue, which is 


parched, and of a livid hue. ~At 
leneth, he’ drops down suddenly, 
starts up again, bites whatever 
seems to obstruct his: passage, and 
in this condition he seldom survives. 
twenty-four ‘or, at. the farthest, 
forty-eight hours. 


Persons bitten during the last 


period of the disordered animal, ‘are 


in the greatest danger from the 
contagious nature of the saliva: has 
the disease has aQually been com- 
municated, the - pulse. indicates. 
spasms, but it is not always fe- 


verish ; the patient- generally feels - 


a burning 


] 
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& burning heat in the throat and in- * 


jured part, according to the degree, 
of violence with which the malady 
is accompanied. But the proximate 


cause of the affection appears to be » 


confined to the nervous system, 
Unconneéted with any other disor- 
der; so that patients, labouring 
under the influence of hydropho- 
bia, have overcome the small pox, 
and quartan agues, without any 
aggravation of symptoms. Hence 
opiates, and other narcotics, as is 
the case in many nervous diseases, 


produce no effect. As it is gene-. 


rally allowed, that canine madness, 
if thedread of water has once taken 
place, can seldom be cured, the 
most essential part of the treatment 
will be the speedy application of 
preventives. For this reason, we 
have already stated the immediate 
necessity of cutting away the parts 
contiguous to the wound, especially 
where that operation can be per- 
formed, without injuring any large 
blood-vessel. Beside this precau- 
tion, the wound should be fre- 
quently washed, by pouring cold 
water upon it from a considerable 
height ; and to prevent the canine 
virus from remaining about the 
wounded part, it should be kept 
open, and a discharge of matter 
promoted for several weeks; by sti-. 
mulating ointments, mixed with 
cantharides, or similar applications. 
Among other means of destroy- 
ing the contagious matter at the 
part, both the actual cautery, and 
burning with gunpowder, have 
been occasionally employed ; as fire 
is one’ of the most powerful agents. 
Others have washed the afteéted 
place with vinegar, or caustic al- 
Kali properly diluted ; the latter of 
which has been found more effec- 

tual. | 
_ Bathing in ‘sea-water, as well as 


‘brandy. 


A) hat ee 
drinking it, have been prescribed 
as preventives. — Dr. Mean, in 
his treatise on this subject, asserts, 
that the greatest success has beeri 
obtained from diuretics, and conseé- 
quently directs the following pow- 
der: Take ash-coloured ground- 
liverwort, half an ounce; black 
pepper two drams: reduce them 
separately to powder, then mix 
them together, and’ divide the 
whole into four doses, one’ of 
which must be taken every morn- 


ing, fasting, for four days succes- 


sively, in half a pint of warn 
cows-milk, ey 
The famous East India specific 
is composed of twenty-four grains. 
of native, and an equal proportion 
of factitious cinnabar pulverized, 
with sixteen grains of musk, and 
taken in a glass of arrack, or 
It is esteemed a great 
antispasmodic, and an infallible 
remedy for preventing the effects 
of the canine virus. ’ 

Mercury has been recommended 
as an efficacious preventive, when 
applied to the wound by friction, 
and taken inwardly in the form. 
of calomel, to raise, if possible, a — 
slight salivation. At the same 
time, venesection, opium, the bark, 
and camphor, have successively 
been administered in large quan- 
tities; the warm bath ; and every 
remedy that human invention could 
suggest. M. Sasatier mentions 
an instance in which, by repeated 
attacks of a mad dog, the patient 
had received twenty-five wounds, 
and above fifty scratches: thcse 
were all radically healed, by the- 
application of the cautery, and of 
fire, which completely destroyed 
the poison, 

As no specific remedy has yet 
been discovered for the cure of 
this dreadful disorder, we shall 

suggest 
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suggest the following plan of treat- 
ment, which, by experience, has 
‘been found to be the most eifec- 
tual. pea fees), 
After the bitten part has been 
- ent away, and the wound washed 
with a pickle made of vinegar and 
salt, it should be dressed twice a 
day with yellow basilicon, to which 
may be added a little red preci- 
pitate of mercury, or a small por- 
tion of the powder of cantharides. 
Next, it will be advisable to have 
inmediate recourse to diuretic and 
-sudorific remedies; and for this 
purpose we recommend the fol- 


lowing medicines: Eight prepared 


millepedes ; half an ounce of Venice 
treacle; two drams of volatile salt 
of hartshorn; one dram of cam- 
phor, andeight ounces of what is 
-ealled water of acctated ammonia. 
Mix these ingredients, and let the 
patient take a smail tea-spoonful 


every hour the first day, till it be. 
attended with profuse perspiration,, 


and a copious discharge of urine: 
the second day, two tea-spoonfuls 
miay be given every two hours ; 
dnd, in this proportion, the doses 
may be gradually. increased, _ till 
he js enabled to take a table-spoon- 
ful, several times a day. . But if, 
by such progressive doses, the 
urinary passages should be too 
much stimulated,.or even blood be 
evacuated, it will be necessary to 
‘suspend the use of this medi- 
cine, for a few days, till the vio- 
lence of the symptoms has abated ; 
and then. to add, to each draught, 
-a little gum-atabic ‘dissolved. in 
water; or to drink lintseed-tea, dur- 
ing the course. We have stated 
this prescription, on the authority 
of Dr. Szixz, late physician to the 
Kine of Prussia, and one of the 
most eminent medical philosophers, 
on the Continent, - , 
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In those cases, however, where, 
the absorption of the poison cannot 
be prevented, and the dread of 
water has already seized the pa-, 
tient, it will be useless to trouble. 
him with liquid medicines; but. 
large doses of musk and opium’ 

_ then become necessary; and every. 
kind of irritation ought ‘to be care-. 

_ fully avoided... Although the cold, 
bath, and mercurial frictions, have. 
been very generally used, and . 
sometimes been attended with ap- _ 
parently good effeéts, yet’ little or. 

‘ no reliance can be placed on them, 
when the diseasé has made any. 
progress in the: system. . We are 
firmly persuaded that, where the. 
bite of a mad dog has been ne~ 
elected for several days, or weeks, 
neither the skill of the most expe- 
rienced practitioner, nor the most 
celebrated Nostrums, can afford 
the desired relief. 

BITTER, is a term appied to 
substances of a peculiar taste, and 
generally opposed to sweet; the 
principal of which are, the Gen-. . 
tian and Bistort-roots, Hops, Lesser 
Centaury, Carduus, &c. ~ it 

Most bitters impart their virtues, 
both to watery and spirituous fluids. 
By distillation, their taste is in a 
creat measure destroyed; but, on 
evaporating the watery solution to 
a thick consistence, the bitter prin<  } 
ciple remains unaltered, and is fre- 
quently improved. See Extracts. 

Dr. Darwin ingeniously ob- 
serves, that the bitter, narcotic, and. 
‘acrid juices of plants, are secreted. 
by their glands, for defending ve-. - 
getables against the depredation of 
insects, and larger animals. Anacrid ~ 
juice exists in the husks of walauts, - 
and in the pellicle, or skin, of the 

_ kerne]; but not in the lobes, or nu- | 
tritious part. Bitters appear to have 
been excluded from the seed, lest 


! 
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they might have been injurious to 
the tender organs of digestion of the 
embryon plant. In some seeds, 
however, he adds, there is a bitter 
quality, which refuses to mix with 
the oleaginous part; as the oil ex- 
pressed from bitter almonds is as 
tasteless. as that from the sweet 
kind. | 

' Vegetable bitters possess the 
combined properties of astringents 
and aromatics. Hence they are 
frequently employed in weakness 
of the stomach and intestines ; in 
cold habits, where the bile and 
humours require to be attenuated 
or diluted; and for promoting na- 
tural evacuations, particularly those 
by the pores and the urinary canal. 
They are also of service in many 
cases of indigestion, loss of appe- 


tite, flatulency, &c. when thése . 


complaints proceed from muscular 
weakness,’ or a phlegmatic and 
inért state of the fluids. But, in 
constitutions where the fibres are 
tense and rigid, or an immoderate 
heat and inflammation prevail, the 
continued use of bitters, especially 
in the gout, would sensibly in- 
crease the disorder, and frequéntly 
determine it to the kidneys. » ‘Thus 
the secretion of urine might be 
ereatly checked, to the injury of 
the patient, and at length either 
dropsy or consumption would. be 
the natural consequence. = 

It is not easy to conceive, in 
what manner bitters taken by the 
stomach operate on the human 
system; though they are generally 
considered as powerful tonics. So 
much is certain, that they do not 
act as stimulants; because neither 
the frequency of the pulse, nor the 
force of the circulation, is increased 
by their use, Nor can it be main- 
tained, that their operation is similar 
to that of astringents; so that bit- 
© NO, ILI.—VOL. I. 
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_ters are to be considered purely as 


tonics, which strengthen, or im- 


part new energy to the muscular 


fibres of the stomach; an etfec 
which is by sympathy communi- 
cated to other parts of the body. 
Bitter substances are often used 
as vermifuges, though seldom effi- 
cacious; and externally, as anti- 


-septics. .In domestic economy, 


they are, at present, chiefly em- 
ployed for the destruction of in- 
sects, &c.; but it deserves to be 
remarked, ‘that there is scarcely a 
bitter root growing in this island, 
which might not be converted to 
very useful purposes.—See Brean. 
Birrer Savr. See Ersom Sart. 
Birter-Sweet. See. Woody 
NIGHTSHADE. i 
BITUMENS, are inflammable 
mineral bodies, not sulphareous, 
or only casually impregnated with 
sulphur. ‘They are of various de- 
grees of consistence,* and appear, 
in the mineral kingdom, to corres- 
pond with the oils and resins in the 
vegetable. By their peculiar smell, 
they are’ easily distinguished from 
either purely animal. or vegetable 
produétions. . When the native 
rock-oils ate mixed with concen- 
trated mineral acids, they become 
thick, and at length consistent: in 
which state they are called dztu- 

MENS. ) . th hana 
There is a thin fluid bitumen 
called naphtha, which is found on 
the surface of waters, or oozing 
from clefts‘of rocks in the eastern 
countries, particularly Persia. It 
has a strong smell, very different 
from that of vegetable or animal 
oils, is highly inflammable, not so- 
luble in spirit of wine, and almost 
as limpid as water, with which it 
is more averse to unite than any 
other oil, Next to naphtha, in 
consistence, is Petroleum, ox re 
Q\s 4 
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oil: the former is collected for 
making varnishes, and the latter is 
used for lamps and torches. Ge- 
nuine naphtha is sometimes recom- 
mended in diseases of the nerves, 
but it is seldom obtained in a pure 
state. 

The solid bitumens are, amber, 
jet, asphaltum, or bitumen of Ju- 
dea, and fossil or pit-coal. By dis- 
tillation, they all yield an odorous 
water, more or less coloured and 
saline; an acid frequently in a 
concrete state, an oil similar to the 
native rock-oils, but which soon 
increases in weight, and becomes 
thicker ; and, lastly, a quantity of 
volatile alkali. The residuum is a 
charry matter, differing in appear- 
ance, according to the nature of 
the analyzed bitumen, 

Barbadoes tar is a bitumen of a 
consistence between a fluid and 
solid ; and turf or peat is, by some 
writers, supposed: to belong to this 
class. 

It is conjectured by naturalists, 
that all bitumens are of animal or 
vegetable origin ; and that the cir- 
cumstances by which they differ 
from the resinous and other oily 


matters of vegetables and animals, 


are the natural effects of time ; or 
of an alteration produced on them 
by mineral acids ; or of both causes 
combined. This opinion is the 
more probable, as bitumens, on a 
chemical analysis, afford oil and 
volatile alkali, neither of which is 
found in any other minerals. , 
- BLACK, the darkest of colours, 
supposed to be owing to the ab- 
_ sence of light, as most of the rays 
which fall on black substances 
are not reflected, but absorbed by 
them. : | 
There are many shades or varie- 
ties of this colour. The native 
black substances are, black chalk, 
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pitcoal, black sands, black vege: 
table juices, and cuttle-fish ink. 
Those which are the product of 
fire, comprehend charcoal blacks, 
soot blacks, and black metallic 
calces, : 

- Blacks obtained by mixture, are _ 
those from iron, silver, and from a 
combination of lead with sulphur. 
The infusions of certain’ vegetable 
astringents, mixed with green vi-. 
triol (which is a solution of iron in 
the sulplniric acid), produce a deep 
black colour, of most extensive. 
use for dyeing and staining. ‘The 
astringent substances chiefly em- 
ployed for this purpose, are the 
excrescences of the oak-tree, call- 
ed galls; all parts of this tree, as 
the leaves, acorns, and more par 
ticularly the bark and wood. A 
great variety of other vegetable 
substances, such as the small 
branches and flowers of the su- 
mach-tree, alder bark, bistort root, 
and, in general, those which are 
astringent or corrugating to the 
taste, possess simi.ar properties. 
The power by which these vegeta- 
bles strike black with vitriol, and 
their astringency, are proportional 
to one another, and seem to de- 
pend on one and the same princi- 
ple. Of the other properties of 
this astringent and colouring mat- 
ter, little more is known, than 
that it is dissolved and extracted 
both by water and spirit of wine, 
and that it does not exhale on the 
evaporation of the menstruum.— 
See the article DyeInG. 

The only native vegetable black, 
is the juice of the cashew nut-tree, 
or Anacardium occidentale, which - 
probably is the tree that yields the 
black varnish of China and Japan. 
—See VARNISH, 

Lastly, there are also several 
colours artificially prepared for the 

use 
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usé of painters, such ds lamp- 
black, ivory-black, German-black, 
&ce.—See CoLouR-MAKING, 

BLACK-BIRD, or Thrdus me- 
riula, a speciés of the thrush. 
When young, its plumage {s of a 
rusty black; but at the dge of one 
year, beitig thé period of its full 
growth, its feathers acquire a deep 
glossy black, the bill a bright yel- 
low, and the edges of the eye-lids 
a similar colour. 

The black-bird loves solitude, 
and chiefly frequents thickets, and 
the remotest parts of plantations 
and woods. In severe winters, 
however, it is sometimes compell- 
ed to approach barns and farm- 
yards, in search of food. It builds 
earlier than any other bird, and 
fortns its nest in hedges and 
thickets, of withered grass and 
moss, plastered with clay, and 
covered with hay or straw. Its 
eggs are commonly four or five in 
number, of a blueish-green colour, 
‘marked with irregular dark spots. 
About the latter end of March, it 
has:a young brood, which may be 
taken at ten or twelve days old. 
the only way to distinguish the 
young cock fromthe hen, is by 
its colour; as that of the former 
is of adeeper black. When young, 
they are commonly fed with bread 
and milk, or curds; but the most 
proper nourishment is a sheep's 
heart chopped small, mixed with 
bread, and moistened with water: 
they should be fed every two 
hours, and kept very clean. 

This bird, especially the male, 
has a very pleasing note, but too 
loud for a confined: situation ; and 
it may be taught to whistle tunes 
to a pipe. It sings during the 
spring, and the early part of sum- 
mer; is silent in the moulting sea- 
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latter part of autumn. 
BLACK CATTLE, amor gya- 


_ziérs, denotes all the larger kinds of 


domestic animals which contribute 
to ourstipport ot convenience; such 
as oxen, cows, horses, &c. As these 
will be respectively treated of in 
their proper order, we shall, there- 
fore, at present, state only the es- 
sential properties of a perfect breed 
of black cattle, designed for the 
purposes of the dairy, as laid down 
by Mr. Marsuatr: 

1. The head small and clean, to 
lessen the quantity of offal. 2. The 
neck thin and clean, to lighten the 
fore-énd, as well as to lessen the 
collar, and make it sit close and 
easy to the animal in work. 3.The 
carcass large, the chest deep, and 
the bosom brodd, with the ribs 
standing out full from the spine; 
to give strength of ffame and con- 
stitution, and to allow sufficient 
room for the intestines within the 
ribs. 4. The shoulders should be 
light of bone, and rounded off at 
the lower point, tliat the collar may 
be easy, but broad, to give strength; 
and well covered with flesh, for the 
greater ease of draught, as well as 
to furnish a desired point in fatten- 
ing cattle. 5. The back ougat to 
be wide.and level throughout; the 
guarters long; the thighs thin, and 
standing narrow at the round bone; 
the udder large when full, but thin 
and loose when empty, to hold the 
greater quantity of milk; with largé 
dug-veins to fill it, and long elastic 
teats for drawing it off with greater 
easc. 6. The legs (below the knee 
and hock) straight, and of a middle 
length; their bone, in general, 
light and clean from fleshiness, but 
with the joints and sinews of a 
moderate size, for the purposes of 
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strength and aétivity. 7. The flesh 
ought to be mellow in the state of 
fleshiness, and firm in the state of 
fatness. 8. The hide mellow, and 
of a middle thickness, though, in 
‘our author's opinion, this is.a point 
“mot yet well determined. 
Black cattle, as well as horses, 
have been observed to thrive better 
in salt-marshes, than. in fresh-wa- 


ter meadows, or upland pastures ; - 


and.it has been. conjectured, that 
the herbs produced by the lands 
near the sea, are more healthy for 
herbaceous animals, than such as 
grow on higher lands. But it is 
said, that the saline particles with 
which the earth, as well as its pro- 
duce near the sea, is strongly im- 
pregnated, occasions this beneficial 
change in the condition of cattle; 
as these salts purge .away the foul 
humours which the beasts have 
‘contraéted, either by idleness, or 
by being over-heated in labour. 
_As cattle are naturally fond of salt, 
and, if left at their liberty, will take 
no more of it than what is condu- 
cive to their health, it is. recom- 
mended to lay common sea-salt in 
‘the fields, for them to lick as often 
_ as they please.—See Sat. 

_. BLACK CANKER is the name 
given by busbandmen to a cater- 
pillar which commits great devas- 
tation among turnips. The best 
method of destroying these insects 
is, toturn a body of ducks into the 
fields infested by them. In the 
year 1784, Mr. Coxe purchased 
-four hundred ducks, and set them 
-at liberty on thirty-three acres of 
turnips, which they completely 
cleared of the caterpillar in five 
days... In a. relative proportion, 
-twenty or thirty might be employed 
upon 4 small farm, with consider- 
eable effect. 

Black Clock. See Brerze. | 
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. BLACK FLY, an insect that at 
tacks the seedling leaves of tur- 
nips, cabbages, and mahy other 
vegetables. In summer, it may 
frequently be seen in swarms on 
the wing near the ground, search- 
ing for, and settling on the fresh. 
bites; and thus, in some seasons, 
destroying thousands of acres. Its 
ravages may be prevented by the 
following means : nyt ied 

- Mix one ounce of flour of sul- 
phur with three pounds of turnip- 
seed daily, for three days succes- 
sively, in a glazed earthen pot, and 
keep it closely covered, stirring it 
well at each addition, that,the seed 
may be impregnated with the sul- 
phur : then sow it. as usual, on an 
acre of ground, and the fly will 
not attack it till the third or fourth 
seedling leaf is formed, by which 
time the plant will have acquired 
a. bitterish property, and. conse- 
quently. be out of danger. Others 
advise to fix alder-bows in a. har- 
row, and draw them over the land 
immediately after the seed is sown. — 
Again, others bruise the bows, and 


fumigate them with burnt tobacco, 


and a small quantity of asafcetida. 
—See TuRNIP. | i 
BLACK LAND, in agriculture, 
a term used to denote a peculiar 
kind of clayey soil, which in rainy 


weather appears, of a dusky or 
plackish.colour, though, when dry, 
-jt more resembles.a pale grey, than 


a true black. On ploughing this 
soil, especially in wet seasons, it is 
apt to adhere to the plough-sharess 
and assumes a darker and mud- 
dier appearance, the more it is 
worked, It generally abounds with 
small white stones, and always 
contains a considerable proportion 
of sand. A soil of this description 


may be improved, by manuring it 


with such substances as tend to 
puls - 
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pulverize-the ground, and deprive 
it of its tenacity.—Sce Lanp ‘and 
Manure... | | 

Brack Leap. See Leap. ' 

BLACK. LEATHER is. that 
which, having passed through the 
hands of the currier, after being 
scored’ and rubbed three times on 
the grain side with copperas-water, 
acquires a black colour, instead of 

‘the russet, ‘as left by the tanners, 
See LEATHER. 

BLACK-LEGS, a name given 
by the Leicestershire breeders toa 
disease incident to calves and sheep, 
It isa kind of gelatinous humour, 
which settles between the skin and 
flesh of the neck, and not unfre- 
quently in their legs. ‘To remove 
this’ troublesome complaint, . we 
‘conceive that the sal-ammoniac 
dissolved in the smallest possible 
quantity of water, and applied to 
the parts affected, by means of pro- 
per compresses, or even simple 
friction, conjoined with suitable ex~ 
ercise, would be the most effectual 
remedy. 

BLACK. TIN, in mineralogy, a 
term given to tin-ore when it is 
ready to be melted into metal, after 
having been well stamped, wash- 
ed, and dressed. It is taken up 
from the washing-troughs in the 
form of a fine black powder, and 
from this circumstance is called 
‘black tin; two pounds of which 
‘being melted; will produce one 
pound of white tin. ‘The principal 
mines from which this useful metal 
is obtained in Britain, are those in 
Cornwall.—See Tin. 

BLACK WADD, in mineralogy, 
is a kind of ore of manganese, re- 
markable for its property of taking 
fire, when mixed with a certain 
proportion of. lintseed-oil, It is 
‘tound in Derbyshixe, and is a use+ 
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supply of ‘the shops. 
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ful ingredient in paints; for on 
being ground with a large quanti- 


ty of oily matter, it loses the pro 


perty above-mentioned, : 
BLACKBERRY, the fruit of 

the common bramble, or Rubus 

Sruticosus, L.—See BRamMBLE. 
These berries, when eaten im- 


“moderately, and too frequently, are 
‘apt to produce the most violent ef- 


fe&ts, as fever, delirium, &c. 

' BLACKING, in general, signi- 
fies a faGtitious black ; as lamp- 
‘black, shoe-black, &c. The com- 
mon oil-blacking consists of ivory~ 
black mixed with lintseed-oil.— 
The shining blacking is made in 
various ways, and affords employ- 
ment to several persons in the me- 
tropolis, who prepare it for the 
The prepa- 
ration which’ has experienced the 
most extensive sale, is probably 
that of Mr. Bayiry. His patent 
being expired, we shall communi- 
cate the particulars of the process. 
Take one part of the gummy juice 
that issues, in the months of June, 
July, and August, from the shrub 
called the goat’s thorn ; four parts 
of river-water ; two parts of neat’s 
foot, or some other softening, lu- 


bri¢ating oil; two parts of superfine 


ivory-black; two parts of deep blue, 
prepared from iron and copper; 
and four parts of brown sugar- 
candy. Let the water be evapo- 
rated, and, when the composi- 
tion is of a proper consistence, let 
it be formed into cakes, of such a 
size that each cake may make a 
pint of liquid blacking. 
Franhfort-Blacking is made by 
a process much more simple. A 
quantity of the lees of wine is 
burnt in a well-closed vessel, and 
the residuum reduced to powder, 
which, when mixed with water, 
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is fit for immediate use; or, if 
_made into cakes, may be preserved 
for any length of time, 

lvory- black, as imported from 
Holland, is prepared in the follow- 
ing manner: Small pieces of ivory 
are smeared with a little lintseed- 
git, and put into a black-lead cru- 
cible; this is covered with a similar 
vessel inverted, but of a smaller 
size, and the crevices are secured 
with a lute made of potter’s clay 
and rye-flour, so as to prevent the 
access of external air... Thus pre- 
pared, the whole is exposed to a 
red heat, not too intense, for about 
half an hour, after which it is taken 
out and suffered to cool gradually. 
When cold, the charred ivory, or 
bones, where the former is scarce, 
ought to be reduced to powder, 
and triturated, with the addition of 
water,,on a painter’s stone, till it 
assumes the form of a smooth 
paste. In this state it is moulded 
:nto small cones, and allowed to 
dry.—-Similar black may also be 
obtained by burning the. stones of 
peaches, after having previously 
dried. them and remoyed the ker- 
nels. This useful fact we state on 
the 6 pinerity of HocHHEIMER, a 
sermaan writer on general eco- 
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“SADDER, in anatomy, a thin 
»ranous, expanded receptacle 

of some juice or humour secreted 
im che > animal body. 
principally applies to the vessels in 
inch the urine and bile are re- 
pectively cqllected; and hence the 
‘wo culef reseryoirs of this-nature 
are the, urinary bladder, and. that 
cpataining the dile. In this. place 
ss guall treat only of the former, 
wiuicu.is situated within the cavity 
£ hie tet its form is oval, and 
oni uuation of the abd 
© alnost uniformly -sur- 


- muscles. 


fanéctions. 


This term ' 
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rounded with bones, though below, 
and at each side, encompassed by 
It is remarkable, that 
this vessel is considerably larger in 
the female than in the male sex. 

Nature has wisely contrived that 
the human bladder should possess a 
high degree of expansion, ‘for con- 
taining the watery parts secreted 
from the chyle, as they would 
otherwise mix with the blood. of 
animals, and render that fluid too 
thin for the performance of its 
Though a large propor- 
tion of such aqueous humours, 
from three to four pounds every 
day, are insensibly evacuated by 
the skin, yet a still greater quantity 
must be secreted by the kidneys, 
and thence condu¢ted to the blad- 
der, lest they should accumulate 
between the interstices of the cel- 
lular membrane, which covers all 
the muscles, and occasion dropsical 
swellings, On the other hand, the 
diseases incident to the bladder are 
various, but principally arise from 
debility, spasms, and calculous con= 
cretions; for an account of which, 
we refer to the articles ‘Guaver, 
Stone, and Urine. At present, 


we shall confine ourselves to the 


inflammatory state of that vessel, 
which requires immediate relief. 
This dangerous malady is oceasion- 
ed by stimulating medicines; gra- 
vel or stones lodged in the orifice of 
the bladder; violent exercise after 
a long retention of urine, and espe- 
cially in hot weather; lying in soft, 
effeminating feather-beds, &c. The 
symptoms are manifest from an 
acute burning pain, and tension of 
the part; frequent inclination to go 
to stool, and a constant desire to 
make water, while the patient is in 
a state of fever. As, under such 
circumstances, no time should be 
Jost in applying for oi advice, 

wees 
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it would be needless to enlarge on 
the treatment “of the disease; but 
we shall observe that, beside bleed- 
ing and purgatives both by. the 
mouth: and injections, it will be 
necessary to drink plentifully of 
emollient decoctions, or other be- 
verage of a cooling and diuretic na- 
ture. Previous to the arrival of a 
‘medical» man,’ leeches may be ap- 
plied to the ‘part affected, the lower 
belly should’ be diligently fomented 
with warm water, and the patient 
be placed in a tepid bath, not ex- 
ceeding 98°.—If, however, the pain 
suddenly abates, and is succeeded 
by cold) sweats, hiccough, fetid 
urine, or a tota} suppression of it, 
there is reason to apprehend a mor- 
tification, and fatal issue of the dis- 
ease. i 
BLADDER-NUT-TREE, or the 
Staphylea, L. is a plant containing 
two species, the pinuata, indige- 
nous in Britain, and the ¢rifolia, or 
three-leaved bladder-nut, a native 
of Virginia. For the first, to which 
we shall confine our account, see 
Wiruerinc, 317. The ‘flowers 
are white, and grow on long pendu- 
Jous foot-stalks; the plant blows 
in June, and may be found in 
hedges nearPontefract, and in Kent. 
This shrub affords an oil which 
might beemployed for lamps,but the 
trouble of expressing it is too great. 
The wood is hard, and used on the 
Continent for various domestic pur- 
poses; and the flowers are much 
frequented. by bees. 
BLAIN, in farriery, a distem- 
per incident to horses and’ cattle, 
consisting of atumor which grows 
on the root of the tongue, and swells 
to such a size as frequently to stop 
respiration. It is caused by exces- 
sive irritation-and heat of the sto- 
mach, and) discovers itself by the 
gnimal’s gaping, and hanging out its: 
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tongue. The method of cure is as 
follows: Lay the beast on the 
ground, open the tumor, and wash 
it with vinegar and alittle salt. 

BLANCHING, the art or man- 
ner of rendering any thing white.— 
See BLEACHING. : 

The blanching of woollen stuffs 
is performed with soap, chalk, 
sulphur, &c. Silk is blanched with 
soap and sulphur ; and wax is ren- 
dered white by exposing it to. the 
action of the sun and dew.—See 
Wax, 

BLANKET, an article of com- 
merce so well known in domestic 
economy,’ that any definition of it 
would be superfluous. bi 

The best kind of blankets is ma- 
nufactured at Witney, in Oxford- 
shire: their excellency is attributed 
by some persons to the abstersive 
nitrous water of the river Wind- 
rush, with which they are scoured ; 
while others imagine it is to be 
ascribed to a peculiar looseness in 
the spinning, Blankets are made 
of felt-wool, or that from sheep- 
skins, which is divided into several 
sorts. Of the head-wool and bay- 
wool they make blankets of ten, 
eleven, and twelve quarters broad ; 
of the ordinary sort, those of seven 
and eight quarters; and of the best 
tail-wool, are made blankets of six 
quarters broad, commonly called 
cuts, and used for seamen’s ham- 
mocks.—See Hykes. | 

BLAST, in agriculture and gar~’ 
dening, is a term synonimous with 
blight, which see. hd 

That species of blasts called wre- 
dines, or fire-blasts, is supposed by. 
Mr. Hates to originate from the 
solar rays, reflected from, or con-' 
densed in the clouds, or collected 
by the steams in hop-gardens, &c. 
They wither, scorch, and blacken 
the leaves, blossoms, and fruits of 

T4 trees, 
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trees, shrubs, grass, corn, &c. and 
this devastation is at times extend- 
ed over whole tracts of ground. 

Blaita. See Cockroacn. 

_BLEACHING is the art of 
whitening linen cloth, thread, eot- 
ton, &c. In the present advanced 
state of the linen and cotton manu- 
faGtures of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the art of bleaching is one 
of the most interesting and import- 
ant. Its object is to. reduce flaw, 
cotton, wool, or the threads or 
cloths manufactured from them, to 
a state of perfect whiteness. To 
attain this end, oils, metallic oxides, 
earthy impregnations, resins, and 
other animal, vegetable, or mine- 
ral particles, containing any |co- 
louring matter, must be discharged 
fromthe texture of the substances 
manufactured. 

The process of bleaching i is di 
‘vided into five parts, viz. 1. Steep- 
ing and milling; 2. Bucking and 
boiling; 3, Alternate watering and 
drying; 4. Souring; and, 5. Rub- 
bing with soap and, warm water, 
starching’ and blueing. By the 
first of these methods, the) cloth is 
‘in a great degree. freed. from its 
superficial foulness, and is rendered 
more pliant and soft. The second 
process is the most important of the 
whole. ° Its obje&t is to loosen and 
carry off, by means. of alkaline lies, 
that particular substance in cloth, 
which is the -causé ‘of its brown 
colour, - Fhe. operation of alter- 
nate watering and drying is as fol- 
lows: After the cloth’ has been 
bucked, it is carried’ out to the 
field, and frequently, watered, dur+ 
ing the first six hours, For, if in 
the course of that timie-it be allow- 
ed to dry, while strongly impreg- 
nated with salts, the latter, by ap- 
proaching closer. together, and’ 
being assisted by a degree of heat. 
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which increases in proportion: té 
the dryness of the cloth; a& with 
greater force, and destroy. its tex 
ture, After this ‘time, dry spots 
are suffered to appéar Lisfore it re= 


‘ceives aby water. 9) 


‘By the continual, Bvaeeitidicn 
which takes places on the surface of 
the cloth, it is evident that this 
operation is intended: to carry off 
some impurities that rernain after 
the former process’ of bucking, 
This 1s: clearly proved: from. the 
fact; that the upperside of the 
cloth, »where the ‘evaporation is 
strongest, attains to a greater de- 
gree a whiteness. than. the reverse 
side; and the whole likewise turns 
much, lighter on being exposed to 
the influence of the sun, air, and 
winds. 

Souring. Every. person,’ siftio 
possesses the smallest) knowledge 
of chemistry, is aware that alkaline 
salts may, by various methods,. be 
converted into absorbent» earths: 
One of these is; frequént solution in 
water, and again evaporating it: 
A transmutation, therefore, of thesé 
salts must be continually going for- 
wards in the cloth, during the al- 
ternate waterings and dryings of 
the former process. - The souring 
process is sooner completed in cold, 
than in warm weather; and. it is 
experimentally ascertained, 
that vitriol is. preferable to milk 
sours: in bleaching. | 

| The next is, hand rubbing with 
soap and warm water, rubbings 
boards, starching, and blueing. 
After: the cloth has been. suffici- 
ently soured, it is ‘washed in the 
mill, to deprive it of the’acrid par- 
ticles whizh adhere to its surface. 
From the mill, it is taken to be 
washed bythe hand, with soap and 
wirm ‘water, to free’ it’ from the 
oily particles which: could*not on 

dis~ 
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disengagéd »by the milling.» Soft 
soap ts preferred to hard, for this 
‘purpose, as the ‘latter. contains‘a 
considerable quantity: of ..sea-salt, 
whichis prejudicial to:the cloth..t 
. The management:of coatse cloth 
in this» operation is:very «different 
from that of fineis; for ‘the , former, 
instead of being worked. by’ the 
hands) (a method-which would be 
too expensive), is laid: wpon:a-table, 
rubbed over with soap, and: then 
placed: between what are | called 
rubbing-boards,which have ridges 
and grooves from! one side to ‘the 
other, in the form of teeth.’ 

| /The starching and blueing, which 
is the last operation, differs so little 
from the process employed by laun- 
dry-women, that it: scarcely re- 
quires description, But it often 
happens,’ that the’cloth, when ex+ 
posed to'dry in the ‘open air, after 
being starched; is: wetted by rain, 
which frustrates theeffects intended 
by the operation: tos remedy this 
inconvenience, many bleachers em- 
ploy a dry-house,: where the linen 
may be ‘dried in all-weathers. 

As bleaching is a process con- 
nected with manufactures, and can- 
not be performed with advantage 
by private families, it is useless to 
enter into farther particulars. But 
the art’ is still susceptible of im- 
provement; for scarcely a year 
elapses, which does not produce 
some’ new discovery in this useful 
branch of manufaétures. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves “with 
communicating a few of such hints 
as May prove advantageous to the 
practical bleacher ; and with which, 
we presume, there are’ many per 
sons still unacquainted, : 

The new method. of ‘bleaching 
with the dephlogisticated or oxyge- 
nated muriatie acid,» or spirit’ of 


salt combined. with manganese, is 
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forinded upon the..remarkable pro* 
perty which that acid possesses of 
destroying vegetable colours ; and, 
though various attempts have. been 
made to introduce it into this coun: . 
try, the'difticulties oradisadvantages 
attending\itvhave> prevented its ge- 
merak adoption. This:acid was first 
applied to |the purpose*of bleaching, 
by’ M: Bearrotier 5 and the par+ 
ticttlars of the process are described 
at/length in a:treatise’on bleaching, 
published; afew years ‘since at 
Hdinburgh ;, and: likewise in the 
Supplement .to the Bncytlopeedia 
Britannica, *0y ioe oh ai ieee! 
. dtis to be regretted, that no exs 
act comparative statement’ of) the 
difference of expence between tha 
old and new methods of bleaching, 
has yet been laid before the public; 
but it is) probable that’ the | acid 
drawn from oné pound of salt, will 
whiten four of linen cloth, with- 
eut any addition,” ‘The expence in 
this case may appear trifling, but 
when we compute the vitriolic acid. 
which is éniployeéd, and’ that thé 
residuum is almost useless, it will 
soon be found to be very consider+ 


able and upon'the whole, the-ad- 


vantage may be only in the saving 
of tinte: but M. BerRTHOLLET as- 
serts, that by this method the tex 
ture‘of the cloth is lessinjured than 
by thatvhitherto' practised. ©.) 
» The’ oxy+muriatie: acid vis also 
very getierally used’ for: bleaching 
paper. According to Mv -Caap- 
rat, blotting-paper, when put intd 
it, ‘is ‘bleached without suffering 
any injtry; and old books, /and 
prints, when soiled it such a man 
her/as to ‘be scarcely’ distinguish- 
able, have been completely restored 
to-their original’state. ~The simple 
immiersion of a print in this acid, ts 
sufficient to produce that desirable 
effeces; but-with beoks, some far= 

ther 
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ther precaution is necessary : they 

‘should be unsewed, and the ad- 
hering leaves carefully ‘separated, 
that the whole may be ee im- 
pregnated. r 

‘Mr. Hreeiys, dheiihilt to the 
Trish Linen Board, has discovered 
that the oxy-muriate of lime is,: in 
bleaching, not only cheaper, but in 
other respects preferable to that of 
pot-ash. The chemical attraction 
of the former is somewhat stronger 
than that of the latter; and, on 
account of this quality, it does less 
injury to the cloth. | Alternate 
boilings in solutions of pot-ash, 
steepings in oxy-muriate of lime, 
exposure to the action of light, 
and evaporating water on the green, 
are found to complete within. six 
weeks, at little more than half the 
expence, what otherwise cannot be 
performed in less than double the 
time. 

Notwithstanding this great im- 
provement, Mr. Hiceins was 
anxious to diminish still farther 
the expence attending the process 
of bleaching. Convinced that the 
mixtures of sulphur with soda, are 
detergents, or cleansers of the most 
powerful kind, he was naturally 
led to conjecture, that lime, which, 
in other respects, possesses pro- 
perties nearly similar to those of the 
tixed alkali, might also resemble 
them in the detergent effect of their 
combination with sulphur. He 
made trial: .a sulphuret of lime, 
composed of four pounds of sul- 
phur added to twenty pounds of 
hme, and diluted in sixteen gal- 
lons of water, formed a $olution 
which answered cold, just as well 
for the bleaching of linen, as the 
boiling solution of pot-ash. In 
consequence. of this experiment, he 
recommends, that linen, after be- 
ing perfectly cleansed from the 


siderable saving of. expence. 
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weaver’s’ dressing, “be immersed 


alternately in solutions of sulphuret 
of lime, and)of. oxy-muriate » ‘of 


lime, namely, six times'in each: 


By this method, linen:may be com- 
pletely bleached,.and with a con- 
In 
Jreland, it is at present almost ae 
nerally adopted. 

The same process, with cxixtidh 
convenient modifications, yet al- 
ways managed upon one common 
principle, is applicable to the 
bleaching of linen, cotton, silk, 
and wool. It has likewise been 
reduced to praétice in France; but 
ina manner less simple and skilful 
than in Britain and Ireland. 

We shall conclude this article by 
abstracting the patent lately granted 
to Mr. TuRNBULL, for an improve 
ment in the common process of 
bleaching cotton, or linen pieces: 
Vake any kind of earth which is 
easily mixable with water, such as 
clay, marl, or Fuller’s earth, or if 
that cannot be had, any kind of 
sott mud or the like, which is 
put into a boiler to evaporate the 
moisture, dried, again mixed with 
water, and passed through fine 
sieves. This powder is then mixed 
with quick-lime, which is, slacked 
in the earthy mass, and forms the 


-materials for the» several (uckings 


which the cloth is to undergo. ‘he 
pieces are to bé worked in the 
bucking tubs for a number of times, 
alternating this operation with rins+ 
ing and souring, ‘as is usual in the 
long established method, and atter- 
wards exposing them to the air, on 
the bleaching ground. ‘The only 
difference in the process here em- 
ployed, is ‘the admixture of earthy 
mud, or clay, tothe lime, so that — 
the corrosive power of the latter is 
diminished, and may consequently 
be used more freely. In, the: last 

buck- 
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-buckings, pot-ash is also added to 
the earthy mixture. Hence. the 
patentee’s method unites that of 
tulling with soap, or washing with 
alkaline lye; and. itis very pro- 
bable, that. by such a combination, 
hot only time, but also expence 
may be ‘saved, as alkali is the most 
valuable article used in the process. 

The latest work published on this 
subject is, we believe, a treatise 
written by M.Pasor pes CHARMEs, 
of which a translation was. lately 
published in London, by Messrs. 
Robinson, in one vol. Svo. 

BLEEDING, a term used to ex- 
press either a spontaneous, or arti- 
ficial, discharge of blood: in_ the 
former case, ny is by medical writers 
called hemorrhage ; in the latter, ve- 
neseciion, OF blood- -letting, of which 
last we propose to treat in its place. 
At present, therefore, we shall con- 
sider only those evacuations which 
Nature directs to take place in the 
system, and frequently for the be- 
nefit of the individual. 

1. Bleeding at the nose generally 
arises in full sanguine habits, more 
commonly in young men than wo- 
men, especially during adolescence. 
Exposure to the heat of the sun, 
a hot room, contusions of the 
head, or acrid substances introduced 
into the nostrils, are the general 
causes of this complaint.—On. its 
first attack, all cumbersome clothes 
and ligatures, especially those about 
the wrists and neck, ought to 
be instantly loosened; the patient 
should be removed to a cooler tem- 
perature, and placed in an erect 
posture; his hands and legs im- 
mersed in tepid water, about milk- 
warm ; and dossils of lint dipped 
in vinegar, or a strong solution of 
white vitriol, put up the nostrils. 
It the bleeding does not abate, or 
threatens to become more profuse, 


domen. | 
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cold fomentations, either of simple 
water, or solutions of nitre and 
sugar of lead, should be repeatedly 


_applied to the forehead and temples, — 
as well as the region of the kidneys 
‘and genitals.—-One of the most ef- 


fectual methods of stopping violent 


bleeding, consists in the unremitted 


administration of Jukewarm, emol- 
lient clysters, in such small propor- 
tions as may be retained and ab- 
sorbed by the bowels, while cold 
fomentations are applied to the ab- 
Meanwhile, the patient 
should drink lemonade, or water 
acidulated with, a few drops of vi- 
triolic acid, and sweetened with 
sugar; or if these cannot be had, 
a mixture of equal parts of vinegar 
and water may be substituted. 

2. Spitting of blood may be 
owing to an abundance of that 
fluid, an organic debility of the 
lungs, or an imperfect structure of 
the chest. It may also proceed 
from exertions in. blowing wind- 
instruments, loud-speakin g,singing, 
running, wrestling, and excess in 
drinking, especially after violent 
exercise. ‘This alarming complaint 


1s attended with a dry cough, and 


difficulty of breathing: and if the 
evacuated blood be thin, frothy, 
and florid, it indicates a rupture of 
some pulmonary artery; but if it 
be thick, and of a darkish colour, 
while the coughing up is accompa 
nied with pain, the disease is then 
occasioned by a fall, or other ex-~ 
ternal injury. In either case, the 
diet should be cooling and diluent : 
hence sweet whey, .a decoction of 
marsh - mallows, or barley, ve- 
getables abounding in mucilage, 
the mildest laxatives, consisting of 
manna, tamarinds, phosphorated - 
soda, vitriolated tartar, &c. ought 
to be instantly resorted to. At the 
same time, emollient clysters, bath- 
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ing the legs in tepid water, and a 
‘suspension of all mental and. bodily 
‘exertion, are absolutely necessary. 
Bleeding, cupping, styptic tine- 
‘tures, fox-glove, and opium, must 
-be submitted to the discretion of 
‘the medical praétitioner: and we 
-shall here only'observe, that a ta- 
-ble spoonful of fine salt, taken dry, 
oa frequently afforded instant re- 
lef, 


3. Vomiting of Blood. See Vo-— 


MITING, ° 

4, Discharge of Blood 
wrethra. See URINE. 

5. Bloody Flux. See Dyszn- 
TERY. 

6, Bleeding Hemorrhoids. 
PILES. 

BLEND-WATER, also called 
more-hough, a distemper incident 
to black cattle, which proceeds 
either from the state of the ani- 
mal’s blood, from the yellows, or 
from the change of ground, which, 
if too hard, is apt to produce this 
evil... To cure it—Take one ounce 


by the 


See 


of bole armenian, as much char- | 


coal as will fill a small. tea-cup, 
and three ounces of the rind of the 
oak; let the whole be reduced to 
a powder,’ and given to the animal 
in a quart of new milk. 
-BLIGHT, in husbandry, is a 
disease incident to plants, and af- 
fe&ting them in various degrees ; 
sometimes destroying only the 
leaves and blossoms, and frequently 
causing the whole plant to perish. 
Blights are generally supposed 
to be produced by easterly winds, 
which convey multitudes of the 
eges of insects from some distant 
- quarter; and. these being lodged 
on the surface of the leaves and 
flowers of fruit-trees, cause them 
to shrivel and decay. cole. 
It is the general opinion, that 
one principal reason why the ‘ene 


‘bruised. 
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virons of London are particularly 
subject to blights, is the “great 


‘number of pruned’ trees and cut 
‘hedges near the metropolis ; for as 


all vegetables become more or less 


.sickly when the course of their sap 
is impeded, the trees in this state 


are more liable to blight, than such 
as are vigorous and uninjured by . 


the pruning-knife. It is worthy of 


remark, that to the westward of 
London the effets of this distém- 
per insensibly decrease, insomuch, 
that at forty miles distance it rarely 
occurs, and at ‘an hundred miles 
and upwards, it is entirely un- 
known. This circumstance seems 
to favour the idea of its being con- 


‘veyed by easterly winds. But the 


true cause appears to be, the conti- 
nuance of these winds for several 
days, without the intervention of 
showers or dews, by which the 
expansion of the tender blossom is 
checked, so that the young leaves 
necessarily wither. | , 
To cure this distemper, some 
persons burn a quantity of. wet 
litter on the windward side of the 
plants, as it is supposed that the 
smoke will suffocate the insects: 
others fumigate the trees, by strew- 
ing sulphur upon lighted charcoal, 
or by sprinkling them with to- 
bacco-dust, or with water in which 


-tobacco-stalks have been infused 


for twelve hours. Ground-pepper, 
scattered over the blossoms, has 
sometimes proved beneficial. 

Mr. Guiiert; of Tavistock, is 
of opinion that great benefit may 
be derived from whipping the 
branches of fruit-trees with a 
bunch of elder-twigs, the leaves . 
of which should be previously - 
The smell’ of the elder. 
being extremely ‘disagreeable, no 


fnsects will settle on the ‘parts 


touched by it; and’ some blighted . 
| : shoots 
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shoots have even been restored, by 
- first whipping them, and then tying 
up a bunch of elder-leaves among 
them. | 

A composition of oil and sul+ 
phur, mixed’ to the consistence of 
paint, will also prove highly ad- 
yantageous, in expelling young in- 
sets from the trees infested by 
them. 

But the most effetual remedy 


is, to wash the plants gently and 


frequently with pure water, and if 
the young shoots be much infected, 
to rub them gently with a woollen 
cloth, in order to clear away the 
glutinous matter. This operation 
should be performed in the morn- 
ing, that the moisture may be ex- 
haled before night. | 
It deserves tobe mentioned, that 
‘the blights most destructive to fruit- 
trees, are those produced by the 


thoar frosts in spring mornings, 


which are often succeeded by 
warm sun-shine. 
Blighted Corn. See Smut. 
BLINDNESS, implies either a 
partial or total privation of sight, 
proceeding from some defect of the 
organs of vision, or an impaired 
state of their funétions. Hence it 
may be either total, partial, tran- 


it, peric ae octurnal. "The 
s of blindness are likewise va- 
as, such as weakness, or decay 


ae. EN tite bith 
Tyee 
- cor?” 
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s, preternatural 


O} 


ot effluvia, 


2 to treat of the 


principal diseases of the eye, under 
SERENA, and Sieur, we shall here 


only observe, that those unfortu- 
pate persons who are born blind, 


* 


gans, exter-_ 
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or lose their sight in infancy, sel- 
dom recover that important faculty, 
and ought therefore to be educated 
for such pursuits as are adequate 
to their individual capacities, It 
is, indeed, equally cruel, and in- 
consistent with good policy, to 


suffer these pitiable beings fre- 


quently to spend a vagrant: life, 
and remain in the darkest igno- 
rance. On the contrary, it has 
been uniformly observed, that the 
privation of one sense renders the 
others comparatively more: acute 
and useful, Hence blind persons 
generally hear better, and possess 
a more accurate sense of touch, 
than those who enjoy all their sen- 
sitive faculties; and we have also 
many instances of the poetical and 
philosophical talents displayed by 
the former. i 
' With a view to contribute our 
share towards alleviating the severe 
Jot of such unfortunate individuals, 
we shall here communicate an in- 
vention of Mr.’ Tsomas Gren- 
VILLE, organist, of Ross, in He- 
refordshire; who, in the year 
1770, received a premium of fif- 
teen guineas; and, in 1785, for 
some additional improvements, the 
silver medal, from the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
It is remarkable, that the ingenious 
inventor is himself deprived of 
sight ; and that by the use of his 
machine, any blind person may be 
taught the elements of arithme- 
tic, namely, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, reduction, 
and the rule of three, whether in 
money, weights, or measures of 
every kind, as perfectly as it may 
be performed on paper. - His appa- 
ratus being of a simple construc- 
tion, and so contrived that it may 
be of service in teaching the art of 
reckoning, to young children, in a 
very 
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very easy and entertaining manner ; 
we shall first give an account of 
this machine, as represented in the 
subjoined cut, and then conclude 
with a description of its me- 
chanism. 

It consists of abox nineteen inches 
square in the clear space within, 
and near two inches deep, divided 
into cells, containing the figures, 
lines, &c. hereafter described, ne- 
cessary for performing the rules of 
arithmetic. The lid or cover of 
the box, which serves as a leaf, or 
slate, is pierced full of holes in 
parallel rows; the first row has 
eighteen large, and seventeen small 
holes, alternately placed ; 
cond row, eighteen small holes, 
placed under the above large ones ; 
the third, as the first, and so on 
alternately, thirty-five rows, the 
whole cover being full, and con- 
taining three hundred and twenty- 
tour large holes, and six hundred 
and twelve small ones, which make 
an exact square. ‘The figures are 
represented by pegs with cubical 


heads, and distinguished by pins 


the se- 
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placed on one side in the followlig 

manner :—=One, is expressed by a 
pin’s point on the right-hand ; two, 
by the same in the middle ; and 
three, by hatmg it on the left- 
hand; four, five, and six, by pins’ 
heads in the above three different 
situations ; seven, eight, and nine, 
by crooked pins, or staples, in the 
same manner: the cypher is un+ 
derstood by a plain peg, without any 
mark, 
printed the ssi which it repre+ 
sents, to render the work intelligi- 
ble to any person that may see it, 
without being acquainted with the 
marks, ‘Phese pegs are made to 
fit the large holes. Pieces of brass 
wire, bent to a right angle, about 
half an inch from each end, and 
made to fit the small holes, serve 
for the purpose of lines, to separate 
the different parts of the work. 

The box contains twenty-eight 
partitions, situated as in the fol+ 
lowing cut, ten of them to hold 
figures, and the others for the lines 
of different lengths, 
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‘On the top of eaeh peg is 
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» A, The box, with its several divi- 
sions, containing the different pegs, 
bars, &c. with which the rules in 
arithmetic are to be performed.— 
B, The cover, which, when turned 
back, and standing on its feet as 
represented, shews the holes where- 
in the pegs andbarsare occasionally 
placed:to exhibit the value-of the 
fieures.—C, The pegs, marked in 
such manner as to enable the blind 
person to distinguish by the touch, 
what each peg is intended to repre- 
sent, when placed in the holes in 
the cover B. 

A complete specimen of this ma- 
chine may be seen in the Reposi- 
tory of the Society, Adelphi-build- 
ings, London. 

With respect to the education of 
the blind, we have already remark- 
ed, that it deserves public sympa- 
thy, and the interposition of the le- 
gislature; as their natural industry, 
and persevering application, will 
enable them to overcome the great- 
est difficulties, and amply repay the 
trouble and expence bestowed on 
their mechanical, or literary, ac- 
quirements. To strengthen their 
faculties, and preserve their health, 
blind children should never be suf- 
fered to remain idle, so that during 
the hours of recreation, they ought 
to take suitable exercise, such as 
riding on horseback, walking out in 
fair weather, the use of dumb-bells, 
the bath-chair, &c.—In regard to 
diet, their meals should be tempe- 
rate, light, and of easy digestion. 
Vegetables the most farinaceous, 
and least acescent, should be pre- 
ferred to animal food. Neither 
fermented liquors, nor ardent spi- 
rits, should be given them, except 
in cases of general debility. Tea is 
likewise pernicious; and their regu- 
lar drink ought to consist of equal 
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parts of milk and water: a little 
chocolate, and coffee, may occa- 
sionally be granted; but infusions of 
balm, sage, or ground=ivy, are more 
wholesome. Tobacco and snuff 
must be absolutely prohibited ; and, 
on the whole, blind persons should 
neither be too much restricted to 
the observance of a rigid system of 
diet, nor allowed to eat and drink 
whatever is suggested by their own 
fancy : in the former case, they are 
apt to become pitiable slaves to 
custom; and, in the latter, it 
is a shameful dereliCtion of duty 
in those whom Providence has 
enabled to see, and direct their 
affairs. 

BLINDNESS, in fatriery, is a 
disease incident to the eyes of 
horses, but more particularly te 
those of an iron grey, or dapple- 
grey, colour; and is supposed to 
proceed from riding them too hard, 
or backing them at too early an 
age, This disorder may be. dis- 
covered by the walk or step, which, 
in a blind animal, is always un- 
certain and unequal, when led; 
but, if he be mounted by an ex- 
pert horseman, an apprehension 
of the spur may induce him to 
move with more freedom, so that 
the blindness can scarcely be per- 
ceived. A horse may also be 
known to have Jost his sight, if 
observed constantly to prick up his 
ears, and move them’ backwards 
and forwards, on hearing any per- 
son enter the stable, 

The ordinary “cause of blindness 
in horses, is attributed by Dr. 
Lower to a spongy excrescence 
growing in one, and sometimes in 
two or three places of the coloured 
part of the tris, or which being 
ultimately over-grown, covers the 
pupil when the horse is brought 

into ~ 
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into the light, but again dilates on; 


returning him to a dark stable.— 
See Eyes of Horses. feuno? 

Buinp-worm (fragilis), or slow- 
worm; a species of the Anguis, 
er snake. It is about a foot in 
length, » and. of the thickness of 
the little finger. Its name is. de~ 
rived from the slowness of its mo- 
tion, and the smallness of its eyes. 
It is chiefly found in gardens and 
pastures. . ~ me 
. The Rev. Mr. Foster, in his: 
«© Observations on noxtous Ant- 
mals,” asserts, from hisown ex- 
perience, that the bite of this crea-. 


ture is perfeCy harmless; and he. 


mentions two cases in which it was: 
not attended with any ill conse- 
quences. These observations are 
farther corroborated by a passage 
_ in the twenty-ninth volume of the 
Monthly Review, respecting a dog 
having been bitten by a slow-worm 
without any ill effects. 

BLISTER, in medicine, signi- 
fies either a thin bladder, .contain- 
ing a;watery humour raised on the 
skin, or the application of vesica- 
tories to different parts of the body. 
With this intention, Spanish flies 
are most commonly employed ; 
though we are possessed of a great 
variety of indigenous plants, which 
might be effeAually substituted. 
‘Flence we recommend, from ex- 
perience, the following: 1. Mus- 
tard-seed mixed with vinegar suf- 
ficient to convert it into a thick 
paste, to be spread upon linen; 
2. The fresh root of the horse- 
radish, grated, or in fine shavings; 
3. The bruised leaves of the dif- 
ferent species of the Ranunculus, or 
crow-foot; 4. The leaves of the 
Polygonum hydropiper, or water- 
pepper, growing wild on the banks 
of rivuletss and 5. Che most pow- 
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efful ofall indigenous vegetables, 
the. Daphne Mexereiim, or spurge’ 
olive, every part of which is ex- 
tremely acrid, but the rind is, pre- 
ferably used for blisters. Whether 
fresh, or dried, this rind should be’ 
previously steeped for a few hours. 
in. strong vinegar, and then @ piece 


about.one ineh broad, and: two 


or three inches long, . tied. over- 
night to the part: after it has suf 
ficiently drawn, the blistered place 
is. covered with an ivy leaf; and 
a. similar vesicatory is applied 
contiguous to the formers In 
this manner, it is continued, ac~ 
cording to particular circumstances, 
especially in chronic diseases, till 
the desired effe& is attained. Where 
no time is to be lest, we advise the 
use of mustard-seed, as. before de~ 
scribed, with the addition of a little 
salt, which greatly increases its effi~ 
cacy. These cataplasms are’ often 


more proper than the blisters pre- 


pared with Spanish flies; because 
the former operate more speedily, 
and act with Jess violence on the 
fluids than the latter. » Hence they 


are of eminent service to promote 
‘critical eruptions; to prevent the 


small-pox from breaking out on the 
face, when applied at the com- 
mencement of the disease, either 
ta the calves of the legs, or the soles 
of the feet; to. mitigate the pain 
arising from internal inflammations, 
to drive. catarrhal and rheumatic 
humours fromthe more essentialor-~ 
gans of life tothe proximate external 
parts, and to rouse the indolent 
powers of Nature. In themostacute 
pains of the. head, and the tooth-ach 
proceeding from a rheumatic cause, 
as well as in inflammatory affec- 
tions of the eyes, such plasters may 
be usefully applied to the neck or 
the arm, in inflammations of the 
‘chest, 
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chest, to .the breast and between 
the shoulders ; in apoplectic BB to 
the temples, &c. 

In. paralytic diseases, it is of the 
utmost consequence to place the 
blister in that direétion which cor- 
responds with the situation of the 


nerves in the part affected; and, in. 


rheumatic disorders, sais places 
should be preferred, as . contain 
nerves connected with the painful 
part, immediately under the skin. 
Thus, in the most acute lumbago, 
or sciatica, it would be of little use 
to blister the hip or thigh, where 
the nerves are situated deep in the 
muscles; but by applying a vesi- 
catory to the sole of the foot on 


the same side, we may promise 


almost certain relief. 
_ In all inflammatory, and especi- 


ally in nervous affections, attended. 


with a small, feeble pulse, and 
where the powers of Nature are ra- 
pidly declining, 
is very extensive. 

Their operation is in .a great 
measure mechanical; as the first 
action is that of stimulating the 
vessels of the skin, inducing the 
blood to flow from the part “most 
affefted by inflammation, to the 
surface; thus exhausting the, prin- 
ciple of irritability, and collecting 
the serum, or watery part of the 
vital fluid, under the cuticle. , 

We shall farther’ observe, that 
in acute atid dangerous diseases, 
where it is often necessary to re- 
peat the application of blisters, the 
new one should neyer be delayed 
till the former is completely healed. 
But, with respect to the time they 
are to be left on the. skin, much 
depends on the degree of irritabi- 
lity in the patient, as well as the 
relative strength of the plaster. 
Some constitutions, of an irritable 
fibre, experience its effeéts in less 
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the use of blisters. 
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than half an hour, while in others it: 
may remain four, six, or eight 
hours, without raising the skin. In 
opening a blister, it is not necessary 
to cut away the epidermis, or scarf 
skin, and to cause . unnecessary 
pain and irritation ; as a single lon- 
gitudinal incision is sufficient. to 


‘ give vent to the collected humour. 


Blisters sometimes operate on 
the urinary canal, and produce a 
painful strangury, or difficulty of 
making urine: this effect may be 
remedied by the internal use of 
camphor, assisted by diluent and 
agglutinating emulsions, such as 
strong. decoétions. of barley, lint- 


‘seed, solutions of gum arabic, &c.;. 


and to prevent such accidents, the. 
blister itself may be mixed with 
camphor. If, on the other. hand,, 
they will not draw, the skin ought 
to be previously rubbed with strong 
vinegar : ar, if their action be too 
violent, a little of the extra&t of 
henbane may be added to the com- 
position. ; 
Caution. We think it our duty 

to warn the reader against the use 
of blisters, in which the Spanish 
fy is the principal ingredient. In 
plethoric persons, or those of a full 
habit, they increase the circulation 
of the blood; and ought to be ap- 
plied only after the necessary eva- 
cuations have been strictly attended 
to. In diseases of aputrid tendency, 
such as low fevers, and bilious di- 
arrhceas, they are pernicious, be- 
cause they stimulate and spread 
the contagion overthe whole frame. 
Lastly, when the humours are ob- 
viously in a state of dissolution, 
which is evident from the sallow 
and lifeless complexion of cachectic 
persons, blisters are not unfre- , 
quently produ€tive of incurable 
mortification. ‘These fatal effects, 
however, seldom or neyer take place 
fron, 
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from the application of mustard- 
seed, or horse-radish. 

BLITE, the small red, or Ama- 
ranthus blitum, L. is an indigenous 
species of the amaranth, which is 
frequently found growing on rub~ 
“bish, &c. It flowers in July and 
August: onthe Continent its seed 
is used as a substitute for millet, 
and the leaves aredressed and eaten 
like spinach. 

Blite, the upright. 
leaved GooseFooT. 

BLOOD, the most copious fluid 
tn the animal body, and essentially 
necessary to the preservation of life: 
it is generally of a red, but in most 
insects, and in all worms, of a 
white colour. 

- 'Thehumanbodyis, by Dr.Keitt, 
supposed to contain at least one 
half of its weight in blood ; includ- 
ing in this computation all that ex- 
ists in the lymphatic ducts, ‘nerves, 
or any other vessel. ‘This computa- 
tion, however, is exaggerated; and 
we believe that the greatest quanti- 
ty in a full-grown adult, seldom ex- 
ceeds thirty pounds weight. Its 
most remarkable property is that 
of incessantly circulating in the ca- 
vities of the heart, arteries, and 
veins, while the animal is alive. 
Although Hippocrates appears 
to have possessed a faint idea of this 
admirable process, when. he’ says, 
«that all the blood vessels spring 
from one; and that this one has 
neither beginning nor end; for 
where there is a circle, there can be 
no beginning ;”” yet as he was not 


See round- 


acquainted with the office of the — 


valves, he could neither compre- 
hend, nor demonstrate, the circu- 
jation of the blood. This most 


important of al] discoveries in phy- . 


siology, was reserved for the im- 
xnortal Harvey, who first aseer- 


tained the true mature and uses of. 


\ 
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the valves, and about the year 1616, 


taught, in his LeGures at Cam- 
bridge, that justly admired doétrine, 
the substance of which he published 
in 1628. He proved that, in most 
animals, the blood circulates in ar- 
teries and veins, and through the 
medium of one, two, or more hearts 
(see ANimAL Ktncpom); that in 
arteries it moves from the trunk to 
the branches ; and that, meeting 
there with the branches of veins, it 
returns in a languid state to the 
heart; that the heart communicates 
a new impulse, and propels it to 
the trunk of the arteries ; and that 
by these, the thickness of their coats, 
exerting muscular force, again drive 
it into the veins.—Valves are si- 
tuated in every part of this circulat- 
ing course, in order to prevent the 
return of the blood. 

The colour of this fluid in the 
arteries isofa floridhue; but some- 
what darker in the veins, exceptin 
those of the lungs, in which it is of 
a lighter cast. When exposed to 
the open air, the blood gradually 
separates into two parts, namely, 
the serum, or a yellowish, some- 
times greenish fluid, and the cras- 
samentum, or cake, whichsresem- 
bles ared mass swimming distinct- 
ly on the top. The latter contracts 
greatly in its dimensions, and in- 
creases in solidity ; properties which 
depend on the state of the indivi- 
dual at the time when the blood is 
drawn. Hence, in vigorous per- 
sons, when attacked with an in- 
flammatory disease, the solid part 
is so tough that it resembles. a piece 
of flesh, and has therefore been 
called the Luffy coat; whereas, im 
other diseases, it is very seft and 
tender, breaking in pieces on the 
slightest touch. By chemical ana~ 
lysis, it discovers the same princi+ 
ples with other animal substances ;, 
, yields 
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yielding in distillation a volatile spi- 
rit, a great quantity of phlegm, and 
fetid oil; lastly, there remains a 
charred matter, which, when burnt 
in the open air, leaves a white 
earth similar to calcined hartshorn. 
According to some chemists, how- 
ever, it contains both an acid and 
analkali. But the most remarka- 
ble circumstance in the blood, is its 
texture, which consists of millions 
of red globular particles, or more 
properly, as Mr. zwsown callsthem, 
flat vesicles, each of which has a 
little solid sphere in its centre. He 
observes, that they are flat in all 
animals, of very different sizes in 
different creatures, and impart to 
the blood its red colour. In man, 
they are small, perfectly flat, and 
appear to have a dark spot in the 
middle. ‘To see them distinétly, 
he diluted the blood with fresh se- 
rum. ‘Their shape he supposed to 
be of great importance, but it can 
be altered with a mixture of differ- 
ent fluids. By adeterminate quan- 
tity of neutral salt contained in the 
serum, this fluid is adapted to pre- 
-serve those vesicles in their flat 
‘shape; for, if mixed with water, 


they become round, and dissolve — 


perfectly, but on adding a little of 
any neutral salt to the water, they 
‘remain in it without dissolving, or 
any alteration of their form: — 
The uses of thé blood in the ani- 
mal economy are so various and 
important, that some have not 
scrupled to maintain that it is pos- 
sessed of a vital principle, trom 
which the life of the whole body is 
derived. This opinion was for- 
merly entertained by Harvey, and 
has lately been revived and sup- 
ported, with many ingenious,though 
inconclusive, arguments, by Joun 
Hunter. Yet so much is cer- 
-tain, that the bloed stimulates the 
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cavities of the heart and vessels to 
contract, that its circulation contri- 
butes to generate the heat of the 
body, and propagate it to the re- 
motest parts; in short, that it 
nourishes every part, and supplies 
all the secretions, which, without 
exception, are separated from the 
blood. Hence it forms the bones, 
ligaments, tendons, membranes, 
muscles, nerves, vessels, and the 
whole organized body. 

The blood is of different degrees 
of viscidity in different animals, 
and even in the same creature, at 
different times. It always pos- 
sesses a considerable degree of te 
nacity'; which, however, is re- 
markably greater in strong. than in 
weak animals : thus, the blood of 
bulls was used by the ancients as a 
poison, on account of its extreme 
viscidity, which renders it totally 
indigestible by the human stomach. 

Animal blood was formerly held 
in great esteem, as a medicine in 
various diseases ; for instance, the 
blood of goats and some other crea- 
tures was employed by the follow- 
ers of GALEN, and recommended 
even by the late Dr. Mzap in pleu- 
ritic attacks, But at present the 
principal use of blood is confined 
to the arts, for making Prussian 
blue ; sometimes for clarifying cer- 


. tain liquors; and very large quanti- 
ties are used in the manufacture of 


loaf sugar. In horticulture, it is re-_ 
commended as an excellent manure, 
when poured in spring on the roots 


-of fruit-trees, having previously re- 


moved the soil round the trunk : 
thus. employed, it promotes the 


growth of the tree, and enriches ‘its 
- fruit. 


A mixture of blood with 
quick-lime, forms an. exceedingly 
strong cement, ‘and has. theretore 


-been used in prepating chemical 


lutes,. as well as. in making the 
U 24. 3 floors 
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floors of common farm-houses, ind ° 


other humble habitations. For the 
latter purpose, a mixture of clay, 
ox-blood, and a moderate portion 
of sharp sand, beaten well together 
_ ahd uniformly spread, produce a 
néat, firm floor, and of a beautiful 
colour. | 

Whether blood really affords 
nourishment, has been doubted by 
some, and affirmed by others. In 
our opinion, it contains little or no 
alimentary mattér ; and though’ it 
may be digested by very powerful 
stomachs, it might be more advan- 
tageously employed in manuring 
the soil. In hot climates in parti- 
cular, it is highly alkalescent, and 
was therefore wisely prohibited to 
the Israelites. ‘When blood was 
used asa common article of food 
in this country, the scurvy not only 
prevailed more generally than at 
present, but it was a more violent 
and obstinate disease. 

Travellers inform us, that ‘in 
some countries the savage natives 
are accustomed to intoxicate them- 
selves by drinking the zwarm blood 
of animals. ‘This barbarous prac- 
tice, with its consequent effect, ap- 
parently confirms Joun Huon- 
TER’s opinion, that this fluid is the 
immediate reservoir of the vital 
principle; and the inebriating qua- 
_ lity of the blood certainly deserves 
the farther researches of the che- 
imical philosopher. Several expres- 
sions in Scripture also tend to coun- 
tenance the conjecture of this 
acute inquirer.—See TRaNnsFu- 
SION. 


BLOOD-HOUND, Sanguina-_ 


rius, aspecies of dog remarkable for 
possessing the sense of smelling in 
the highest degree. ‘This animal is 
distinguished by his long, smooth, 


and pendent ears, broad chest, mus- 


cular form, a deep tan coleur, and is 
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generally marked with a black spot * 
above each eye. We believe the > 
breeding of this species has ‘of late 
years been neglected. 

These animals were formerly 
much employed in the discovering 
of game that had escaped, or been. 
stolen out of the forest. From the | 
acuténess of their smell, they are 
said to have also been able to trace 
the footsteps of man with the great-’ 
est certainty; hence, they were 
trained for discovering delinquents 
who endeavoured to escape the 
hands of justice. , 

Dogs of this species were once 
greatly esteemed on the confines of 
England and Scotland, and em- 
ployed to prevent, or deteét, the 
depredations which the inhabitants 
were continually committing on 
each other. | 

BLOOD-SHOT EYES, an in- 
flammation of the membranes which 
invest the eye. As we proposé to 
treat of the diseases incident to that 
organ, in general, under its alpha- 
betical head, we shail at. present 
only state the first.and most neces~ 
sary rules for preventing the pro- 
gress of inflammatory complaints ; 
namely, rest, and exclusion of light, 
without heating the eye by a close 
cover; cold fomentations repeated- 
ly applied, when they become warm 5 
abstinence from animal food, and 
all heating or stimulating liquors ; 
mild aperients ; and, if these do not 


‘produce the desired effect, leeches 


may be applied, near the eyes ; 
though drawing blood, by cupping 
and scarifying near the temples, 
has generally been found more ef- 
feétual. 
BLOOD-SPAVIN, in farriery, 
is a swelling and dilatation that runs 
along the inside of the horse's leg, 
forming a small, soft tumor in the . 
hollow part, and is not unfrequently 
accom 
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accompanied with’ weakness and 
lameness of the part affected. 

The cure of this disorder should 

at first be attempted with restrin- 
gents and bandages, which will be 
found very efficacious in strengthen- 
ing the joints; but if these should 
fail in reducing the vein to its natu- 
fal size, the skin must be opened, 
and the vein tied with waxed thread 
passed under it with a crooked 
needle, both above and below the 
_swelling, and the turgid part suf- 
fered ‘to digest away with the liga- 
tures: for this purpose, the wound 
should be daily dressed with a mix- 
ture of turpentine, honey, and spi- 
rit of wine. 
- BLOOD-STONE, or Hematites, 
is a hard mineral substance of a red 
or purple colour, It is found in 
masses of different forms, and con- 
tains a considerable portion of iron, 
insomuch, that forty pounds of that 
metal have been extracted from a 
quintal of the stone. The iron is 
of a very inferior quality, andthere- 
fore seldom used ; but the blood- 
stone itself, on account of its hard- 
ness, serves to burnish or polish 
metals. : 

Dragon's Blood. Sce Dracon. 

BLOOD-LEILTING, insurgery, 
is performed with a view either to 
diminish the quantity of the circu- 
lating fluid, or to relieve a particu- 
Jar part, in case of inflammation, 
and, consequently, it is either ge- 
neral or local. 

General blood-letting, is that 
which is performed upon a vein or 
an artery : hence we have the terms 
phlebotomy and arteriotomy. 

Lecal, or topical blood-letting, 
js performed by scarification and 
cupping-glasses, by leeches, or by 

unctures made with alancet, ac- 
_ cording to the nature of the disor- 
gér. This latter, or topical blood- 
£25 
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letting, is never dangerous, but in 
many cases hasbeen found effectual 
in relieving the patient. With re- 
spect to venesection, however, as 
different opinions are entertained 
of its utility by different physicians, 


“it may not be improper to offer a 


few remarks. . 
_ There was a period, during which 
blood-letting was in very general 
use, and obtaized great credit, as 
one of the most effectual means. of 
prolonging life; while a plethoric 
habit was supposed to be a prin« 
cipal cause .of early dissolution, 
Through the veins thus regularly 
opened, at certain seasons, the su- 
perfluous or vitiated blood was 
emitted, while that of a more salu- 
brious quality was supposed to be 
left behind. It is now well known, 
however, that the corrupted part of 
the blood cannot be separated from 
the mass, so as to preserve the re- 
maining particles sound and uncor- 
rupted. If the quality of the blood 
ever become vitiated and diseased ; 
if it be too thick and viscous, or too 
acrid and serous, the whole mass 
necessarily participates in the in- 
fection; neither is it in the pqwer 
of art ta contrive any method,. by 
which the corrupted part may be 
separated from that which isin a 
sound state. It would be equally 
uureasonable to expect, that a spoil-~ 
ed cask of wine could be cured of 
its tartness, by attempting to draw 
the acid and impure portign from 
the top, in order to leave the sweet 
and wholesome, part behind. 
Considered .as a remedy, phle- 
botomy must certainly be allowed 
‘to possess its uses; it is sometimes 
a necessary expedient, to produce 
an immediate diminution of the 
fulness of the blood, particularly 
when the time is too short, and 
the danger too pressing, to admit 
re) 
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of any other method for effec- 
‘ing that purpose. As there can 
be no doubt, that blood-letting is 
an ‘invaluable remedy in some 
disorders, it is the more pecu- 
liarly incumbent on the practiti- 
oner, to distinguish with care those 
cases in which imminent danger 
may be averted, and health ‘re- 
Stored by the use of it. ‘There are 
two cases, and perhaps only two, 
in which venesection is likely to be 
attended with real advantage; 1. 
When it is required to prevent the 
fluids from gaining access to the 
parts more essential to life; and 2. 
Where ‘means must be speedily 
used to counteraét a threatened in- 
flammation in the intestines. © But 
even in those two cases, the intelli- 
gent physician 1s at no loss for other 
remedies, which may be frequently 
administered with greater safety 
and equal success. 

The blood contains in itself, and 
affords to the vessels, nerves, 


muscles, membranes, tendons, li- - 


gaments, bones, in short, to the 
whole organized body, all the sub- 
' Stance and properties which enter 
into the formation of each, and 
constitute them “what they are, 
Fach of these’parts is evolved from 
the blood, and adapted to its pro- 
per place, m so wonderful a man- 
ner, that the human mind is-to- 
tally ata loss to comprehend how 
this operation is performed ; nei- 
ther have ‘the researches of the 
most acute and attentive observer 
been able to account for it.’ And 
as the blood serves to supply the 
waste, and to make up the losses, 
which those parts occasionally sus- 
tain, it may be considered as the 
original source of our whole orga- 
‘nization. Now it requires little 
reflection to perceive, that by 
Wasting this vital fluid, the sources 
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of animal support and regenera+ — 


tion are in-a great measure ob- 
structed and diminished. Although 
it be true, that the blood lost by 
periodical bleedings is soon repro- 


duced by the activity of the vital — 


powers, yet this restoration is not 


effected without considerable ef- 


forts, and at the expence of the 
whole machine. 
therefore, is a great pressure upon 
the vital powers, it must of course 
be attended with a proportionate 
degree of their consumption. And 
experience has shewn in number- 


less instances, that persons accus= 
tomed to frequent blood-letting are =~ 


not only rendered more delicate 1ir 
their constitutions, and more sub- 
ject to diseases, but also that they 
die in general at an earlier age that 
others, 

The absurd notion, that bleeding 
is useful and necessary to the pro- 
longation of human life, is still 
pretty generally received among 
the common people of all coun- 
tries. Yet neither the good nor the 
tad days, superstitiously marked 
in the almanacks for the anmwuse- 
ment of the vulgar, can palliate or 
justify the mischief with which 
this dangerous error is pregnant : 
for bleeding can only be of service 


in some urgent cases, and when ° 


performed at the proper time : but 
to the healthy it is always injurt- 
ous. : 
Blood-letting, in farriery, an 
operation often undertaken when 
itis as useless and pernicious as in 
the human species. Such horses, 
however, as stand much in stable, 
and are full fed, occasionally re- 
quire bleeding, especially when 
their eyes are heavy and inflamed, 
or when they 
and champ their hay. 


Young horses: should’ be bled - 


when 


As this exertion, - 


feel unusually hot, » 
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when they are shedding their teeth, 
as it allays those feverish heats to 
which they are subje& at that pe- 
riod ; but the cases that more par- 
ticularly require bleeding, are colds, 
falls, injuries of the eyes, strains, 
and all inflammatory disorders. 

_ These noble creatures should al- 
ways be bled by measure ; two or 
three quarts are generally a suffhi- 
cient quantity ;;and when vene- 
seGtion is repeated, strict attention 
should be paid both to the disease 
and constitution of the animal. 

BLOOD-VESSELS, in anato- 

my, are long membranous canals, 
which convey the ‘blood through 
' every part of the body. They are 
divided into two lasses, arteries 
and veins, For an account of the 
construction, situation, and uses of 
the former, see ARTERY. ‘ 

_ The veins originate from the ex- 
tremities of the arteries, and return 
the blood from them into the au- 
ricles of the heart, which is the 
common termination of all the 
veins. Like the arteries, the ves 
are also composed of three mem- 
branes, but more delicate than those 
of the former, and nearly transpa- 
rent; they are divided into trunks, 
branches, ramuli, &c. In general, 
the veing are situated by the sides 
of the arteries, but more superficial- 
ly; and as they proceed. towards 
the heart, they gradually become 
larger: As the veins do not pulsate, 
the blood, which they receive from 
‘thearteries, is urged forward partly 
by the contractility. of their coats, 
partly by the pressure of the blood 
from the arteries; and partly by 
respiration. They are moreover 
furnished with valves, which pre- 
vent the return of the blood.—See 
BLooD. — ! 
_ « BLOODWORT, . the .Small- 

grained Dock, or the Rumex san- 
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guineus, L. is a plant seldom cul- 
tivated, as it so quickly propagates 
that it becomes a troublesome weed, 
See WITHERING, 353. . 

‘The fresh leaves and stalks of this 
vegetable afford a juice of a dusky 
blood-red. colour ; which, after 
standing for a short time, changes 
to a dark blue or violet tint: and if 
prepared with alum, it might pro+ 
bably be used in dyeing. This juice, 
when Jaid over other colours in 
painting, imparts to them an’ addi- - 
tional lustre,.and may be used, if 
properly mixed, either as a red or 
blue colour. 

Bloody Flux, See DysENTERY, 

BLOSSOM, in general, signi- 
fies the flowers of plants. See 
Frower. It is alsa applied to the 
flowering of trees in the spring, 
called yaeir bloom, The use of the 
blossom tothe vegetable is, partly 
to protect, and partly to draw 
nourishment for the embryo fruit 
or seed. | : 

Blossom is also a term applied to 
a horse, whose general colour is 
white, but interspersed with sorrel 
and bay hairs. Such horses.are so 
insensible, and hard both in the 
mouth and flank, that they are 
seareely of any value; and are 
likewise very liable to turn blind. 

BLOW-PIPE, in chemistry and 
mineralogy,an instrument by which 
the breath may be directed in a 
stream upon the flame of a lamp, #r 
candle, in order to vitrify a smalk 
quantity of mineral substance, Thé 
process of assaying in the dry way, 
may readily be performed in the 
same manner. 

Most of the experiments which 
can be’ made by means of-a large 
apparatus, may also be accom- 
plished by the blow-pipe, in a much 
shorter space of time, while even 
the smallest particle of the matter 
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is sufficient.. “ The first inquiry 
_ to be made,” says M. Beremann, 
“fis, what a substance contains, 
not how much.” Experiments with 
the blow-pipe have this advantage 


‘over those conducted in crucibles, — 


that we can distin&ly see all the 

henomena from beginning to end; 
bi which means we obtain an illus- 
tration of the series of operations 
and their causes. 


BLU 
dual and perfeét expansion of 
flowers. : 

» Blowing of Glass, is performe 
by dipping the end of an iron blow- 
pipe into melted glass, and blowing 
into it: See Grase). Aeris 

BLUBBER, the fat-of the whale 
and other aquatic animals. It lies 
immediately under the skin. In 
‘the porpoise it is firm, fibrous, and 
about an inch thick; in the whale, 


BLOWING, an agitation of the it is commonly six inches in thick- 
air by means of .a pair of ‘bellows, ness. Formerly, the blubber was 
the mouth, &c. Butchers have a - boiled down into train-oil on the 
very pernicious custom of blowing shores of Greenland, and. other 
meat, to deceive the buyer., The places, where the whales were 
sudden change of veal and lamb in caught; but it is now brought 
particular may, in some degree, be home in casks, and undergoes that 


attributed to this cause. Itis also process in Britain; The quantity 


a common practice to blow poul- of ‘blubber yielded’ by a. whale is 
try, and ali sorts of fish, except forty, fifty, nay sometimes, eighty 
those of the shell kind. The me-. hundred weight. 

thod of blowing fish, especially cod BLUE, is one of the’seven co- 
and whiting, is, by placing the end _lours of Nature, into which the rays 
ef a quill, or a tobacco-pipe, at the of light divide themselves when 
vent, and making a hole with a pin: refra¢ted through a prism. ‘The 
under the fin which is next the principal blues used in painting are, 


gill; consequently the fish appears Prussian blue, bice, Saunders’ blue, 


large and full, but when dressed azure or smalt, verditer, &c.; for 


will be flabby, and little else but the preparation of which, see Co-- 


skin and bones. By placing the LouR-MAKING. In. dyeing, the 
thumb on cach side of the vent, and principal ingredients which afford 
pressing it hard, the air may be a blue colour, are indigo and woad, 
perceived to escape, and this impo- —See also Dyzine. 
_ Sition'be deteéted.. The Dutch blue, commonly call- 
As the venders of provisions, who ed’Turnsol, may be prepared by 
are guilty of such disgusting prac- the following process: The kind 
tices, may at the same time be in- of lichen called Arabic, or, in de- 
fected with the most loathsome dis- fault of it, the large oak moss, be- 


eases, the articles thus polluted ing dried and cleansed, ought to be © 


should he rejected _as being unfit reduced to a powder, and by ‘the 
for consumptions Indeed, the per- assistance of a press, forced through 
nicious tendency of .bleowing meat 4g sieve, the holes ef which should 
is obvious, and ought therefore to “be small. This powder should. be 
be discouraged by every class of then mixed in a trough with an 
purchasers, while it claims the se alkali called vetas, or the ashes of 
xious'and vigorous interference of wine lees, in the proportion. of one- 
the public magistrate. : third ashes, and two-thirds lees. 
Blowing, in botany, is the gras ‘This composition being agnor 
: Po wit 
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with human urine, a fermentation 
is excited, and a due degree of 
moisture preserved by the addition 
of the same liquor. When it as- 
‘sumes a red colour, it should be 
removed into another vessel, again 
rooistened with urine, and stirred, 
to renew the fermentation. Ina 
few days the blue colour will begin 
to appear, and it must then be 
carefully mixed with a third part 
of pure powder of pot-ash; after 
which it should be removed into 
wooden pails, three feet high and 
six inches broad. As soon as the 
third fermentation begins, it ought 
to be mixed with pulverized chalk 
or marble. The last gives no addi- 
tion but in weight. 

A fine blue colour, equal to ul- 

tramarine, may be made by collect- 
ing the blue corn-bottle flower, or 
Centaurea cyanus, which abounds 
in almost every corn-field: it has 
two blue tints; the one pale in the 
larger outward leaves, the other 
deeper, which lies in the middle of 
the flower ; by rubbing the last, 
while fresh, so as to express the 
juice, it will yield a beautiful and 
unfading colour. 
On the same day that the flower 
is gathered, the middle should be 
separated from the extremities, and 
when a quantity of the juice is ob- 
tained, a small addition of alum 
will produce a permanent, clear 
blue, which, in the opinion’ of 
many persons, is not inferior to 
ultramarine. 

Blue John, among a he is a 
kind of mineral’ which has lately 
been fabricated into vases anid other 
ornamental articles. It is of the 
same quality as the cubical spar. 
At the foot of the ‘high mountain 
called Mam-Tor, at Castleton, in 
Derbyshire, it is still fouhd in large 
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pieces, which. are sold for about 
nine pounds per ton. 
BLUE-BOTTLE (Corn), or the 
Centaurea cyanus, L. isa plant 
common in corn-fields. See W1- 
THERING, 472; and Engel.’ Bot. 
277. ‘This vegetable is considered 


asa weed; but besides the property 


of affor ding a valuable paint, as 
mentioned in the preceding article, 
it is also much frequented by bees. 
A deco&ion of the flowers with 
galls and copperas, affords a'good 
writing-ink ; and it may also be 
employed with success in the ‘dye- 
ing of linen or cotton. 

“BLUEING, - is the art of com- 
municating a blue colour to dit- 
ferent kinds of substances. Laun- 
dresses blue their linen with smalt; 
dyers, their stuffs and wools with 
woad or indigo. 

Blueing of metals is performed 
by heating them in the ‘fire till they 
assume a blue colour; it is parti- 
cularly practised by gilders, who 
blue their metals before they apply 
the gold and silver leaf. > 

Blueing of iron, is a method of 
beautifying that metal for mourn- 
ing backles, swords, &c. The pro- 
cess'is as follows: Take a piece of 
grind-stone or whet-stone,.and rub 
hard on the work,’ to take from it 
the black scurf; then: heat it in the 
fire, and as it grows hot, the colour 
changes by degrees, appearing first 
of a light, then of a darker gold 
colour, and lastly: of a blue. Some- 
times they also grind indigo and 
salad-oil together ; and *rub* the 
mixture on “thé work, while it is 
heating, with a woollen rag, leav~ 
ing it to cool gradually. 


BOARD, a piece ‘of timber. 
sawed ‘thin F for building, and — 
purposes. 


‘ eg and durable composi~ 
“tion 
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tion for preserving weather-loard- 
2g, may be made in the following 
manner Take three-parts of air- 
slacked lime, two of wood-ashes, 
arid one of fine sand, or sea-coal 
ashes. Sift these through a fine 
sieve, and let them be well mixed: 
then add as much lintseed oil as 
wil bring the whole into a con- 
sistence fit for working with a 
painter’s brush. At first, give 


the weather-boarding a thin coat of 


this mixture; and when that. is 
dry, give ita second, as thick as 


can be conveniently worked, This. 


composition is cheaper and more 
durable than paint: it is also im- 
penetrable to water, and not liable 
to be injured by the action of the 
weather, or the heat of the sun, 

BOAT, a small. open vessel 
‘ worked. by oars or sails. The for- 
mation and names of boats are dif- 
ferent, according to the purposes 
for which they are intended : hence 
they are slight or strong, witha 
keel, or flat-bottom, open, half, 
or whole decked, and plain or or- 
nharnented, ; 

M. BerNieREs invented a boat 
which is not lable to be overset or 
sunk. Some trials were made with 
this vessel, at Paris, in the year 
1777, 1 the presence of ia vast. 
concourse of speCtators.. . Eight 
men went intothe boat, and rocked 


it till it filled with water,.and af-. 


terwards rowed it along the river 
in that state, without danger of 
sinking. M. Baryizres then 
ordered a mast to be erected in. the 
same boat, when filled with water, 
and hauled. down bya rope fastened 
to the top of the mast, till it touched 
the surface of the river, so that the 
vessel heeled:in a:position to which 
neither winds nor .waves could 
bring her ; yetas soon as the rope 
was let go, the boat recovered her 
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equipoise in less than a seconds | 


This experiment. proved that the 
boat could neither. be sunk nor. 
overturned, and that it afforded 
the greatest possible security against 
accidents. Hence this invention 
is of the first importance to the in- 
habitants of maritime states. 

In the year 1785, a patent was 
granted to Mr, Luxin, for his im- 
provement in the construction of 
boats and small vessels, so that, 
they will neither overset nor sink, 
This useful invention is described 
in the specification of the patent, 
as follows: To the outsides of 
boats.and vessels, of the common 
or any other form, are projecting. 
gunwales, sloping from the top of 
the common gunwale, in a faint 
curve, towards the water, so as not 
to interrupt the oars in rowing ; 
and, from the. extreme projection 
(which may be greater or Jess, ac- 
cording to the size and use the boat 
or vessel is intended for), returning. 
to the side in a slight curve, at a 
proper distance above the water- 
line. These projecting gunwales 
may be made solid, of any light 
materials, that will repel the water, 
er hollow ‘and water-tight, er of 
cork, and. covered with thin wood, 
canvas, leather, tin, or any other 
light metal, mixture, or composi- 
tion. These projections are very 
small at the stem and stern, and 
increase gradually to the dimensi- 
ons required; they will-effeCtually. 
prevent the boat or vessel from 
being overset by sudden squalls, or 
violent gales of wind, -either in 
sailing or rowing, or by imprudent 
or unskilful management, Inthe 
inside at the stem and stern, and ‘at 


the sides (where the projecting — 
gunwales are not necessary), and . 
under the seats and thwarts, are . 


inclosures, or bulk-heads, made 
waters 
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water-tight, or filled with cork, or 
other light materials that will repel 
the water: the spaces betweén the 
timbers may inlike manner be filled 
up. By this means, the boat of 
vessel will be se much lighter than 
the body of water it must displace 
in sinking, that it will with safety 
‘carry more than its commén bur- 
then, though the remaining space 
should by any accident be filled 
with water. Under the bottom, 
along the centre of the keel, is af- 
fixed a false one of cast iron, or 
other metal; this will strengthen 
and -proteét the bottom from in- 
jury in many cases; and, by being 
placed so much below the surface 
of the water, will a@ as ballast 
with more powér than a much 
greater weight in the common si- 
tuation, and-is much more safe, by 
being fixed in the'proper place, and 
not liable to shift by any sudden 
motion of the boat or vessel. 
ICE-BOATS, a modern in- 
vention of THowas Rirzier, of 
Hamburgh, whose. name deserves 
te be transmitted to posterity; as 


his ingenious and useful ‘contri-_ 


vance has already ‘saved many va- 
luable lives from a ‘watery grave. 
We have given an accurate repre- 
sentation of such a boat, with our 
first Number, and shall here fur- 
nish the reader with the description. 

lig. 1, Is a perspective view, of 
the boat, the body of which‘con- 
sists of wicker-work covered ‘with 
leather, to render it impermeable 
by water; and so remarkably 
light, that it may be easily ma- 
naged by one person, both on the 
ice and in the water. Its length, 
when measured on the outside, is 
7% feet in the keel, and 12 feet 
above from end toend : its breadth, 
3 feet at. the bottom, and 4:at the 
upper part, - SURI OL 


the firm ‘ice. 
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Fig.2, Represents the plan of 


the boat, the bottom of which is 


shod with two small pieces of iron, - 
marked x,w: by means of two 
hooks, one of which is delineated 
on the plate, the boat ‘may with - 
the greatest facility be slided over 
the ice. In the lower part, or 


body, of the vessel, there is a 


large opening, 3 feet long, and 15 
inches wide, pointed out by 0,0,0, 
fig, 2; and o, fig. 3; the four 
sides of which are secured by a 
frameé-work, marked r, fig. 1, and 
3, to prevent the water from en- 
tering the vessel. Through this 
opening, also, the boatman is:ena- 
bled to step upon the ice in those 
places where it is too uneven to 
admit the sliding of the boat, and 


‘to carry it, by means of the han- 


dies, as represented in fig. 1, 
where the person standing, is 
marked only with dotted lines, 


‘to shew that he has quitted his 


former station in the boat. Ano- 


‘ther advantage derived from this 


aperture, in the middle of the boat, 


_is the counterpoise which a column 


of water in its centre produces, 
and thus prevents it from being 
overset, while the man who carried 
it over the ice, immediately raises 
himself above the level of the wa- 
ter, and sits down in the vessel. 
But, in order to approach nearer 
to the person whose life is endan- 
gered, there is also employed a 
ladder with a long jomted handle, 
which is pushed forward and ‘held 
by another assistant standing on 
3 On this ladder 
(which will be delineated among 
the implements of restoration from 
Drownine) the boatman places 
himself, and advances as near as 
possible to the body immersed in 
the water. Having successfully 
extracted it, no time should_be - 

Jost 
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jost in Jaying it in a proper posture 
in the boat; for which purpose 
there is a kind of chair with an 
elevated back, on the stern of the 
boat, marked m, in fig. 1, and 3; 
which last exhibits the longitudi- 
nal section of the vessel. 

M. Guntuer, one of the most 
active members of the Hamburgh 
Society for the Encouragement of 
the Arts and useful ‘Trades, - in- 
forms us in the third volume of 
their ‘Transactions, published in 
1795, thathe has often been present 
when unfortunate persons hayebeen 
rescued trom untimely death, by 
means of the ice-boat, and that the 
swiftness and dexterity with which 
_ this machine may be managed by ex- 
‘pert assistants, is almost incredible. 
Hence the vessel is not intrusted 
to any other but skilful hands, and 
during summer it is deposited in 
an airy place, and the leather pre- 
served from becoming either too 
dry or mouldy. ‘The whole of 
this useful apparatus costs only 150 
marks ‘currency, or about. 101. 
sterling ; a sum so insignificant, 
that, while the city of Hamburgh 
has built five such ice-boats, the 
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great city of London ought to be in. 


possession of at least one hundred. 

LIFE-BOAT, at Shields, one 
ef the most useful modern inven- 
tions, by which many lives and 
much property have already been 
saved. It was built by Mr. 
GREATHEAD, an eminent. ship- 
buuder, and generously present- 
ed to the inhabitants. of South 


Shields by the present Duke of. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, by whose 
beneficence North Shields has also 
been supplied with a boat of 4 si- 
milar construction. 

Mr. Fairuess, who furnished 
some useful hints respecting the 
original plan, describes the vessel] 
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as measuring thirty feet by ten, re« 
sembling in form a common Greens 
land boat, but more flat in the bot 
tom. The quantity of cork em- 
ployed in the construétion is about 
seven hundred. weight, with which 
the boat is lined, inside as well as 
outside of the gunwales, two feet 
in breadth ; the seats being also 
filled with the same material. It 
is rowed by ten men, double bank- 
ed, and steered ‘by one at each end 
with oars, being alike in its form 
at both ends, and contrived so as 
not to sink in the sand. 

This boat draws very little wa- 
ter, and can carry twenty persons, 
even when full of water. Being 
water-proof, and rendered buoyant — 
by cork, it always keeps afloat, 
preserving its equilibrium without 
danger of oversetting, and is able 
to contend against the most tre- 


amendous sea, having never failed, 


ina single instance, of conveying a 
distressed ship’s crew in safety. 

_ When taken out in the highest 
seas. and broken water, the mea 
testify no apprehension ; and 
though cork-jackets were at first 
provided for them, yet their confi- 
dence in the boat. is so great, that 
they now refuse them. 

_ A model of this useful boat is 
Kept at Northumberland-house, in 
the Strand. It might be improved, 


‘by providing it with wheels, for its 


more ready conveyance to the 
place where it is immediately 
wanted. . 

The vessel, when complete and 
copper-nailed, costs about 150l.— 
Butinthe moment of distress, what 
shipwrecked. mariner would not 
think this article a cheap purchase, 


_and pronounce the value of such a 
‘boat to be truly inestimable. , 


A patent has lately been granted 
to Mr, Epwarp Sregrs, of the 
* Inner 
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Tanet,Temple, for.a machine to be 
applied to boats and other vessels, 
for the purpose of moving them 
with ease and swiftness! ‘This in- 
vention consists of two or more 
paddies, moving by means of ma- 
chinery, in contrary and alternate 
directions. ‘The paddles are so 
constructed, that when the ma- 
chinery is set in motion, the broad 
surface of one or more of them will 
press against the water, while the 
broad surface of the other, or others, 


will give way to it, and by this’ 


means the vessel will be moved. 
BOBBING, among -fishermen, 
a particular: manner of catching 
eels. 
scoured and put upon twisted silk 
by a needle, which is passed 
through them from end to, end. 


When a sufficient number is pre-- 


pared, they are fastened to a cord, 


to which is fixed a plummet, so | 


that they may hang in’ divisions. 
This.cord is tied to a strong poie. 
With such a bait they fish in mud- 
dy water, and when they perceive 
that the eels have swallowed it, 
they gently draw them ashore. 


BODY,. in physics, implies an 
sub-. 


extended, solid, divisible 
stance, which ‘in itself has no 
power of motion, but acts by ex- 
ternal impulse; it also possesses 
the properties of attraction and 
repulsion. 
this branch of knowledge, under 
its various modifications and ap- 
pearances, through the whole crea- 
tion, is the subject. of physics, or 
natural philosophy: if it concern 
the economy of the human body, in 
particular, and the treatment of its 
various disorders, it’ belongs to 
the province of médicine, or the 
_ department of the physician. In 
this sense, therefore, the. term 
body is used, in, opposition to soul, 


A number of large lobs are’ 


Whatever relates to- 


BOD 


and forms the subject 
cal research. 

There subsists a very close, and, 
during life, indissoluble connec- 
tion, between the body and soul; 
insomuch, that the one partakes af 
the enjoyments and sufferings of 
the other. Whatever. tends to 
impart a proper tone and vigour to. 
the body, that is, every impres- 
sion which is most likely to soothe 
and harmonize. the passions, at 
the same time contributes to. re- 
gulate the powers of the under- 
standing, and gives them their, 
due force and energy.. Hence, 
temperate gratifications, as they 
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t of anatomii- 


are highly conducive to these ends,. 


promote the harmony of virtue ; 
for, by contributing ‘to the health 
and sprightliness of “the body, they 
invigorate the powers of the mind, 
and check the violence of the pas-~ 
sions. 

The human body is a machine 

so artificially and admirably orga- 
nized for withstanding the va arious 
impressions of ex ternal z agency, oF 
the sudden vicissitudes of heat and. 
cold, dryness and moisture, as well 
as for performing its various func- 
tions, that it bears evident marks 
of a wise and omnipotent Creator. 
It is composed of fluids and solids : 
the principal of the former are, 
the blood, chyle, saliva, bile, and 
the gastric liquor; of which the 
three last mentioned materially 
promote the digestion of food: the 
chief of the solids are the bones 
and cartilages, which give firm- 
ness and attitude to the body. 

It would icad us.too far froma 
the plan of this work, to enter 
into particulars respecting the com- 
plicated and wonderful structure 
of the human frame: we shall, 
therefore, only. observe, . that it 
_ceages to grow in height when the 

bones 
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bones arrive at a certain degree of 


firmness and rigidity, which will 


not admit of farther extension by 
the motion of the blood. ‘This 
period appears to take place be- 


tween the age of eighteen and 


twenty-four; but in females, often 
one or two years. earlier than in 
males. Lastly, it is remarkable, 
that the height or length of the 
human body varies at different 
parts of the day: thus, in the 
morning, after a long and refresh- 
ing sleep, an adult will be found 
one inch taller than he was in the 
preceding evening. 


“BOG, a quagmire covered with 


grass, but not firm enough to sup- 
port a heavy body. ia 
Various theories have been start- 
ed, to account for the formation of 
bogs ; but the most probable is, that 
they have originated from the roots 
of trees, and other decayed vegeta- 
bles. Under some bogs of consi- 
derable depth, are to be seen the 
furrows of land once ploughed. 


The black bog is a solid, weighty 


substance, which cuts like butter,» 


and is similar to rotten wood: but 
the red bog is of a lighter texture, 
though under it there is commonly 
a solid black stratum, which makes 
good fuel. Sound trees are found 
in both sorts of bogs, particularly 
in those of Ireland, which differ 
from the English, as the former 
sometimes present a perfect scenery 
of hill and dale, while the latter are 
mostly of a level surface. Of the 


‘most common spontaneous growth 


are, heath, bog-myrtle, rushes, and 
sedgy grass. Bogs are of various 
depths, some being found to be 


‘fifty feet deep, and others still 


deeper. A good method of drain- 
ing boggy lands is, by deep trenches 
partly: filled with stones, and co- 


--yered with thorns and straw. A 


i 
/ 
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quantity of hard, dry earths, such} 
as gravels, sands, chalks, stones, 
&c. is of great use in the improve- 
ment of bogs, as these substances 
serve to bind, fatten, and warm 
the soil, while they prevent springs 
from oozing up and overflowing 
the surface. By this method, bogey 
or marshy grounds may be im- 
proved so as to produce good grass. 
BOHEA, a species of tea which 
is generally used for breakfast, with 
or without milk. It was formerly 
supposed, that infusions of this herly 
would sensibly satisfy the cravings 
of bunger,. and afford a balsamic 
nutriment; for which reason they 
were highly recommended in de- 
cays and inward ulcerations, espe- . 
cially those of the lungs. But such 
virtues are no longer attributed to 
these, or any other tea-leaves : on 
the contrary, it is now generally 


_ understood, that all warm or hot 


liquors, and tea in particular, have. 


a direct tendeney to weaken the 


organs of digestion, and conse- 
quently to impair the appetite for 
food. From this circumstance, we 
apprehend, it has erroneously been 
inferred, that such beverage is 
nourishing.—See Txra. 

BOILERS. Many ingenious 
vessels and utensils have, at dif> — 
ferent periods, been invented, with 
a view to facilitate the process of 
boiling, and save the consumption 
of fuel. In the latter respec, 
Count Rumrorp stands at the 


head of those experimental inquir- 


ers, who have diredted their la- 
bours to the benefit of society ; yet 
we must confess that there is. still 
great room for improvement. One’ 
of the latest inventions in this de- 
partment of domestic economy, is 
that of Mr. Tuo. Rowwn? Res, en- 
gine-maker, of Great Surrey-street, 
Blackfiiars-road, who in 1798 ob- 

tained 
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tained a Patent for “a new me- 
thod of applying fire for the pur- 
pose of heating boilers and other 
vessels, where heat is required.” 
But as the Patentee had not given 
a clear specification, from which 
an ordinary tradesman could have 
constructed a furnace on his prin- 
ciples, without any farther ex- 
planation, his Patent was declared 
void, after a trial before Lord E1- 
Dow and a special jury, onthe 3d 
of November last, and has conse- 
quently become public property. 
‘These proceedings, however, have 
been attended with a good effect, 
as the obscure account published 
by Mr. Rownrres, has been more 
elearly defined by the evidence 
given in Court, especially by that 
of Mr. Hinpmarsu, We shall, 
therefore, present our readers with 
the specification communicated by 
the Patentee, and accompany it 
with the necessary illustrations.— 
The following is a literal abstract 
of the inventor’s description :— 
‘« For heating of coppers, boilers, 
furnaces, ovens, and stoves, my 
fire-place is much smaller than 


heretofore made use of for the — 


same sized copper, boiler, fur- 
nace, oven, or stove. Instead of 
placing my fire-place, according to 
_ the common practice, immediately 
under the boiler, or other vessel, I 
place it at the front, side, or end, 
as I see most convenient, in such 
a manner as to oblige the flame to 
rise in the front, side or end, and 
pass allround the vessel, &c. while 
at the same time it strikes the bot- 
tom of the vessel, &c, without suf- 
fering the flame to pass off ina 
flue, or flues, as it usually does in 
the common way, and by that 
means sending the heat into the 
flues, instead of its being used 
where it ought to be, namely, on 
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the vessels, &c.; this, my met hod 


effectually prevents; for, by means 


of a small perpendicular, or other 
opening, into a box or trap, which 
I call a reservoir, and which [ 
place horizontally, or diagonally, 
as the situation may require, and 
is made of iron, brick, stone, or 
any other material capable of bear- 
ing heat, where a valve is placed 
riding on centres or otherwise, and 
standing in a diagonal or other di-+ 
rection, as is found most conveni- 
ent, the flame is returned or im- 
peded in its progress to the chim- 
ney, and made to descend below 
the bottom of the vessel, and pass 
out at the bottom, top, or side of 
said box, trap, or reservoir, into 
the common chimney. This res 
servoir is placed between’ the ves- 


sel, &c. and the chimney. To the 


opening, which admits the flame 
into the reservoir, are affixed, when 
necessary, sliders, registers, — or 
stops, which serve to increase er 
diminish the heat. The valve in 
the reservoir is for the same pur- 
pose in another degree, which. 
more immediately appertains to in- 
creasing or diminishing the draught, 
which it does by moving the said 
valve into different positions, as 
the speed of the operation may re+ 

quire.” | 
It would be needless to state the 
particulars of the evidence relative 
to the effect produced by the new 
invented furnaces, in heating 
boilers, &c. as well as the great 
saving of fuel, which was proved 
to be more than one-third, and in 
some cases nearly one-half, of what 
is usually consumed in furnaces 
constructed on the old plan, Hence 
we ‘shall communicate only the 
substance of Mr, HinpMarsu’s 
evidence, which greatly tends to 
illustrate the. principles of the in« 
‘yention, 
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vention. This, he conceives, prin- 


cipally consists in the three follow-. 


ing cifcumstances : 

1. In the peculiar mode of con- 
structing the furnace, or setting 
the boiler, and of placing the fixe 
not immediately under, but a little 
in front, or at. one side of st, 
whereby the flame and hot air can 
get access to every part of the ves- 


sel, and not only strike with force 


against its bottom, but also with 
equal effect reverberate against, 
and violently embrace its sides, and 
whole external surface ; unlike 
every former contrivance, the 
most perfect of. which could only 
cause the fame and hot air to act 
partia ily upon the bottom and sides 
of pe vessel. 


2. In the elevated situation, and. 


eee of the aperture leading 
frony the furnace towards the 


chimney; whereby the flame and 


hot air are impeded in their pro- 
gress to the atmosphere, and com- 
pelled to tarry in the cavity of the 
furnace, and occupy every part 
thereof much longer than they 
otherwise would do. This efieét 
in stopping, checking, and as it 
were arresting the flame and hot 
air, in their attempt to escape into’ 
the atmosphere, Mr. HinpMARsH 
considered as not only new, but 
singularly beneficial; for; by this 
means, the flame and hot air are 
detained in the very place where 
their presence is most wanted, and 
constrained to give forth their en- 
ergics with an impetus against the 
bottom and sides of the vessel to 
be heated: ‘whereas, in nose. of 
the furnaces heretofore erected, 
was any. effeétual stop interposed 
between the fire and the chimney, 
to cause the flame and hot air to 
dwell under and round the sides of 
the vessel; but they passed ra- 
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pidly off into the atmosphere, either) 
by a dire&t communication through; | 
the chimney, or indireUy, but al-, 
most as speedily, by flues ;. or else 
by a drain (as it is called), the 
aperture of which is equal in di- 
mensions to that. of the PRAY, 
itself, . 
3. In an open space betwee the, 
furnace and chimney, called by. 
the Patentee a box, traps or reser- 
voir, and intended as a receptacle. 
of ie iiame, hot air, and smoke, 
after they have quitted the fur- 
nace, and passed through the small 
aperture as above described. ‘This 
space, or reservoir, for the flame, 
hot air, and smoke, being closed 
at the top and externa] sides, and 
open only at the bottom outwards, 
for the purpose of permitting the 
smoke, &c. to pass off. into the 
chimney, still farther checks and 
detains the fame and hot air in the 
furnace; and being itself constantly 
full-of warm air, smoke, &c. causes 
the heat to be reverberated against 
the sides and bottom of the vessel . 
or boiler, and effectually prevents 
the admission of the cold atmos- 


_pherie air from the chimney, which, 


on the old plans of construction, is 

found by experience to rob the fur- © 
nace and vessel of more than half 
the supply of heat which any given 
quantity of fuel is capable of yield- 
ing. The valves, sliders, and dam- 
pers, are not essential parts of the 
invention, but merely as regulators, 
which, in many casés, may be 


altogether omitted, without detri- 


ment to the operation of the fire. | 
Although Count Rumrorp has 
successfully extended his researches 
to discover the most economical 
plan in the management of fire, ~ 
and the generation of heat for culi- 
nary and other purposes, it does not 


appear from his writings, that he 
had 
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had a distin& conception of the 
hew method suggested by Mr. 
Rowntree, till after the. enrol- 
ment of his specification in May 
1793. Nay, says Mr. HinpMarsH, 
the Count evidently takes it: for 
granted (see vol. II. p. 73, of his 
Essays), aud even reasons on’ the 
fact, which he there supposes to be 
unavoidable, and beyond remedy, 
that the fire cannot be made to 
impinge against’ the sides of a ves- 


sel with the same force and effec . 


as against the bottom: which is a 
plain proof, that at the time of 
writing that essay, he was totally 
unacquainted with Mr. Rown- 


rRen's method of applying and 


managing the fire; in which the 
very effeG@ which the Count con- 
-siders as a desideratum in science, 
aid which appears to have been 
one grand object of his philosophical 
pursuits, is now in a great measure 
completed. — 
BOILING, in the culinary art, 
is a method of -dressing animal 
food, vegetables, &c. by co¢tion in 
hot water, for the purpose of re- 
moving their natural crudities, and 
rendering them more easy of di- 
gestion. ' By too much. boiling, 
however, flesh is deprived of a 
“considerable patt of its nourishing 
juice, as the gelatinous substance 
of the rheat is extratted, ‘and incor- 
perated with the water, while the 
spirituous and balsamic particles 
are dissipated by evaporation. ‘The 
culinary process of stewing is more 
profitable, especially if conducted 
-in close vessels, as it is better-cal- 
culated to preserve and» concen- 
trate the most substantial and nu- 
tritious parts of animal food. 
BOLEKS, are viscid earths more 
friable than clay: they are soft and 


unctuous, and gradually melt: in 


the mouth, communicating a slight 
NO. III.—-VOL. I. 
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sensation of astringency. There is 
a, great. variety of these earths, 
which have been recommended. as 
astringent, sudorific, and alexiphar- 
mic, but without sufiicientgrounds, 
They are still prescribed in fluxes, 
aud complaints of the first pas- 
sages. 

‘BOMBAST, in composition, is 
an endeavour, by strained and tur- 
gid description, to give a low or 
familiar subject that importance of 
which it is not susceptible; in- 
Stead, therefore, of being sublime, 
it always proves ridiculous. The 
style of a writer, who has no real 
genius or talent for description, jis 
extremely prone to deviate into 
bombast, and yitiate the taste of 
others. Hence, books written in a 
redundant or affected style, ought 
never to be intrusted to the hands 
of youth, who are more apt to 
listen to, and iniitate the language 
which is addressed to the imagina- 
tion and the senses, than the seri- 
ousand dignifiedadmonitions which 
are supported by reason and expe- 
rience, 

BONES, are solid substances 
composed of animal earth and elu- 
ten. They support and form “the 
stature of the body, defend its vis- 
cera, and give adhesion to the mus- 
cles, Their number in the human 
frame is generally 240; but in 
some itidividuals, who have two 
additional bones in each thumb and 
great toc, they amount to 248. 
The regular division of them is as 
follows :. 63 bones of the head, in- 
cluding the 32 teeth; 53 of the 
trunk ; 64 of the upper, and 60 of 
the lower extremities. 

One of the most remarkable dis- 
eases of animal bones, is their oc- 
casional softness and reduction in 
the living body ; of which there 
are several well-authenticated in- 

as stances, 
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stances. The late Mr. Goocnu, a 
respectable surgeon of London, re- 
lates the case of a woman naturally 
five feet six inches high, who 
was gradually reduced to three feet 
four inches. In rickety children, 
- the bones are obviously softer than 
they ought to be in a sound state, 
owing, pérhaps, to their erosion, 


occasioned by the discharge of an 
“acrimonious humour, Ina similar 


manner, the scurvy has often been 
- remarked to affeét these solid parts 
of the human frame. Hence, in 


: the former instances, attention. to_ 


a proper diet, gentle friction with 
-coarse cloths, exercise, fresh air, 
and cold bathing, will frequently 


_ change the constitution of such 


children, insomuch, that at the age 
- of twenty there will not remain the 
‘least symptom of their former de- 
- bility. } 
It is generally believed, that the 
‘bones, in a healthy state, are in- 
sensible to pain, because the larger 
ones are unconnected with any 
‘nerve: hence the operation of the 
trepan has been performed upon 
“sound persons, who were not un- 
- der the influence of opium, with- 
out giving them any additional pain 
during the perforation of the skull. 
—See Fracturges and Treru. 
Decomposition of Bones. After 
being separated from the animal, 
they may be hardened and softened, 
both by acids andalkalies, accord- 
-ing to the quantity of saline matter 
‘employed, and themanner in which 
“itis applied. Although BorrHAave 
asserts, that alkaline salts render 
them harder and'firmer, and that 
acids make. theni softer and more 
-flexible, yet these effects take place 
-only tn certain circumstances. ‘Thus 
‘Newman found, that bones be- 
‘came harder and more compact by 
steeping therm in oil of vitriol; but 
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when this acid was in sufficient 
proportion, it destroyed their co- 
hesion, and dissolved. them. Dr. 
Lewis, onthe other hand, observed, 
that diluted vitriolic acid, though 
it rendered them remarkably soft, 
made them at the same timebrittle ; 
but that either in aqua fortis, or 


“spirit of salt diluted, as well as in 


the acetous acid, they became flexi- 
ble and soft like leather. The most 
effectual and cheapest method of 
reducing the hardest bones to a soft 
pap or jelly, is that effected by the 
action of simple ‘water, heated in 
what is called Papin’s Digester; a 
machine consisting of a strong and 
close iron vessel, in which thesteam 
of boiling liquors is confined, and 
thus a more intense degree of heat 
is produced than any fluid could 
otherwise acquire. This effect, how- 
ever, may be accomplished in a 
much shorter time, when, instead 
of pure water, alkaline solutions are 
employed; yet the latter could not 
properly be used in any culinary 
‘process. | 

If bones be exposed to a mode- 


_rate fire, either in open vessels, or 


in conta&t with the burning fuel, 
they become opaque, white, and 


friable : by increasing the fire, they 


are still more reduced, and easily 
crumble into a powder. But, if 


they be at first submitted to an in- 


tense heat, such as is required to 
melt copper or iron, they become 
firm, semi-transparent, and sono- 
rous, not unlike hard mineral 
stones. ‘This curious experiment 
deserves the farther researches of 

the chemist. oe sj 
A. method of producing phos- 
phorus in large quantities from 
bones, has been invented by M. 
ScugegLe, who employed for this 
purpose the vitriolic acid: it has, 
therefore, been doubted, egies 
~ the 
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the phosphoric’ acid ‘is naturally 
contained in the bones, and united 
with calcareous earth, or whether 
it is generated bya combination ‘of 
the vitriolic acid with a certain 
quantity of lime. As, ‘however, 
the phosphoric ‘acid has likewise, 
though in'a smaller quantity, been 
discovered in the gastric juicé of 
animals; there is reason to conelude 
that it forms one of the elementary 
constituents of boneés.—See Bun- 
ZOINE,. . Sabin bg 8 

Colouring of Bones.-This pro- 
cess may be performed either by 
immersing bones in the common 
dyeing liquors made of animal and 
vegetable substances, or staining 
them without heat, by different 
metallic.solutions. To succeed in 
the former method, the » bones 
should previously be boiled in:a'so-' 
lution of alum, and afterwards steep- 
ed in’ a decoction made of any co- 
Jouring substance. Thus, for in- 
stance, to stain them of a red colour; 
half a pound of Brazil-wood may. 
be boiled for an hour in a gallon of 
strong lime-water, in which the 
bones are suffered to lie till they 
acquire a proper colour : if they 
assume, too deep a hue of purple, 
it will be necessary:to plunge them 
again into a solution of alum, which 
has the effect of bringing them to 
a crimsou/or scar-et, shade. 

By metallic solutions, bones may 
be easily spotted or variegated: 
Thus a'solution of silver in agia- 


Jortis; imparts, according to :its | 


strength, a brown or black-colours, 
a solution of gold in agua-regia, or 
in spirit of salt, a finé parple;. a 
solution of copper in. the acetous 
acid; a pleasant green ; and~soiu- 
tions of the same metalin the vola- 
tile spirit of ammonia; at. first a 
deep and beautiful . blue} ‘but 
which; on exposing it fo) the aij 
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changes into a! green, or’ blueish 
green. On touching the bone with: 
the two solutions. first mentioned, 
it acquires the’ desired tint: in«a- 
few hours, when placed in the 
open dir; but in those. liquors 
made with copper, it should be 
steeped for at: least twenty-four 
hours, sufficiently ‘to. imbibe the 
colour,, In such cases as require 
immersion.for -some. time, . the 
bone may be. variegated, by. co- 
vering those parts which. are. in- 
tended 'to remain: white, with-wax,, 
or other matter not soluble-in the 
staining liquor. 

Economical uses of Bones. —Be- 
side the. various toys, and. other: 
articles of domesticeconomy, made. 
of bones, they are extensively use- 
ful in. many of the chemical arts ; 
for instance, to absorb the sulphur 
of ferruginous ores for rendering 
cast-iron -malleable ; to form tests 
and cupels,, or vessels for refining 
gold and silver with lead; to make 
glasses and poreelain of a milky 
colour; to reétify. volatile ‘salts, 
and empyreumatic oils; to pro- 
duce, -ghie, &e,-.,-But' the, most 
important and. beneficial uses,.. to 
which bonés maybe rendered sub- 
servient, «are those in rural eco-' 
nomy; Bowed yitieg sHadw Sdoie 

InEvanyn’s Philosophical Dis- 
course of the Harth, we meet with 
a note by-Dryvwk. Hunrer, , the 
editor: of a new-editiom of this 
treatise, published in 1778, from 
which we shall’extra@ the follow- 
ing account: Bones are: an ex- 
cellent manure}, though not. gene- 
rally: knowns; hey should, how- 
ever, not/,be calcined, as their 
virtue will bebdissipated by the 
fire. A.»$t,pdyecer; Esq. had 
once daidcdowih;to grass a large 
piece ofwenyrindifferent lime-stone 
land; awlty alerop of corn; and 
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. from this uniformly well-dressed 


piece he. stleted three rods of 
equal quality with the rest, and 
manured them with bones broken 
very small, at the rate of sixty 
bushels per acre. Upon the land 
thus managed, the crop-was infi- 
nitely superior to the rest. The 
next year’s grass was also mote 
tuxuriant, and has continued to 
preserve the same superiority for 
at least eight years, insomuch that 
in spring it is green three weeks 
before the rest of the field. He 
also dressed. two acres with bones, 
in two different fields prepared for: 
turnips, at ‘sixty bushels to the 
acre, and found the crops incon- 
parably more productive than the 
others. managed in the common 
way. Upon grass-lands, he. ob- 
served, that this kind ‘of manure 
exerts its influence more power- 
fully in the second: year ‘than in 
the first. For whatever soil-it be 
intended, the bones should be well 
broken, before they can be equally 
spread upon the land: \No pieces 
should exceed the size of small 
marbles. To perform this neces- 
sary operation, he recommends the 
bones to be ‘sufficiently: bruised, 
by putting them-under’a circular 
stone which, being moved round 
upon its edge, by”means of a 
horse, in the manner tanners grind 
their bark, will very'expeditiously: 
effec: the purpose: Some people 
break them with» small hammers 
upon a piece of irom, but that 
method is inferior to grinding, Al- 
though bones of /all kinds‘may be 
used with advantage, yet those 
of fat cattle are doubtless the 
best; but unground°bones’ should 
never. be employéd,idas they are 
of little or lo servicevto /the soil. 
A. Sr. Lecer hasialso found it 
very beneficial to mix ashes with. 
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the bones : a cart-load of tlie for’ 
mer being put to thirty or forty 
bushels of the latter, and heated 
for twenty-four hours (which may 
be known by the smoking of the 
heap); the whole should be turned. 
After lying ten days longer, this 
excellent manure will be fit for use; 
Lastly, Dr. Hunrer remarks, that 
the best methed of giinding bones, 
is that between two cast metal 
cylinders. And as mills are very 
rarely erected purpesely for this 
operation, the apparatus may be 
added to any common water-mill, 
at a very trifling expence. 

BONE-SPAVIN, is a bony ex- 
crescence, or hard swelling, on the | 
inside of a horse’s leg. A spavin, 
which begins on. the lower part of 
the hock, is not so dangerous as 
that which grows higher, between 
the two round processes of the leg- 
bone; and that which appears near 
the edge, is less injurious than if it 
were situated more towards the 
middle and inwards, where it 
would, in a greater degree, im- 
pede the bending of the knee. - 

A swelling occasioned by a kick 
or blow; is not at first the true 
spavin, nor so dangerous as wherr 
it proceeds from a natural cause ; 
and that which grows on the leg of 
a colt; is not so inveterate as that of 
a horse come to maturity. In old 
horses, the spavin generally is in- 
curable.’ a lie ‘ 

The ‘usual method of treating 
this disease is, by blisters, and the: 
aétual cautery. When’ a fullness 
on the fore part of the hock is 
occasioned by hard riding, or any 
other violence, cooling and.repell+ 
ing applications are proper, a5 in 
the case of bruises or strains. 

» Among the various prescriptions 
forthe blistering ointment, the fol- 
lowing, by Mr, Gipson, is prefers 
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able: Nerveand marsh-mallowoint- 
ment, of each two ounces; quick- 
silver, one ounce, thoroughly min- 
~ gled-with one ounce of Venice tur- 
_ pentine; Spanish flies, powdered, 
_adram and a’half; sublimate, one 
dram ; oi! of origanum, two drams, 

When the hair is cut as close as 
possible, the ointment is to be ap- 
plied pretty thick to the injured 
part, in the morning, and the horse 
should be kept tied up without any 
litter till night. He should then be 
untied; that he may lie down, and 
a pitch plaster fastened to the part, 
with a proper bandage. 

After the blister has done run- 
ning, and the scabs begin to peel 
off, another may be applied, which 
will have a still better effe&t ; and 
in young horses, will generally 
complete the cure. But if the spa- 
yin has been of long standing, a re- 
petition ‘of the’ blister five or six 
times, will perhaps be requisite, 
Hach application must be made at 
intervals ‘of a fortnight or three 
weeks, lest the blemish ofa scar, 
or baldness, remain on the part, 

Spavins on old or full-aged 
horses, as they grow more inward, 
and run among the sinuosities of 
the joint, are, for the most part, 
incurable. 

In such cases, the strongest cau- 
stic blisters must be applied, or the 
part immediately fired; but the 


best and safest way to preserve the 


use of the limb is, by long-repeat- 
ed applications of the above-men- 
tioned blistering ointment, for some 
months, if necessary. The horse, 
in the intervals, should be exer- 
cised moderately ; and by degrees 
the hardness will be dissolved, and 
disappear. 

If the spavin is deep, and runs 
so far into the joint that no appli- 
 €atio; ean reach it, all medicines 
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will be unavailing, When the diss 
ease does not penetrate the. joint, 
and the blistering method is found 
ineffectual, the swelling may be 
safely cauterized with a thin iron, 
forced pretty deeply into the sub- 
stance; and it should afterwards 
be dressed according to the forego- 
ing direétions, 

BOOK, a general name for most 
literary compositions ; but should, 
with propriety, be applied to such 
produdions only as extend to the 
size of a volume, 

The writings of Mossgs are al- 
lowed to be the most ancient of 
any extant; but as several are 
cited by this author, some must 
undoubtedly have been written 
previous to his time. The oldest 
books of a profane nature, with 
which we are acquainted, are Ho- 
MER’s Poems; though the Greek 
authors mention no- ‘ess than se- 
venty other writers prior to Hos 
MER, 

The materials used by the an- 
cients instead of paper, were of 
various kinds; as plates of lead 
and copper, the bark of trees, 
bricks, stone, wood, &c. Instead 
of wooden tablets, the leaves of 
the palm-tree were afterwards used, 
and the inner part of the bark of 
the lime, the ash, the maple, and 
the elm: as these could be rolled 
up, they received the name of vo- 
lumen, or a volume, which appel- 
lation was afterwards transferred to 
similar rolls of paper, or parch- 
ment, i 

The material next introduced for 
the purpose of transmitting the re- 
cords of the learned to posterity, 
was wax; and afterwards leather, 
or the skins of goats and sheep, 
which at length were manufactured 
into parchment: these were sut- 
ceeded by lead, linen, silk, horn, 
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and, lastly; paper. | Books. were 
first made’ square, im:-the form, of 
blocks and tables 5, but that of rolls 
was-afterwards- found most.conve- 
nient ; they were ‘corhposed of se- 


veral slicets fastened together, and 


yolled: upon a stick; the, whole 
making .a' kind, of column, which 
was managed by the,stick as a 
handle, it being considered a crime 
to lay'hold of .the roll itself. The 
yolume, when.extended, was-com- 
monly fifty yards in length, anda 
yard and a half wide.’ The. pre- 
sent form. of books; consisting of 
separate leaves, was not unknown 
to-the-ancients, thongh- little, used 
by, them. scsitbere val ’ ity 
.. With the form.,of books. is also 
connected their internal economy, 
as: the order and, arrangement. of 
lines and’ pages, margins, &c.: 
these have undergone many varia- 
tions; At. first,, the, letters. were 
only divided into dines ; afterwards 
into separate words, which by.de- 
grees were distinguished, by yac- 
‘cents,..and,. distributed,.by points 
and stops into periods, paragraphs, 
chapters, and other divisions.. The 
Orientals began their lincs from 
the right, and carried them to the 
left; whiie the, Greeks, wrote, in, 
both. directions, , alternately begin- 
ning in. the one, .and, returning In 
the other... The.method of writing 
practised. by.the Chinese is still 
“more curious, as.they.extend their 
lines from the top to,the bottom of 
the pace, cg 
Complaints were made as early 


.as the time of SoLomon, respect- 


ing the multiplicity of books; and 
they.are now.teo numerous, not 
“only. to. be. procured and read, but 
“even to be knowm by their names: 
or -titles.... The-editors of the En- 
_ cyclopedia Britannicaremark, that 
England has more. to fear on this 
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score than other countries, sincey 
besides our own produce, we have 
for, some years past; drained our: 
neighbours.” It is. but justice to 
observe, however, that this idea is 
unfounded, as it is awell known 
fact, that. the number of volumes: 
annually published on the Conti- 
nent, and particularly in Germany,» 
is more than four times the amount | 
of those issued from. the British 
press in the three united ‘king-. 
doms: besides which, many hun- 
dred volumes are annually exported, 
thus rendering the ‘number in the 
country nearly what, it. would: be 
without the importation of foreign 
books. This truth will be-evident 
- to. those:who reflect on the relative 
difference between the. price and 
quality.of the paper employed on 
the Continent, and..that used. in 
this country, not to, mention the 
extremely high price.of labour, and 
many other circumstances, which, 
we-apprehend, will ultimately tend 
to impede the progress of British 
Literature. But with» respect to 
a superfluity of books, they are 
doubtless of use; for knowledge 
is ever advantageous, and cannot 
be too widely diifused., 
4,.We shall conclude. this. article, 
by stating a method of preserving 
books. from, the depredations /of 
worms: and inseéts.. There is a 
very, small insect that deposits . its 
eggs in books during the. month of 
August, especially on those leaves 
nearest the cover... These, gradu- 
ally produce. a sort of mites,’ similar 
to what are generated in cheese, 
and which afterwards change their 
state, and become beetles: and 
gwhen the time of their. trans- 
formation approaches, they eat 
their way. through, till,they gain 
the..extremity of the book. >The 
best, preventive against their at~ 
, tacks 
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tacks is mineral salts, to which 
all inseéts have an aversion. ‘The 
salt called in the old system of 
chemistry, arcanum . duplicatum, 
alum and vitriol, are proper for this 


purpose; a small quantity of which 
should be mixed with the paste’ 


used by book-binders, ‘To pre- 
vent the depredations of the book- 
worm, M.. Prepicer advises 
book-binders to make their paste 
of starch instead of flour. He 
likewise direfts a little pulverized 
alum’to be strewed between the 
book and its cover, and also upon 
the shelves of the library. 

BOOK-KEEPING, is the art 
of recording mercantile | transac- 
tions in a systematic manner. 

A merchant’s books should con- 
tain every particular which relates 
to his affairs ; and exhibit the state 
of his business, the connection of 
the different parts, with the amount 
and success of the whole. Accord- 
ingly, they should be so. full and 
regular, as to afford information in 
every point for which they may 
be consulted. 

Book-keeping comprehends the 
following heads: the debts owing 
to a merchant, and those due by 


him to others; the goods which. 


belonged to him, with the quanti- 
ty and value sold, and those which 
remain in his possession ; also the 
amount of his stock when the books 
were opened, together with his 
profits and losses, and the extent 
of his property at present. 

The Italian method of book- 
keeping by double-eniry, is found- 


ed on the most universal principles,, 


’ and is therefore the best in exten- 
sive and complicated mercantile 
transactions. Indeed the accoun- 
tant who thoroughly understands 


it, can with facility either adopt or 
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invent any other form better suited 
to any particular business. 

According to theItalian method, 
three principal books, namely, the 
waste-book, journal, and ledger, 
are used. The waste-book, or 
day-book, begins with an inven- 
tory of the owner’s goods, a list of 
debts due to him, and of the debts 
he owes to others ; and it is conti- 
nued with a clear statement of 
the money received or paid, and 
the goods bought or sold by him, 
&c. The accountant’s first care 
should be, to have nothing defec- 
tive; and his second, to insert 
nothing superfluous in the waste- 
book. 

The journal is a concise record 
of transactions compiled from the 
waste-book, in» the same order as 
they stand there, but expressed in 
a technical style. The whole art 
of writing the journal depends upon 
the proper choice of the D™. and 
Cs. Every thing received, or 
person accountable to us, is D'.; 
and every thing delivered, or per- 
son to whom we are accountable, 
is C’, On these two comprehen- 
sive rules, .and their various modi- 
fications, depends the regularity 
of accounts. As for the more par-, 
ticular rules, they will readily be 
suggested. by the judgment of the 
accountant. 

From the journal, the different 
transactions are posted in the, 
ledger, Each account is distin- 
guished bya proper title, and ar- 
ticles of the same kind received, 
and delivered, are entered on op- 
posite sides of the same folio. For: 
instance, money received is enter- 
ed on the one side, and money 
paid on the other ; or goods bought 
on the one side, and goods sold on, 
the other, The left hand page is, 

X4. called. 
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called the Dt. side ; the right hand 
page the Ct. side of the account ; 
and the difference between the 
sums of the D'. and C’. sides is de- 
nominated the balance. 

~ Aeconants, in the Jedger, are of 
three’ kinds; personal, real, aud 
Jiétitiow, Personal accounts are 
those opened for every person or 
company with whom-the merchant 
has ‘any dealings or credit; real 
accounts are those of property, 
suchas ready money, goods, ships, 
houses, &c.; and fictitious ac- 
counts are. stock, together with 
profit and loss, and its subsidiary 
accounts. . 

The stock account contains, on 
the D*. side, the amounts of the 
debts due by the merchant when 
the books were opened; and on 
the ©". the amount of money, 
éoods, &c. belonging to him ; con- 
sequently the balance shews the 
amount of his nett steck. Profit 
and loss account contains every 
aiticle of gain on the C*. and of loss 
on the D’. side; therefore the ba- 
lance is the nett gain or loss, which 
is posted on the proper side of the 
stock account above-mentioned. 

Several subsidiary accounts are 
opened, to shorten and methodize 
that of profit and loss, such as 
interest account, proper expences, 
&c. These are used, or others 
invented, according to the nature 
and purposes of the business. 

* Accounts may be opened in the 


_ ledger, in the same order as they 
_oecur in the journal; or those of a 


similar kind may be placed toge- 
ther; the personal accounts in one 
part of the book, andthe real ac- 
counts 1p another. 

- Besides the three principal, there 
ave subsidiary books used by mer- 
chants of extensive conuections and 
business. These are, the -cash- 
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book, book of charges of merchan-. 
dize, book of house-expences, in- 
voice-book, sales-book, bill-book, 
receipt-book, | letter-book, and 
pocket-book. | Some merchants 
also. keep a memorandum-book ; 
but the man of business cannot be 
restricted to these, as he will either 
use them, or invent others more 
conformable to the nature of his 
business. 3 ne 

In the year 1796, a patent was 
granted to Mr. Enwarp THomas 
Jones, of Bristol, for his method 
or plan of detecting errors in ac- 
counts of all kinds, by which they: 
may be adjusted in a regular and- 
concise manner. This work is) 
entitled, The English System of 
Book-keeping, which requires a 
day-book, or journal, an alphabet, 
and a ledger, ruled in the follow- 
ing manner: namely, the day- 
book has three columns on. each 
page, for receiving the amount of 
the transactions; one column of. 
which to receive the amount of the 
debits and credits, one column 
to receive the debits only, and ano- 
ther to receive the credits only; or 
it may be ruled with only two co- 
lumns on each page, one to re= 
ceive the amount of the debits, and 
the other the amount of the cre- 
dits. ‘There must also be on each 
page of the day-book, four other 


columns ruled, two on the left side,. 


next the amount of the debits, and 
two on the right side next the 
amount of the credits, for receiv- 
ing the letter or mark of pesting, 
and the page of the ledger to which 
each amount is to be posted. The. 
alphabet need not be ruled at all, 
but must contain the name of 
every account -in the ledger, the 
letter that is annexed to it as a 
mark of posting, and the page of 
the ledger. The ledger must be 

ruled 
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maed with three, four, five, or seven 
columns on -cach page, as may be 
most agreeable, for receiving the 
amounts of the different trans- 
actions entered in the day-book, 
But in order) to prevent any 
mistakes that may happen from 
the hurry of business in a count- 
ing-house, Mr. Jonss has given 
only ove column for receiving the 
amount of every transaction, whe- 
ther debits or credits, at the in- 
stant of making the entry: and, 
for the convenience of separating 
the debits from the credits, pre- 
vious to posting, which is neces- 
sary to prevent confusion and per- 
plexity, he has two other columns 
on the same page; that on the left 
side, into which the amount of 
- every debit must be carefully en- 
tered, and that on the right for the 
amount of the credits; which co- 
lumns must be cast up once a 
month. The column of debits 
and credits of itself forms one 
amount; the column for the debits 
produces a second amount; and 
the column. of credits a_ third 


amount; which second and. third. 


amounts, added togesher, must 
exactly agree with the first amount, 
or the work is not done right. By 
this means, the man of business 
may obtain monthly such a state- 
ment of his affairs, as will shew 
how much he owes for that 
month, and how much is owing 
to him; and the debits being 
added together for any given time, 
with the value of the stock of 
goods on hand, will, when the 
amount of the credits is subtract- 
ed therefrom, shew the profits of 
the trade. pws 

The patentee’s manner of exa- 
mining the books kept by this me- 
thod, also professedly differs from. 
that hitherto practised, as well in 
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expedition as in the certain accu- 
racy which attends the process ; it 
being only necessary to cast up 
the columns through the ledger de- 
bits and credits, according to the 
examples given, and the amount 
of those columns, if right, must 
agree with the columns in the day- 
book for the same. corresponding 
space of time. These. castings 
should take place once a month, 
and if the amounts. de not agree, 
the posting must then, ' but not 
else, be called over; and when the 
time, whether it. be one, two, 
three, or four months, that is al- 
lotted to each column of the ledger, 
is expired, the amount of each co- 
lumn should be put at the bottom 
of the first page, and carried for- 
ward to the bottom of the next, 
and so on tothe end of the ac- 
counts ; taking care that. the 
amount in the day-book, of each 
month’s transactions, be brought 
into one gross amount for the same 
time. 
Having already enlarged’ upon 
this subject, we shall only, observe, 
that this new system ot book- 
keeping, however ingeniously con- 
trived, has not met with that gene-. 
ral approbation to which it is ap~ 
parently entitled. To enforce his 


claim to public patronage, Mr. 


Jowxs concludes the specification 
of his patent by asserting, that up- 
on his’ plan every page will be. 
proved in the progress of. calcula- 
tion, and ‘ the balances of tén 
thousand ledgers. could not unob-~ 
servedly be taken off wrong.’— 
We give him full credit for this as- 
sertion ; poush it has, perhaps by 
invidious rivals, been objected that - 
his method is mere complicated 
than the old Italian system of 
book-keeping ; which has, by ex~ 
perience, been found fully adequate 
, to 
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to the purpose of mercantile accu~- 
Facy.  * 

BOORCOLE, is a species of the 
Brassica, L. and generally -culti- 
vated in the open fields like turnips, 
cabbages, or the turnip-rooted cab- 
bage, 

it is one of those har dy plants 
the leaves of which may be au 
without detriment to its growth, 


and will produce a new crop in the! 


course of a month or six weeks. 

Accerding it an experiment 
made by Mr. Baxer in the year 
1763, arm? Trish acre of | fallow 
ground, which was planted with 
booreole, at the distance of two 
feet, and hoed in the Tullian me- 
thod, produced plants which weigh- 
ed about five pounds ten’ ounces 
each on an average, and the whole 
produce of an Irish acre was 40,006 
pounds. 


It should be observed, that the- 


and must be well manured, and in 
ahich state of tillage, for the cul- 
tivation of this plant, which, if kept 
constantly hoed, will grow very 
Juxuriantly, and, in the hottest 
weather, be infinitely more brittle 
in the leaves than any other culti- 
vated in gardens; which is a cer- 
tain indication of its being a healthy 
plant. It is worthy of the attention 
of the farmer or grazier, on account 
of the rapidity of its growth, and 

the. property of withstanding the 
eftect of severe frosts, while it af- 
fords an excellent vegetable for the 
table, and may be used with advan- 
tage for feeding sheep. 

Mr. Baxer farther observes, 
that sheep should not be suttered to 
depasture so long ne crop of 
boorcele, as to injure. the stalks 
because its future growth’ will be 
checked by deprivi ing it, of the 
_ Sprouting feaves. 

BOOT, a cover or defence for. 
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the leg and foot, made of leather,’ 


and generally worn by horsemen, 


The boot 1s by no means a modern’ 
invention, as it was worn in the: 
Roman army by the infantry as well 


as the cavalry. “It was originally 

made of leather, but afterwards of 
brass or iron, that it might be proof 
against the sword. 


"There are various kinds of boils | 
as hunting-boots, fishing - boots,’ 


jack-boots, &c. Fhe fishermen of 


New England preserve their boots 
water proof by the following com-. 
position: One pint of boiled lint-) 
seed oil, half a pound of mutton 


suet, six ounces of pure bees-wax, 
and four ounces of rosin. These 
ingredients: ~are -melted together 


over a slow fire; and the boots or: 


shoes, when ‘new and quite clean, 
are warmed, ‘and rubbed with the 
composition till the leather is com- 
pletely saturated. 

There is an'improved composi- 
tion for preserving leather, the 
good effects of which are sufficient-. 
ly ascertained. One pint of drying 
oil, two ounces of yellow wax, two 
ounces of spirit of turpentine, and: 
half an ounee of Burgundy pitch, 
should be carefully melted together 
over a slow fire. With this mix- 
ture new shoes and boots are rubbed 
either in the sun, or at some dis- 
tance from a fire, with a sponge or 
brush: the operation is to be re-. 
peated as often as they become dry, 
until they be fully saturated. In 
this manner, the leather becomes. 
impervious to wet; the shoes or 
boots made of it last much longer 
than those made of common leather ; 
aequire such softness and pliability 
that they never shrivel nor grow 
hard or inflexible; and, in that 
state, are the most effectual pre-. 
servatives against cold and chil- 
blains.. It is, however, necessary: 

to 
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to-reniark, that shoes or boots, thus: 


prepared, ought not to be worn till 


they have become perfectly dry and; 


elastic; as, in the. contrary case, 


the leather will be too soft, and: 
wear out much sooner than even. 


the common kind. 

BORAGE, the Common, or Bo- 
tago officinalis, L. a native plant, 
frequently found growing in waste 
lands, and upon old walls; it is 
rough, and clothed with sma!l 
prickly hairs; has alternate leaves, 
and bears blue spreading Howers in 
June and July.. See. Wiru. 230, 
and Engl. Bot. 36. 

The flowers of the borage are 
much frequented, by bees, and the 
plant. itself may be used as a culi- 
nary vegetable, or as,an ingredient 
in Jettuce-salad, to. which it im- 
parts an agreeable flavour. The 
whole of this plant abounds with 
nitrous particles,’ which may. be 
easily obtained. by elixation ; for 
after evaporating the) lixivium to a 
proper consistence, and allowing it 
to stand in a cool place, crystals 
will be formed, which deflagrate 
upon the fire, and possess all the 
properties of salt-petre. 

BORAX, in. chemistry, a salt 
produced in the mountains of Thi- 


bet, in Asia, both naturally and ar-- 


tificially by evaporation. 

The borax imported fiom China 
is purer than that of Thibet, and is 
found ina natural state in small 
masses of irregular crystals, ‘of a 
faint white colour. Beside the vi- 
trescible earth, which is an essen- 
tial principle of borax, it contains 
copper and the marine acid, but 
no. traces of the vitriolic. It has 
also been clearly proved by expe- 
riments, that borax consists of fos- 
sil alkali, in some degree neutra- 
lized by a peculiar salt. When 
dissolved and crystaliz.d, it-forms 
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small transparent masses; and the 
refiners have a method of shooting, 
it into large crystals, which, how- 
ever, in many respects differ fram, 
and are inferior toy: the genuine: 
salt. 

Borax is useful in metallurgy, 
for soldering ; (imsthe fusion of 
vitrifiable earths, with which it 
forms glass; ‘as well as: im se~ 
veral, other chemical processes ; 
and dyers frequently eraploy it for 
giving a gloss to silks, 

Its medical properties have not 
been sufficiently investigated. Mr. 
Bisser recommends a weak solu-. 
tion of this ‘salt-in water, for heal~ 
ing aphthous crusts, or the thrush in 
the mouth and fauces of children. 
A small quantity of it, powdered 
and mixed with sugar, is often ap- 
plied for the same: purpose. We 
are not acquainted with a more bal- 
samic application.te sore nipples, or 
chapped lips and hands in frosty 
weather, than a few grains of borax 
pt le Be in warm water, with the 
addition of a little pure honey. 

BOTANY, that part of matural 
history which relates to plants or 
vegetables, 

a his. pleasing. science had the. 
misfortune of being, from its ins 
fancy, considered. merely -as a 
branch of medicine ;:and while 
the naturalist was employed in dis- 
covering the virtues of plants, the 
knowledge of their organization 
Was in a great measure neglected. 

In consequence of this erroneous 
idea. of botany, the study of it was 
for a long time confined to medici- 
nal plants ; which were searched 
tor with a view to. discover reme- 
dies, 

On the revival of letters, instead 
of investigating plants in the gar- 
den of Nature, they were studied 
only in the writings of Priny at nd” 

Diosco- 
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Dioscoripes : thus’ translators, 
commentators, and practitioners, 
seldom agreemyz,a variety of names 


was given to the same plant, and: 


the same name to several plants. 
At length, more careful researches 
and many excellent observations 
were made; but the Jatter being 
enveloped in a chaos of nomencla- 
ture, physicians and-herbalists no 
longer understood each other. 

Botanists of real genius indeed 
occasionally published instructive 
books, among which the principal 
are the writings of Corpus, Gess- 
WER, Ciusivus, and Ca@saLPinus ; 
but each of these authors regulat- 
ing his nomenclature by his own 
method, created new genera, or 
divided the old’onés, according to 
his own faney. Hence the genera 
and species were so intermingled 
and confounded, that almost every 
plant received as many names as 
there were authors employed in its 
description. 

The advancement of the study 
of botany was, however, greatly 
promoted by the writings of the 
indefatigable Baunins, two bro- 
thers, each of whom undertook 
an universal history of plants, in- 
cluding a synonymy, or exact list 
of the names of each plant in the 
works of all the writers that beh 
ceded them. 

Meanwhile, voyages of atnoes 
very enriched botany with new 
treasures, and while the old names 
over-loaded, the memory, new 
ones were invented for the newly 
discovered plants: In order to 
extricate themselves from this im- 
mense labyrinth, botanists were 


obliged to adopt some methodical 


arrangement. Ray, Herman, 
Rrvinius, proposed their respee- 
tive plans; but Tournerorr, 


“who pe his system in 1697, 
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surpassed them all. To him we 
are indebted for the first complete 
regular arrangement of the vege- 
table king edom; his plates of ge- 
neric charaétets are excellent, but 
his work is deficient, as it contains 
no chara¢ters or descriptions of the 
different species. : 

At length, Linnmus formed 
the vast project of new moulding 
the whole science of botany. Hav- 
ing prepared the rules by which it 
ought to be conducted, he deter- 
mined the genera of plants, and 
afterwards the species; and by 
keeping all the old ‘names ° that 
agreed with these’ néw rules, and 
new modelling all the rest, he 
established a clear nomenclattre, 
formed upon principles more con- 
sonant with Nature. He also in- 
vented specific names, which he 
joined to the generical ones, in 
order to distinguish the species. 

The whole Linnzan system is 
founded on the idea, that there is 
in vegetables as well as in animals, 
a real distin@tion of the sexes; that, 
each plant may be analysed by its 
several organs of frudtification; 
and, consequently, that it is ne- 
cessary to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of the mumter, shape, 
situation, and proportion of these 
parts. Hence, only the student 
will be enabled to understand the 
elements of the science. And as 
all vegetables are capable of pro- 
ducing blossoms and fruit, or seed, 
the followin g parts, which composea 
flower, must be minutely examin- 
ed in every plant, namely: 1. The 
calyx, or flower cup, or empale-. 
ment; 2.The corolla, or blossom, 
or flower-leaf; 3. The stamina, 
or chives; 4. The pistillum, or 
pointal; 5. The pericarpium, or 
seed-vessel; 6. The -semina, or 
seeds. To these may be: oe 

LLG. 
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the tiectary, or honey-cup; and 
the receptacle, or base. 

It requiredthe resolution, know- 
ledge and ingenuity of Linnmus, 
to effect this reform with success. 
His system at first met with re- 
sistance, and. meets with it still 
from his rivals in fame; but on 
account of its practical utility it 
has been almost universally adopt- 
ed throughout Europe. 

To pursue the study of plants 
with advantage, that of the somen- 
clature must not be neglected. 
Names, it is true, are abitrary ; 
but if the most engaging part of 
Natural History merits the atten- 
tion of the curious, it. will be ne- 
cessary to begin with learning the 
language of the writers, in order to 
seiles with precision to what ob- 
jects the names employed by them 
actually belong. 

The vegetables on the face of 
the globe may be considered as 
analogous to its inhabitants ; under 
which view of the subject veges 


talles may be said to resemble the — 


inhabitants in general; classes, 
the nations; orders, the trices ; 
genera, the families ; species, the 
endividuals ; and varieties, the same 
individuals in different circum- 
stances. 

--» Beside the satisfaction which the 
study of the works of Nature, and 
especially that of botany, affords to 
an inquisitive mind, it counteracts 
the passion for more frivolous 
amusements, and always presents 
objeéts worthy of contemplation. 
Herice the late Dr. WirneRine 
very justly remarks,, that, - inde- 
pendently ofits immediate use, the 
study of botany is as healthful as 
it is imnecent; that it beguiles the 


tediousness of the road; furnishes’ 


amusement at every footstep of the 
solitary walk ; and, above all, that 
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it leads to pleasing refleGions on 
the bounty, the wisdom, and the 
power of the Great Creator ! 

‘Among the latest elementary 
works of this branch of science aré 
the following: Dr. Wirnerine’s 
«« Arrangement of British Plants,” 
in four volumes 8vo. (11. Lis. 6d.) 
——Prof. Marryn’s translation of 
Roussgau's ‘* Letters on the Ele- , 
menis of Botany, addressed to @ 
Lady ;” (78.)—Paiscinta Wakz- 
FIELD'S ‘‘ Introduction to Botany ;” 
(3s. Gd. with plain, and 7s. with 
coloured plates) ;—~and, lastly, Dr. 
Hutu’s ‘* Introduétion tothe Study 
ef Botany.” . 

BOTTLE, a smalt vessel. made: 
of glass, leather, or stone. Glass- 
bottles are better for cyder than 
those of any other substance. 

Dr. Percivat censures the com: | 
mon practice of cleansing wine- 
bottles with shet; for if, through 
inattention, any of it should remain, 
when the bottles are again filled 
with wine, the metal will be dis+ 
solved, and the liquor impregnated 
with its deleterious qualities. For 
this reason, he recommends. pot- 
ash in preference to shot, as a few 
ounces of the former dissolved in 
water, will cleanse a great number 
of bottles: and where the impuri- 
ties adhere to the sides, a few pieces 
of blotting paper put into the ves» 
sel, and shaken with the water, 
will remove them in an expeditious 
manner. . 

BOTTLING, the filling of bot- 
tles with liquor, and corking thera 
in order to preserve it. Particular. 
caution should be used in bottling 
cyder: the best -way to secure the 
bottles from bursting, is to have 
the liquor thoroughly fine before it 
be bottled. If one bottle break, it 
will be necessary to give vent’ to. 
the ‘remainder, and cork them up 

again. 
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again,’ Weik cyder is more apt 
to burst the bottles than that of a 
stronger quality: they should be 
placed » so that the corks may be 
kept wet, and stowed in a cont 


- not exposed to the changes and in- 


fluence of the air. For this pur- 


pose, the grdund is preferable toa 


frame; and a layer of saw-dust 
or sand better than the bare soil: 
but the most proper situation is a 
stream of running water. 

Bottled beer may be much: im- 
proved by putting a small quantity 
of crystals “of tartar, spirituous 
liquor, or sugar boiled wath the 
essence of clov es, into each bottle. 

In order to ripen bottled liquors, 
they are sometimes exposed to mo- 
derate warmth, or the rays of the 
sun, which, in a few days, will 
bring them to maturity 

BOTTS, in zoology, a species 
of short worms produced and non- 
rished in the intestines of a horse. 

As the flies, from’ whose eggs 
the botts are produced, do not fre- 
quent the neighbourhood of Jarge 
towns, horses are not liable to this 
disease, if they be kept in the sta- 
ble during summer and autumn. 

_ In summer the females of these 
fliés enter the anus of the horse, 
where they deposit their eggs, which 
are soon hatched by the heat, and 


. the worms. penetrate into the in- 


testines, sometimes as far as the 
stomach, 

Botts are very large maggots, 
composed of circular rings with 
prickly feet; by which they adhere 
to the part where they breed, and 
derive their nourishment. ANKE 
they reach the stomach, they fasten 
themselves in its dnveeatae coat, 


and suck the blood like leeches, 


each worm ulcerating the part 


where it fixes, till it resernbles a 


honey-comb. These worms are 
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vulsions. + AE A 

‘Botts that are tadidvatied in the 
stomach of the hotse are extremely 
dangerous, and seldom discovera~ 
ble till they have acquired ‘some 
strength, when they ier him 
into great agonies. | 

The symptoms of the olier kinds, 
witch are more troublesome than 
dangerous, are the following : The 
hiaise becomes lean,’ and | looks 
jaded ; his hair stands out roughly 5” 
he often strikes his hind feet against 
his belly; he is sometimes griped, 
but generally lies down quietly on 
his belly for a short time, and then 
gets up and eats his food. But the 
surest sign is, when he voids the 
botts in his dung. 

For the cure oF botts.in the sto= 

mach, calomé! should first be given 
in large quantities, and repeated at 
intervals, AUthiops mineral may 
be given afterwards. 

The botts, that many horses are 
troubled with in the beginning: of 
summer, are always seen on the 
straight gut, ‘and are often thrown 
out with the dung and a yellowish 
matter. They are not dangerous 
in that part, though they render 
the horse restless, © "The season 
when they affect the animal is 
commonly in the months of May ° 
and June, aft er which they are 
rarely seen, ‘as they do not con- 
tinue with idles horse above a fort- 
night or three weeks. Botts in the 
straight gut may be cured by giv- 
ing the horse a spoonful of savin; 
cut smali, once or twice 4 day, in 
oats or: bran: moistened, to which 
may be added three or four cloves 
of garlic. ‘The following ‘aloetic 
purge should also be given at in- 
tervals : Fine socotrine aloes, ten- 
dvams ; fresh jalap, one'dram’; avi- 
stolochia, or birthwort and myreh 


; powdered, 
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‘powdered, of each two drams; 
oil of savin and amber, of each one 
dram; syrup of buckthorn, enough 
to form the whole into a ball. - 

BOUNTY, in commerce, a 
premium paid by government. to 
the exporters and importers of cer- 
tain commodities; such as corn, 
sail-cloth, silk-stockings, fish, &c. 

Bounties are sometimes given to 
‘support a new manufacture against 

one of a similar kind established by 
other nations. To promote the 

manufaCture of sail-cloth in this 
country, was doubtless an obje&t of 
the greatest national importance, 
on account of our vast consumption 
of that article. 

The principal intention of boun- 
ties to exporters, is to enable the 
British trader to become beneficial 
to his country, by giving him a 
compensation for his ingenuity and 

industry. As bounties are usually 
granted only for a limited time, 
they can never be the cause of any 
material loss to a nation, though 
avaricious men are often stimulated 
by a desire of gain, to convert to 
their private advantage what was 
intended for the beneht of the com- 
munity. ; 

BOW, a weapon made of wood, 


horn, or some other elastic sub- 


“stance, and bent into a curve, in 
which position it is kept by a string 
fastened to each end. ‘The elastic 
power thus acquired, is such, that 
after bending, and unbending, an 
arrow is impelled with great force. 

The long-bow,..so called by way 
of distinétion from the cross-bow, 
is the most ancient of all weapons, 
and has very generally been used 
by remote and” barbarous nations. 
‘The Laplanders, whosupport them- 
selves principally by hunting, excel 
the most civilized nations’ in the 
construction of, this instrument. 


city. 


‘nifest themselves by a continued 
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Their. bow is composed of two 
pieces of strong elastic wood, of an 
equal size, which are flat on each 


side, and glewed together. This 
instrument expels the arrow with 


much greater force than if it were 


formed of one piece of similar di- 


mensions. — . 

The Indians still make use of 
the bow ; and the repository of the 
Royal Society contains a West- 
Indian bew two yards long, | 

In the year 1749 a bow and qui- 
‘yer containing twenty-four arrows, 
made of reed, pointed’ with steel, 
and bearded, were. found in the 
New Forest, Hampshire, supposed 
to have lain there since the reign 
of Wittiam Rurvs, who was 
shot there 649 years previous to 
their discovery: the reeds were 
not decayed, nor the stecl points 


rusty. 


Lhe strength of a bow is calen- 
Jated on the principle, that its spring 
or elastic power is proportionate te. 
the extent of its curve, .The use 


of the bow is termed archery, and 


those. who praétise it,.are called 
bowmen, or archers.—See Ax- 
CHERY. | 
Cross-Low. This. weapon con- 
sists of a steel bow set in.a shaft of 
wood, with a string and trigger. 
It is bent by means of a piece of 
stecl, and-expels bullets, large. ar- 
tows, darts, &c. with great velo- 


TT 


BOWELS, . or ‘intestines, are 


_very important parts in the animal 


economy (see ABDOMEN) ; and are 
often subject to diseases which, if 
neglected,-may be attended with 
dangerons:consequences, Of this 
nature, in particular, are inflam, 


‘mations’ of the bowels, which ma- 


acute pain, frequently -accompa; 
nied with a sensation of burning, 
The 


“ 
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The abdomen is pained on the 
slightest touch, and the body is ge- 
nerally costive. After taking any 
kind of nutriment, the patient is 
inclined to voniit; but the princi- 
pal symptom, by which an inflam- 
matory state of the intestines may 
be distinguished from a mere colic, 
is a peculiar fever, with a small, 
though hard pulse, while the heat 
in the extremities of the body cen- 
finues almost the sanie as when in 
a-state of health. The most fre- 
quent causes of this dangerous com- 
plaint are, acrid substances in the 
bowels; crude and hardened feces ; 
confined ruptures; suppressed he- 
morrhages ; violent diarrhoeas and 
dysenteries: abortions, &c. At 
their. commencement, inflamma- 
tions are often confounded with 
other complaints ; and sometimes 
they terminate in a fatal mortifi- 
ation, though more frequently in 
suppuration.. The degree of dan- 
ger may be ascertained by the in- 
creasing coldness of the extremities, 
anid the more or less inveterate ob- 
stipations of the bowels. Hiccough, 
and vomiting of excrements, indi- 
cate the approach of dissolution. 
_ Iftheinflammation be occasioned 
by aconfined rupture, it sometimes 
may be reduced by fomentations 
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with cold water and ice, or still. 


more effectually by dropping and 
evaporating vitriolic ether on the 
protuberant part. Diluent and 
emollient liquids are of no service 
in this case, as they only contri- 
bute to distend the bowels; and 
where the external application of 
cold has no effect, the patient must, 
without delay, submit to an opera- 
tion. 

‘Suppressed hemorrhoids, seit 
other natural fluxes, should be re- 
stored by applying leeches to the 
parts, and repeated warm fomen- 
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tations. Diarrhceas and dysenteries 
ought to be treated according to. 
their causes ; and poison introduced 
into the stomach, should be renie~ 
died according to the rules given 
under the head of Awripores. 

When there is reason to suspec& 
an inilammation, venesection will 
be necessary ; but the quantity of 
blood drawn must be regulated by - 
the strength of the patient, and the 
nature of the fever. The bowels 
should be opened by emollient clys- 
ters ; or, if these prove ineffe@tual, 
strong solutions of pot-ash, in vine- 
gar, ought, without delay, to be 
injected, and the abdomen rubbed 
with balsamic and antispasmodic 
embrocations, such as the camphe- 
rated liniment, mixed with anequal 
quantity of honey; or, in cases of 
extremity, the latter, dissolved in 
a strong decoction made of sage- 
leaves and vinegar. If these reme- 
dies produce fo relief, the smoke 
of tobacco may be’ introduced by 
the rectum, and blisters applied to 
the abdomen. But, during the 
obstipation, no medicines’ should 
be used znternally ; as stimulating 
the stomach and bowels cannot 
fail to merease the inflammation, 
and thus endanger the life of the 
patient. 

Diseases of the Bowels in Horses, 
It is difficult to form a proper judg- 
ment respecting disorders of the 
stomach and bowels of these ani- 
mals. Ifa healthy horse, on taking 
cold after hard riding, &c. should 
have a moderate purging, it ought 
not to be stopped, but rather en- 
couraged with an opening diet and 
water gruel. But if it’ continués 
Jong, with gnipings; if the horse 


loses his appetite and flesh, and 


voids the mucus of the bowels, or 
other slimy matter, the following 
drench should be given, and re- 

peated 
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eated every other day for three 
times. Lenetive eleCtuary and 
cream of tartar, of each four oundés, 
yellow rosin, finely powdered, one 
ounce, and four dinces of sweet 
oil, mixed in a pint of water gruel. 

If the .distemiper increases, and 
the horse’s flanks and belly appear 
inflated, a clyster should be given, 
of chamomile flowers one handful, 
ted-roses half a handful, poniegra- 
nate and balaustines, of ‘each’ an 
ounce, boiled in two quarts of wa- 
ter to one; and strained with three 
ounces of diascordium, and one of 
mithridate, dissolved in it, to which 
may be added a pint of port wine, 
This mixture should be inje@ed 
once a day, and an ounce of dias- 
cordium givenin the animal's night- 
drink. 

When the gtiping is very severe, 
in consequence of the mucus of the 
bewels being washed away, a clys- 
ter, composed of two quarts of 
tripe-broth, or thin starch, half a 
‘pint of the oil of olives, the yolk of 
six eggs, well broke, and two or 
three ounces of coarse sugar, should 
frequently be injeéted warm. 

Horses that have weak stomachs, 
or bowels, void their aliment undi- 
gested; and they are generally 
Jean, The following purge has 
been found an efficacious remedy. 
Socotrine aloes, six drams; rhu- 
barb powdered, three drams ; 
myrrh and saffron, each a dram; 
made into a ball with syrup of gin- 
ger. This purge should be given 
. two or three times, and afterwards 
an infusion of zedoary, gentian, 
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‘Winter's bark, and orange-peel, of - 


each two ounces ;' pomegranate, 
bark and balaustines, each an ounce; 
chamomile flowers and centaur a 
‘each a handful; cinnamon and 
cloves, each an ounce; the whole 
Steeped in a gallon of port, orstrong 
“— NO.IIKR—VOL, #, fS te ewe 
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beer, should be given to the quan« 
tity of a pint every morning. For 

the cure of the’ bloody-Altux in 

horses, the following clyster is 

highly esteemed: oak-bark, four 

ounces ; tormentil-root,two ounces; 

burnt hartshorn, three ounces ; boil- 

éd in three quarts of forge-water to 
two, and strained with the addi- 
tion of two ounces of dias¢ordium, | 
four ounces of starch, and half a 
dram of opium. Gum-arabic dis- 
solved in hartshorn should be the 
horse’s usual drink. 

Incostiveness, gentle’ purgatives, 
such as cream of tartar, Glauber’s 
salts, and lenetive ele@uary, should. 
be given. Four ounces of any two 
of these dissolved in warm ale,’ re- 
peated every other morning. in‘the 
course of one’week, and assisted by 
an emollient clyster prepared with 
a handful of salt, -will answer this 
purpose. Scalded bran, with an 
ounce of fenugreek and lintseed, 
occasionally given, will prevént cos- 
tiveness. But where it is consti- 
tutional, and the horse continues 
in perfect health, no inconvenience 
will arise from it; nay, it is well 
known, that such horses are te- 
markably vigorous and hardy. 

‘BOX, generally implies a small 
coffer, or chest, to contain articles | 


of any kind. 


The term is: also employed’ to 
express an uncertain quantity or 


‘measure: a box of quicksilver, for 


instance, contains from one to two 
hundred weight ; a box of prunélla 
only fourteen pounds; and among 
ironmongers, a box of tings for 
keys, two gross, &¢. , 
BOX-TREE, or Buxus, V.-'a 
genus of plants dontaining three 
species ; namely, the sempervirens, 
or commonbox, with oval leaves ; 
the angustifolia, or narrow-leaved 
box ; and the suffrwticosa, or Dutch 
Z 4 Re sa a box ; 
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box; the first of whith only is 
indigenous. ‘The two first-men- 
tioned species, grow in great abun- 
dance upon Box-hill, near Dork- 
ing, in Surrey, where there were 
formerly large trees of this kind. 
Of the first species, there are two 
or three varieties, which are propa- 
eated in gardens ; and this, as well 
as the second, may be either raised 
from seéds or cuttings; the latter 
should be planted or sown in 
autumn, ona shady border. 

_ Box-trees may be transplanted 
. at any time, except Midsummer, 
provided they be taken up with a 
good mass of earth, but the best 
time for their removal is October. 
The Dutch, or dwarf-box, is in- 
creased by parting the roots, or 
planting the slips: it should be in- 
termixed with other evergreens. 

The uses of the large kind of 
box are various: many articles of 
turnery, and musical instruments, 
are manufactured of its wood: 
which is of greater specific gra- 
vity than any other of European 
growth, as it will not float upon 
water. In Paris, combs are made 
of no other material than this 
‘wood; and the quantity imported 
annually from Spain into that city, 
is estimated at 10,000 livres. Box 
admits of a beautiful polish when 
_ gnade into articles of furniture, for 
which it is now much employed, 
as its bitter quality renders it se- 
cure from the attacks of worms. 

It is asserted, that a decoction 
of box-wood rubbed on the héad, 
will speedily restote the hair decay- 
ed in consequence of malignant fe- 
vers ; but care should be taken in 
applying it, to prevent it from 
touching the skin of the face, 
which, in consequence of this em- 
brocation, would likewise be-co- 
ered vith hair, A similar decce- 
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tion has been recommended asa - 
powerful sudorific, even prefera- 
ble to Guaiacum ; though, at pre- 
sent, neither the wood nor the 
leaves of the box-tree are used for 
medicinal purposes. , 

BOXING, the art of fighting 
with the fists, which, among the 
Romans, were either naked, or 
inclosed a stone or leaden ball. 
Hence this exercise is very ancient, 
having been in vogue in the heroic 
ages. 

To the disgrace of this country, 
the art of boxing, about half a cen- 
tury since, formed a regular kind, 
of amusement, was encouraged by 
the first nobility of the kingdom, 
and even tolerated by the magi- 
strates. About the time above- 
mentioned, a booth was erected 
at Tottenham-court, to which the. 
public paid for admission the same 
as at a regular theatre, and the 
profits were divided among the 
combatants; the victor receiving 
two-thirds, and the remainder de- 
volving to the loser. In conse- 
quence of the inconveniencies sus- 
tained at Tayzor’s booth, by the 
patrons of this refined art, Mr. 
BroucuTon, then the principal 
actor in these exhibitions, ereéted 
a more commodious amphitheatre 
near Oxford-street. This barbarous 
amusement was at length negleét- 
ed; though within these few years 
it has again enaged a considerable 
degree of the public attention: a 
fatal issue, however, which took 
place at one of the combats, again 
brought the practice into disrepute. 
On this occasion, one of the coms 
batants was killed on the spot; and 
His Royal Highness the Prince of 
W ares, who was present, declared, 
that on account of the dreadful ex- 


ample he had then witnessed, he 


would never again be present at, 
: ~ ot 
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er patronize another exhibition of 
a similar kind. 

Boxing also signifies the tapping 
of a tree, to make it yield its juice. 
This operation is performed on the 
maple, by making a hole in the 
side of the tree, about a foot from 
the ground, with an auger or chi- 
sel: from this juice or sap a good 
sugar may be extra&ed. 

BRACES, a supplementary arti- 
cle of dress, now very generally 
adopted ; which by renderinga tight 
cincture altogether unnecessary, 
cannot be too much recommended, 
both to men and women, fot the 
_ sake of health as well as comfort, 
If they were used to keep up the 
stockings, instead of tight garters, 
it would be an improvement of 
much greater moment than many 
are inclined to imagine ; for garters 
doubtless occasion great mischief, 
whether tied above or below the 
knee, in causing the part to which 
they are applied to acquire an un- 
natural hardness, in disposing the 
thighs and legs to dropsy, and in- 
ducing great fatigue in walking. 

BRAIN, in/anatomy, a great 
viscus in the cavity of the skull, of 
an oval figure, and larger in man, 
in proportion to his size, than in 
any other animal... The brain js 
uniformly considered as the grand 
sensorium of the body, or the or- 
gan of all the senses; and.hence it 
is supposed, not without reason, to 
be the seat of the soul. The most 
important funGions of an animal 
body are those of the brain. To 
afford a more distin@ view of the 
subject, we shall mention a few 
experiments which have been made 
upon animals, 

If the brain be irritated, dread- 
ful convulsions take place all over 
the hody. If any part of the brain 
be cOmpressed, that part of the 
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body which derives its nerves from 
the compressed part, ‘is immedi 
ately deprived of motion and sens 
sation. On compressing, tying, or 
dividing a nerve, the muscles to 
which the nerve proceeds, become 
paralytic. If the nerve thus com- 
pressed, tied; or divided, had be-~ 
fore any particular sensation, it ex- 
ists no longer; but, on removing 
the compression, or untying it, its 
peculiar sense returns. 

From these phenomena, it is 
evident, that every sensation ‘in an 
animal body is derived from the 
brain, or from thé spinal marrow, 
which is a continuation of the 
brain; and that it is conveyed 
thence, through the medium of the 
herves, to all parts of the sentient 
body. But,: in what manner the 
various sensations are produced by 
the nerves, and how the wiif 
operates upon the contiguous and 
remote organs, so as to put them 
into instantaneous motion, are dif- 
ficulties which have never been sa- 
tisfactorily explained, and, in all 
probability, will always baffle the 
keenest investigation. 

As the brain is the representa- 
tive organ of the mind, its sound 
and perfect state is of the utmost 
importance in the exercise of the: 
intelle&. If, therefore, the brain 
of an individual, be preternaturally 
soft, or too firm and hard, or spes 
cifically too light, or proportionates 
ly too small; or if it be in any 
manner compressed or shaken by 
external violence; or if acrimo- 
nious humours should settle on it, 
in consequence of various diseases $ 
or, lastly, ifin plethoric habits too 
great a portion of blood should flow 
towards the head, and too much 
extend its vessels ;—in. all these © 
cases, the representing faculty will 
more. or less partake. of the dis- 

yom orcer, 
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order. Thus, the power of ima- 
gination, or fancy, is sometimes 
so much in¢reased, that the pa- 
tient is either in part, or entirely, 
deprived of thefaculty of judgment. 
Such, for instance, is the case in 
delirious persons, who are then 
enly called maniacs, when a total 
privation of their reasoning faculty 
is evident. In ideots, or stupid 
people, however, the mental dis- 
ease arises chiefly from their in- 
capacity of comprehending and pro- 
perly arranging ideas. 

The causes of these humiliating 
derangements of the human mind, 
though various, may be reduced to 
the following heads:tjamely, in- 
ordinate passions, especially those 
which are attended with a great 
dissipation of strength ; debauchery 
of every kind ; an irregular mode 
of life ; excessive eating and drink- 
-ing; intense, as well as long-con- 
tinued application to study; and 
likewise, a sudden change of cli- 
mate, air, and aliment. 

It deserves to, be pointed out as 
a vulear error, that abscesses of 
the brain discharge themselves 
through the mouth and ears; and 
that snuff is liable to enter into the 
brain; neither of these is capable 
of passing through that bone, which 
has the form of a sieve; nor is any 
matter, or fluid, secreted in a com- 


mon colil,, evacuated by that ca-> 


nal, though discharged through the 
nostrils. The seat: of this disease 
is, indeed, not in the brain, but in 
the cavities of the nose ; and if im- 
posthumes take place in the ear, 
they suppurate and empty them- 
selves externally. 

Inflammation of the. Brain, is a 
disease more common in hot than 
in temperate clirnates: in the lat- 
ter, however, it may also take place 
$gam external violence, arin con- 
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sequence of severe: falls, blowgg, 
and bruises upon the head ; night- 
watching ; hard-drinking ; strong 
passions, especially those of grief, 
anger, and anxiety ;,exposure to 
the heat of the sun during sleep, 
with the head uncoyered, &c. The 
principal symptoms of this danger-) 
ous malady are, pain of the head,. 
redness of the eyes, want of sleep,: 
and slight dropping of blood from 
the nose: these are attended with, 
costiveness and a retention of urine. 
As the disease, when neglected, is 
often fatal in a few days, medical 
advice should be called in without: 
delay. Meanwhile, the patient. 
ought to be kept as quiet as possi- 
ble, and free’ from. the access of 
strong light; his, body must) be 
kept open by clysters; the legs 


‘bathed in warm water ; the bleed- 


ing of the nose promoted by warm 
fomentations to the part; and the 
head, after being shaved, should 
be frequently rubbed with vinegat 
and water ; or cloths dipped in the 
following solution may be applied, 
and repeated every hour, er half 
hour, with the best effect. Take 
two ounces of nitre, and one ounce 
of sal ammoniac, dissolve them in 
five pints of water and half a pint of 
strong vinegar. Of this mixture 
the patient may also drink a table 
spoonful every hour, or oftener, » 
BRAKE is a large and weighty 
harrow, used to reduce a:stubborn: 
soil, It consists of four square bulls, 
each side five inches thick, and six 
feet and a half in length. ‘The teeth 
are seventeen inches long, and bend 
forward like a coulter ; four of these. 
are inserted in each bull, fixed 
above, with a screw nut, having 
twelve inches free below, -with a 
heel close to the under part, of the 
bull, to prevent its being pushed 
back by stones. This instrament 
Tequires 
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requires. four horses, or the same. 
number of oxen, and may be ap-. 


plied with great advantage in fal- 
lowing strong clay that requires 
frequent ploughings, as a breaking 
between each ploughing ‘will pul-, 
verize the soil. In the month. of 
March or April, on ploughing 
strong ground for barley, a cross 
brakeing is. preferable to a cross 
ploughing, and may be performed: 
at half the expence. 

A brake with a greater number, 
of teeth than that above described, 
is not proper for ground that is 
rendered-adhesive by the roots: of 
plants, such as land newly broken 
up: on the contrary, a less num- 
ber of teeth would not sufficiently 
break the clods. 

BRAMBLE, the Common, or 
Rubus fruticosus, L. a species of the 
raspberry bush, which grows wild 
in hedges, and has three varieties; 
one of which bears white fruit— 
See Wits. '469.. There, are seve- 
ral other species indigenous in Eng- 
land; as the saxatilis, or stone 
bramble, the aréficus, or: dwarf 
crimson bramble, the chamcemerus, 
or mountain bramble, by some call- 
ed cloud-berry, and the corylifolius, 
or hazel-leaved bramble. 

The bad effects of the fruit of the 


bramble, when eaten too freely, 


have already been mentioned under 
the article Brackserry. In Pro- 
yence, it is employed in the colour- 
ing of wine, The Russians mix the 
berries of the sawxatilis with honey, 
which, when fermented, isa pleasant 
beverage. Wine and vinegar are 
also made from the fruit of the 
bramble; and a syrup and jelly 
prepared from it, are used. as 
gentle astringents.. The leaves 
afford several colours in dyeing, 
As this plant is of quick growth, it 
my be adyvantag eouslyemployed for 
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inclosures ; because it defends the 
young quick-set hedge from sheep, 
and by intertwining itself with a 
dead hedge, preserves it from. in- 
jury. The usual method of plant- 
ing it, is in two rows upon the 
bank, the lower of bramble, and 
the upper of white-thorn. ; 

BRAN, the husks of wheat, 
which when ground are separated 
from the flour by a sieve. It con- 
tains a portion of the farinaceous 
matter, less glutinous than flour, 
and slightly detergent and purga- 
tive. Infusions of bran are often 
applied externally, to cleanse the — 
hands instead of soap; and it also 
removes scurf and dandriff. 

Bran may, in times of scarcity, 
be advantageously employed in, 
the making of common household - 
bread; this is effected by previously 
boiling the bran in water, and then 
adding the whole decoétion to the 
dough : thus the bran will be suffi- 
ciently softened, and divested of its 
dry husky quality ; while the nu- 
tritive part, which is supposed to 
contain an essential oil, is duly pre- 
pared for food. It is asserted, that 
the increase in the quantity of 
bread, by the addition of 14]b. 14 
oz. of bran to 56lb. of flour, is 
from 34lb. to 36lb. of bread, be- 
yond what is produced by the com- 
mon mode. In_one instance, 56lb, 
of flour, with 14!b. 14. 0z. of bran, 
produced, on being weighed the 
next day, when cold, 106lb. and a 
half of bread ; which is above half 
as much more than what is com- 
monly made, and about twice the 
quantity obtained from a bushel of 
wheat, when merely the fine flour 
is used. 

BRANDY, is a spirituous and 
inflammable liquor, obtained by 
distillation from wine. French 
brandies are accounted the best in 
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Europe; and those of Bourdeaux, 
Rochelle, Cogniac, Charenton, &c. 
are held in the highest estimation. 
Good brandy is clear, not too hot, 
nor sharp, and ofa pleasant vinous 
flavour. French brandy acquires 
by age a great degree of softness, 
and at the same time a yellowish 
brown colour, which our distillers 
have imitated in their artificial pre- 
parations. But this colour being 
found only in such brandies as 
have become mellow by long keep- 
ine, it follows that the ingredient, 
from which it is extrafted, is: the 
wood of the cask,and that the bran- 
dy in reality has received a tin€ture 
from the oak. The peculiar flavour 
which French brandies possess, is 
supposed to be derived from~an 
essential oil of wine, mixed with 
the spirit; but, more probably, it 
originates from the very nature of 
the grape, or the wine-lees. 

It deserves to be remarked, that 
our distillers frequently make use 
of the spirit of nitrous @ther, com- 
monly called, dulcified spirit of 
nitre ; a very small proportion of 
which, added to pure whiskey, or 
a liquor obtained by the distillation 
of malt, imparts to it a flavour, not 
unlike that of French brandy. 

' A vinous spirit has been extract- 
ed from carrots by Mr. Tomas 
‘Horney, of York, who, in 1788, 
communicated to Dr. HunrER a 
particular account of the whole 
process. This may be viewed in 
the light of a national advantage, as 
it affords the means of supplying 
another material for the distiller, 
and of saving great quantities of 
barley and wheat. By Mr. Horwn- 
BY’s experiment, it was found, 
that an acre of carrots (20 tons) 
produced 240. gallons of’ spirit, 
which is considerably more than 
“what can be obtained from five 
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ejuarters of barley, the average pros 
duce of an acre. 

Brandy, evenof the most genuine 
kind, is less wholesome than rum 3 
but the counterfeit and adulterated, 
sorts are exceedingly detrimental 
to those who are habitually addiét- 
ed to the use of this pernicious 
liquor. It should, therefore, be 
drunk very moderately, rather from 
necessity than for gratification.— 
When the stomach is empty, weak, 
and lax, a moderate dram excites 
a pleasant warmth and gentle ten- 
sion; itis said to promote diges- 
tion, by dissolving the viscid 
phlegm which loaded that organ, 
invigorating its fibres, and stimu- 
lating its coats to act with more 
vigour, ‘Yet all these good effects 
will. not counterbalance the mis- 
chiefs done by an indiscreet and 
immoderate use of this cordial. 
Melancholy tempers, as well as 
choleric and sanguine habits, can~- 
not fail to be injured by ardent 
spirits; and, in short, a too free 


use of them, in any constitution, 


is of the most fatal consequence. 
Hence, Sypsnaam with great 
justice and propriety exclaims, 
** Would to God brandy were to- 
tally abstained from, or used only 
on occasions to support Nature, and 
not destroy it, unless it were 
thought proper to prohibit any in- 
ternal use of it at all, and Jeave it 
entirely to surgeons. for bathing 
uleers and burns.”—See also D1s- 
TILLING. , 

BRASS, in metallurgy, is a fae- 
titious metal, made of copper and 


zinc, or lapis calaminaris. The 
Freneh call it yellow copper. The 


Scriptures inform us, that the first 
formation of brass was previous to 
the deluge; but the use of 1t was 


hot, as is generally believed, and 


as the Arundelian marbles assert, 
prior 
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prior to the knowledge of iron, In 
the earliest ages, whose manners 
have been delineated by history, 
we find the weapons of their war- 
riors invariably framed of this facti- 
tious metal. Military nations were 
naturally studious of brightness in 
their arms: and the Ancient Bri- 
tons, particularly, gloried in the 
neatness of theirs. Hence various 
nations continued to fabricate their 
arms of brass, even after the dis- 
covery of iron. 

By long. calcination alone, and 
without the mixture of any other 
substance with it, brass affords a 
beautiful green or blue colour for 
glass: but if it be calcined with 
powdered sulphur, it will give a 
red, yellow, or chalcedony colour, 
according to the quantity, andother 
yariations in using it. 

Brass-colour, is that prepared by 
colour-men and braziers to imitate 
brass; of which there are two 
sorts: namely, the red brass, or 
bronze, which is mixed with red- 
ochre, finely pulverized; and the 
yellow, or gilt brass, which is made 
of copper-tilings only. Both sorts 
are used with varnish. 

Corinthian brass, isa mixture of 
gold, silver, and copper; sa called 
from the melting and running to- 
gether of immense quantities of 
those metals, when the city of Co- 
rinth was sacked and burnt, 146 
years before Christ. 

Brassica, SeeCaBEaGE, CoLe- 
wort, Rarz, Rocker, and Tur- 
NIP, 

BRAWN, is the flesh of a boar, 
pickled or souced, which is always 
found to bebetter tasted, according 
to the greater age of the animal.— 
The most approved method of pre- 
paring itis as follows: After the 
boar 1s killed, take the flitches on- 
ly, without the legs, and. extract 


by boiling the grain, and forming 
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the bones from them ; sprinkle the 
flesh with salt, and lay it in a tray 
till the blood is drained off; let it 
then be salted a little more, and 
rolled up as hard as possible. The 
collar of brawn should be made of 
the whole length of the flitch, so as 
to measure nine or ten inches in 
diameter. The flesh thus prepar- 
ed is to be boiled in a large kettle 
or copper, till it becomes tender 
enough to be pierced with a straw : 
then set it by, till it is thoroughly 
cold, and immerse it into the fol- 
lowing pickle: To every gallon of 
water, put near two handfuls of 
galt, and as much wheat-bran ; 
boil them well together; then 
drain the liquor from the bran as 
clear as possible; and when the 
liquor is quite cold, put the bran 
into it. 

_ BREAD, an important article 
of food, prepared of flour kneaded 
with a mixture of yeast, water, 


and salt, and afterwards baked in 


an oven, 

Mankind seem to have an uni- 
versal appetite for bread, which 
may be accounted for on the sim- 
ple principle, that the preparation 
of our food depends on the mixture 
of the animal fluids in every stage, 
As, among others, the saliva is ne- 
cessary, it requires dry food as a 
stimulus to draw it forth; for 
which reason we use bread with 
meat, which otherwise would be 
too quickly swallowed. Bread 
serves as a medium to blend the 
oil and water of food in the sto- 
mach, which it stimulates ; and it 
is peculiarly proper for that pur- 
pose, being bulky without too 
much solidity, and firm without 
difficulty of solution. 

Before the invention of mills for 
grinding corn, bread was prepared 


it 
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it into viscous cakes, not very agree- 
able to the palate, and dificult of 
digestion. In process of time, ma- 
chines were constructed for grind- 
ing corn, as well as for separating 
the pure flour; and a méthod was 
discovered to raise the dough by 
fermentation. Dough may be fer- 
mented either by leaven or by yeasé ; 
Bat as the latter raises the kneaded 
mass more uniformly, and produces 
the sweetest. and lightest bread, it 
is generally preferred.. Bread well 
raised and baked. is not only more 
agreeable to the taste than unfer- 
minted bread, but more readily 
mixes with water, without forming 
a viscous mass, or puff, and is at 
the same time more easily digested 
in the stomach. 

Bread in this country is divided 
into three kinds, namely, ‘white, 
wheaten, and household. Fine 
white bread is made only of flour ; 
the wheaten contains a mixture of 
the finer part of the bran ; and the 
household of the whole substance 
of the grain. 

An act for regulating the assize 
of bread was passed in the year 
1773; by which it was enacted, 
that all bread made of the flour of 
‘wheat, and which shall be the 
whole produce of the grain, the 
hull thereof only pride ap and 
- Which shall weigh three-fourth 
parts of the weight of the wheat, 
shall be allowerl'| to be made, baked 
and sold, and shall be understood 
to be a standard wheaten bread’; 
also, that every standard wheaten 
peck loaf shall always weigh 17 Ib. 
6 oz. avoir dupois ; ; every half peck 
loaf Sib. 11 0z.; and eyery quar- 
tern loaf 4]b. 54 oz; and be 
marked with the letters S. W. : 
and. that every peck loaf, half 
peck loaf, and quartern loaf, shall 
always be sold, as to price, in 


perly mixed. 


oven, 
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pr oportion to each other respees 
tively. 

Although we have, in the article 
BAKING, given general direétions 
for successfully conducting this 
complicated process, yet we think 
it will be useful, in this place, to 
add, by way of supplement, a few 
particulars relative to this subject, 
and more éspecially applicable to 
domestic purposes. Mr. Dossre, 
who appears to have paid great at- 
tention to the art of baking, . gives 
the following simple and much ap- 
proved method of making good 
white bread: Take of fine. flour, 
six pounds ; of water, moderately. 
warm, but not hot, two pints and 
a half; of liquid yeast, eight spoons 
fuls; and of salt, two ounces. Put 
about a pint of the warm water to 
the feast, and mix them well, by 
beating them together with a whisk, 
Let the salt be put to the remain- 
ing part of the water, and stirred 
till completely dissolved. Then put 
both quantities of the fluid g¢ra- 


dually to the flour, and knead the | 


mass well till the whole is pro- 
The dough thus 
made must stand four or five 
hours, that is, till the exact moment 
of its being fully risen, and before 
it is sensibly perceived to fall. It 
is, then to be formed into loaves, 
and immediately placed in the 
To bake it properly, is at- 
tended with some difficulty to 
those who are not skilled in the 
art. ‘The first care is to see that 
the oven be sufficiently heated, yet 


‘not to such a degree as to burn the 


crust. Ifa green vegetable turns 
black when put in, the oven will 
scorch the bread ; 


somewhat abated. The next cir- 

cumstance to be attended to is, 

that the mouth of the oven be well 
closed, 


: in which case it | 
‘must stand open till the heat has 


cal ei 
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closed; till the bread has risen toits” 
full height, which will not take 
place in less than two or three 
hours. After this, but not before, 
the oven may be opened for the 
_ purpose of viewing the bread, and 
seeing that it is baked without 
being either burnt or too crusty ; 
forif the mouth of the oven be not 
kept closely stopped till the bread 
is'fully risen, it will flatten and be- 
come heavy. When properly ma- 
naged, the above-mentioned ingre- 
dients will have lost about one 
pound two ounces in weight, so 
that a well-baked loaf of this kind 
should amount to seven pounds 
twelve ounces. . 
Bread may be madé «without 
yeast, as is practised in Hungary, 
by the following process : Boil two 
good handfuls of hops in four quarts 
of water ; pour the deco€tion upon 
as much wheat bran as the liquor 
will moisten, Then add four 
or five pounds of leaven ; mix the 
whole together, till perfe@ly unit- 
ed. Put this mass into a warm 
place for twenty-four hours; then 
divide it into pieces about the size 
of ahen’s egg; let these be dried 
in the air, but not in the sun,’ and 
they will keep good for six months. 
Or, make the above into six large 
loaves, take six good handfuls of 
dough, broken small, and dissolved 
in eight quarts of warm water, and 
poured through a sieve into one 
end of the bread-trough ; then 
pour three quarts. more of warm 
water through the sieve after it, 
and what remains in the sieve must 
be well expressed, 

Like all other farinaceous sub- 
stances, bread is very nourishing, 
on account of the copious mucilage 
it contains; but, if eaten too free- 
ly, it is produétive of viscidity 
which obstructs the intestines, and 
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lays the foundation of habitual cos=. 
tiveness. Jeavened bread, or sucly 
as has acquired an acidulated taste 
by a slow. fermentation of. the - 
dough, is’ cooling and antiseptic. 
By this process, all the viscous are. 
combined with the drier parts of 
the flour, and the fixed air -is 
expelled in ‘baking. New baked 
bread contains a large proportion 
of indigestible paste, which may. 
be rendered less unwholesome by 
allowing it to dry for two or three 
days, or by toasting it. ‘his 
mode ought to be adopted, both. 
on account of health and economy, 
especially in times of scarcity, 
Stale bread, in every respect, de- 
serves the preference to that which 
is newly baked; and persons trou- 
bled with flatulency, cramp of the 
stomach, or indigestion, should 
abstain from new bread, and parti- 
cularly from hot rolls, 
Various substances have. been 
used for bread, instead of wheat, 
In the years 1629 and 1630, when 
there was a dearth in this country, 
bread was made in London of tur- 
nips, on the recommendation of 
Dr. Beatz. In 1693 also, when 
corn was very dear, a great quan- 
tity of turnip-bread was made in 
several parts of the kingdom, but 
particularly in Essex, by a receipt 
registered: in the Philosophical 
Transactions. ‘The process is, to: - 
put the turnips into a kettle over 
as.ow fire, till they become soft ; 
they are then taken out, squeezed, 
and drained as dry as possible, and 
afterwards mashed and mixed with 
an equal weight of flour, and knead- 
ed with yeast, salt, anda little warm 
water, 
The following is another method 
of making bread of turnips, which 
deserves to be recommended for 
its. cheapness: Wash clean, pare, 
and 
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and afterwards boil a number of 
turnips, till they become soft enough 
to mash ; press the greatest part of 
the water out of them, then mix 
‘¢hem with an equal weight of 
wheat-raeal, make the dough mm 
the usual manner with-yeast,  &c. ; 
it will rise well in the trough, and, 
after being well kneaded, may be 
formed into loaves and put into the 
oven. Bread prepared in this man- 
ner has a peculiar sweetish taste, 
which is by no means disagreca- 
ble; it is as light and white as the 
wheaten, aid should be kept about 
twelve hours before it is cut, whe 
the smell and taste of the turnip 
will scarcely be perceptible. 

Potatoes have also been made 
into bread, by different processes. 
The simplest is to choose the large 
mealy sort, boil them as for eating, 
then peel and mash them very fine, 
without adding any water. Two 
ports of wheat flour are added to 
one of potatoes, and a little more 
yeast than usual. The whole mass 
is to be kneaded mto dough, and 
allowed to stand a proper time to 
rise and ferment, before it is put 
into the oven. 
pared is good and wholesome ; and 
if bakers were to make use of no 
worse ingredients than this nutri- 
tive root, they might be justified 
in times of scarcity, provided they 
sold it at a moderate price, and 
under proper limitations. 

M. Parmentier found, from a 
variety of experiments, that good 
bread might be made of equal quan- 
tities of flour and potatoe meal. He 
also obtained well-fermented bread 
of a good colour and taste, from a 
mixture of raw potatoe-pulp and 
wheaten meal, with the addition 
of yeast and salt. | 

Dr. Darwin asserts, that if 
eight pounds of good raw potatoes 


Bread thus pre- 
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be grated into cold water, artd af= 
ter stirring the mixture the starch 
be left to subside, and when col- 
leGted, it be mixed with eight 
pounds of boiled potatoes, the mass 
will make as good bread as that 
from the best wheaten flour. He 
likewise observes, that hay, which 
has been kept in stacks, so as to 
undergo the saccharine process, 
may be so managed, by grinding 
and fermentation with yeast, like 
bread, as to serve in part for the 
sustenance of mankind in times of 
great scarcity. As an instance of 
the very nutritive quality of hay, it 
is mentioned, that a cow, after 
drinking a strong infusion of it, for 
some time, produced above double 
the usual quantity of milk. Hence, 
if bread cannot be made from 
ground hay, there is reason to be- 
lieve, that a nutritive beverage 
may be prepared from it, either in 
its saccharine state, or by ferment- 
ing it into a kind of beer. 

‘There are other vegetables, says 
Dr. Darwin, which would pro- 
bably afford wholesome nutriment, 
either by boiling, or drying and 
grinding them, or by both these 
processes. Among these may be 
reckoned .perhaps the tops and 
bark of gooseberry-trees, holly, 
gorse, and hawthorn. The inner 
bark of the elm may be converted 
into a kind of gruel, and the roots 
of fern, and probably those of many 
other plants, such as grass or clo- 
ver, might yield nourishment either 
by boiling, baking and separating 
the fibres from the pulp, or by 
extracting the starch from those 
which possess an acrid mucilage, 
such as the white bryony. 

The adulteration of flour and 


bread has often been the subject of 


animadversion. Meailmen and mil- 


lers have been aceused of adding 


chalk,, 


: 
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chalk, lime, and whiting to the flour, 
and bakers of mixing alum with 
the dough. ‘There is much reason 
to suspect, that these praCtices are 
but too prevalent. 

It has been asserted, that the 

adulteration of bread is owing to 
the legal distin@tions in the quality 
of it, and to our making colour the 
standard of goodness. Dr. Dar- 
win observes, that where much 
alum is mixed with bread, it may 
be easily distinguished by the eye : 
when two loaves so » adulterated 
have stuck together in the oven, 
they break fromeach other with a 
much smoother surface, where 
they had adhered, than those loaves 
de which contain no alum. 
» An excellent method of making 
bread of rice is, by boiling three- 
fourths of wheaten four and one- 
fourth of rice separately. The 
rice should be well boiled, the 
water squeezed out (which may be 
afterwards used as starch for linen, 
for there can be no better), and the 
mass should then be mixed with 
the flour. It is made in the same 
manner as common bread, and is 
very nutritive. One pound and a 
half of flour mixed with half a 
pound of rice, will produce a loaf 
weighing from three pounds to 
three pounds two ounces, which 
is greater than that obtained by 
‘baking bread of wheat flour only. 
Rice has also been tried in the same 
‘proportion with barley, and makes 
good bread for labouring people ; 
but the gain in baking is by no 
means equal to that obtained by 
mixing it with wheat.—See Rice. 

Another mode of preparing bread 
with all the bran, the result of 
which we have stated under the 
chead of Bran, is as follows: 
“ Take seven pounds seven ounces 
-of bran and pollard, and fourteen 
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quarts of water, and boil the 
whole very gently over a slow fire. 
When the mixture begins to swell 
and thicken, let it be frequently 
stirred, to prevent its boiling over, 
er burning either at the bottom or 
sides of the vessel.” After having 
boiled two hours, it will acquire 
the consistence of a thin pudding. 
Now put it into a clean cloth, and 
squeeze out the liquor: take a 
quart of this, mix it with three 
pints of yeast, and set the sponge 
tor twenty-eight pounds of flour. 
The mass, bran, and pollard, even 
after the liquor has been separated, 
will be found to be above four 
times its original weight; it is 
then to be placed near the fire. Ina 
about two hours, the sponge will 
have sutliciently risen. The bran 
and pollard, then lukewarm, should 
be mixed with the flour; and, 
after adding half a pound of salt,. 
the whole must be well kneaded, 
with one quart of the bran liquor, 
Thus prepared, the dough is. form- 
ed into loaves, and baked for two 
hours and a quarter in a common 
oven. ‘The bread, when cold, will 
weigh one half more than the same 
quantity of flour would, without 
the addition of the bran. 

If the bran-water only is used, 
and the bran itself (which, by the 
boiling, increases considerably in 
weight) is not added to the dough, 
the increase of bread will still be 
considerable ; but not more than 
one-third of the increase obtained, 
when all the bran is used. 

The great advantage of eating 
pure and genuine bread must be ob- 
vious. Every part of the wheat, 
which may be called flour, was not 
only intended to be eaten by man, 
but it really makes the best bread, 
since that may be called the best 
which is of most general use, and 

so 
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so fine as to contain no part of the 
husks of the grain. But the de- 
lusion, by which so many pe’sons 
are misled, to think that even the 
whole fiour is not good enough for 
them, obliges them to pay a se- 
venth or eighth part more than they 
need, to gratify a fanciful appetite. 
Had it not been for the custom of 
eating whiter bread than the whole 
of the flour will make, the miller 
and baker would not have employ- 
ed all their art to.render the bread 
as white as possible, and make the 
consumer pay for this. artificial 
whiteness. 
New Substitutes ror Frour 
oR Breab. We have, in the pre- 
eding analysis, as well as on for- 
mer occasions, mentioned various 
substances which might advanta- 
geously be employed :in the manu- 
facture of this indispensable article 
of human sustenance ; indepen- 
dently of the different kinds of 
grain and roots that are already 
made subservient to this beneficial 
purpose. In order to exhibit a dis- 
tinct view of the most promising 
substitutes, whether indigenous or 
exotic, and especially suchas have 
actually been used, on the authori- 
ty of creditable evidence, we shall 
here. divide them into three classes, 
and, in the course of the work, give 
a more particular account of each 
article, in its alphabetical order. 
l. Farinaceous Seeds :—W heat- 
grass, or Triticum Spelta; Millet, 
or Panicum miliaceum ; Common 


Buck-wheat, or Polygonum fagopy-_ 


rum ; Siberian Buck-wheat, or.Po- 
tygonum tataricum 3. Wid Buek- 
wheat, or Polygonum convolvulus; 
Wild Fescue-grass, or Festuca fiui- 
tans; Maize, or Indian Corn, the 
iays Zea; Rice, or Oryxa sativa; 
Guinea Corn, or White Round- 
‘seeded, Indian Millet; the Holcus 
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Sorghum,L.; Canary-grass, or Pha= 


laris canariensis; Rough Dog’s-taik 
Grass, or Cynosurus echinatus ; 
Water Zizany, or Zizania agua- 
fica; Upright Sea Lime-grass, or. 
Elymus arenartvis; Sea-reed, Mar- 


ram, Helme, or Sea Mat-weed, the — 


Calamagrostis, or Arundo arenaria. 

The following mealy fruits, how= 
ever, deserve a decided preference 
over many of the preceding: viz. 
Water Caltrops, or the fruit of the 
Trapa natans, L.; Pulse of various 
kinds, such as Peas, Lentils, Beans, 
and the seeds of the Common 
Vetch, Fetch, or Tare-acorns, and 


especially those of the Quercus 


cerris and esculus ; the seeds of the 
White Goose-foot, Common Wild 
Orage, or the Chenopodium altum ; 
the seeds and flowers of the Racket, 
or Brassica eruca; the seeds of the 
Sorrel, or Rumex acetosag of the 
different species of Dock, or La- 
pathum; of the Yellow and White 
Water-lily, or the Nymphoea lutea 
and alla; of the Corn-spurrey,)or 
Spergula arvensis; of the Spinage, 
or Spinacia oleracea, L.3 of the 
Common-Gromwell, or Graymill, 
the Lithospermum officinale; of the 
Knot-erass, or Paniculum, avicu- 


lare; the Beech-nut (see p. 233)5. 


the husks of the Lint-seed, &c, 
Il» Farinaceous Roots : namely, 
those of the Common and Yellow 
Bethiem Star, or Ornithogalum: lu- 
teum and winbeliatum ; of the Yel- 
low Asphodeij (see p. 130); of the 
Wake Robin, or Arum maculatum 
(after being properly dried and 
washed); of the Pilewort, or Lesser 
Celandine, the Ranunculus ficaria; 
ot the Common Dropwort, the Spi- 
yea filipendula; ot the Meadow- 
sweet, or Spircea ulmaria; ot the 
White Bryony, or Bryonia alba; 
of the Turnip-rooted Cabbage, or 


 Napolrassica ; of the Great Bistort, 
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or Snake-weed (p. 268); of the 
Small, Welch, or, Alpine Bistort 
(p. 269) ; of the Commen Orobus, 
or Heath-pea; the’Tuberous Vetch; 


the Common Reed; both the Sweet-, 
smelling and Common Solomon’s, 


Seal; the Common Corn-flag, or 
Gladiolus communis; the Salt-marsh 
Club-rush, or Scirpus maritimus, 
é&c.— Indeed, some authors also 
include in this list the roots of the 
Mandragora, Colchicum, Fumaria 
bull. , Hellelorus acconitifol. and 
nigr., Lilium bullif., and many 
ethers ; but for these last mentioned 
we have not sufficient authority.. 

— IL. Fibrous und less juicy Reoets : 
viz. those of the Couch-grass, or 
Creeping Wheat-grass; the Clown’s, 
or Marsh Wound-wort (p. 31); 


the Marsh Mary-gold, or Meadow, 


Bouts; . the Silver-weed, or Wild 
Tansey; the Sea Seg, or Carex 
arenarius, &c. : 

Having thus stated the various 
substitutes for bread, which have 
either already been adopted with 
success in this country, or which 
might, in times of read scarcity, be 
easily converted into proper nutri- 
ment, we cannot better conclude 
this article than in the words of 
AxtTHurR Youne, Esq. who, in his 


Observations on the late Royal Pro-. 


clamation, recommending frugality 
in the consumption of corn, as one 
ef the surest and most effectual 
means of alleviating the present 
“pressure of the times, espouses the 
cause of the unfortunate poor, nearly 
in the following words: Every 
master or head ‘of a family is in 
duty bound, to second, without 


compulsion, the humane views of 


the legislature. Hence, bread made 
of the whole produce of the wheat, 
excepting only seven pounds of the 
bran in. each bushel, and adding: . 


gne-fourth or third part-of a sub-. 


-. 
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stitute, would probably be the most 
effective saving. . If the consump- 
tion’ of the whole kingdom be com-, 
puted at. 8,000,090. of quarters in 
twelve months, this:saving on all 
the wheat consumed in nine months 
would be 700,000 quarters, which’ 
would feed $75,000 persons, at the: 
ordinary consumption of one quar- 
ter ahead per annum; and ‘pro~ 
bably be equal, under the present 
restrictions, to. afiord. food to 
1,000,000.of people for the next 
nine months.—Farther, if the sav- 
ing of oats to the supposed number 
of 500,000 horses of Juxury, be 
calculated only at one bushel per 
week, this would, in nine months, 
amount to 18,000,000 of bushiels ; 
or sufficient to suppcrt,.1,000,000 
of persons for the. same period of 
ume, allowing to each not less than 
twenty-five bushels per ananum.— 
With duedeference to Mr. Y oune’s 
statistical information, however, 
we beg leave to doubt. whether 
500,000 fat horses, crammed on the 
food of man, move about the king- 
dom ; though it must be acknow- 
ledged, that pleasure horses <* are 
spectacles of envy to the starving 
poor—abomiinable and. scandalous 
spectacles, . which, in times like 
these, ought to be removed from 
the view. of those, whose miserable 
children might be fed on ihe corn: 
thus saved,” 

BREAD- FRUIT-TREE, or the | 
Artocarpus, IL.—a_ plant whieh 
exows in the South-Sea Islands, . 
and is remarkable for the size and 
nutritive. quality, of its fruit. .Al- 
though this tree has been. mention- 
ed. by many voyagers, it was little 
noticed till the return of Captain 
Wa xis from the South Seas... It 
grows in abundance on the La-. 
drone: Islands. | In / the Society 
‘Islands, it is of the size of a mid- 

dling 
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dling oak; its leaves are about a 
foot anda half in length, of an 


oblong shape, deeply sinuated like: 


those of the fig-tree, which they 
resemble in colour ; 
broken, exude a milky juice. The 
fruit is shaped like a heart, and at- 
tains the size of a child’s head. 
Its rind is thick, green, and co- 
vered with excrescences of a hexa- 
gonal figure. ‘The internal part of 
the rind is composed of a pulpy 
substance, full of twisted fibres =: 
this pulp becomes softer towards 


the middle, where a small cavity | 
is formed, containing no kernels or’ 


seeds. The inhabitants of Suma- 


tra dry the soft internal part, and’ 


use it as bread with other food. 
At Amboyna, they dress the inner 
rind with the milk of the cocoa- 
nut, and fry it in oil like fritters. 
it aftords much nourishment, is 
very satisfying, and therefore pro- 
per for labouring people. Being 
of an astringent quality, it is also 


beneficial to persons of a laxative 


habit; Its taste is rather harsh, 
and similar to the potatoe-brea 
made in the West of England. 
The milky juice which issues from 
the trunk, when boiledwith cocoa- 
nut oil, makes a very strong bird- 
lime. . a FAG 

From the investigations of bo- 
tanists it appears, that this tree 


can only be propagated by suckers 


or layers, owing to a deficiency in 
the parts of fruification. 
Breaxstone (Chickweed). See 
Procumbent PEARLWoRT. 
BREAM, or Brama, is a species 
of the Cyprinus, or carp. It inha- 
bits Jakes, or the deep paris of 
smooth rivers, and affords sport to 
the angler, though it is not much 
esteemed for its flavour. The rules 
for catching this’fish are nearly si- 
milar to those established for taking 


and, when 
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carp in géneral, which wil! be stat 
ed under the article Carp: the 
tackle, however, should be finer 
than what is conmmonly used for’ 
that fish; and the angler should 
throw his line as nearly as possible 
into the middle of the stream. ‘The 
bream may be taken with a blue-’ 
bottle fly, either by whipping, ‘or’ 
in the common method, by paste 
or gentles, Ak See 
BREAST’, or fore part of the 
chest, signifies that cavity of the 
trunk which is composed of many’ 
bones, namely, the sternum or 
breast-bone in front, twelve ribs on 
each side, twelve’ vertebrae, or 
turning joints of the spine, as the 
body is turned upon them, and two’ 
shoulder blades; The thorax, or 
chest, extends from the lower part’ 
of the neck to the midriff, and con-. 
tains the organs most essential to 
life, such as the heart, the lungs, 
and likewise the wind-pipe and the 
gullet. With respe& to the dis- 
eases of the breast, we refer to the: 
articles Coven and InrramMa~' 
PION, . 
BREASTS, or memme@, in fe — 
males, are two glandular, protuber- 
ant bodies on the sides of the chest, 
in the most proper situation for giy-- 
ing food to the infant. In some in-’ 
stances there have been found three, 
and even four breasts in one person, 
all yielding milk alike. They are’ 
very sensible to the touch, and 
ought therefore to be carefully 
guarded against external injury; as: 
avery slight bruise or blow may be 
attended with fatal consequences,! 
No part of the human body is so’ 
easily affected by cold, and so liable 
te cancerous complaints, as that of 
the female breast.—See CANCER. ° 
There prevails a custom of draw- 
ing the breasts after delivery, when 
the secrction of milk is so great, 
that 
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that from an incapacity of the child 
to empty, or relieve, them by early 
sucking, the vessels are consider- 
ably distended, and the breasts so 
completely filled as to occasion 
much pain to the mother. This 
practice is severely censured by the 
Rev. C. Crurwe t, in his “ Ad- 
vice to Lying-in Women,” publish- 
ed in 1779: and he is of opinion 
that the attempt is unnatural, as 
applying a different agent from 
that designed by Nature; and in- 
delicate, because a disease of a ma- 
lignant tendency may thus be easi- 
ly communicated ; while itis pain- 
ful and dangerous to’ the patient. 
According to his experience, the ne- 
glect of drawing the breasts has ne- 
~ver been prejudicial. If, sayshe, they 
were not touched during this state of 
fulness, hardness, or tnflanima- 
tion, but the whole suffered to 
subside, which would happen in 
afew hours, the child might then 
be safely put to the breast. ft is 
the application of too great force in 
drawing them, or placing the child 
to suck at an improper tinie, and 
not the delay, which causes the 
mischief, If the infant carinot be 
suckled the first day, or before the 
hardness appears, it should be de- 
ferred till the breast becomes soft, 
This callosity is chiefly produced 
by some external injury, such: as 
drawing the breasts, heated rooms, 
hot and stimulating liquors, medi- 
vines, &c. allof which contribute 
to excite inflammation, or increase 
a slight degree of irritation, so as 
to occasion a milk-fever, abscesses, 
or both.—See Nirpxies and Suck- 
LING. 

BREATH, fetid, a misfortune 
to which many persons are liable, 
though they appear to be in per- 
fe& health. It may arise from va- 
rious causes, the principal of which 
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are, carious teeth, putrid cums, ul- 
cerations of the lungs, or some pe- 
culiarity in the constitution of the 
individual. : 
If it originate from hollow teeth, 
care should be taken that no frag- 
ments of provisions, and especially 
cheesé; remain in them, after eat- 
ing: hence the mouth ought to be 
washed or properly rinsed after 
every meal with tepid water, or 
lukewarm chamomile tea. A simi- 
lar precaution is necessary, when 
the teeth are carious, or the gums 
ina flaccid and spongy state: but 
if the lungs or other organs of re- 
spiration be diseased, due regard 
ought to be paid to the primary af- 
fection, of which we shall treat 
under the head of Putmonary 
Consumption. In this case, ag 
well as in some peculiar habits; 
where the real cause of fetid cums 
cannot be easily ascertained, thie 
skill of the pratitioneris frequently 
baffled; yet we shall venture to 
suggest a remedy which has, ina 
great variety of instances, been at- 
tended with the desired effe@. 
Many persons afflicted with that 
disagreeable complaint are, also, 
subject to habitual ‘costiveness, 
which cannot, in general, be re- 
lieved without administering lax- 
atives: these, by relaxing the 
bowels, ultimately tend te int 
jure the constitution. On the 
other hand, we have observed from 
experience, that finely powdered 
charcoal, newly prepared, and-kept 
in close vessels, has a remarkable 
tendency to open the bowels, with- 
out inducing an extraordinary de- 
gree of weakness, especially: if it _ 
be mixed with the syrup of ycllow 
roses, For this purpose, a table- 
spoonful of each, diluted with a 
little water, should be taken two or 
three timeg every day, accordin 
ta 
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to circumstances. Thus, if the 
patient abstain, for some time, from 
the use of animal. food, the most 
distressing costiveness m: ay be pra- 
dually relieved with pertect satety 
to the constitution; while the car-, 
bon atts on the whole system as 
the. most effectual antiseptic. with 
which we are acquainted... To in- 
érease the effe@ of this mild medi- 
cme, a tea-spoonful of squill vine- 
gar may occasionally be added. to 
each. dose, together with a little 
cinnamon or other aromatic water. 
The best palliatives for swecten- 
ing an offensive breath, are. gar-' 
cles consisting simply of ,Jime- 
water; or a.decection of the Peru- 
vian bark; or a liqaor made by 
mixing two ounces of compound 
alum-water, and half an eunce of 
essericée .of Iemons,: with | three 
ounces and a half of fennel-water, 
which should, be frequently used 
previous to going. into COMpAnY,, 
BREATHING, is that alternate 
contraction and expansion of the 
lungs and breast, by which animals 
inspire and expire the surrounding 
atmosphere; a process essentially 
necessary to the support of life, 
lrom the moment a childenters the 
world, the air penetrates into its 
Jungs, which were previously filled 
with a watery mucus, but are then 
opened for the circulation of the 
blood. Thus respiration, one of the 
primary and most important of the | 
vital functions, commences. with 
birth, and is incessantly active; as 


it cannot be interrupted for many 


minutes, without endangering the 
life of the individual 

There have, indeed, been instances 
of persons wantonly endeavouring 
to restrain the act of breathing, nay 
even to check the pulsation ef the 
arteries, so as to exhibit a specimen 
ef apparent death, for several mi- 
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nutes. We still remember the ace, 
count of such. a hazardous experi 
ment related by a most respectable, 
professor in. the University of Edin- 
burga, who, informed his pupils, 
that va man, possessing the talent 
here alluded to, at length paid the. 
price’ of bis life, by remaining, in 
one -of his exhibitions, A fatal cx 
ample of his temerity...» =» 
More frequent, however, though 
not so inumediately dangerous, are 
the instances,.in which persons, in 
other respects. sensible, unthink- 
ingly expose themselves to. situa- 
tions, .where they must necessarily 
breathe the most. vitiated. and per= 
nicious atmosphere. Such is, the 
case in all public assemblies, which 
are confined in narrow limits, par- 
ticularly in theatres and other BA ces 
of amusement, to. which numbers 
of spectators. indiscriminately _re- 
sort, and where each individual is 
obliged to respire part of the aggre- 
gate  mephitic vapours of the com- 
pany. Var from wishing to discou- 
rage the frequenting of those fa- 
shionable places of resort, in gene- 
ral, we only think it our duty, to 
warn such. invalids, as are lable to 
atimatic or pulmonary complaints, 
against a too free indulgence in 
these enticing amusements. Indeed, 
we are convinced, by numerous 
facts, of their deletcrious influence; 
and if any person be disposed to 
doubt the propriety of this caution, 
let him refle€&t on the dreadful etf- 
fects frequently produced by shut- 
ting up 5 or 6 passengers in a stage- 
coach; only during a short space 
of time; and he 1 will ack nowledge 
that our admonition is well founded. 
Hence we would advise those who 
lead a studious or sedentary life, 
never to continue for several hours 
together in a close and perhaps low 


- 


apartment, where they admit the 


same 


~ 
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sime air to re-enter the lungs, 
which has before been respired, and 
has become at length totally unfit for 
supplying the vital principle. Thus, 
they deprive themselves of the most 
beneficial cordial of life; namely, 


_ fresh air, and exhaust the source of - 


Vitality 4s much in one hour, as 
was perhaps destined by Nature 
for the support of weeks; or even 
months. Instead of following such 
an irrational practice, they ought 
either to remove to another atmo- 
sphere, or to open the window or 
door, to admit a supply of pure 
air, rather than to destroy 'them- 
selves by an obstinate or indolent 
perseverance in their former habit. 

BREECHES, a part of the dress 
of most Europedns, worn by males; 
and reaching from the waist to the 
knees. The Romans had no dress 
corresponding with our breeches. 
This article appears to be a habit 
peculidr to the barbarous nations 
of the North: they were worn by. 
the ancient Gauls, Germans, and 
Britons; and were also introduced 
into Italy, as early as the time of 
Augustus, where they afterwards 
grew so fashioriable, that Hono- 
Rivs and Arcapivs thought pro: 
per to restrain them by a law, and 
to expel the breeches-makers from 


’ Rome, under the idea ‘that it was 


unworthy a nation which ruled the 
world, to wear the apparel of bar- 
Darian se PS eit 49" 

With respe& to the construction 
of this article of our dress, it may 
be useful to observe, that if made 
-foo tight in the waistband, or of 
improper materials, they must ne- 
cessarily occasion unedsiness, and 
prove injurious to the body. The 
form most to be preferred, and 
Dow very generally adopted, is that 
of pantaloons > these ought to’ be 
of a sufficient width, of'a thin’sub- 
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stance in summer, and of warm’ 
cloth in winter. Breeches made of’ 
leather, and so narrow as to fit ex-’ 
actly the shape of the limbs, are 

liable to many inconveniencies : 
they benumb the hips and thighs, 

occasion a painful pressure upon 

the parts, especially the abdomen ; 

atid, by the close texture of the 

leather, in a great measure impede 
perspiration. 

BREEDING of Cattle: As the 
different circumstances to bé at=’ 
tended to in the management of’ 
cattle, will be’ stated when trédting 
of the various kinds of ‘useful ani- 
mals, we shall here only observe,’ 
that the first thing to be considered 
is beauty of form; the next is pro- 
portion of parts, or what may be 
called utility of form; the third, 
which has engaged the attention of 
midland breeders, is the texture of 
thé musculat parts, or what is 
called flesh;.a quality which, how= 
ever familiar it may have been to 
the butcher and ¢onsuimer, has not 
in general’ been: attended . to’ by 
breeders. In short, it is a tule ap- 
plicable to all’ sorts of live-stock, to 
breed from straight backed, round 
bodied, cléan,’small boned, healthy 
anitnals ; carefully rejeCting such 
as have roach batks and heavy legs; 
with much external appearance of 
offal, &c, | 

To the late Mr. Baxrwenz, of 
Dishley, who was undoubtedly the 
most scientific breeder of his time; 
we are indebted for many new and 
important improvements in the art 
breeding cattle. His principle was; 
to precure the best beast, that 
would weigh most in the valuable 
joints ; and thus, while he gained 
in point of shape, he also acquired 
a breed much hardier, and easier 
fed, than‘any other. ©" — 

With respe& ‘to the breed of 

z oxen, 
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oxen, Mr. BAKEWELL asserts, that 
the smaller the bones, the more 
perfect will be the make of the 
beast, and the quicker it will fat- 
ten. The breed preferred, and 
considered by him as the best in 
England, is that of Lancashire. 
The shape which should be the 
criterion of a cow or bull, an ox, or 
a sheep, is that of a hogshead, or a 
firkin, with legs as small and short 
as possible. He found from vari- 
ous experiments in different parts 
of the kingdom, that no land is too 
Lad for a good breed of cattle, and 
particularly of sheep, The great 
advantage arising from his breed is, 


that the same quantity of food will. 


suffice them, much longer than it 
will any other kind; besides which, 
the wool is of the finest quality, 
and the sheep stand the fold per- 
fectly well. 

The wintering of cattle, also re- 
ceived particular attention from this 
professional breeder: his. horned 
beasts were tied up during the 
winter, in sheds, and fed with 
straw, turnips, or hay ; all the lean 
beasts were fed, with straw alone, 
and lay without litter. Young 
cattle, that require to,be kept in a 
thriving state, are fed upon tur- 
nips; and as the spring advances, 
and this vegetable becomes. scarce, 
hay is their only food. 

The floors, on which the cattle 
stand, are paved, and raised six or 
eight inches above the level of the 
yard; and each crib being only 


broad enough for a beast to stand 


on, its. dung falls on the. lower 
pavement; by which contrivance 
it is kept perfectly clean, without 
litter. 

» Breepine of Fish, The neces- 
sary qualities of a pond for breed- 
ing fish, are very different. from 
‘those which are requisite tomake it 


a 
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serve for their nourishment. A, 
good breeding pond is more rare ta 
be met with than a good feeding 
one. The best indications of the 
former, ate plenty of rushes and 
grass about its sides, with gravelly 
shoals like those of horse-ponds. 
The quantity of the spawn of fish is 
prodigious; and where it succeeds, 
one fish may sometimes produce 
millions, Hence two or three mel-. 
ters, and as many spawners, placed 
in such a pond, will, in a short: 
time, stock a whole country. If 
it be not intended to keep, these 


ponds entirely for breeding, but to 


let the fish grow to a considerable, 
size, their numbers should be thin- 
ned, or they will otherwise starve 
each other. Different kinds of fish 
may also be added, which will prey 
upon the young, and preyent their 
increasing in number. For this 
purpose, eels and perch are most 
useful, because they not only feed 
upon the spawn itself, but also up- 
on the young fry. Some fish will 
breed abundantly in all kinds of 
waters; of this nature are the roach, 
pike, perch, &c. 

Breepine, Good; an expression 
which is used to denote the proper 
deportment of persons in the exter- 
nal offices and decorum of social 
intercourse. diate 

Good. breeding necessarily implies 
civility ; though a person, without 
being well bred, may be civil: the 
one is the result, of good-nature ; 
the other, of good sense joined to 
experience, observation, and atten- 
tion, Beye ts 
The most perfec degree of good | 
breeding is only to be acquired by 
great knowledge of the world, and 
keeping the best company. To at- 
tain this desirable objeGt, we would 
advise parents not. to suffer their 
children, after a certain age, to 

spen 
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spend the greatest part of their 
time among servants, or menial de- 
pendents ; from whom neither good 
language nor proper manners can 
be expeted ; and who seldom fail 
to instruct the susceptible young 
mind in all the low cunning, and 
artifices of the vulgar. . Good+ 
breeding adorns and enforces virtue 
and truth; it conneés, it endears, 
and while it indulges the just li- 
berty, restrains that indecent licen- 
tiousness of conversation, which 
alienates and provokes. Great ta- 
lents render a man famous; great 
merit procures respect; great learn- 
ing, esteem: but good-breeding 
alone can énsure love and affec- 
tion. Hence it deserves to be pe- 
culiarly recommended to women; 
as the greatest ornament to such as 
possess beauty, andthe safest refuge 
for those of a contrary description: 
It facilitates the conquests, and de- 
corates the triumphs of beauty ; 
while, on the other hand, it atones, 
in some degree, for the want of 
that quality. On the whole, good- 
breeding is attended with so many 
advantageous effects, that, though 
it cannot be called a virtue in itself, 
it may be jusly considered as one of 
the most. pleasing and useful ac- 
complishments ; inasmuch as it has 
a direct tendency to check the vio- 
lence of all the turbulent passions, 


and to render the path through life’. 


more comfortable and easy. 


~' BREWING, the art of preparing: 


beer orale from malt, by extraCting 
all its fermentable parts in the best 
manner; by addinghops in such pro- 
portions as experience has shewn, 
will preserve and meliorate the ex- 
tracts; aud by causing a perfect 
fermentation in‘them, by means of 
yeast and barm. One of the most 


approved methods: of. performing. 


this operationy is as follows: 


- 
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Take of the purest and softest 
water you can procure, as much as 
you will have occasion for ; boil it, 
put it into large tubs, and let it — 
stand exposed to the air to purge 
itself, at least one week. Grind a 
sufficient quantity of the best 
brown, high-dried malt; let it re- 
main four days before you use it, 
that it may mellow, and dispose it- 
self for fermentation. Filla copper 
with your prepared water, and let 
it boil; then lade about three-quar- 
ters of a hogshead into the mash- 
tub, filling the copper up again, 
and making it boil. When the 
water in the mash-tub is cooled to 
such a degree, that, in consequence 
of the stream subsiding, you may 
see your face in it, empty into it, 
by degrees, nine bushels of the 
malt, mash it well, and stir it about 
with the rudder near half an hour, 
till it is thoroughly wetted, and in- 
corporated with the water: then 
spread another bushel of malt 
lightly over its surface, cover the 
whole with empty sacks to keep in 
thesteam, and leave it for an hour, 

At the end of the hour, the wa- - 
ter in the copper being boiling, 
damp the fire, and let the water 
cool a little as before: then lade as 
much as is necessary on the mash, 
till the whole together will: yield 
about a hogshead of wort. When 
this second quantity of water. is 
added, stirit again well, cover it, 
and leave it for another bour. Then’ 
det the first wort run in a small 
stream into the under back, and: 
lade another hogshead. of hot water 
on the mash: stis it again as before, 
cover it, and let it remain for two. 
hours, 

In the mean time, return the first 
wort into:the copper, and put into: 
it six pounds of fine brown seedy 
hops, first rubbing. them: between, 

Za the 
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the hands. 
fire under your copper, till the li- 
quor boils; let it continue to boil 
till the hops sink; then damp the 
fire, and strain the liquor itito cool- 
ers. When it is about as warm as 
new milk, mix some yeast or barm 
with it; atid leave it to work till 
the surface appears in curls; then 
stir and mix the whole properly 
with a hand-bowl, and let it again 
ferment. Repeat the stirring with 
the bowl three times, then tun it, 
and leave it to work in the hogs- 
head. When it has nearly done 
working, fill up the cask, and 
bung it, but let the vent-hole re- 
main open, ; 

‘Beer thus brewed, though brown, 
will be as clear as rock-water, and 
will keep for any length of time. 

Set the second wort aside for the 
next brewing, which, as far as wet- 
ting the mash; must be managed 
exactly in the same manner as the 
first; but afterwards, instead of 
water, heat the second wort of the 
first brewing, and lade it on the 
mash, which will give the new 
wort additional strength and soft- 
ness. “Make the second wort of 
the second brewing with. water, 

and save it for the first wort of the 

‘third; and so on fer as many brew- 
ings as you please, <A third wort 
may be taken from the first brew- 
ing, which should be heated and 
laded on the mash of your second 
brewing, after taking off the se- 
cond wort; and thus an additional 
hogshead of very good mild beer 
may be procured. a 

On taking a review of the above 
process, and the multiplicity of cir- 
cumstances to be attended to, it is. 
easy to see that the operation of 


brewing is of a very precarious na- 


ture; and requires great skill and 


dexterity to manage it with coms. 
. 


Then make a brisk ' 
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plete suiccess. The goodness of 
the beer will depend on the quality 
of the malt from which it is made ; 
on the peculiar properties of the 
water with which it is infused; 
on the degree of heat applied in the 
mashing; on the length of time 

the fusion is continued ; on the due 

manner of boiling the wort, toge- 

ther with the quantity and quality 

of the hops employed; and on the’ 
proper degree of fermentation: to 

ascertain al] which particulars, with 

precision, constitutes the great. 
mystery of brewing, and can only 

be learnt by experience and repeat- 

ed observation. 

Mr. Mi ts, in his “ System of 
Praétical Husbandry,’ and Mr. 
ComsBrungé, in his “ Theory and 
Praétice of Brewing,” give the fo!- 
lowing directions. for the cheice of 
materials used in brewing, and tor 


~ conducting the whole process : 


1. Of the Water. Pure rain- 
water, as being the lightest, is 
esteemed the most proper. Well 
and spring waters are. commonly 
hard, and consequently unfit for 
drawing the tin@ture completely 
from any vegetable. River-water, 
in point of softness, is next to rain- 
water: and even pond-water, if 
pure, is equal to any other for 
brewing. 

2. Of Malt. ‘Those malts are 
to be preferred for brewing, which: 
have been properly wetted and ger- 
minated, then dried by a moderate 
heat, till all the adventitious mois- 
ture is evaporated, without being 
blown, vitrified, or scorched, by too 
hot or hasty fires. For, the better: 
the malt is dried, the sounder will 
be the beer brewed frontit, and the 
longer it will keep. Im order to 
ascertain the quality of this article, 
bite a grain of it asunder, and if it 


‘tastes mellow and sweet, breaks 


soft, 
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soft, and is full of flour from one. 


énd to the other, it is good; which 
may also be known by its swim- 
ming on the surface, when put-in- 
to the water. The best way of 
grinding it, is to bruise it in a mill 
composed of two iron cylinders. 
These break the malt without cut- 
ting its husk, so that the hot water 
instantly pierces its whole substance, 
and soon draws forth a rich tinc- 
ture, with much less mashing than 
in the common way. 

3. Of Hops. Experience has 
proved, that hops slack-dried, or 
kept in a damp place, are perni- 
cious ingredients for making beer ; 
. and likewise, that they yield their 
aromatic bitter more efficaciously, 
when boiled in wort than in water: 
hence, to impregnate the extraéts 


from malt with a due proportion of | 


hops, their strength, as well as that 
of the extract, should previously be 
ascertained. ‘The newer the hops 
are, the better they always prove ; 
the fragrance of their flavour being 
in some degree lost by keeping, 
notwithstanding the care used in 
preserving them. Private families, 
who regard only the flavour and 
salubrity of their malt liquors, 
should use from six to eight bushels 
of malt to the hogshead of their 


strongest beer. ‘The quantity of 


hops must be suited to the taste of 
the drinker, and to the time the 
liquor is intended to be. kept. 
From two to three pounds will be 
sufficient for a hogshead, though 
some go as far as six pounds.—Mr. 
Mirus is of opinion, that small 
beer should always be brewed by 
itself; in which case, two bushels 
and a half of mait, and a pound 
and a half of hops, are sufficient to 
make a hogshead. 
4. Of the Vessels used in Brew- 
ing. ‘Yhe brew-house itself, and 
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every vessel in it, ought to be per- 
fectly clean and sweet; for if the | 
vessels are in the Jeast degree 
tainted, the liquor put into them 
will contract a disagreeable scent 
and taste. A vessel of the most 
simple and excellent contrivance, 


among the multiplicity of brew- 


ing utensils adapted to family pur- 
poses, is that of Mr. J. B. Borp- 
LEY, an ingenious American, who 
has described it in his “ Essays 
and Notes on Hustandry and Rural 
Affairs ;” (Philadelphia, 1799.) 
He terms his process, by way of 
distinction, a tripartite method of 
trewing; because the hettle-appa-, 
ratus, represented in the subjoined, 
cut 
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is worked in three divisions. The 
whole vessel is 40 inches long, 20 
broad, and 24 deep: namely, di- 
vision a, is thirteen; &, nine; and 
c, two inches deep. The dotted 
lines are marked, where the perfo- 
rated moveable bottoms are placed. 
—-In a, is the water or wort; b, 
contains the malt; and into ¢, the 
hot water is pumped up, or poured 
over from a to c, by means of the 
small pump, d; and: thus passes 
through every particle of the malt; 
so that, by frequent agitation, the 
water in a manner washes out its 
whole substance, and extracts all its 
farinaceous and saccharine ingre- 
dients. This operation is repeated, 
occasionally stirring up the grains, 
till the liquor becomes clear; when 


it should be briskly boiled (see the 
subse= 
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subsequent direétions), and then 
drained off into coolers. Mr. 
Borpiey ingenuously acknow- 
ledges, that a Swedish method of 
brewing in camp afforded him the 
hint for this invention. He also 
. observes, that his tripartite kettle 
is made of copper, and the small 
pump of metal; though we are in- 
clined to think that, for the latter, 
wood, or pure tin, would be prefer- 
able to brass, in order to prevent 
the formation of verdigrise. At 
the bottom is a cock in one side of 
the vessel. On the whole, we con- 
sider this as the most proper and 
convenient piece of machinery, ever 
contrived for family-brewing. 

5. Of the heat of the water for 
Mashing. Particular care should 
be taken, that the malt be not put 
into the water whilst boiling hot. 
In order to bring the water to an 
exact heat, Mr. ComBrune ad- 
vises us, to put on the fire 22 
quarts, gallons, or barrels, ac- 
cording to the quantity wanted ; 
and when it has just arrived at the 
boiling point of the thermometer, 
to add 10 similar measures of cold 
water, which, when mixed with 
the former, will be ofa temperature 
not exceeding 161° of Fahrenheit: 
and this he considers as the most 
proper heat for mashing. He far- 
ther remarks, that water which has 
endured the fire the shortest time, 
provided it be hot enough, will 
make the strongest extract. . 

6. Of Mashing, When the water 
is brought toa due heat, the malt 
is to be putin very leisurely, and 
uniformly mixed with it. 

7. Of boiling the Wort. As the 
design of boiling the wort is to 
clear the liquor of its impurities, 
and to obtain the virtue of the hop, 
a mucly shorter time than usual is 
sufficient. Long boiling of the 
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hop is a most pernicious practice, 
and produces an austere, natseous 
bitter, but not a pleasant aromatic 
one. Instead of adding the hops 
tothe wort, when this is put into the 
copper, or before it boils, they may 
be intused about five mihutes be- 
fore the wort is taken off the fire : 
if this is not sufficient to give the 
desired degree of fragrant bitter, 
ten minutes may be taken, or as 
much longer as will be found ne- 
cessary. Mr. Mitts prefers put- 
ting the hops to the wort towards 
the latter end of the boiling, rather 
than at the beginning, because the 
continued boiling of the liquor ig 
apt to dissipate their fragrance. 
_. 8. Of Fermentation. One gallon 
of yeast, in the coldest fermenting 
weather is, according to Mr. Com- 
BRUNE, sufficient to ferment the 
extract from one quarter of malt ; 
and, if properly managed, will 
yield two gallons of yeast. Great 
care should be taken in the choice 
of yeasts, as they are liable to be 
soon tainted, and very readily com- 
municate their infection to the li- 
quors fermented. The whole pro- 
cess of fermentation should be car- 
ried on in the slowest and coolest 
manner; so that the temperature, 
which at the commencement was 
between 40 and 50° of Fahrenheit, 
should very gradually be raised to 
the 70th degree. Fermentation 
will always succeed best, where 
the air is purest.—If too hot water 
has been employed for obtaining 
strong and fatty extracts, from the 
malt, fermentation will be retard- 
ed: on the contrary, in weak ex- 
traéts, it is so much accelerated, 
that the whole soon becomes sour. 
When the fermentation is at its 
height, all the feculent matter, or 
foul yeast, which rises on the sur- 
face, must be carefully seit 
Ol, 
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off, whatever be the quality of the 


liquor. The becr, as soon as it is 
tolerably clear, should be racked 
off into perfettly clean and sweet 
casks ; and, when managed in this 
manner, will remain a long time in 
a state of perfection, 

9. Of fining ihe Liquor. As the 
excellency of all fermented liquors 
depends, in a great measure, on 
their transparency, it often becomes 
necessary to resort to artificial 
means, in order to bring them ta 
this state of perfection, if the pro- 
cess of fermentation has been mis- 
managed. Thus, a solution of isin- 
glass in stale beer, is used to fine 
and precipitate other beers: but, 
as this method has proved ineffec- 
tual in brown beers, we are in- 
formed by Mr. Compruns, that 
brewers “ sometimes put one pound 
of oid of vitriol into one butt, though 
four ounces should never be ex- 
ceeded in that quantity.” On this 
subject we refer the reader to p. 
239 of our work. 

10. Of the distempers of Malt 
Liquors. Among the distempers 
incident to beer, one, which has 
been found most difficult to cure, 
is that of its appearing ropy. A 
bunch of hyssop put into the cask 
will, however, effectually remedy 
this evil—A satisfactory account of 
the different methods of recovering 
flat, tart, or sour Leer, having been 
already given in this Encyclopedia, 
p. 240 and 241, it would be super- 
fluous to repeat it in this place. 

It deserves to be remarked, that 
lrown beer, made from well-dried 
malt, is, in the opinion of Mr. Com- 
BRUNE, less heating than pale beer, 
brewed from slack-dried malt. If 
extracts from pale malt be made 
with very hot water, they will keep 
sound for a long time; but those 
obtaincd from brown malt, with 
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too cold water, will frequently turn 
sour. ? 

Having thus afforded an analy- 
tical view of this important subject, 
we shall conclude it with an ac- 
count of the latest patents, which 
have been granted to those who 
have contributed, or attempted to 
improve, the Art of Brewing. 

In March, 1788, Mr. W. Ker, 
of Kerfield, T'weedale, received the 
King’s patent for his improvement 
in brewing ale, beer, porter, and 
other malt liquors, so as to save a 
considerable portion of hops, to pro- 
duce the liquors of a superior fla- 
vour and quality, and render them 
less liable to become acid or putrid. 
The steam which arises from the 
boiling copper, is known to be 
strongly impregnated with the es- 
sential oil of the hops, in which 
their flavour consists. Instead,. 
therefore, of allowing it to escape 
and evaporate, as it does in the 
common mode of brewing, Mr. 
Kerr contrives to preserve and con- 
dense it, by means of a winding- 
pipe fixed to the copper, similar to 
the worm of a still, or by a straight 
pipe passing through cold water, or 
any other cooling medium. The 
oil and water, thus obtained, are 
returned into the worts, when boil- 
ed; or the oil, after being separated 
from the water, along with which 
it had been exhaled, is returned into, 
the worts after they are boiled; and 
the watery part, which, after the 
oil is separated, still continues im- 
pregnated with the aromatic taste 
and bitter of the hop, is returned 
into the next copper or boiling ves- 
sel, and so on, from one copper or 
boiling vessel into another. By this 
process, a considerable part of the 
hop and flavour, which is lost in 
the ordinary mode of brewing, is 
preserved; the flavour of the liquor 
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1s. improved by the preservation of 
the finer parts of the aromatic oil; 
and the ale and beer are better se- 
cured from any tendency to acidity 
or putrefaction, and therefore must 
be fitter for home consumption and 
exportation. ‘ 

_ In June, 1790, Mr. Joun Lone, 
of Ireland, obtained a patent for an 
improvement, which he calls an 
entire new method, in all the essen- 
tial parts, of brewing good malt 
liquor. Though his method, in one 
respect, is similar to that adopted 
by Mr. Ker, yet, as it compre- 
hends the whole process of brew- 
ing, we shall lay it before our read- 
ers, nearly in. the words of its au- 
thor. 

1, For the better extraéting the 
virtues of malt, place near a mash- 
tun a shallow copper, or other yes- 
sel, that will readily heat, the curb 
of which to be ona level with the 
tun, and to contain from two to six 
hogsheads, according to the dimen; 
sion of the tun, more or less ; and, 
at the lower end of. the copper, 
have a cock, from two to five inches 
in diameter, to condudt the heated 
liquor from the copper into a tube, 
which passes down the external 
part of the tun, and enters jt through 
an aperture about six inches from 
_ the bottom; then forming two re- 
volutions, more or less, through the 
body of the tun, and communicat- 
ing its heat to the wert as it passes 
through the tube; and then, at a 
convenient distance from the place 
where it first entered, it runs from 
the tun into a cistern or tub, situate 
as near as convenient to the copper 
or heating-vessel. In the tub or 
cistern is to be placed.a pump, for 
the purpose of conveying the cooler 
liquor back to the copper or heat- 
ing vessel again, there. to. receive 
the heat of 208 degrees, more or 
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less (which it will require after the 
first half hour), and then convey it 
through the mashing-tun, as_be- 
fore, and in the same manner, as 
long as the working brewer may 


think necessary, to raise the mash- 


ing-tun to any degree of heat re- 
quired, By adhering to the fore- 
going process, the first liquor may,, 
with the greatest safety, be let upon 
the malt, from 20 to 30 degrees 
lower than the present practice ; 
by which means it operates with 
gentleness, opens, and expands the 
malt, and prepares it for the recep- 
tion of sharper or warmer liquor, 
so as to extract the whole of the 
saccharine quality from the malt. 
By the foregoing method, the mash- 
ing-tun, instead of loosing its first 
heat (which it does by the present 
practice), continues to increase in 
heat every moment, by conyeying 
the heated liquor through the tube 
into the tun; by which means, at 
the end of two hours, the working 
brewer can have the tun brought 
to any degree of heat he shall . 
think best suited to the different 
qualities of the malt. Persons who 
would wish to save expence, may 
heat their mashing-tun at the side 
or bottom, by a large piece of me- 
tallic substance made fire-proof, 
and fixed therein ; which, in some 
degree, will answer the end pro- 
posed, but with great trouble an 
delay. us 
2. To prevent the. wort from 
receiving a disagreeable flavour, 
while in the under-back, a tube 
must be placed at the cock of the 
mashing-tun, to receive the wort 
as it comes off, and convey it to 
a great cistern, or refrigeratary, 
which is supplied with a stream of 
water. The wort, passing through 
that medium in a spiral tube, soon 
loses that heat which so often 
Si aR _-proveg 
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proyes prejudicial to the brewer,in 


warm weather : it is then poured 


from the tube into a vessel in which 
pumps are placed, to return the 
worts into the copper, for the pur- 
pose of boiling off, 

3. As the great objeét of long 
boiling t!.e wort is remedied, by this 
invention of taking the extract from 
the hops in a separate manner from 
the worts, Mr. Lone boils the lat- 
ter no longer than from fifteen to 
twenty minutes; and, by pursuing 
that method, he saves much time 
and fuel, and regulates the length 
of time accordingly. 

4, He steeps his hops, the pre- 
ceding day to. which they are to be 
used, in a copper or other vessel, 
with as much fluid, blood-warm, 
as will cover the hops; where it is 
to remain over a slow fire at least 
fourteen hours, close covered ; the 
copper, at the tenth hour, not to 
be of a greater heat than 175 de- 
grees, continuing slow until the last 
hour, Then he brings the copper 
gradually to a simmer, or slow boil; 
in which state he suffers it to re- 
main about ten minutes, and then 
runs off the fluid ; and this he does 
at the same time the first wort is 
boiled off, that they may both pass 
together through the refrigeratory, 
into the fermentation or working- 
tun. After the foregoing operation, 
he covers the hops again with other 
liquor, brings the copper to boil 
as soon as convenient, and leis 
it remain inthat state a considerable 
time, until the second worts are 
boiled off, Then he passes the hop- 
fluid with the wort, the same as in 
the first instance; and, if there is 
a third wort, he boils the hops a 
third time with small worts, and 
drains off the liquid as before; by 
which means he gradually obtains 
the whole of the essential oil and 
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pleasant bitter from the hops, which 
is effectually preserved in the beer, 

5. When the wort is boiled off, 
it is condu€ted from the cock of the 
copper or boiler into a tube of a 
proper dimension, which passes the 
wort from the cock to the large 
cistern or refrigeratory, and there 
performs several revolutions, in a 
spiral manner, through the same 


tube; which is immersed in a con- 


stant supply of cold water, where 
it loses the greatest part of its heat 
in a short time, and thence conti- 
nues a straight course through the 
tube, a little elevated, and of a 
suitable length, placed in brick- 
‘work, until it meets a small refri- 
geratory, supplied with colder water 
trom a reservoir made for that pur- 
pose, at the head of the works ; 
whence a continual stream runs on 
the surface of the tube down to the 
great refrigeratory, cooling the wort 
as it passes, in order to enable the 
working brewer to send it into the 
backs, or working-tuns, at what- 
ever degree of heat he may think 
proper. The tubes may be made of - 
lead, orany other metallic substance, 
6. To enable him to brew in the 
warm summer months, Mr. Lone 
sinks the backs, or working-tuns, 
at least to a level with the ground, 
but if deeper the better, and covers 
them closely by an arch made of 
bricks, or other materials, that will 
totally exclude the atmospheric air. 
He then places them as near as 
possible to a spring or sand-drain, 
as their depth will naturally draw 
the water thence, which must be 
so contrived as topass or flow round 
the backs or tuns. Next, he in- 
troduces a large tube, which passes 
through the tuns, and keeps the . 
wort several degrees lower than can 
possibly be done by the present 
practice ; by which means he pro- 
| duces’ 
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duces a complete fermentation, 
even in the dog-days. 

7. In cold or frosty weather, if 
the tun and backs should lose the 
first heat, intended to be conducted 
through the process by the forego- 
ing method, a supply of warm or 
botling water may be conveyed by 
the tube, which passes through the 
body of the backs or tun, commu- 
nicating its heat, which rises to 
any degree. the working brewer 
shall think proper: by pursuing 
this method, in the coldest season, 
a fermentation may always be pro- 
cured, 

In February 1798, Dr. RicHarp 
SHANNON obtained. a patent for 
his method of improving the pro- 
cesses of brewing, distilling, boiling, 
evaporating, raising, applying and 
condensing steam or vapour from 
aqueous, spirituous, saccharine, 
saline and other fluids. The prin- 
ciple of his invention consists chief- 
lyin the following arrangement : 
By covering and making the mash- 
tun air-tight, and casing it round, 
under and over, with a steam- 
tight casing, so that, during’ the 
mashing and soaking of the malt 
and grain used, the heat may be 
preserved, or raised and regulated 
to any pitch, by the application of 
steam, both in and between the 
easing of the mash-tun ; by which 
contrivance, the whole of the jfa- 
vine. and substance of the grain 
may be, as eftectually extracted in 
one, or at most in two mashings, 
as is now done in three or four. 
The steam, condutted by a proper 
tube or pipe, is to be also employed 
for sweetening and cleansing all 
the brewing, distilling, and vine- 
gar-making utensils, and casks 
employed in each, &c. so. asin fu- 

ture to prevent furring, foxing, &c, 
- €yen in the inmost crevices. 
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In June 1798, the sarne patert- 
tee, in partnership with Mr. Ro- 
BERT Burner, of Vauxhall, pro- 
cured another patent, for the dis- 
covery of a principle and invention 
of a method of improving the pro- 
cess of fermentation, by which 
porter, beer, ale, malt and mo- 
lasses wash, wine, cyder and all 
other saccharine and fermentable 
fluids, may be condu@ted with 
certainty through the vinous pro- 
cess of fermentationin mild, warm, 
hot, and cold weather, without 
being materially injured as hereto- 
fore, by the different changes of 
the atmosphere, &c.—But as these 
improvements depend on the ap~ 
plication of an expensive pneumatic 
apparatus, which does not appear 
to us adapted to the use of families, 
we refer the reader to the tenth and 
fourteenth volumes of the “ Re- 
pertory of Arts and Manufactures,” 
where he will find a detailed speci- 
fication of both patents. 

The last patent we shall mention, 
is that of Mr, Tuornron, of East 
Smithfield; which, being dated 
April 15, 1778, is earlier than 
either of the preceding, and does 
not strictly relate to the process of 
brewing, as his invention consists 
in a new method of reducing male 
and hops to an essence or exvtraé?, 
from which beer may be made 
cither at sea or in distant countries. 
The whole is managed by the 
transmitted heat of compressed va- 
pour of boiling water, and a pro- 
per apparatus for that purpose, 
This apparatus may be made of 
iron, tin, or copper: it consists of 
a boiler of any dimensions, a double 
vessel, and conducting tubes. The 
double vessel consists of one vessel 
placed within another, and fitted 
tight at their rims. The upper 
vessel forms the upper part of the 

under 
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under vessel, and contains the li- 
quor to-be evaporated. ‘The under 
vessel is every where inclosed, ex- 
cept at an aperture communicating 
with the boiler, and at another 
aperture communicating with the 
conducting tubes; and is con- 
structed so as net to allow any 
part of the vapour condensed into 
drops within it to escape, except 
back again into the boiler: it is 
not so extensive as to act as a com- 
mon refrigeratory, and yet is ca- 
pacious enough to prevent the li- 
quor boiling over. The aperture 
communicating with the boiler, is 
large enough to freely admit the 
vapour from the boiler into the un- 
der vessel ; and the aperture com- 
municating with the conducting 
tubes, is of a proper size to allow of 
the vapour in the under vessel being 
compressed, to a degree capable of 
transmitting to the liquor to be 
evaporated a proper heat, and at 
the same time to serve as a passage 
for more heat than is necessary to 
‘keep up that degree of compression. 
The conducting tubes are to convey 
this superfluous heat or vapour, to 
be used for farther purposes, or 
immediately out of the building. 
‘Those of our readers who are 
desirous of farther information on 
the subje&t, may consult the last 
edition of ** Philosophical Principles 
of Brewing,” by Mr. RicHarpson, 
of Hull; a work of acknowledged 
merit, and practical utility. 
BRIAR, the Sweet, or Rosa ru- 
tiginosa, L.; by Hupson and Du- 
nos called Rosa eglanteria, is a weil 
known indigenous plant, found in 
hedges and on, heaths, It grows 
to the height of five or six feet, 
having green branches, armed with 
prickles. See Wirn, 466.—The 
varieties of this species are the 
common single- flowered, senii- 
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double-flowered, double-flowered, 
blush double-flowered, and yellow~ 
flowered. This shrub deserves to 
be cultivated in every garden, on 
aecount of the odoriterous property 
of its leaves. ‘Lhe best places. for 
planting it, are the borders conti- 
guous to walks, where it will pro- 
fusely emit its refreshing fragrance. 
The young branches of the sweet- 
briar are arich addition to the odour 
of nose-gays and bough-pots. The 
blossoms of this shrub are con- 
stantly visited by bees, and the 


leaves are used on the Continent, in 


tanning soft leather. 

Wild Briar, or Hep-Tree. See 
the more general name of Doe- 
Roser. 

BRICK, a mass of clay formed 
into oblong squares, and dried in 
the open air, or burnt in proper 
kilns, to serve the various purposes 
of building. 

English statute-lricks ought, 
when burnt, to-be nine inches 
long, four and a quarter broad, and 
two and a half thick: they are 
commonly used for paving cellars, 
sewers, sinks, hearths, &c. There 
is, however, a great variety of 
bricks, in consequence of their dif- 
ferent forms, dimensions, uses, and 
the method of making them. 

On comparing the strength and 
durability of modern brichs with 
those of the ancients, it is evident 
that the former are in every respeét 
inferior; and that we are either 
unacquainted with the exact mate- 
rials of which those admirable pro- 
ductions of art are composed, as 
well as with the proper manner of 
preparing them; or that this use- 
ful manufacture bas been shame- 
fully neglected, while our masons 
and brick-makers are little con- 
cerned about the quality of their 
materials, if they can obtain them 
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in a cheay and expeditious man- 
ner. Such appears to be the ten- 
dency of the patents that have, from 
time to timie, been procured by va- 
rious scheming men, who are gene- 
rally ignorant of the first principles 
ef chemistry, on which the success- 
ful practice of this important branch 
of the arts chiefly depends. In 
erder to afford a concise view of 
the subjet, we shall premise an 
analysis of the requisites of a pro- 
per e/ay for making bricks; then 


state a few rules applicable to prac-— 


tict in ul] situations; and conclude 
with a general account of the late 
in¥ent.ons, for which the King’s pa- 
tent has been granted: by which 
means the reader will be enabled to 
ascertain their respective merit. 

It is an erroneous notion, that 
bricks may be made of any earth 
that is not stony, or even of sea- 
ouse ; for those only will burn red, 
which contain iron particles. In 
England, they are chiefly made of 
a motley, yellowish, or somewhat 
reddish, fat earth, vulgarly called 
foam. ‘Those of Stourbridge clay, 
aud Windsor-loam, are esteemed 
the most proper and durable bricks ; 


such as will stand theereatest degree | 


of heat, without melting. In gene- 
ral, the earth for this manufa@ture 
ought to be sufficiently fine, free 
from pebbles, and not too sandy ; 
which would render the bricks 
heavy anc brittle; nor too fat, 
which would make them crack in 
drying. Nor should it contain too 
many calcareous and ferruginous 
ingredients ; as the former prevent 
the mass from becoming firm in 
burning, and occasion the bricks to 
ernmbie, when exposed to the air; 
while the latter, or iron particles, 
retard the preparation of bricks, ins 
somuch that it is sometimes impos- 
sible to give them due consistence : 
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this inconvenience, however, may 
be remedied, by allowing the clay 
to lie for a considerable time under 
the influence of the atmosphere, 
then soaking it in pits, and after- 
wards working it well, in the usual 
manner. — ‘The common potter's 
clay, which is also employed for the 
manufacture of bricks, is opaque, 
imparts a slight colour, sometimes 
yellowish, blueish, greenish, but 
more frequently of different shades. 
of light-grey, excepting that of 
blue, which is always dark: by 
kneading and spreading such clay, 
it becomes smooth and glossy; it 
is soft, fat, and cold, though agree- 
able to the touch, slightly adheres 
to the tongue, and, when of the 
best quality, it should neither be 
too light nor too heavy. Its con- 
stituents chemically examined, are 
found to consist of thirty-seven 
parts of pure argillaceous or clayey 
earth, and sixty-three parts of sili- 
cious or flinty earth, 

Whoever is desirous of produc- 
ing the best and most durable kind 
of bricks, ought to attend to the 
following rules: 4. Clay of every 
description, whether fat or lean, 
whether more or less mixed with 
particles of lime, iron, &c. must 
be dug after Midsummer, that is, 
between the beginning of July and 
latter end of Oober, before the 
first frost appears: it should be re- 
peatedly worked with the spade, 
during the winter, and not formed 
into bricks till the following spring. 


2. The clay, before it is put into 


pits for soaking, must be broken as 
small as possible, and allowed? to 
lie at least ten days: every stratum 
of twelve inches should be covered 
with water, as in this manner it 
will be more uniformly softened, 
3. Two such pits, at least, will be 
necessary for every brick-manu- 

factory, 
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factory, so that after having’ been 
suffered to remain for five days, the’ 


second may be prepared, and thus 
the manufacture carried on without 
interruption. 4. The next step is 
that of treading and tempering the 
clay, which requires double the 
labour to what is usually bestowed 
on it; as the quality of the bricks 
chiefly depends upon the first pre- 
paration. If, in tempering them, 
too much water be used, they be- 
come dry and brittle; but, if duly 
tempered, they will be smooth, so- 
lid, and durable. Such a brick 
requires nearly as much earth as 
one and a half made in the com- 
mon way, when too great a pro- 
portion of water is added; in which 


_ casethe bricks become spongy, light, 


and full of flaws, partly through ne- 
gleét in working them properly, and 
partly bya mixture of ashes and light 
sandy earth (asis generally practised 
in the vicinity of London), with a 
view to dispatch and facilitate the 


work, as well as to save culm or 


coals in the burning. 5. Bricks 
made of proper earth, being more 


solid and ponderous, require a 


much longer time for drying than 
those made in the common way ; 


they ought not to be removed to. 
the kiln, till they have become 


lighter by one half, and give a hol- 


‘lew sound on collision; because 


the proper drying of bricks will 
prevent them from cracking and 
crumbling in the kiln. 6. Of 


whatever materials the kiln be: 


constructed, each burning of from 
6 to 10,000 bricks requires that the 
fire be kept up for 24 hours, and 
double that time for a number of 
from 12 to 50,000. The uniform 
increase of heat deserves great at- 
tention; the duration of it should 
be regulated according to the sea- 
sons; and, during the last 24 hours, 


< 
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the fire should be uninterruptedly 
supported by means of flues ;) but 
afterwards the kiln must not be 
suddenly closed; as there is always 
some danger of bursting the flues, 
or melting the bricks, — - 

it would be useless here to en- 
ter into particulars relative to the 
manner of burning bricks in the 
neighbourhood of Londen; we 
shall therefore only observe, that 
they are chiefly burnt in clamps 
built of the bricks themselves, after 
the manner of arches, in kilns, 
with a vacancy between each brick 
to admit the passage of the fire, 
but with this difference, that in- 
stead of being arched, the bricks 
projet one over another on both 
sides of the space, for laying in the 
wood.and coals till they meet, and 
are bounded by the bricks at the 
top. The place for the fuel is car- 
ried up straight on both sides, till 
about three feet high, when it is 
almost filled with wood, over which 
is laid a stratum of sea-coal, and 
then the arch is spanned over. 
Farther, sea-coal is also strewed 
over the clamp, between all the 
tows of bricks; and lastly, the 
wood is kindled which also comnu- 
nicates with the coals; and when 
the whole is consumed, the manu- 
facturer concludes that the bricks 
are sufficiently burnt, 

Among the multiplicity of pa- 
tents lately obtained for the making 
of bricks, it is somewhat singular, 
that the inventors confine their }u- 
crative views chiefly to the forma- 
tion of this useful article, without 
paying much regard to the materials 
of which it may be composed. Of 
this nature are the patents granted 
to the following individuals : 

1. Mr.Epmunp CarTWRIGHT, 
of Doncaster, for his invention 
of a new principle, on which 

bricks, 
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bricks, stones, or any other build- 
ihg materials to be substituted for 
those articles, may bé so form- 
ed, as to be applied with peculiar 
advantage in the ereGtion of walls, 
and in the construction of arches, 
{Dated April 14, 1795.) His im- 
provement consists in eiving bricks 
such a shape or form as that, when 
in work, tuey shall mutually lock 
into, or cramp each other. The 
principle of his invention, he says; 
will be readily understood, by sup- 
posing the two opposite sides of a 
common brick to have a groove or 
rabbet down. the middle, a little 
more than half the width of the 
side of the brick in which it is 
made; there will then be left a 
shoulder on each side of the groove, 
each of which shoulders will be 
nearly equal to one quarter of the 
width of the side of the brick, or 
to one half of the groove or rabbet. 
-—Buildings constructed with bricks 
of this principle, will require no 
bond-timber, one universal bond 
running through, and conneding 
the whole building together; the 
walls of which can neither crack 
nor bulge oat, without breaking 
through the bricks themselves, 
When bricks of this simple form 
are used for the construction of 
arches, the sides of the grooves 
or rabbets, and the shoulders, 
should be the radii of the circle, of 
which the intended arch is to bé 
the segment: In forming an arch, 
the bricks must be coursed. across 


the. centre on which the arch is 


turned, and a grooved side of the 
bricks must face the workman. 
‘They may: be either laid in mortar, 
or dry, and the interstices after- 
_ wards filled, and wedged up, by 
pouring in lime-putty, plaster’ of 
Paris, grouting, or any other con- 
Yenient material, at the discretion 
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of the workman, or builder; Tt 
is obvious, that arches upon this 
principle, haviiig no lateral pres+ 
sure, can neither expand at the 
foot, nor spring at. the crown, con+ 
sequently they will want no abut- 
ments, requiring only perpendicu- 
lar walls to be let into, or to rest 
upen; and they wilh want no in-« 
eumbent weight upon the crown, 
to prevent their springing up; 4 
circumstance of great importance 
in many situations, in the construc 
tion of bridges. Another advan- 
tage attending this mode of areh- 
ing is, that the centres may be 
struck immediately; so that the 
same centre (which in no case need 
be many feet wide, whatever may 
be the breadth of the arch) may be 
regularly shifted, asthe work pro- 
ceeds. But the greatest and most 
striking advantage attending this 
invention is, the absolute security 
it affords (and at a very reasonable 
rate) against the possibility of fire ; 
for, fromthe peculiar properties of | 
this arch, requiring lo-abutments, 
it may be laid upon, or let into, 
common wallsy no stronger thar 
what are required for timbers, of 
which it will preclude the neces- 
sity, and save the expence.—For a 
more particular account, we refer 
the reader to’ the third volume of 
the «* Repertory of Arts and Ma- 
nufaciures,” p, 84, ard following, 
o which he will also:find annexed 
two plates illustrating the subject. 
2. Mr. Francis Farneunarsony 
of Birmingham, obteined a patent 
(dated Febr. 20; 1798) for machi-: 
nery formaking bricksandtiles; and, 
3. Mr. James Dovucras; also, 
for a machine for making bricks, of 
the same date; butas we are not 
ih possession of thé specifications of 
the two Jast-mentioned patents, we 
shall content ourselves with men~ 


tioning 
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tioning another, of a later date, 
which appears to us exceedingly 
ingenious. ( 

4, Mr. Isaac Sanprorp, of 
Hartford, in Conneéticut, North 
America, on the 20th of January, 
41800, received the King’s patent 
for a method communicated to him. 
by Dr. A. Kinszzy, of the same 
place, for manufacturing bricks, 
tiles, and pottery-ware in general, 


and for discharging the moulds used. 


therein. The principle of this in- 
vention is amply detailed in the 
specification, a copy of which is 


inserted in the 13th volume of the 


“ Repertory of Arts,’ &c. p. 148, 
and following, illustrated by a plate, 
From the subjoined extra&, how- 
ever, the reader may form a toler-. 
able idea of the nature and utility of 
this invention, which chiefly con- 
sists in. a. newly-contrived appara- 
tus, for expediting the tedious pro- 
cess of making bricks, and other 
earthen-ware.—The. moulds used 
in this machine may be various, 
either with false or fixed bottoms, 
sides, or ends.; or open at top, bot- 
tom, sides, or ends: but such as 
are used by the original inventor, 
Dr. Apotitos Kinsxey, are the. 
most convenient, and contain. from 
one to six bricks in each mould, ac- 
cording to their size. _ Each frame, 
or mould, has a fixed bottom ; and, 
when more thanone brick is mould- 
edin the same frame, or mould, 
the division between them is made 
in three parts. The middle piece 
is made a little tapering, and serves 
as.a_wedge to confine the other two 
parts in their places, while Ahe 
mould is filling; and, when. dis- 
charged, the wedge or middle part 
ts lifted out, which liberates the 
other two: by. that means the 
moulds are discharged with ease, 
Moulds for large single bricks and 
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ornaments, have one side, bottom, 
or end, taken off by means of stea- 
dy pins, joints, or cramps, which 
will confine them while filling, and 
may be opened in any way that 
will allow them to discharge. The 
moulds may, be made of metal, or 
of wood and lined with metal. The 
foot of the spindle may stand in, 
and be supported by a bar, made 
fast to the platform, at the bottom 
of the tub ; or it may be stipported 
by a collar, inclosing the spindle 
above the semi-circular settions, 
and made fast to the tub; by that 
means the. whole space under the 
forcers will be open, and free to 
form bricks and ornaments of any 
size or shape. ‘The friction-rollers 
are placed in a frame, which may 
be raised or lowered by screws, ac- 
cording to the thickness. of the 
bricks orornaments ; and, by means 
of the screws, the moulds may be 
liberated from any foul matter, that 
may obstruct their passage through 
the machine. Clay for bricks, or- 
naments, potters’-ware, and tiles, 
of all descriptions, may be temper- 
ed and moulded of any size, or 
shape, in the above-described ap- 
paratus. ‘The clay being put into 
the tub, is, by the action of the sec- 
tions, perfectly temperedand mould- 
éd at the same time, &c. 

_ To conclude, we shall only add, 
that the reasons why the modern 
bricks are so very inferior to those 
made by the ancients; which, in 
their monuments, after having 
withstood the ravages. of time for 
many centuries, are still in perfec 
preservation, appear to be princi- 
pally the following’: In the pre- 
sent expensive state of society, the 
price of manual labour, though 
far from being adequate to the 
pressure of the times, is so consis 


derable, that the. manufacturer is 


under 
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under a tind 6F peccestty to make 


choice of those materials which 
are the cheapest and most easily 
procure d: thus, a mixture of the 


most improper earths and clay is 


often employed in the manufacture 
of bricks, without refleCting that 


two bodies specifically different in’ 


their nature, must necessarily te- 
quire different degrees of heat in 
the kiln, in order . to produce. an 


a 
uniform hardness, and an intimate 


combination of parts. On the con- 
trary, the ancients not only seleét- 
ed the very best sort of clay, but 
combined it with other ingredients 
well adapted to form the most 
complete cement, such as coarsely 
powdered charcoal and old mortar 
added to the clay. Of this descrip- 
tion, likewise, were the bricks 
which Professor PaLias, on his 
Yast journey through the southern 
provinces of Russia, discovered in 
the stupendous Tartar monuments, 
and which would scarcely yield to 
the force of a hammer. Another 
‘advantage peculiar to the bricks 
and tiles manufactured by. our 
fore-fathers, arose from their me- 

thod of burning them. uniformly, 


after being thoroughly dried. ‘There 


is no doubt, that if all the defects 
before pointed out, were removed, 
and modern. brick-makers were to 
pay more_attention to their art, by, 
digging the clay at proper seasons, 
working it better than is done at 
present, bestowing more caré on 
the burning’ of them, and particu- 
larly by making them much thin- 
ner than w hat is prescribed by the 
standard form, we might produce 
bricks of an equal strength and 
durability to those of our “less en- 
lightened, but more provident and 
ee EE ancestors. 
BrickK-LAYERS, artisans whose 
business it is to build with bricks, 


} 
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dad to perfotm brick-work ; ; sticte 
as tiling, walling, chimney-work, 
and paving with bricks and tiles 
in country places, they also under-. 
take the masons’ and plasterers” 
Business, The London brick-layers” 
were’ incorpotateéd as a regular 
company in 1568, cohsisting ‘of a. 
master, two wardens, 20 assist- 
dnts, and 78 of the Tivery)” Ya 

The art of brick-laying has been” 
ahalysed i in a particular treatise by’ 
Moxowt}; in, which ‘he deseribés’ 
the materials, tools, and’ method 
of working used by bricklayers. 
Great care should ‘be taken’ that’ 
bricks be laid joint on joint in the 
middle of the ‘walls’ as seldom’as 
may be: If they be laid in winter, 
let them be kept as dry as possi- 
ble; if in summer, they ought 
to be wetted, because they will 
then unite with the mortar better 
than if they were quite dry, and 
render the ‘work much stronger, 
In large buildings, or ‘where it is 
too troublesome to dip each brick’ 
separately, water may be thrown 
on evéry course aftér they are laid; 
as was judiciously done, when 
building the College of Physicians 
in London, on’ the suggestion’ of 
Dr. Hooxs. “If bricks are laid in’ 
summer, they should be covered,’ 
to prevent the mortar from drying’ 
too quickly ;. because, thus it will 
not be cemented so firmly as if it 
were left to dry more gradually. 
In winter also they ought to be 
well covered, to protect them from 
rain, snow, and frost, which last 
is the worst enemy to mortar, 
especially if the work has become 
wet just before the frost happens. - 

Or oF Bricks, a singular pre- 


_paration, formerly much esteemed 


in the cure of many diseases; but 
now justly exploded as absurd and 
pernicious rather than usefal. “Tt 

is 
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is. ‘btditied “by soaking’ fragtients 
of bricks ‘ii olive oil, ‘and after=! 
wards distilling them’ ‘in ‘the usual’ 
mafiner,. “In the present improved | 
staté Of ‘chethistry, “it has ‘ béet’ 
found that, by this (fanciful? ‘pro-| 
cess, the oil “of olives,” so’fat front’ 
being impregnated, wit 1 healing fs! 
gtedients, ‘is necessarily corrtipted. 
Brick-water, ‘or water impres™’ 
nated with'the contents: of ‘bricks, 
is possessed ‘of properties ’so *pecu+! 
liarly striking, and’ at the ’sattle tithe’ 
so'per nicious‘in their effects; when 
used ‘for culinary purposes, that we 
cannot, in justice to our réaders, 
withhold ‘from! them the’ following 
Curious experiment “ntade by “Dr. 
Pertrvar, and Stated ‘ih the first 
volume of his Essays. He stéeped 
two ‘or thréé’ pieces “of «common 
brick, four days in a bason full of 
distilled water, ‘which he’ after- 
wards ‘decanted off, and ‘examined 
by various chemical tests.’' It' was 
not miscible with soap ;° struck a 
lively green’ with syrup of violets’; : 
hecaine slightly lactescent by the 
volatile alkali ; but entirely milky ¢ 
by the’ fixed alkali, and by’a’solu- 
‘tion of sugar of lead. NO change 
“was produced on it by an infusion 
of tormentil-root. Hence'the Doc- 


‘tor justly conéluded, tlatthe-fining © 


‘of wells with bricks,a practice very 
‘common in many -places; ‘is ex- 
tremely improper, as it cannot fail 
‘to render the water hard and un- 
wholesome. Clay generally contains 
‘a variety of heterogeneous matters ; 
and coloured vel often partici- 
‘pate of bitumen, and the ochré of 
iron. Sand and lime-earth are still 
more common ingredients in their 
composition; and the experiments 
of Mr. Grorrrey and Mr. Porr 

‘prove, that the earth of alum also 
may in considerable quantity be se- 
‘parated from clay.- As therefore 
“"NO, 111.——-VOL. f, 
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clay is exposed ito the open air for’ 
a long ‘space’ of time, before’ it “is 
moulded into bricks and burnt, this” 
process in many réspécts resembles 
that’ by which the ‘alum stone is / 
prépared! And it is probable, (hat 
the white efflorescence, which" ig’ 
frequently observalile’ onthe sur-' 
face of new bricks; i is of an alumin- ' 
ous ‘nature? ‘iridedd the combina+ 
tion of the’ vitriolic-acid-with the 
earth of alim;iniay be sufficiently 
accounted for, partly from’ the long 
exposure of clay ‘to’ the dir, ‘Before 
it is moulded into bricks, and partly 
from’ the’ stlphireous' “exhalations: 
of the pit-coal used for ’ burting: 
them," ‘together’ with ‘thé suffocat- 
ing’, bitumitlotts vapour arising: from 
the ignited coal: , 

~ BRIDGE, aconstruétion of; stone, 
timber, 6r frot! consisting of an 
arch ‘or arches’’ and built) over’ a 
river, Canal; &¢! for the convenience 
of passengers! “AY bridge” built. of 
stone is evidently the strongest and 
inost durable: the ‘proper s situation 
for'it is easily known ;' and the’ only 

circumstance necessary to’ bé-ob- 
served is, to make it cross'\'the 
stream’ at’ right angles, that ‘boats 
may readily pass thr ough thé arches 
with the current of the river!!" 
Those btidges built fora ‘com- 
munication between’ hich’ roads, 
ought to bé so strong as’ to ‘resist 
all accidents, and afford: an easy 
passage to the waters: they should 
therefore be at least as long’as the 
Yiver is\ wide at the time of its 
greatest flood; because, by the ac- 
cumulation of the waters ‘ above, 
too great a fall may be occasioned, 
and the foundation of the: piers 
and abutments may thus be under- 
mined, 

The ‘necessary requisites in a 
bridge are, that it be well designed, 
commnbdlous, durable, and suitably 

Aa ornamented, 
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ornamented, The piers..of, stone 
bridges should be equal.in number, 


that the central arch may be where . 


the current is strongest. As the 


_ piers, always. diminish the bed of a. 


river, it must be hollowedin pro- 


portion ;to the space occupied by) 


them, ..especially, where frequent 
inundations prevail, so that. the 
waters..may gain in, depth, what 
they lose in breadth, It has. been 
ascertained by. experience,, that 
when. the, height ofthe piers.is.six 
feet, and the arches are. circular, 
it is sufficient to build the former 
two feet more in thickness. than,the 
sixth part of the width. of the latter; 
or in other words, the thickness of 
the, piers. of .an-arch..of 36. feet, 
ought to be 8 feet ; those of an arch 
of 48 feet, 10 feet, &c... Rectangu- 
jar piers are, seldom adopted, ex- 
cept. in bridges over..small. rivers. 
In all others they, project by, a tri- 
angular prism, which. presents. an 
edge.to the stream, in order to di- 
vide. the water, .and. prevent the 
accumulation of ice, as well as to 
hinder vessels from running against 
them, . 

When the,banks of rivers are of 
a tolerable height, the bridge should 
be made quite level above, and all 
the arches of an equal width; but 
where the banks are low, and, for 
the.sake of navigation, a large arch 
is made in the middle of the stream, 
then the bridge ought ‘to, be more 
elevated in the centre than at the 
ends; in which case. the slope 
should be easy and gradual on both 
sides,. so.as to form one continued 
curve. 

. The width of small bridges is 
generally thirty feet, but those near 
large towns usually have thirty feet 
clear carriage way, besides the foot- 
path: the parapet walls on each 
side are about eighteeninches thick, 
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and four feet high; they commonly 
projeét with a cornice underneath ; 
sometimes ballustrades of stone or 
iron are placed upon the parapet, 
as at Westminster-bridge; but this 
method is only employed. where a 
bridge of great extent is constructed 
near.a.capital, .. oahee taiiies 

Where stone bridges cannot be 
erected on.account ofthe expence, 
very strong and. durable bridges 
may be.constructed of wood : these 
ought.to,be.so framed,, that all the 
parts, may, press upon each other 
like an arch;, and thus, instead of 
being weakened by the pressure of 
a heavy body in its passage over it, 
they will become. stronger, . The 
method of. forming a, wooden 
bridge is. so well known, to every 
architect, that it is needless to en- 
large upon the subject. ( 

Among the Romans, the build- 
ing and. repairing of bridges was 
committed. to the poptzfices, or 
priests ; and the care of these edi- 
fices was. afterwards undertaken by 
the Emperors themselves. _In the 
middle. ages, the constructing of 
bridges was classed among the. acts 
of religion, and a regular order of 
hospitallers. was founded by Saint 
Benezet, towards the end of the 
twelfth century, who were de- 
nominated pontifices, or bridge- 
builders ; their office was te facili- 
tate the progress of travellers, by 
making bridges, establishing fer- 
ries, and receiving. strangers into 
hospitals, or houses, on the banks 
of rivers. 

Of all the bridges of antiquity, 
that built by TRAJAN over the Da- 
nube is allowed to be the most © 
magnificent : the piers were 20 in 
number, built of square stone, and 
each 150 feet above the founda- 
tion, GO feet in breadth, and 170 
feet distant from each other. The 

piers 
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piers of this vast structure still re- 
main. Among modern bridges, 
that built over the Thames at West- 
minster may be considered as one 
of the most magnificent in the 
world; it consists of 13 large and 
two small arches, together with 14 
intermediate piers: the two mid- 
dle piers are each 17 feet in thick- 
ness at the commencement of the 
arches, and contain 3000 cubic feet, 
or near 200 tons of solid stone : the 
middle arch is 76 feet wide. 
Blackfriars. bridge is also an éx- 
ceedingly light and elegant struc- 


ture ; it contains nine large arches. 


of an elliptical form; the central 
arch being 100 feet wide. 

‘We cannot in justice avoid men- 
tioning the patriotic efforts of Mr. 
Burpon, member for Durham, 
who in 1792 obtained an act for 
the erection of a bridge across the 
river Wear, near Sunderland. This 
structure is of cast iron, and con- 
sists of six ribs, at five feet distance 
from each-other : the spandrils are 
composed of cast iron circles, The 
six ribs were put together over the 
river in the short space of ten days, 
The superstructure is of timber, 
planked over to support the car- 
riage-road, which is composed of 


marl, lime-stone, and gravel, with - 


a cement of tar and chalk upon the 
planks, to preserve them: the 
whole width of the bridge is 32 
feet, and the arch is supposed to 
weigh upwards of 900 tons, of 
which 260 are iron. 

This magnificent structure ‘is 
erected on improved principles, yet 
differing from those adopted by 
the Colebrook-Dale Company. Al- 
though adhering tothe ancient con- 
struction of bridges, by the subdivi- 
sion of the parts of the arch, in the 
manner of \key-stones, Mr. Bur- 
pon took advantage of the ductir 
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lity and tenacity of iron, to produce 
an arch of that metal, at least fif- 
teen times lighter than a corres- 
ponding arch of stone, and most 
easily put together. 

The expence of constructing this 
bridge amounted to 20,000]. the 
whole of which, except 4000l. was 
furnished by Mr. Burpon. This 
gentleman, in 1795, also obtained 
a patent for his invention of the 
manner of making and applying 
cast iron blocks, to be substituted 
in lieu of key-stones, in the con- 
struction of arches, which blocks, 
tubes, &c, he employed in the 
bridge above-mentioned. 

A patent was granted to Mr. 
Nasu, of Dover-street, in 1707, 
for an invention somewhat similar 
to that above-mentioned, He pro- 
vides hollow masses of cast or 
wrought iron, which are to be filled 
with earth, sand, &c, and have the 
appearance of solid bodies. Ac- 
cording to this plan, the arch of 
the bridge is formed by hollow 
frames, or boxes, each consisting 
of four sides anda bottom. These 
boxes, after being properly arranged 
in the manner stated by the pa- 
tentee, are then to be filled with 
sand, stones, &c. by which means 
the arch becomes like one solid 
body cased with iron. A farther 
explanation of this invention may 
be seen in the 6th volume of the 
Repertory of Arts and Manufac- 
tures. 

The latest patent for bridges, 
was that granted in June 1800, to 
Mr. Samuget Wyatt, of Chelsea 
College, for his invention of a new 
method of constructing bridges, 
warehouses, &c. without the use of 
wood, as a constituent part. ‘The 
principle of his discovery consists 
in the combination of pipes, tubes, 
or hollow pieces of cast iron, in a 

Aa 2 longitudinal 
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Jongitudinal direCtion, and plates or 
pieces of the same material, having 
sockets in them to receive the ends 
or shoulders of the ‘pipes, placed 
transversely, and extending from 
one side of the bridge to thé other, 
so that when the requisite namber 
of pipes, &c. are put together, they 
form the arch so firmly as not to 
require the aid -of screws, bolts, 
cramps, or any iron fastening what- 
ever; but the joints should be 
closed with lead or cement. 

Whenapplied to warehouses and 
other buildings, Mr. Wvarrt’s in- 
vention consists in forming arched 
ciclings of cast iron, and support- 
img them and the floors by hollow 
pillars, or cylinders, of the same 
material. It ought to be remarked, 
that the number of sockets in the 
transverse iron plates, should al- 
Ways correspond with the number 
of ribs in the arch, 

Various other kinds of bridges 
are constructed, according to the 
purposes for which they are de- 
signed, such as pendent or hang- 
ing-bridges, draw-bridges, floating- 
bridges, and those made of copper, 
or wooden-boats fastened with 
stakes or anchors, and covered 
with planks ; but as the descrip- 
tion of them would swell this ar- 
ticleto an undue length,and as they 
are not immediately conneéted with 
subje&ts of economy, we shall con- 
tent. ourselves with having given 
the preceding account of bridges 
in general, 

BRINE, or Pickle, is water sa- 
turated with saline particles. It is 
either native, as the sea-water; or 
factitious, when formed by a solu- 
tion of salt in water. 

Pickle made according to te 
common rule, that it should lear 
an egg, may be sufficiently strong 
to preserve substances intended for 
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early use.’ A true pickle, hows 
ever, for preserving meat, fish, and 
butter, during a long voyage, ought 
to be boiled down till the salt be- 
gins to crystallize, whiclt is disco- 
verable by a thin scum on the sur- 
face of the liquid while it continues 
over the fire. The water being then 
completely saturated with salt, the 
pickle is perfect. oe 

In the salt-works at Upwick, in 
Worcestershire, a pit yields at the 
same time three sorts of brine, of 
different degrees of strength. This 
pit is worked by a pump, and the 
strongest salt first brought up from 
the bottom, is called first man; the 
next, which is of an inferior qua- 
lity, is denominated middle man ; 
and the third, or weakest, last man. - 

Leach brine. is what drops from 
the granulated salt in drying: it is 
preserved and boiled a second time, 
being stronger than the brine of the 
pit. The species of sand found in 
the Staffordshire brines, after coc- 
tion, is supposed by naturalists to 
be produced by that operation, as it 
was not previously found in the 
water. 

Brine-pan, a place where salt- 
water 1s confined and exposed to 
the heat of the sun, by which salt 
is obtained by evaporation. 

BSrine-springs, those saline foun- 
tains which yield water for the 
manufacture of salt. It is sup- 
posed that the saline spring at 
Namptwich, in Cheshire, would 
be sufficient to yield salt for. the 
consumption of the whole king- 
dom. . 

Besides this, there are several 
other remarkable brine-springs in 
England, particularly that of East- 
Chennock, in Somersetshire, which 
rises twenty miles from the sea; 
and another at Barrowdale, near 
Keswick, in Cumberland. The 

latter 
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latter rises in a plain near a bog, 
and sixteen gallons of ‘the water 
yield one of pure salt, which is 
the more rémarkable, as an equal 
quantity cannot be obtained from 
less than twenty-two gallons of the 
waters of the German ocean. 

There are several other salt- 
springs beside those above men- 
tioned, particularly at’ a place in 
Durham, called Salt-water Haugh, 
where a multitude of saline springs 
rise in the river Wear, to the ex- 
tent of about forty yards in length, 
and ten« in breadth. One of 
these, which issues from a rock, 
is so strong, that in the space of 
a hot summer’s day the surface 
is covered with pure crystallized 
salt, In these springs the water 
is strongest at the bottom, and 
richer in dry than in wet wea- 
ther. They generally yield four 
ounces of salt from a pound of 
brine, It is probable that there is 
an immense mass of fossil salt. in 
the bowels of the earth in the coun- 
ties where these springs arise. 
There are several other substances 
dissolved in their water beside salt, 
particularly sulphureous matter, an 
impure ochre which discolours the 
brine, but speedily subsides ; and 
in most,a selenitic earth is found de- 
posited at the bottom of the salt- 
pans. | 

Brining of Corn. See Smur. 
BRISTOL HOTWELL, is si- 
tuated at the bottom of St. Vin- 
cent’s Kock, on the Gloucestershire 
bank of the river Avon, about a 
mile below Bristol, and within four 
of the Channel, or arm of the sea. 

The rock, from: which the hot 
spring issues, is a hard, compact, 
and very fine lime-stone, — inter- 
spersed with calcareous spar, and 
containing those transparent quartz. 
crystals, formerly much.esteemed, 
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and known by the name of Bristol | 
Stones. ny 

The Hotwell spring is a clear te- 
pid water, which rises to the quan- 
tity of forty gallons in a minute. 
When fresh, it is inodorous, and 
sends forth numerous air bubbles if 
poured into a glass. It is agree- 
able to the palate, but without any 
particular taste. Its specific gra- 
vity is 1.00077; from which it is 
evident, that it contains but a very 
small intermixture of foreign sub- 
stances, It is of a very moderate 
warmth, and the difference of tem- 
perature, as given by several obser- 
vers, may be partly owing to a slight 
variation in the heat of the spring 
itself, and partly to a difference in 
the thermometers. Dr. Carrick 
calculates its real temperature, as it 
is drunk at the pump, at 744°; and 
Dr. Norr states its highest point at 
76°; though we have, with a very 
accurate thermometer, in April, 
1798, found it to be only 72°. 

According to Dr. Carricx’s 
analysis, a. gallon of 231 cubic 
inches contains 30 inches of ¢ar-~ 
bonic acid, and three inches of com: 
mon air. By a farther analysis of 
Bristol ;water, by..evaporation to 
diyness, he obtained the following 
contents in the wine gallon: of 
muriated magnesia, 71 grains; mu- 
riated soda, 4; sulphated soda, 11!; 
selenite, 1145 and carbonated lime, 
13}; making 472: grains of solid 
contents, 

Dr. Nort, from one gallon of the 
water, obtained a residuum by eva- 
poration, which weighed 52 grains, 
On examination, he'found-it to con- 
tain, in various combinations, vitri- 
olic acid, aérial. (carbonic) acid, a 
peculiar gas, holding calx.in most 
intimate solution, marine salt in a 
large proportion, and. calcareous 
earthes foe 
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From these investigations of the 
Hotwell water it is evident, that 
the principal component parts are, 
a large proportion of carbonic acid 
gas, or fixed air; and a certain 
portion of magnesia, and lime in 
various combinations with the mu- 
riatic, vitriclic, and carbonic acids. 
‘The general inference is, that it is 
considerably pure for a natural 
fountain, as it contains no other 
solid matter than is found in almost 

all common spring water, and in 
less quantity, 

On account of these friseriddbeatt 
especially the carbonic acid gas, the 
Hotwell water is efficacious in pro- 
moting salutary hemorrhages in 
green sickness, as well as in the 
blind) hemorrhoids. It may be 
taken with advantage in obstruc- 
tions and weakness of the bowels, 
arising from habitual costiveness. It 
is one of the safest and most effica- 
cious remedies in neutralizing and 
sweetening the acrimony of the 
vitiated humours of debilitated and 
consumptive patients, as it is sup- 


posed to. pervade the most minute’ 


capillary vessels, and is well known 
to have a salutary effect on the first 
passages. Hence it has, for up- 
wards of a century, been justly 
considered as a specific in diabetes ; 
but it, in this disease, as well ag in 
heétic fevers in general, the water 
should disagree w with the stomach, 

as is frequently the case with per- 
sons who have impaired that organ 
by intemperance, or if there be 
room for the least apprehension of 
plethora, or a determination of the 


_ blood towards the breast and head, 


the use of it should not be attempt- 
ed, without proper advice. 

But the high reputation which 
this fountain has acquired, is chiefly 


‘in the eure of pulmonary consump- 


tion. From the number of unsuc- 


’ 
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cessful cases, however, among those 
who have used the Bristol water in 
this disease, many have denied any 
peculiar efficacy in this spring, supe- 
rior-to that of common water. Ex- 
perience has proved that it alleviates 
some of the most distressing symp- 
toms of this formidable disease ; 
and it is particularly efficacious in 
moderating the thirst, dry burning 
heat of the hands and feet, partial 
night-sweats, and hectical symp- 
toms. Hence, in the earlier stages 
of phthisis, this water may materi- 
ally contribute to the restoration of 
health, and even in the latter pe- 
riods, mitigate the disease, when 
the cure is doubtful, if not hope- 
less. 

The sensible effects of this water, 
when drunk warm and fresh from 
the spring, are, a gentle glow of the 
stomach, succeeded sometimes by a 
slight and transient degree of head- 
ach and giddiness. By a continued 
use, in most cases, itis diuretic, keeps 
the skin moist, and perspirable, and 
improves the appetite and health. 
Its effects on the bowels are vari- 
able. On the whole, a tendency to 
costiveness seems to be the more ge- 
neral consequence of a long course 
of this medicinal spring, and there- 
fore the use of a mild aperient 
is requisite. These effects, how- 
ever, are applicable only to inva- 
lids; for healthy persons, who taste 
the water at the fountain, seldom 
discover any thing in it but a de- 
eree of warmth, which distinguishes 
it from the common element, 

‘The season for the Hotwell is 
generally from the middle of May 
to October; but as the medicinal 
properties of the water continue the 
same throughout the year, the sum- 
mer months are preferred merely 
on account of the concomitant be- 
nefits of air andexercise, A gentle 

laxative 
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laxative is the only necessary pre- 


parative, previous to the use of the 
water, especially after a journey, 
by which the body is generally dis- 
posed tocostiveness. ‘l'wo or three 
days rest? ought to be taken after 
great fatigue, before this water.can 
be used with advantage. 

Early in the morning, and two 
hours before breakfast, is the most 
proper. time for employing this:wa- 
ter medicinally, when it is usual to 
take two glasses, spending about 
half an hour in gentle exercise 
between each dose.  ‘l'wo glasses 
are afterwards taken between break- 
fast and dinner ; and these are ge- 
nerally found to be sufficient in one 
day. ‘The size of the glass varies 
from a quarter to half a pint: 
latter is reckoned a full dose, 

Hedtical patients, however, should 
begin their dietetic course with a 
glass of ass’s milk, and gradually 
increase ‘the quantity from half ¢ a 
et to a pint. 

Those.with whom the tmteb dis 
agrees, when taken fasting, should 
begin with a quarter of a pint at a 
time, and take from four to six 
doses in the course of the day ; one 
dose about an hour before, and an- 
other an hour after a meal. 

If it operate as a cathartic, which 
is not uncommon in relaxed habits; 
a small dose of ipecacuanha, or if 
it occasion costiveness, a quantity 
of rhubarb and cream ‘of tartar, 
will be necessary to assist its ope- 
ration. In every case, it is best to 
drink it at the fountain-head, as its 
volatile particles easily escape. The 
exercis® of walking, or riding on 


horseback; itamiediately after taking 


theiavatery canbe: recommended to 


the robust only; for the infirm ré-, 


quite more géritle-exercise, such as' 
riding “in avcarriage,: “sailing: ina 
boat, and the like, Persons of a 


the. 
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very irritable habit should sit down 
fora quarter*of/an hour, after hav 
ing taken a draught of the watery. 
which may be increased: from’ ‘a 
quarter of a-pint to a pint, accord 
ing to circumstances. 

‘The Hotwell, though consider- 
ably higher than’ the. river Avon, 
is, however, so far affected by the 
spring tides, which rise in that 
river, that it becomes, in some de- 
gree, turbid. It is then not thought 
to be so efficacious; but, after twa 
hours pumping, the spring: gene- 
rally returns to its original purity. 

British Wines.—See Wine. 

» BROAD-CAST, a term in hus- 
bandry, used to denote a particular 
mode of sowing corn, pulse, tur- 
nips, clover; grasses, and most 
field-plants. When seeds are scat- 
tered over the surface of the ground’ 
by the hand, they are said to be 
sown in *broad+cast; by which, 
this method is distinguished from 
drilling; and hor'se-hoeing; or the 
new husbandry. 

The comparative merit of the 
drill and broad-cast has, by several’ 
experiments, been determined ‘in’ 
favour ofthe former. One of the’ 
most practical details on this sub- 
ject, was communicated to the So-: 
ciety for the Encouragement ‘of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Com») 
merce, by Mr) Boore, of Ather-* 
stone, who,*in the year 1789, ob+! 
tained ‘the gold medal. from: that: 
patriotic institution, as an acknow~' 
ledgment of his merit; in ascertain-' 
ing this interesting point, dt 

Mr: Boorse selected a piece. of 
cold clay land’ of twenty acres, four’ 
of which were drilled with four! 
bushels of wheat’; and, at the same 
time, four’ aeres " adjoining, of a’ 
similar) soil, were sown in’ the 
broad-east way; with ten bushels 
of the same grain. 
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; Inthe beginning'of Aprilj i788; 
the duilied wheat:rwas: first ;hoed,| 
and..again) in the/last week of | the 
same month; when the:broad-cast 
was also hoed, with hogs! of'a pra> 
per size for the, punpose, 

At harvest; the crops, were’ se- 
parately: reaped} and: threshed,. to: 
ascertdin the difference of each. 
produce. » That of the four-acres: 
drilled was one hundred and) nine- 
teen bushels, one gallon, and four 
pints; and the four, acres broad- 
cast, yielded, ninety-four.; bushels, 
two gallons, and four pints. Hence 
the difference in.favour, of the for- 
mer swasi;> twenty-four | /biishels, 
seven gallons; valued iat. fiye shil-i 
lings and; sixpence aibushel, , toge-: 
ther with six bushels of seed saved: 
bysdrilling, which cost seven: shil-: 
lings,» and | fourrpence .halfpenny a 
bushel, amounting. in the whole to: 
nine pounds one: shilling) and three. 
farthiniessd siiswcnitelb “eis bork 

ein this: sciiabadied experiment), 
a bushel of wheat produced. by the. 
broad+castrowas nearly »equal | in 
weight.to.a bushe). of that obtained 
trom the drill), Mr. GReemway, 
howéver, by anmexpériment, made 
imthe year: 3787, found) that »the: 
gram of his drilled erop,»was supe- 
rior to thatrof; his ‘bread-cast, not 
onlyin quantity-but)in quality, the 


former. weighing two /pounds per 


bushe| more, than the: latter; But; » 
as. his, broad-tast crop owas! not 
hoed,:it may: be fairly maferred;, that 


it. did not, arrive at. fallamatunityss 


either in consequence, of tig: ing | 


furys-done -.to .it-by. weedsj orifor 


want , of, the -soil, being; pulverized, 


by; the hoe. 


thod, in. the culture ef.turnips, was; 


ascertained, by Mr,.Dann, of Gil-, 


icv rand, the give medal. of 
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the Secietyradjudged to: him soe his 


successful experiment. 
On. the: 6th’ of July. 17805. the 
drilled four »acres of turnips, and, 
onthe: same day, in the same 
field; he sowed: two acres-broad- 
cast.“ Avvery. considerable differ- 
ence appeared: in, favour of «the 
drilled plants, from their first com- 
ing up; in: consequenceyof “which 
he sowed» no. more by broad-cast. 
The-drilled turnips were:ready for: 
hoeing five or six days: before those 
that»were sown broad-cast on the: 
same day, Besides drilled »tur+ 
nips»being less liable. toinyury frony 
frost, -and-less. ditheult’ to. hoe, - 
than .thosessown. by broad-cast, 
about, three-fitths of the seed used: 
inthe ‘latter method, are ssufficient ' 
for the ground when drilled. When: 
the. turnips »were geome; to matu- 
nty,) Mr.- Dawn. selected two 
perches from, each: of »thase culti- 
vated according to. the ‘different: 
methods before-mentioned, «and: 
fouind that the two, petches drill- 
ed, produced 494lb;5.. and . those» 
hroad-cast. only 446lb. 5 making,a- 
difference of 48h. in favaur. of Ah) 
former method.) #00) exit 
It must be'evident to the agris) 
culturist, that seed deposited from: 
on¢ and a half to three:inehes/deep 
inthe soil, will vegetate sooner,and ° 
grow. faster, than that sown onthe 
surface; which is seldom, buried. 
deeper than from ‘one quarter; of 
an.inch; to'an inch—at,a season, 
when moisture -is--particularly:ree+ 
quisite, for, the growth of the)plant.’, 
BROGGOLI,..a species) of :the;. 
Brassica, or, Cabbage-plant,; cul-. 
tivated -foer- the userof: thestable. | 
Ther ¢ areseveral kinds ef this plant; ; 


particularly the, purple;;the white, ; 


and the black br ocecoli,: bec but,the 


Roman, of; purple specie is vane 
#2 fey iets oy | Inp rh ab, le! 
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able:to‘alloothiers.'The seeds of this 
vegetableshould be sown abcut the 
latter end of May, or beginning of 
Juné, and) when the young plants 
have germinated eight leaves, they 
‘should. be. transplanted into beds. 
By this management, ‘towards’ the 
Jatter end of July they will be fit to 
be planted out in some well shel- 
tered piece of ground, at the dis- 
tance of afoot and a half in the 
rows, and two feet between each 
row. 
The soil) proper for broccoli. is 
rather light thamheavy. The brown, 
or black species, though inferior to 


the Roman,.is much hardier. It’ 


should be sown in» the middle of 
May, and planted about two feet 
and a half asunder. Naples broccoli 
has a) white head similar to the 
cauliflower, and is scarcely  distin- 
-- guishable from ‘it in flavour. | 
- According to Dr. Darwin, the 
¢ultivation of broccoli and cauli- 
flower nust be very similar, except 
as to the seasons of the year ; for 
theyare varieties of the same species, 
The following :direétions: for. the 
culture of this plant were transmit- 
ted to the Doctor by) Mr.'Ticus, 
of Ireland ; which, for their practi- 
cal utility, we shall lay before our 
readers. 

Broccoli may be so managed, as 
to. supply the table with a delicious 
and salutary vegetable during seven 
months of the year, namely, from 
the beginning of November till the 
end ‘of May. , For this ‘purpose, 
procure prime seed from Rome or 
Naples,» both for early. and late 
sowing,’ Sow at the cessation of 
the vernal snows, and repeat it 
once a month till the end of May, 
or longer. When three leaves ap- 
pear, transplant’ them; and when 
six leaves appear, transplant them 
asecond time, Afterwards in June, 


* 
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July, and August, transplant them: 

again. two! or three’ feet asunder, 

and let them remain. During Sep- 

tember and-Odober, the ground 

must be loosened, repeatedly clear- 

ed from weeds and stones, and the: 
plants earthed up, to preserve their 

roots from the frost, and to prevent 

their being injured by the equinoc- 

tial w.nds. Sprinkle the mould 

about them occasionally with water 

impregnated with dung. © Care’ 
should be taken to sow and plant 

them ata distance from hedges, 

trees, and walls. 

The head of the broccoli is gene- 
rally completed. in five or six days 
from its fist appearance, and should 
not be suffered to remain much! 
longer; the stalk may be boiled 
with the flower, but should be 
peeled before it is brought to the 
table. . 

Some kinds of Italian broccoli 
are said to produce bulbs at their 
roots; which are supposed to be for 
the purpose of supporting other 
stems. If such stalks appear, they 
should be broken off when the 
principal stem is transplanted. 

In order to obtain good seed of 
the Naples broccoli, a few of the 
largest heads of the earliest growth 
must be reserved to run up to seed. 
All the under shoots should be 
taken off from time to time as they. 

reut, leaving only the principal 
stem to produce flowers and seed. 
By this management, if no other 
species of cabbage be permit-' 
ted to: seed near the broccoli, its 
seeds will be as good as those im- 
ported, and the propagation of the 
plant may thus be continued for 
many years. 

BROME-GRASS, or Bromus, 
L. a genus of plants comprehend-. 
ing forty-six species, of which, ac- 
cording to Dr, WiTHERING, only 

nine, 
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nine, but, according to Dr. Smrra, 
twelve, are indigenous : the follow- 
ing three are the principal: 

1. The Secalinus, or Smooth Rye 
Brome-grass; the-Polymorphus of 
Wrrsarerine; which is not rare in 
Norfolk, and grows near Edwin's 
Ford, Caermarthenshire, among the 
winter corn; with panicle expand- 
ing, husks naked, seeds distinc, 
awns shorter than the blossom, not 


quite straight; it flowers in July. . 


Cattle are fond of this grass, the 
seeds of whiclt are prevalent among 
rye, in a considerable proportion, 
and when ground with the latter 
for bread, not only render it black- 
ish, but produce a narcotic or stu- 
pifying effe€&.—From its flower- 
bundies, as BzecusTern informs 
us, a beautiful green dye may be 
easily extracted. 

®. The mollis, or Soft Brome- 
erass, Lob-grass or Oat-grass, is 
mostly found growing in corn- 
fields, though sometimes in mea- 
dows, pastures, hedge-banks, and 
even on walls: panicle rather up- 
right; leaves very soft and woolly ; 
awn about the length of the blos- 
som; flowers in May and June.— 
BscusTEIn affirms that this plant 
affords a very agreeable fodder to 
all kinds of cattle, and that it de- 
serves to be cultivated on sandy 
lands, as being well adapted to 
consolidate the soil, But its me- 
tits and demerits, in an agricultural 
view, are not sufficiently ascer- 
4ained. Mr. Swayne says, that 
it is a troublesome weed in corn- 
fields, and therefore disliked by 
farmers ; while it is of little value 
in pastures and mowing grounds, 
where it generally sheds its seed 
before the time of mowing, and 
produces very few root-leaves. - 

3. The pinnatus (Festuca pin- 
nata, L.) or Spiked Heath Brome- 
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grass, is found growing on heaths, 
and firlds of a calcareous soil, par- 
ticularly in Yorkshire, Oxfordshire, 
and Kent: its straw undivided ;. 
spikets alternate, nearly sitting; 
cylindrical, somewhat awned: it 
flowers in July.—This grass is 
much relished by cattle of every 
description, but especially by sheep 
and goats. é 
It deserves to be remarked, with 
respect to the different species of 
brome-grass, that, though they may 
be allowed to grow in meadows and 
pasture-grounds, their seeds should 
not be suffered to mingle with corn. 
To extirpate this noxious weed from 
rye and wheat-grounds, the farmer 
will find it his interest to employ 
(as is frequently done on the Con+ 
tinent) young people, or even chil- 
dren, in early weeding, Such an 
expedient ‘should be particularly 
adopted, when the crop of a pro- 
mising field of wheat is intended 
for seed-corn; as, by this precau~ 
tion, not only the land may be 
cleared of the pernicious roots, 
but the farther propagation of this 
weed will be effectually prevented. 
Lastly, the seeds of brome-grass, 
when mixed with corn, render it 
much lighter, and consequently of 
less value to those who purchase 
and sell grain by weight. 
BRONZE, a metallic compound 
of copper and tin, to which zinc 
and other substances are sometimes 
added. It is hard, brittle, sonor~ 
‘ous, and specifically heavier than 
the metals of which it is composed. 
M. Titer, in his memoir con- 
cerning the ductility of metals, ob- 
serves, that in bronze the colour 
of the copper is totally disguised by 
that of the tin, even though the 
proportion of the former be four-. 
fifths to that of the latter: ‘This 
compound is much more fusible 
than 
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than copper alone, and less liable 
to be covered with verdigrise. 

From the properties here enu- 
merated it appears, that bronze is 
well calculated for the casting of 
bells, cannons, statues, and other 
works exposed to the air and wea- 
ther. 

Bronze-colour, in imitation of 
the metal, is much used by the 
colourmen of Paris, who prepare 
two sorts of it, namely, the red 
bronze, and the yellow or golden: 
the latter is made solely of the very 
finest and brightest copper-dust ; 
the former is prepared of the same 
material, by adding a small propor- 
tion of well pulverized red ochre. 
-Both are applied, with varnishes, 
to the outside of substances, as 
gold leaves are in gilding. But, to 
prevent it from turning green, the 
bronzed work should, as soon as 
laid on, be carefully dried over a 
chafing-dish. 

Brooding. See HatTcHine. 

BROOK, a little river, or small 
current of water. It is distin- 
guished from a river by this cir- 
cumstance, that in general it has 
a current only at particular seasons, 
whereas a river flows throughout 
the year. 

Considerable damage is some- 


times occasioned by the overflow ' 


of brooks, in consequence of sud- 
den and heavy falls of rain. An 
inundation is caused. by.a stoppage 
of the water in its course, which 
prevents it from running off as fast 
as it comes in; consequently, if 
the channe} for the efflux be larger 
than that for the influx, the water 
will not overflow the banks. Thus, 
by opening the channel of the river 
Welland, at Harborough, in Lei- 
cestershire, to a considerable dis- 
tance below the bridge, the river 
has never since overflowed the 
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town, as it formerly did after sud- 


den rain. | 

The legislature has enforced the 
clearing of. the channels of brooks 
near turnpike-roads, by enacting, 
that the commissioners shall cive 
notice in writing, to the overseers 
of the highways, of the several pa- 
rishes through which such brooks 
or rivers: flow, to open their re- 
spective channels, that the water 
may have free passage. ; 

BROOK - LIME, the Veronica 
Beccabunga, 1. a species of Sprnp- 
WELL, growing in slow, shallow 
streams, and near springs that sel- 
dom freeze. The whole of this 
perennial plant is smooth and suc- 
culent; the stem creeping; the 
leaves are egg-shaped, flat, ser- 
rated with glands; the blossoms, 
which are blue, appear in June and 
July.— We have mentioned it as 
one of the neglected vegetables, 
which may occasionally be used for 
culinary purposes, and particularly 
as a salad. 

BROOM, the Common, or Spar- 
tium scoparium, L. an indigenous 
plant, very common on sandy pas- 
tures and heaths, and requiring no 
particular description. When grow- 
ing of a large size, the broom de- 
serves a piace among our flowering 
shrubs, on account of the profusion 
of its gold-coloured blossoms. | Its 
use is very extensive, not only in 
domestic economy, but likewise in 
the arts, and in medicine. Although 
this vegetable is chiefly employed 
for making brooms, thatehing 
houses, and covering stacks in pre- 
ference to straw, as it more readily 
admits the air into the stack, and 
equally well secures it from rain ; 
yet it also serves.as a substitute for 
the oak-bark, in the tanning of 
leather; for which purpose both 
the twigs and branches are usefully’ 

employed, 
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employed. The old wood of the 


common broom furnishes the cabi- 


- met-maker with most beautiful 


materials for veneering. In some 


places, the tender branches of this. 


plant are mixed with hops in brew- 
ing; but we doubt’ whether they 
are wholesome, as it is affirmed 
that sheep become intoxicated by 


browsing upon them. The flower- 


buds may be preserved as pickles, 
and eaten instead of capers. From 
the roasted seeds, a kind of coffee 
bas been made. hy the house-wife, 
theugh of inferior taste to. that 
obtained from the roots of the car- 
rat, beet, suceory, &c. 

‘The macerated bark of the broom 
has been found. sufficiently fibrous 
and elastic, to be manufactured 
inte cloth.—A tolerably pure alka- 
Tine salt is produced by barning the 
whole plant. 

In proof of the medicinal proper- 
ties of this vegetable, Dr. Mzap 
relates the ease ef a dropsical per- 
son, who was recovered by taking 
half a pint of the decoction of green 
hroom-tops, with a spoontul of 
whole mustard seed, every, morn- 
ing and evening. The patient had 
heen tapped three times, and had 
tried the usual remedies to no pur- 
pose. Dr. WirHerrinec, on this 
occasion, observes, that an infusion 
of the seeds, drunk freely, has been 
known to produce similar. happy 
effects; but whoever expects such 
benefit to follow in every dropsical 
case, will be greatly deceived. He 
has known them, succeed in one 
case that was truly deplorable; but 
out of a great number of trials fairly 
made, this proved. to be the only 
instance, in which the medicine 
had a good effect. A strong lixivium 


_afthe ashes was used inthe Swedish 


army, in the year 1759, for the cure 
ef dropsies consequent to a catar- 
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rhal epidemic fever. The urine be- 
came plentiful, and the patients : 
were soon restored. 

Broom, the Spanish, or Sparti= 
um junceum, I. an exotic shrub, 
which may be easily cultivated in 
our climate, by sowing it either in 
the spring or autumn: but as the 
plants will not succeed when re- 
moved after attaining a large size, 
they should be transplanted before 
they are two years old.—The twigs 
are employed for basket-work, and 
the flowers attord a plentiful supply 
of food for bees: hence the culture 
of this shrab is recommended. near 
bee-hives. 

BROOM-+GRASS. 
GRASS. ) 

BROTH, a liquor in which the 
flesh of animals has been. boiled; 
and which is rendered palatable by 


See Brome- 


. the addition of herbs, &c. If other 


ingredients be used, such as rice, - 
pearl-barley, oat-meal, &c. it is. 
then generally called soup. 

We have already, in the article 
Berr-rLa, pointed out the com-) 
mon error, that troth is more easily 
digested than sold food. | And 
though we are countenanced in this. 
opinion by. the most enlightened 
physicians of the age, yet, we. 
fear, that old customs and deep- 
rooted prejudices will continue to 
prevail, while supported by | so. 
many old women, beside those 
of the Faculty. Perhaps nothing: 
but experimental conviction. of the 
contrary, can produce a change of 
sentiments imbibed with the mo- 
thers milk. Mutton-broth, veal- 
broth, and chicken-broth, are such ° 
comfortable things, when the ap- 
petite is disordered, and the sto-. 
mach fastidious, that they are ge- 
nerally administered in all states of » 
fever, without any regard to the 
nature of the disease, or the cone. 

stitution, 
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stitution of the patient. In this 
preposterous manner, the stomach 
is inundated, and the bowels are 
drenched, till all their tone and 
Vigour are irrecoverably destroyed. 
Indeed, from the slight degree of 
attention paid to the subject of 
diet, an accurate observer may be 
led to conclude, that the stomach 
is destined for a certain time to 
serve the purpose of a laboratory, 
where the eftect of medicines is to 
be ascertained, before the vessel to 
be ‘used in this chemical process 
has acquired sufficient vigour to 
withstand the attack. Yet such is 
the infatuation of the multitude, 
that they would rather encourage 
the prosperous commerce in eme- 
tics and purgatives, than listen to 
suggestions, which tend to con- 
fute spurious notions; and, by 
correcting their former errors, 
would eventually deprive them of 
many favourite cups and dishes. 
Thus, we are not vain enough to 
- flatter ourselves with producing 
such a change on the- prevailing 
manner of living, as to banish 
either teas or broths to their pro- 
per places—the apothecaries’ shops ; 
and to substitute in their reom, 
more wholesome articles of nutri- 
ment; though we are firmly per- 
_suaded, from reason and daily ex- 
perience, that the physical order 
of things has also been perverted in 
the present age, and that the swal- 
lowing of drugs is not a primary, 
but a secondary, objeét in the cure 
of diseases. 

To return from this digression, 
which every friend of suffering hu- 
manity will readily excuse, we 
shall give a few direétions for pre- 


paring broths from other sub-' 


stances, beside those made of but- 
‘cher’s meat. 


Artificial Broth, Dr, Darwix 
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observes, that all the mushrooms 
which are cooked at our tables, as 
well as the ketchup made by pre- 
serving their juices in salt and wa- 
ter, possess an animal flavour. In 
proof of this, the following cir- 
ctumstance may be adduced, which 
occurred in a family of invalids, 
who frequently wanted weak broth: 
the sagacious cook-maid repeatedly 
deceived them, by administering a 
mixture of thin gruel with a small 
quantity of good ketehup, adding 
only a little salt, and a few shred- 

leaves of parsley. | 
Fish-broth, though nourishing, 
is by no means equal to that made 
of wholesome butcher’s meat. Af- 
ter separating the heads of fish, 
gutting, and carefully cleansing 
them from the gail, put them into 
an earthen pipkin, or a tin sauce- 
pan, and cover them with water; 
from half an inch to one inch above 
their surface, accordingly as. the 
broth is intended to be weak or 
strong. Onions, parsley, or celery, 
may be added at pleasure, and the 
whole’ should be seasoned with 
pepper and salt. After simmering 
the fish over a gentle fire, till they 
fall to pieces, add a proportionate 
lump of fresh butter well floured ; 
when this is dissolved, and the li- 
quor strained from the bones, the 
broth is ready for the table; and 
may be eaten with bread, either 
toasted or plain. The fish best adapt- 
ed tor making this palatablesoup, are 
macxerel, perch, roach, dace, gud- 
geons, bleak, or minnows. And — 
though we do not recommend the 
preparation of such liquid dishes as 
eligible, either in point of health 
or economy, yet as’ fish in many 
places, especially near the sea- 
coast, are of easy purchase, they 
may occasionally serve as good sub- 
stitutes for more solid animal food, 
for 
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for which we have lately submitted 
to pay an exorbitant and unreason- 
able price. 

Broth for horses, was formerly 
considered as an useful medicine 
for these noble animals, especially 
in all complaints of the bowels, or 
the colic. Some farriers also com- 
mended the use of broth made of 
tripe, on account of its mucila- 
ginous quality, in fevers and other 
distempers, which prevent a horse 
from feeding. From later and more 
accurate observations, however, it 
appears that liquid @zimal food, 
being contrary to their nature, is 
pernicious to granivorous creatures, 
and may generate such disorders as 
cannot be easily remedied. The 
use of brotk should therefore be 
confined to the administration of 
clysters. when a horse is costive : 
thus, by injecting two or three 
quarts of a fat and emollient de- 
coction, prepared either of tripe or 
other intestinal substances contain- 
ing fatty matter, the crude visci- 
dities of the bowels may be re- 
lieved. If the guts be very full, so 
as to. require a strong stimulus, 
more or less common salt may be 
added to the clyster, without which 
the operation will seldom succeed, 

BRUISES, or contusicns, being 
frequently neglected at first, may 
produce consequences more alarm- 
ing than those of wounds. Blows 
received on the head, pit of the 
stomach, hip, or the knee, are the 
most dangerous. A violent inflam- 
mation, in consequence, of injured 
nerves, or the destruction. of blood 
wessels, often occasions the merti- 
fication of those parts, which the 
most skilful treatment cannot re- 
trieve, if the accident be neglected 
for many hours or days. Instead, 
therefore, of Jistening to officious 
old women, or neighbours, an ex- 


ee 


perienced surgeon ought instantly 
to be consulted. We know a re- 
cent melancholy instance, of a most 
promising youth, who, when study- 
ing physic at Edinburgh, was so 
improvident as to sufter a slight 
contusion on the knee to pass un- 
noticed; which, however, proved 
fatal to him a week after the acei- 
dent, 

When the contusion is slight, 
fomentations with lukewarm vine- 
gar and water, repeatedly applied 
to the part, will generally relieve 
it; but if it be of a more serious 
nature, either decoctions of the 
German leopard’s bane (Aruice 
montana, L.) or arquebusade wa- 
ter (see p. 103), may be. pre- 
ferably used.—Dr. BucHawn in- 
forms us, that he has often seen 
cataplasms of fresh cow-dung ap- 
plied to violent contusions occa- 
sioned by blows, falls, bruises, &c. 
and never knew them fail to have a 
good effect. In more violent cases 
of this nature, the patient’s diet 
and regimen onght to be in every 
respect similar to that suggested 
under the head of INFLAMMATION, 

Bruises of dogs, which they of- 
ten receive either in hunting, or by 
other accidents, may be cured, ac- 
cording to Professor BRADLEY, in 
the following manner: If a bruise 
appear externally, anoint the swell- 
ing with a decoction of chickweed 
and groundsel, boiled in strong 
ale; which will assuage the pain, 
and reduce the tumor: but, if it 
be a wound, cut away the hair, and 


‘cover it with a plaster made of 


equal quantities of the roots of 
great comfrey, mehilot, and oi] of 
roses. <As the latter, however, 


‘might be too expensive an ingre- 
g 


dient, we recommend either to sub- 
stitute a Kittle of the spirit of turpen- 
tine, or more simply, to lay two or 

three 
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three folds of the common black, 
adhesive plaster on the injured 
part, immediately after, the acci- 
dent, so as to prevent bleeding, and 
to exclude the air. But, if there 
be reason to suspect that_ the 
bruise is inward, give the dog a 
drench, composed of a pint of new 
milk, and a quarter cf an ounce of 
spermaceti. ' 

Bruises on the withers of a Horse, 
arise. from pinches of the saddle, 
and from want of care, often im- 
posthumate, and turn. fistulous. 
Such tumors may be bathed three 
or four times a day with warm 
vinegar; and if this application 
proves ineffectual, either an ounce 
of the oil of vitriol, or half an ounce 
of white vitriol, dissolved in a little 
water, should be mixed with a 
quart of vinegar, which makes an 
excellent repellent lotion, and will 
frequently prevent the formation of 
an abscess. But when the swel- 
ling is attended with heat, smarting, 
and little watery pimples, the fol- 
lowing mixture may be preferably 
applied: take two-ounces of crude 
sal ammoniac, boiled in a quart of 
lime-water; or, instead of these,.a 
handful of wood, or pearl-ashes, 
boiled in common water; pour off 
the decoétion, when settled, and 
mix it with half a pint of spirit of 
wine; anoint the parts afterwards 


with lintseed oil, or elder oint- 


ment, to soften and smooth the 
skin. 

In critical swellings, however, 
the repelling method must be 
avoided, and the swelling relieved 
by suppurating poultices. These 
tumors ought never to be opened 
‘before they are ripe, but suffered 
to break of themselves ; otherwise 
the whole sore will be spongy, dis- 
charge a bloody ichor, and soon 
degenerate into an ulcer. The 
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openings, however, may be enlarg- 
ed, and the lips pared away, that 
the dressings may be easily applied, 
taking care to avoid the ligament, 
Which runs along the neck to the 
withers, If a suppuration appears 
on the opposite side, let, it be treat- 
ed in the same manner. The open- 
ings should incline downward, to 
let the matter flow out easily. If 
the bones are foul, they must be 
dressed with tincture of myrrh, till 
they scale off, When the fungus 
is very troublesome, and the matter 
discharged is oily, yellow, and vis- 
cid, pledgets soaked in the follow- 
ing preparation will be found be- 
neficial: take of blue vitriol, dis- 
solved in a pint of water, half an 
ounce ; oil of turpentine, and rec- 
tified spirit of wine, of each four 
ounces; white wine vinegar, six 
ounces ; oil of vitriol, and Aigyp- 
tiacum, of each two ounces. Let 
this be made hot, and the pledgets 
soaked in it, and then immediately 
applied to the-part affected, taking 
care to bathe the swelling round it 
with spirit of wine and vinegar. 
When the cavities are fistulous, the 
callosities must be cut out with a 
knife, where it can be done conye- 
uently, and the remainder be de- 
stroyed by corrosives. 

BRUSH, a domestic implement, 
consisting generally of a collection 
of hairs or bristles, fastened in a 
frame of wood, bone, or lyory ; 
with, or without a handle; and 
used for various purposes. ‘This 
simple manufacture is capable of 
great improvement; as we seldom 
meet with brushes, the hair of 
which is so firmly cemented, or 
otherwise secuied in the frame, ag 


to ensure their constant use, until: 


the hair itself is worn out by me- 

chanical fri@ion. We shall, un- 

der the head of Cemunz, commu- 
nicate 
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nicate afew hints for remedying this 
defect. : 
Flesh-brush, an instrument fre- 
quently employed for increasing 
the circulation of the fluids in lan- 
guid habits, especially in paralytic 
and rheumatic cases, in order to 
relieve pain and uneasiness of the 


skin. Although we do not depre-_ 


cate; but rather strongly recom- 
mend, friction to the aged’and se- 
dentary in particular, ‘yet we are 
of opinion that this simple and use- 
ful operation may be performed 
with equa] ease, and more atten- 
tion to cleanliness, by a piece of 
flannel, than by a flesh-brush ; be- 
cause the perspirable matter ad- 


 hering to each hair ofthe latter, 1s 


thus spread from one part of the 
body to another: whereas the for- 
mer may be frequently turned, and 
afterwards washed, as often as is 


necessary. 


Stomach-brush, a curious instru- 
ment which excited considerable 
attention about the middle of the 
last century. It was invented by 
the ancient physicians, but again 
brought forward by the surgeons 
of France and Germany, with a 
view to scower or cleanse the 


stomach, or remove foreign bodies 


fallen down the fauces and gullet. 
It consists of a piece of sponge 
fastened to a long whale-bone 
probe; or is composed of soft hair, 
formed into a fascicle by twisted 
brass or steel-wire, the handle or 
stem of which may be invested 


with silk or thread. Previous to- 


its application, the patient drinks a 
small draught of warm water ; then 
the brush, being moistened in some 
convenient liquor, is introduced 
into the gullet, and slowly pro- 
truded into the stomacn, by twist- 


ing round its wire-handle. We 
doubt, however, whether many of 
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our readers would submit’ to’ this 
painful operation, which we lave 
mentioned here, on thé authority of 
the Gentleman's Magazine for De- 
cember 1750; ‘where @ medical 
correspondent farther advises the 
opefator to draw the’ handle of 
this: brush wp and down it the 
stomach, and through the cso- 
phagus, ike the sucker in’a sy- 
rings, till'it be, at length, Wholly 
extratted.”’ He farther sugsetts the 
nifty of plentifal dhinkiss, while 
the brush is at work, and so Tag’ as 
any foul matters’ are’ dischatged: 
Those. readers who incline to try 
the experimént (which probably no 
modern surgeon would vecommend, 
unless’ for removing material ob- 
structions in the throat, &¢!) will 
find a cut of this instrument in the 
work above-mentioned :’ and” the 
candid author of that paper’ con- 
cludes with ‘saying, that thoteh 
this contrivance, is greatly extolled, 
and said to prolong life to a. great 
age, especially if pra€tised once a 
week, fortnight, or nionth;> ‘yet 
there are very few instances’ of: its 
happy effects; probably because it 
has been tried by few.—See GuL- 
LET and WINDPIPE. Py ise 
Tooth-brush.—Many complaints 
prevail concerning the imperfect 
manner in which these instruments 
are manufactured: We shall not 
presume to offer any advice to the 
mechanic ; having, in this respect, 
uniformly deprecated the use of 
either brushes or sponges, Regard- 


less of vulgar prejudices, we venture 


to recommend. the application ‘of 
thé small finger to the gums, when 
there are no interstices between the 
teeth; or the use of a soft piece of 
calico: the former is a natural 


‘instrument, not liable to hurt the 


gums, as it has the advantage of 
being soft and pliable; and, by 
fecling 
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feeling the least pressure Ot resist- 
ance, Will have no tendency to in- 
jure the teeth or gums. Nothing, 
therefore, but injudicious delicacy 


can oppose this simple substitution. 
BRUTE, a general name for all 


animals, except mankind. Among 


brutes, the monkey kind bears the 
nearest resemblance to the human 
race, both in external shape, and in- 
ternal organization. Investigations 
relative to the stru€ture and econo- 
my of brutés, form the subje&t of 
whatiscalled Comparative Anatomy. 

The essential characteristics of 
brutes, by which they may be dis- 
tinguished from man, have attract- 
éd the attention of many philoso- 
phers. By some, a brute is de- 
fined to be an animal not risible, or 
a living creature incapable of laugh- 
ter; by others a mute animal. The 
peripatetics allowed to brutes a 
sensitive power, but denied them 
arationalone. The Platonists con- 
sidered them as possessed of reason 
and understanding ; though, in a 
degree less pure and refined than 
that of man,. Descartes main- 
tained that brutes are mere inani- 
mate machines, destitute not only 
ef reason, but of all thought and 
perception; and that their aCtions 
are only consequences of the exqui- 
site méchanism of their bodies. 
‘This opinion was probably adopted 
by Descartzs with a view to ob- 
viate two objections ot great mag- 
nitude; one, against the immortality 
of the souls of brutes, if they be 
allowed to have any; the other, 
‘against the goodness of God, in suf- 
fering creatures which had never sin+ 
ned to be subjeé to so many mi- 
series, ‘The Cartesian system is far 
from being conclusive, because, 
even admitting the arguments in 


its favour, to their utmost extent, ' 
it only establishes the possilility of - 
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brutes béing inanimate, and that 
the power of God is capable of pro-. 


ducing various actions from inani-> 


mate machines, but by no means 
proves that he actually has done so; 
besides which, it is defective, be- 
cause it has no limits, as by the Car- 
tesian method of arguing, every 
man might prove his neighbour to 
be an inanimate machine, as well 
as a brute. | : 

The most rational opposers of 
the Cartesian system, maintain that 
brutes are endowed with a principle 
of sensation, though of an inferior 
nature to ours. From this subject 
many disputes have originated ; 
some persons insisting that the soul . 
in brutes is merely sensitive, and 
that they are entirely destitate of 
reason and understanding; others, 
that they not only possess the power 
of reason, but employ it. to greater 
advantage than men do. © That 
brutes are endowed only with. sen- 
sation, and are destitute of all power 
of reasoning, or reflelion, cannot . 
be maintained upon good grounds, 
nor can it be asserted that. their 
actions proceed entirely from in- 
stint. It is proved by numerous 
instances, that education will over- 
come many of the natural instin¢ts 
of brutes, which could never be'the 
case, if they were absolutely inca- 
pable of reflection. On the other 
hand, it is certain, that no brute 
has ever yet been. sufficiently qua- 
lified by instruétions, either to un- 
derstand the use of fire, or to under- 
take the management of that ele- 
ment; a circumstance that alone 


seems to imply a total defect of 


rationality. 

There is a very ingenious treatise 
on this subject, published by the late 
Prof. Beremann, entitled “ Re-, 
seatches designed to shew what 
the Brutg Animals certainly are not, 

Bb bes and 
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and also wliat they probably are.” 
He proves that they are not ma- 
chines, without, however, consi- 
dering them as beings whose ac- 
tions are directed to moral ends, or 
as accountable creatures, subject to 
_ future rewards or punishments. 


That brutes are capable of reflec-- 


tion and sentiment, and are suscep- 
tible of the kindly as well as the 
irascible passions, independently ef 
sexual attachment and natural af- 
fection, is evident, from the various 
instances of regard and gratitude 
daily observable in different ani- 
mals, particularly the dog: of these 
and other sentiments, such as pride 
and glory, many surprizing and in- 
dubitable proofs are exhibited by the 
ELEPHANT, of which we shall give 
some account in its proper place. 

But, besides the qualities above 
alluded to, certain animals seem, 
on many occasions, to be inspired 
witha kind of presentiment, with re- 
spect to events unforeseen by the ra- 
tional beings whom they concern ; 
and various instances of this faculty 
may probably occur to the recollec- 
tion of most of our readers. 

By Divine Revelation, brutes are 
held out to us as objects of mercy : 
nothing, therefore, can be a ‘greater 
reproach to human nature, than 
cruelty towards dumb and helpless 
animals. Of the different species 
of cruelty, none was more general 
in the metropolis than that of bul- 
Jock-hunting ; but it is to be hoped 
thatby thelate legal enaétments, to- 
gether with the vigilance of the ma- 
gistracy, this barbarous practice will 
at length be entirely suppressed; 

BRYONY, the Wuire, or more 
properly, the Rep-perrizp Brx- 
ony, or Wild-wine; the Bryonia 
alba or dioica, 1, is a native plant, 
growing in many parts of England, 
under hedges and thickets. The 
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root is perennial, large, often a foot 
in circumference; the stem is se- 
veral yards in length; the leaves 
nearly hand-shaped ; the flowers of 
a yellowish green colour, appearing 
in May and June ; and the fruit is a 
smooth red berry, containing five 
or six seeds. Some curious per- 
sons have a method of carving 
these roots into human figures, and 
selling them as mandrakes; but 
this useful produétion may be con- 
verted to much better purposes. 
By long steeping, and cleansing in 
several waters, the roots may ulti- 
mately be deprived of all their acri- 
mony and bitterness, so as to af- 
ford a tolerable flour; from which 
(if credit be due to the late Rey. 
Dr.Boumer, senior of the Univer- 


sity of Wittenberg, in Saxony), M. 


Moranp has prepared both starch 
and bread. 

Although this is generally consi- 
dered as one of the poisonous na- 
tive vegetables, yet there is reason 
to believe that, especially in sum- 
mer, when the bitter juice has in a 
great measure ascended from the 
root to the stalk and branches, it 
may usefully be converted into 
bread: and as it grows to a prodi- 
gious size, alittle trouble would be 
Well rewarded.—_-Mr. Ho.uerrar 
states, that two or three of the ber- 
ries have been eaten without any 
observable effect. 

Bryony-root is purgative and 
acrid: its smell, when fresh, is 
strong and disagreeable; its taste 
nauseously bitter. In spring, it 
abounds with a thin, milky juice, 
which is so sharp as speedily to 
excoriate the skin; but a great 
part of the acrimony, and almost 
the whole of the scent, is lost by 
drying. In summer, the root is 
less juicy, and weaker both in 
smell and taste. An extraét pre- 

| . pared 
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pared in water, acts more mildly, 
and with greater safety, than the 
Yoot in substance. When given 
in a quantity from half a dram to 
a dram, or half an ounce of it in- 
fused in wine, it proves a gentle 
purgative, and likewise operates 
powerfully by urine. Hence small 
doses of its milky juice have been 
strongly recommended by Brr- 
crus, for dropsical and asthmatic 
complaints. A cold. infusion of 
the root, in water, is externally 
used in rheumatic pains, or the 
sciatica. In the form of a cata- 
plasm, it proves a most powerful 
discutient. DecoGions made with 
one pound of the fresh root, are 
the best purgatives for horned 
cattle. In short, observes Dr. 
WitTHERING, the active virtues of 
this plant entitle it to more at- 
tention than is bestowed on it at 
resent. 

- BRYONY, the Brack, orthe Bry- 
ony lady-seal, the Tamus communis, 
L. is also a native of England. It 
has a large root, sending forth se- 
veral stems, Jarge heart-shaped, 
‘dark-green leaves; greenish flow- 
ers, aud red berries. it blows 
from May to August, and is fre- 
quently found under hedges. Ac- 
cording to Dr. WiruHeErine, its 
young shoots are good eating, when 
dressed like asparagus ; but horses 
refuse to eat the plant. Its root is 
like that of the white bryony, 
acrid and stimulating. 

The several exotic species of the 
bryony, as the Africana, the race- 
mosa, With a red olive-shaped fruit, 
the Cretica, or spotted bryony of 
Crete, the variegata, or American 
bryony, merit cultivation, on ac- 
count of their beautiful appearance, 
when full of fruit. 

BUCK-BEAN, or Menyanthes, 
L,. a genus of plants, comprising 
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four species, of which two are 
natives : ) 

1. The trifoliata, or marsh tre- 
foil, water trefoil, marsh cleaver, 
or trefoil buck-bean: it grows in 
moist, marshy places, in many 
parts of Britain, and its very beau- 
tiful flowers appear in June and 
July. This useful plant. is, ac- 
cording to BecusTEin, a very 
agreeable fodder to cattle: its cul- 
tivation is therefore recommend- 
ed, for improving marshy lands. 
Dr. WiTHERING informs us that 
cows, horses, and swine refuse 
it. From experiments made at 
Upsal, in Sweden, it appears that 
though goats eat it, sheep will not 
always relish its leaves ; which, by 
some persons, are smoked instead 
of tobacco. Itis farther asserted. 
by others, that such sheep as have 
a relish for the marsh trefoil are, 
by eating it, cured of the rot. 

In Lapland, the powdered roots 
of this plant are converted into 
bread, which, however, is not very 
palatable: and the country people 
of West-Gothland, in Sweden, em-= 
ploy it for imparting a bitter to ale; 
for which purpose two ounces are 
equally efficacious as one pound of 
hops. 

Dr. Darwin also recommends 
these leaves as a substitute for 
hops; and adds, that they might be 
equally wholesome and palatable. 
In dyeing they afford, according 
to BecHSTEIN, a green and yellow 
colour. : | 

An infusion of the leaves is ex= 
tremely bitter, and is prescribed in 
rheumatisms and dropsies: one 
dram of them, in powder, both 
purges and vomits; and is occa- 
sionally given as a vermifuge. Dr. 
Lewis considers the Menyanthes 
as a powerful aperient and deob- 
struent, promoting the fluid secre~ 
Bbh2 tions, 
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tions. It has of late gained great 
reputation in scorbutic and scro- 
phulous disorders. Inveterate af- 
fections of the skin, have been 
cured by an infusion of the leaves 
taken’ at proper intervals, to the 
quantity of a pint in twenty-four 
hours, and continued for several 
weeks.—BorRHAAVE cured him- 
self of the gout, by drinking the 
juice of this plant mixed with whey. 
Stubborn facts, like this, require 
great authorities. 

2. The nympheoides, or fringed 
buck-bean, or Jesser yellow water- 
lily, growing in large ditches and 
slow streams. Lord Lewisnam 
found it in the Thames, near Wal- 
ton-bridge; and it has also been 
discovered in a lake, at Castle- 
Howard, Yorkshire. The leaves 
of this species are heart-shaped at 
the base, rounded at the end, some- 
times spotted, about two inches 
jong, and swim on the water. Its 
fine yellow blossoms appear in July 
and August. . 

BecustTEIn relates, that the in- 
habitants of Japan, where the 
fringed buck-bean is also indige- 
nous, eat it as a pickle, simply 
prepared with salt; or, after sim- 
‘mering it in water, and removing 
the impurities from the top, they 
use it in broths. . 

BUCK-THORN, or Rhamnus, 
LL. a numerous genus of plants, 


consisting of 48 species, of which 


only two are indigenous, namely, 
1. The catharticus, or purging 
buckthorn, a shmb. growing in 
woods and hedges, very common 
in Shropshire. It attains, if culti- 
vated, the height of 16 feet, flow- 
ers in May and June, and its fruit 
ripens about,Michaelmas. Goats, 
sheep, and horses, eat thé leaves, 
but cows refuse them. In our 
markets, the fruit of the black- 
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berry bearing alder, and the dog- 
berry tree, have lately been substi-. 
tuted for those of the buck-thorn. | 
But this species of fraud may be 
easily discovered by opening the 
berries; for the genuine kind have 
generally four seeds, those of the 
alder two, and those of the dog- 
berry only one. Besides, buck- 
thorn berries alone, when bruised. 
on white paper, give it a green 
tint. The wood of this shrub is, 
one of the finest for turnery, pro- 
duced in this climate, as it some- 
times grows to a size of six or 
eight inches in diameter. From 
the juice of the unripe berries, with 
alum, a yellow; and from the ripe 
ones, a fine green dye is obtained : 
the bark also strikes a yellow and 
brown-red colour. The juice of 
the unripe berries is of the colour 
of saffron, and is used for staining 
maps or paper: that of the ripe © 


berries is the sap-green of minia- 


ture painters, and is much esteem- 
ed; but if they are gathered late in 
autumn, the juice is purple. 

BecustTxin remarks, that the 
book-binders in Germany extraét 
this colour by mixing the fresh 
juice with deep-red, or violet li- 
quids, with which they dye the 
most beautiful sorts’ of paper and 
leather. 

In medicine, buck-thorn berries 
have long been esteemed, and a 
syrup prepared from them is still 
kept in the apothecaries’ shops, 
though seldom prescribed; as it oc- 
casions much sickness and griping; 
In a late Latin treatise, published 
by Dr. J. G. Koxs, of Erlang, 
1794, the bark of the buck-thorn 
is much recommended as a mild, 
cheap, and efficacious remedy, in 
every respect preferable to the ber- 
ries. After being exposed to the 
air, or soaked in water, this bark 

soon. 
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soon assumes a yellow, orange 
colour. It contains a considerable 
proportion of gummy ingredients, 
which render it a tonic, gently as- 
tringent, and antiseptic medicine. 
The resinous extract is acrid and 
astringent, strongly purgative and 
resolvent: but the bark, in pow- 
der, mixed with honey, gum ara- 
bic, or any other mucilage, as well 
as a watery decoction of it, operates 
mildly, when taken in small doses, 
for the cure of intermittents: it 
may also be beneficially employed 
in slow, putrid, or nervous fevers, 
and in general debility after chronic 
diseases. Externally applied, in 
green wounds, laxity of the fibres, 
malignant foul ulcers, and in stop- 
ping the progress of mortification, 
this remedy possesses tonic, gently 
stimulating and healing proper- 
ties. The decoction is of great 
service in reducing inveterate in- 
flammations of the eyes, and curing 
the itch; as it cleanses the skin, 
_and abates the burning heat, with- 
out repelling the humours. But it 
should never be employed in ulcers 


that have arisen in consequence of | 


erysipelas, or the rose: in other 
cases, its application will always be 
more safe, and attended with better 
effects, when it is at the same tim 
used internally, | 
2. The frangula, or alder buck- 
thorn, or black-berry bearing alder, 
grows in woods and moist hedges ; 
it generally attains a height of from 
six to ten feet. The wood of this 


shrub, when young, is soft and: 


yellow, but becomes hard and 
lisht-red with age: its external 
hark is dark-grey, with white spots, 
but internally yellow; the branches 
contain an orange-coloured medul- 
Jary tube. Its yellowish leaves 
appear late in May, or June, and 
sometimes a second foliage comes 
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forth in autumn, The berries are 
at first dark-green, then become 
red, and at length black, when ful- 
ly ripe; containing a sweet, though 
unpleasant juice. Goats devour 
the leaves with avidity, and they 
are also eaten by sheep: the flow- 
ers are particularly grateful-to bees. 
The bark dyes yellow, and with 
iron, black. The berries gathered 
before they are ripe, dye wool 
green. Charcoal prepared. from 
the wood, is preferred in making 
gun-powder, DamBouRNEy made 
the following successful experi- 
ment with the ripe berries. He 
bruised them in cold water, and 
allowed the whole to undergo the 
vinous fermentation, which took 
place in eight days. ‘This liquo# 
he boiled for half an hour, and 
then dyed wool that had been pre- 
viously prepared with bismuth: 
thus he obtained a very beautiful 
green colour, which he called a 
new, or native green, because it 
was not in the least affected either 
by strong vinegar, or a solution of 
potash, On adding a little sugar 
of lead to the dye, the vivacity 
of the colour was considerably in- 
creased, 

The rind, boiled in milk, is as- 
serted to be a, safe and. efficaci- 
ous remedy for eruptions of the 
skin; yet we do not advise the 
reader to try expertments with this, 
or similar remedies, without con 
sulting a medical friend. Decoc- 
tions of the bark in table-beer, are 
very certain and brisk purgatives, 
in dropsies, or constipations of the 
bowels of cattle, 

Bucx-TuHorn, the Sega, or 
common sallow-thorn, the Hip- 
pophe rhamnoides, L. is a very 
important shrub, growing wild on 
sandy shores, in various parts of 
the British coast, especially in 

Bb3s Kent, 
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Kent, Lincolnshire, and York- 
shire: it sometimes attains the 
height of eight or ten feet. Its 
bark is light-brown, the -wood 
white, the small leaves of a sea- 
green colour, but silvery white be- 
low. The leaves appear early 
in spring; the yellow flowers in 
June or July; the fine red berries 
_ date in autumn. 

In situations contiguous to the 
- gea-shore, or the banks of rivulets, 
this shrub eminently deserves to 
be cultivated, as it is well calculat- 
ed to bind a sandy soil, and to 
prevent the water from penetrating 
through banks and fences. It 
may be raised from seeds, but 
more expeditiously by planting lay- 
érs, or propagating it from the 
very abundant spreading roots, 
On account of its thorny points, it 
affords excellent hedges, even on a 
sandy soil. 

Although cows refuse the leaves 
of the sea buck-thorn, yet they are 
browsed upon by goats, sheep, and 
horses. ‘The berries are strongly 
acid, with an austere vinous fla- 
vour: in Lapland, they are pickled 
and used as spice, but the fisher- 
men of the Gulph of Bothnia pre- 
pare from them a rob, which, 
added to fresh fish, imparts a very 
grateful favour. 

From the leaves of this shrub, 
M. Sucxow obtained an agree- 
able dark-lrown dye for wool and 
_ silk, first treated. with vitriol of 
iron: DamBpouRNEy succeeded in 
producing a similar colour on cloth 
that had been previously steeped in 
a solution of bismuth, 

BUCK-WHEAT, the Polygo- 
num fagopyrum, L. a species of 

the Persicaria, also called snake- 
weed, bucke, branks, French 
wheat, or crap. As this useful 
plant requires no botanical descrip- 
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tion, we shall proceed to state ifs 
most approved method of culture, 
and important uses in agriculture =) 
both subjects being intimately con- 
nected. 

Buck-wheat was introduced into 
Europe nearly four centuries since ; 
and, according to Grrarp’s Her- 
bal, cultivated in England, about 
the yedr 1597.—It is a native of 
the northern parts of Asia. Dur- 


Ing the last thirty years it has ex- 


cited the attention of able agricul- 
turists, who have furnished us with 
the following result of their ex- 
perience. This grain delights in a 
mellow, dry, loose, sandy soil, but 
does not thrive so well in a free 
loamy stone-brash, and should 
never be sown in wet, poachy 
ground. It requires little or no 
manure, but frequent sun-shine. 
On heaths newly ploughed up, the 
turf of which has been burnt, or 
that have been manured with wood- 
ashes, its vegetation is luxuriant, 
The proper season for sowing is the 
last week in May, or the beginning 
of June; and though it may be 
sown much earlier or later, yet, in 
the former case it is exposed to the 
night-frosts of April and May, or, 
in the latter, it may be too late for 
arriving at maturity. In the year 
1787, however, a crop of buck- 
wheat was obtained, that had been 
sown so late as the 22d of July, 
A shower of rain, after the seed is 
harrowed in, greatly promotes its 
growth, and it generally appears’ 

above ground in five or six days. 
Buck-wheat is in flower through- 
out the summer, and would yield 
much larger crops, if all the grains 
would uniformly ripen, and could 
be colle€ted at the same time. 
From one to three bushels are sown 
on each acre, in this country ; and 
the Germans calculate sixty pounds 
* weight 
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weight to every hundred square 
rods of land. Vhree months only 
are required for bringing it to ma- 
turity, and it produces from twelve 
to twenty-fold. The most econo- 
mical manner of harvesting this 
grain is, by pulling it out of the 
ground, like flax, stripping it of the 
seeds by the hand, and collecting 
them into aprons. Thus all the 
ripe seeds are easily separated, be- 
fore they are ptt into bags, to be 
conveyed to the granary; while 
the straw is left, till dry, in the 
field. In this state, it affords an 
excellent substitute for hay; and 
it is affirmed, that the German 
farmer obtains, at less expence 
than by mowing and drying the 
whole, in the usual way, ten times 
the quantity of corn. 

Another variety of this grain was, 
about a century ago, introduced 
into Germany, and has lately also 
been cultivated in Britain, known 
bythename of Siberian Buck-wheat. 
It possesses considerable advantages 
over the former; because it is not 
only a fourth part heavier in the 
grain, but also more palatable, and, 
in this respect, resembles rice. It 
thrives in the poorest soi, is not 
affected by cold, and, being more 
disposed to branch out, and spread 
its stalks, requires scarcely one half 
of the seed necessary for the cul- 
ture of the preceding species. 

From repeated experiments, made 
in this country, it appears that the 
culture of buck-wheat ought, -in 
many cases, to be adopted in pre- 
ference to a summer-fallowing ; as 
the crop produced is not only so 
much clear gain, but also affords a 
considerable quantity of straw, for 
fodder and manure; beside which, 
it is a more advantageous prepara- 
tion for the next crop. There will 
be sufficient time to sow the land 
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with buck-wheat after spring feed- 
ings, a crop of turnip-rooted cab- 
bage, or vetches. When sown in 
July, buck-wheat is an excellent 
sheltering crop to clover ; and two 
crops of this grain have, in favour- 
able years, been obtained from the 
sameland. Mr. ArrHur Youne, 
in the sixth volume of the ‘* Annals 
of Agriculture,” has inserted an in< 
structive paper, communicated by 
the Rev. R. Mossxey (Sept. 11th, 
1786), from which we learn the 
following valuable fatts: That three 
crops were sown on the same 
ground, between autumn and au- 
tumn, with only three ploughings, 
namely, winter-tares in September, 
with one ploughing, which were 
reaped early in the succeeding 
summer; then immediately buck- 
wheat was sown, after one plough- 
ing and harrowing: in September 
the buck-wheat was ploughed in, 
and wheat was sown on this ove 
ploughing, the crop of which was 
great. ‘Lhus, says Mr, Youne, as 
the spring advances, and the sun 
becomes powerful enough to exhale 
the humidity of the land, the crop 
also advances, and screens it from 
the action of his beams. The weeds 
in the soil vegetating with the 
young tares, are either strangled by 
their luxuriance, or cut off with 
them, before they produce seed. 
This crop is cleared from the land 
so early, that the soil would remain 
exposed to the sun for three months, 
in the most scorching heat af the 
summer ; and, if thus left exposed, 
the three ploughings would be 
hurtful to the soil, except that they 
might destroy some weeds. Hence, 
to give one ploughing zmmediately, 
and harrow in buck-wheat, saves 
expence; and the growing herbage 
shades the earth, when it most 
requires to be protetted: by this 
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management, a dressing of manure 
is gained at the cheapest possible 
rate. In short, to introduce a sys- 
tem more complete, is not in the 
power of science. 

It appears to be undecided, whe- 
‘ther buck-wheat improves or im- 
poverishes the soil. ‘There ean be 

no doubt that it will produce the 
latter effect, like all plants that are 
suffered to run ‘to seed; and, on 
the contrary, that it renders the 
soil more fertile, when ploughed in, 
before the seeds are formed. Such, 
at least,is the opinion of Mr.Borp- 
~LEY, a respectable American far- 
.mer, and Mr. Farrer, a consider- 
able corn-factor in London. But 
Mr. Younc, whose knowledge 
and reputation are equally great, 
observes, on the strength of his 
own experience, that this plant 
ameliorates the soil insomuch, that 
the farmer may have any crop after 
it, especially wheat ; for which rea- 
son it is (1784) commonly cultivat- 
ed about Norwich. 

One of the principal uses ‘of 
- buck-wheat in this country, is that 
of feeding horses. Mr. Farrer ad- 
vises it to be mixed with bran, chaff, 
or grains, either whole or broken 
‘ina mill. ‘When consumed in the 

state of grass, it flushes cows with 
-milk ; hence it is. presumed, that 
the meal mixed with grains would 
have the same good effe&, and _en- 
rich the milk. One bushel of itis 
equal to two bushels of oats, even 
‘mixed with beans, and four times 
the quantity of bran ; it will be full 
‘food for a horse a-week, and re- 
quire much less hay. According 
to his experience, eight bushels of 
_buck-wheat meal will go as far as 
twelve bushels of barley meal. 
But the American. farmers. assert, 
that it is an improper food for 
horses on a journey, or employed 
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in active labour ; though its meal, 
when mixed arith other corn, or 
cut straw, answers well even for 
horses in a slow draught. It is 
unquestionably a cheap corn, sub- 


‘servient to many good purposes, 


and peculiarly excellent for fatten- 
ing hogs and poultry : the former 
are said to. become intoxicated by 
eating the whole plant;, but no 
such effect takes place- from the 
seeds alone. Dr. WirHeRine ob- 
serves, that sheep feeding upon 
this vegetable, become unhealthy ; 
but it is relished by cows and goats. 
For culinary purposes, als: the 
grain of the buck-wheat is used in 
various forms, and affords a nutri- 
tious meal, which is not apt to, turn 
sour on the stomach. Mixed with 
barley, it is, in Tuscany, baked into 
bread, which possesses the proper- 
ty of retaining its moisture much 
longer than that of pure wheat ; 
and though of a darker colour, it is _ 
equally nourishing. In Germany, 
a very palatable grit, or a granulat- 
ed meal, serving as an ingredient in 
pottage, puddings, &c. is prepared 
of buck-wheat.; and if the seed be 
pure, the produce of each bushel is 
ten pecks. In the ele&orate of 
Brandenburgh, not only ale. and. 
beer is brewed from a mixture of 
it with malt, but likewise a very 
excellent spirit of a’ blueish shade 
is obtained by distillation ; the fla- 
vour of which resembles that of ° 
French brandy. The taste and co- 
lour of stale beer, may be much 
improved by adding a small quan- 
tity of the flour of this grain. 
From this, as well as the preced- 
ing species of buck-wheat, the'Tar- 


tars prepare a.delicious food, by 


simply blanching the seeds, with- 
out mils or ovens, ina manner 


very ingenious, and applicable to 
most other species of grain, 


They 
first 
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first pour cold water on the seed, 
and stir it well, in order to bring 
the light and imperfect grains to 
the top, which are thrown away 
with the water. Then the wet 
corn is put in sacks, where it is 
suffered to remain from ten to 
twelve hours : thus, after swelling 


a little, it is roasted over a slow fire © 


in iron pans, and continually stirred 
till the grain becomes tolerably 
hard, so that it feels tough and 
elastic between the teeth. In this 
manner, the husks soon crack, and 
‘may easily be separated from the 
Kernel, in one of the plainest do- 
mestic implements, a wooden mor- 
tar, or a bruising machine made of 
the hollow trunk of a tree. By 
this process, the grain acquires a 
yellow transparent appearance, and 
is much improved in taste. 
From the fresh blossoms of these 
-plants, DamBourney dyed wool, 
prepared with bismuth and tin, of 
a beautiful brown colour; and, 
from the dryed flower-bundles, 
different shades of green. Those 
of the Siberian species, in particu- 
lar, yielded a fine yellow, which, 
on boiling the wool still longer in 
the dye, changed into a golden 
tint, and at length assumed a bril- 
liant yellow. 
_ There is a third species of buck- 
wheat, the culture of which has 
lately been strongly recommended 
-by Professor Patuas, and Dr. W1- 
THERING; and which we shall 
presently describe. - 
_ Bucx-Wuxat, the Climbing, 
black bindweed, or climbing snake- 
weed; the Polygonum convolvu- 
lus, L.,4@ native vegetable, grow- 
_ ing about corn-fields, gardens, and 
hedges; it flowers in June and 
-July. Its seeds are as good as 
_ those of the two preceding species, 
are produced in greater quantity, 
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may be more easily collected, as 
they rjpen more uniformly, and 
the plants bear cold better than 
the exotics before mentioned. Ac- 
cording to Linna#us, cows and 
goats eat it, but sheep, swine, and 
horses, refuse it. 

Its culture in fields is, however, 
attended with this inconvenience, 
that its creeping stalks must be 


‘supported by brush-wood, and it is 


consequently better adapted for be- 
ing cultivated in gardens. 

It is remarkable, that most Bri- 
tish and foreign writers indiscrimi- 
nately recommend the culture of 
the buck-wheat, likewise, on ac- 
count of its flowers, which are 
very grateful, and beneficial to 
bees; and that Dr. Darwin, in 
particular (see page 230 of this 
Encyclopedia), mentions a species 
of buck-wheat, the Polygonum 
melampyrum, of which we can 
find no account in the botanical 
works of this country: with de- 
ference to his profound knowledge 
of natural history, we are almost 
inclined to think, the Doctor alludes 
to avery different species of buck- 
wheat (perhaps cow-wheat) that is 
not cultivated in Britain. 

BUCKING, one of the opera- 
tions performed in the whiten- 
ing of linen cloth, or yarn.—See 
BLEACHING. . 

BUCKRAM, is coarse linen 
cloth, stiffened with glue, and used 
in the making of garments, to keep 
them in proper form. It alse 
serves for wrappers to cover cloths, 
serges, and other articles of mer- 
chandize, in order to preserve them 
from being soiled, and prevent 
their colours from fading. In ge- 
neral, old sheets and pieces of cloth 
are.converted into ‘buckram; but 
sometimes new pieces of linen 
cloth are used for that purpose, 

Buckram 
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Buckrams are sold wholesale by 
the dozen of remnants, or small 
pieces, of about four ells long, and 
of different breadths. 

BUD,_in botany, the embryo or 
‘rudiment of a plant, growing on 
the stems and branches of trees, 
and covered with scales, or with a 
resinous varnish, to protect it trom 
the winter cold, and from the de- 
predation of insects.—Buds_ pro- 
ceed trom the extremities of the 
young shoots, and along the 
branches, sometimes single, some- 
times two by two, either opposite 
or alternate, and sometimes col- 
lected in greater numbers. In ge- 
neral, we may distinguish three 
kinds of buds: the leaf-bud, the 
flower-bud, and that containing 
both in one covering. The first 
species contains the rudiments of 
several leaves, which are variously 
folded over each other, and sur- 
rounded by scales. The second 
species, or flower-bud, contains 
the rudiments of one or several 
flowers, folded and covered in a 
similar manner. This bud is called 
by Piiny oculus gemme, or the 
eye of the bud, and is employed 
in that species of grafting, called 
anocylation. ‘The third sort, which 
is the most common of any, pro- 
duces both flowers and leaves. 
Buds, together with bulbs, which 
are a species of buds, generally 
seated on, or near the root, are 
very properly called by Linnaus 
hylernacula, a term signifying the 
winter-quarters. of the embryon 
shoot. 

As plants are supposed to bear 
a striking analogy to animals, they 
may, not improperly, be reckoned 
both viviparous and oviparous; in 
which view, seeds may be consi- 
dered as vegetable eggs; buds, as 
iving foetus’s, or infant plants, 
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which renew the species as cer 
tainly as the seed, 

As each bud contains in. itself 
the rudiments ofa plant, and would, 
if separated from its parent vege- 
table, become in al] respeéts similar 
toit, Linnzus, to shew the won- 
derful fertility of Nature, has made 
a calculation, from which it ap- 
pears, that in a trunk scarce ex- 
ceeding a span in breadth, no less 
than ten thousand buds may be 
produced. How great then must — 
be the number of plants, which are 
capable of being raised from one- 
large tree !—See thearticle LEavEs. 

Flower-buds of many trees, says 
Dr. Darwin, arise immediately 
from the terminating shoots or 
spurs of the preceding year, and 
are either accompanied with leaf 
buds or separately, as in apple and 
pear-trees. Others proceed from 
the shoots of the present year, al- 
ternately with leaf-buds, as those 
of vines, and form the third or 
fourth buds of the new shoots. 
They differ from leaf-buds, because 
they perish when their seeds are 
ripe, without producing any addi- 
tion to the tree; the leaf-buds, on 
the contrary, decay in autumn, 
and their caudexes are then gra- 
dually converted into alburnum, or 
sap-wood; over which the new 
leaf-buds shoot forth their caudexes 
and radicles, or insert them into it, 
and gradually fabricate the new 
bark and root fibres. ; 

Some of the disciples of Linn z- 
us are of opinion, that about Mid- 
summer Jeaf-buds may be changed 
into flower-buds, or flower-buds 
into leaf-buds ; and this may be 
effected ‘even after the vegetable 
embryons are generated, by weak- 
ening or strengthening the growth 
of the last year’s buds. Hence, if 
some inches of a branch be lopped. 
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off at Midsummer, which is some- 
times done by unskilful gardeners, 
the remaining buds on that branch 
will become more vigorous, and 
produce leaf-buds instead of flower- 
buds. But the contrary effect will 
take place, if a vigorous branch of 
a wall-tree be bent beneath the 


horizon, so as to impede the gene- . 


ration of new caudexes. 

Budding. See ENGRAFTING. 

BUG, in zoology, a species of 
cimex, too well known to need any 
description. Of the various recipes 
for the extirpation and prevention 
of these vermin, the following have 
been found, by experience, to bé 
the most effectual : : 

1. Take of the highest reCtified 
spirit of wine, half a pint; newly 
distilled ot], or spirit of turpentine, 
half a pint: mix them together, 
and crumble into it half an ounce 
of eamphor, which will dissolve in 
a few minutes: shake the whole 
well together, and with a piece of 
sponge, or a brush dipped into it, 
anoint the bed, or furniture, in 
which those vermin harbour and 
breed; and it will infallibly kill 
and destroy both them and their 
nits: Should any bug, or bugs, 
happen to appear after once using 
it, the application must be repeat- 
ed, and at the same time some of 
the mixture poured into the joints 
and holes of the bedstead and head- 
board. Beds that have much 
wood-work, require to be first 
taken down, before they can be 
thoroughly cleared of these ver- 
min; but others may be perfectly 
cured without that trouble. —It is 
advisable to perform this work in 
the day-time, lest the spirit con- 
tained in the mixture take fire from 
the candle, while using it, and occa- 
sion serious damage : 

2. Or, Take an ounce of quick- 
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silver, and the ‘whites of six or 
eight eggs ; beat them together till 
the quicksilver appears like a black 
sediment at the bottom of the ba- 
son; then rub it over all the joints 
and crevices of the bed with a 
painter's brush. This will have: 
the desired effe€t, while it gives a 
varnish to the furniture, and im- 
parts no disagreeable smell. 

3. Or, mix the pulp of the bitter 
apple with a solution of vitriol, and 
apply the composition carefully to 
all the crevices, which serve as a 
nursery to the bugs. The solution 
alone has proved effe€tual : but, if 
applied to stone walls, it may be 
mixed with lime, which will give 
it a lively yellow colour, and ensure 
success.—The boiling any kind of 
wooden work in an iron caldron, 
with a solution of vitriol, effec- 
tually prevents it from taking the 
worm, and preserves it from rot- 
tenness and decay. 

4. Professor-Ka~LM mentions, 
that from repeated trials he has 
been convinced that sulphur, if 
properly applied, will entirely de- 
stroy bugs and their eggs, in beds 
or wails, even though they were 
ten times more numerous than the 
inhabitants of an ant-hill. And Dr. 
Forster, his translator, adds that 
a still more effectual remedy is, to 
wash the infected furniture with a 
solution of arsenic. 

5. The cheapest, and most plea- 
sant remedy, has late:y been dis- 
covered by J. G. L. BLumuor, of 
Gottingen; who asserts in the 
Economical Journal (in German), 
for June 1707, that the green 
leaves and twigs of the Brrp’s- 
Cuerry, or Prunus Padus, L. if 
placed in the crevices and holes of 
places frequented by éugs, mice, and 
rats, will effectually expel them. - 

BUGLE, or Ajuga, L. a ie 

oO 
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of plants, comprising three species, 
all of which are natives; but we 
shall only mention the reptans, or 
common bugle, which grows in 
woods and moist pastures, in many 
parts of Britain. It has creeping 


suckers, and bears blue, red, and . 


white blossoms in May. Its roots 
are astringent, and strike a black 
colour with vitriol of iron. 

BUILDING is the art of con- 
structing and raising an edifice: in 
which sense it comprehends as 
well the expences, as the inven- 
tion and execution of the design. 

In the practice of this useful 
art, there are five particulars to be 
principally attended to: 1. Situa- 
tion; 2. Contrivance, or design ; 
3. Strength and solidity; 4. Con- 
venience and utiliy; and 5. Ele- 
gance. As our aim is not to im- 
part elementary instructions in the 
art of building, we shall only 
sketch the most essential rules, by 
an attention to which, the reader 
may be enabled to discriminate 
between good and bad building, 
and to guard against many common 
errors, 

In laying the foundation of a 
building, proper care should be 
taken to ascertain the nature of the 
soil, either by a crow or rammer ; 
or, which is still better, with a mi- 
neér’s or well-digger’s borer, in or- 
der to discover whether it is tho- 
roughiy sound, and fit to bear the 
weight that is to be Jaid upon it. 
If the foundation be not very loose, 
it may be improved by ramming in 
Jarge stones. 

With regard to situation, a 
dwelling-house ought never to be 
erected near marshes, fens, or a 
boggy soil, nor too close on the 
banks of ariver, unless it stand on 


rising ground, at the north or west 
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side of the bank.—See Country 
House and Farm House. : 

Contrivance, or design, is of the 
first importance in building, as a 
skilful architect will not only make 
the structure handsome and conve- 
nient, but often save great expen- 
ces; Which cannot be avoided 
when, by hasty and injudicious ma- 
nagement, any future alterations 
become necessary. A model is 
the most certain way to prevent 
mistakes, and is superior to the 
best draughts.. But, if the latter 
be adopted, they should be of the 


_largest size, so that the delineation 


of all the chimneys, hearths, bed- 
places, stairs, and the latitude. of 
all doors and windows, in each 
floor, may be distinétly represent- 
ed: and if the workmanship be 
agreed upon by the bulk, it will be 
useful (for obviating differences 
and disputes) to insert the length 
and thickness of the ground plates, 
breast-summers, girders, trimmers, 
joists, raisings, and wall-plates; as 
also the thickness of the walls, par- 
titions, &c. In timber buildings, 
the several sizes of the grounds 
plates, interduces, breast-summers, 
beams, principal port-braces, quar- 
ters, window-posts, door-posts, cel- 
lar-beams, principal rafters, &c. 
should also be minutely ascer- 
tained. 

Instead of expatiating, in this 
place, on the strength, utility, and 
elegance of buildings, it may not 
be improper to give an abstract of 
the principal acts of parliament, 
passed on this important subject ; 
and afterwards compare the an- 
cient method of building with mo- 
dern improvements.—On re-build- 
ing the city of London, after the 
great fire, in 1606, it was enacted, 
That in every foundation within 
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the ground, one brick be added to 
thé thickness of the wall next above 
the foundation ; that no timber be 
Jaid within the funnel of any chim- 
ney; and that the proper size of 
timber for ordinary buildings be 
adapted to certain proportions spe- 
cified in the adt. 
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the same extent of ground, it af» 


‘fords nearly double the conveni- 


x 


For the regulation of building | 


within the Bills of Mortality, and 
_ tm other specified places, it was 

enacted in the eleventh year of 
Georeet I. and the fourth of his 
present Masesty, that party-walls 
must be ere¢ted of brick or stone ; 
which shall be two bricks and a 
half thick in the cellar, two bricks 
thick upward to the garret-floor, 
&c. Besides, there were several 
other limitations made respecting 
the size and disposition of the tim- 
ber. Every building is to be sur- 
eyed, and the person who offends 
against the statute, in any of the 
particulars recited, is liable to’ a 
penalty of 250). 

During the 18th century, and 
particularly within the last forty 
years, great improvements have 
been made in the art of building ; 
as our modern edifices are more 
convenient, and elegant, than those 
of former times. Our ancestors 
generally inhabited houses with a 
blind stair-case, low ceilings, and 
dark windows; the rooms were 
built at random, without contri- 
vance or symmetry, and often with 
steps leading from one to the other ; 
so that we might be induced to 
imagine, they purposely, guarded 
against the influence of light and 
fresh air. The more happy genius 
of our age is for light stair-cases, 
fine sash windows, and lofty apart- 
ments, Thus, a house built ac- 
cording to the prevailing taste, ex- 
cels both in point of compaétness 
and uniformity ; insomuch that on 


ences that could be procured on 
the old plan. The modern rage 
for building, however, is apparent= 
ly attended with this unfavourable, 
effect, that little attention is paid 
to the quality of the materials, and 
the strength of the edifice, if spe- 
culative monied men attain their 
object, in erecting houses that may 
be lett at a certain rent. We be- 
lieve there are few, perhaps no, 
instances recorded in ancient his- 
tory, that dwelling-houses have 
tumbled down before they were 
finished or inhabited ; such events, 
however, have occasionally happen- 
ed, during the last twelve years, 
especially inthe metropolis. Instead. 
of that variegated tinsel ornament 
betowed on almost every chimney- 
piece, and other immaterial parts 
of a mansion, it would be more ju- 
dicious, and economical, to attend 
to the quality and durability of 
bricks, mortar, and timber. Nor 
do our modern builders, in the 
erection of their walls, observe 
that uniformity, which rendered 
the buildings of the Romans almost 
indestructible. From the descrip- 
tion given in the 493d number of 
the Philosophical Transaétions, by 
Mr. ARDERON, it appears that the 
ruins of two old towers, belonging 
to the Roman camp at Castor, in 
Norfolk, were built in the follow- 
ing ingenious manner: They be- 
gan first with a layer of bricks, 
Jaid flat as in pavements ; on that 
they placeda layer of clay and marl 
mixed together, and of the same _ 
thickness with the bricks; then a 
layer of bricks, afterwards of clay, 
and marl, then of bricks again; 
making in the whole three layers 
of bricks, and two of clay. Over 
this were placed bricks and lime 

twenty- 
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twenty-nine inches, the outside 
being faced) with bricks cut in 
squares ;. then brick and clay al- 
ternately, as high as the old ruins 
now remain standing. He adds 
some remarks on thé hardness of 
the mortar, and durableness of the 
bricks, the length of which last is 
found to be 17,4-tenths inches, or 
a Roman foot anda half; their 
breadth 11,6-tenths inches, or pre- 
cisely a Roman foot; and their 
thickness only 1,3-tenths of aninch. 
This last circumstance deserves 
particular notice, and we therefore 
refer the reader to the article 
Brick, p. 352. 

Many compositions have, with 
more or less suceess, been devised 
for making mortar impenetrable to 
moisture. ‘The following we be- 
lieve is one of the most simple and 
effeGtual: Mix’ thoroughly one- 
fourth of fresh unslacked lime with 
three-fourths of sand ; and let five 
labourers make mortar of these in- 
gredients, by. pouring on water, 
with trowels, to supply one mason, 
who must, when the materials are 
sufficiently mixed, apply it in- 
stantly as cement or plaster, and 
it will become hard as‘stone. This 
recipe is given by Mr. R. Dossrz, 
in his second volume of “ Memoirs 
of Agriculture and other Econo- 
mical Arts,’ 1771. The author, 
on this occasion, observes that the 
lime used should be stone-lime; 
that previous to its use, it should 
be preserved from the access of air 
or wet, and the plaster screened for 
some time from the sun and wind, 
He justly remarks, that its excel- 
Jence arises from the particular at- 
traction between lime and sand, 
which» would be destroyed by 
slacking the lime. Skimmed milk 
(says he) is preferable to water ; 
and for the similarity of this mor- 
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tar to that of the ancients, he ree 
fers us to PLiny, Virruvius, &c. , 

Another very durable and cheap” 
cement in building, which is parti- 


cularly designed as a handsome 


coping of walls, is that of the late 
P. Wycu, Esq. Take four or five 
bushels of such plaster as is com- 
monly burnt for floors about Not- 
tingham (or, according to. Mr. 
Dossig, a similar quantity of any 
tarras, plaster, or calcined gyp< 
sum); beat it to fine powder, then 
sift and put it into a trough, and 
mix with it one bushel of pure | 
coal ashes, well calcined. Pour on 
the water, till the whole becomes 
good mortar. Lay this in wooden 
frames of twelve feet in length oa 
the walls, well smoothed with com- 
mon mortar and dry, the thickness 
of two inches at each side, and 
three inches in the middle. When 
the frame is moved to proceed: 
with the work, leave an interval of 
two inches for this coping to ex- 
tend itself, soas to meet the last 
frame-work. —. a 
‘ In December 1780, Dr. R.Wit- 
L1Ams Obtained the King’s patent 
for his invention of a mortar or 
stucco for the purpose of buildings. 
As the term of the exclusive privi- 
lege of using this composition is 
now expired, we shall give the fol- 
lowing particulars : Take of sharp, 
rough, large-grained sand, sifted,, 
washed, dried, and freed from all 
impurities ; of well-burnt lime, 
slaked, and finely sifted ; of curd, 
or cheese, produced from milk ; 
(the first, fresh made and strongly 
pressed, to divest it of its whey ; 
the second, whilst perfeétly sound, 
rasped into powder with a grater, 
or brought into a very light sub- 
stance with scrapers, or fine-tooth- 
ed plane irons, in a turner’s lathe) ; 
and lastly, of water in its natural 
state, 
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state, in the following proportions, 
viz. of the cheese, or curd, four 
pounds ; the lime twelve pounds ; 
the sand eighty-four pounds; the 
water ten pounds. If the sand is not 
thoroughly dried, or the lime has 
got damp from the air, the quan- 
_ tity of water must be less than the 
above proportion; and, on the 
contrary, when the lime is used as 
soon as slaked, it may require 
more ; so that the proper stiffness 
of the mortar, under those circum- 
stances, will regulate the making 
of the composition. 

As the geodness of this mortar 
depends on the preservation of the 
natural properties of the cheese, or 
curd, made use of, all those parts 
the least tainted or rotten must be 
rejected ; and as the cheese, like the 
curd produced from skim-milk, is 
divested of its buttery and oily par- 
ticles, and on that account possesses 
a powerful cohesive quality, which 
makes it better for this work than 
that made of milk in its rich and 
pure state ; it is at all times to be 
bought of the wholesale cheese- 
mongers at a lower price than any 
other; and being more. convenient 
than the curd, as that will require 
frequent making, is to be preferred 
to it, as well as to every other sort 


of cheese; for less of it is sufficient,. 


only four pounds being allowed to 
the net hundred weight of all the 
solid ingredients ; more than which 
might make thé mortar too lively 
to keep in its place without bag- 
ging, but less should not be used ; 
as that, on the other hand; would 
endanger its drying loose and gritty 
within its surface, hinder it from 
adhering properly to the walls, and 
thus reduce it to the level of com- 
mon mortar. Many tedious and 
trivial rules are stated by the pa- 
fentee, relative tothe manner of 
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applying this cement, and its pres 
servation in boxes for ready use.. 
Those who wish to acquire additi- 
enal information concerning this 
subjeét, may find the specification 
of the patent, at full leneth, in the 
third volume of the “ Repertory of 
Arts and Manufactures.” | 

In July, 1796, Mr. H. Watrxnr, 
of Thurmaston, Leicestershire, pro- 
cured a patent for his invention of 
a method, by which houses: and 
other buildings, of any description 
or dimensions, might be ereGed in 
one entire mass or body, at a much > 
easier expence, especially in the 
articles of timber, lime, and work- 
manship, and which would. be 
equally as durable in themselves, 
and less liable to accidents by fire, 
than buildings. erected upon the 
common construction. His process 
is as follows : 

1, The patentee takes an argil- 
laceous earth or natural clay, which 
he purifies by the usual well-known 
methods, and compounds it with’ 
sand, or broken or pounded pot- 
tery or brick, coal-ashes, charcoal, 
or, in short, with any other of those 
substances which are adapted ta 
form a good, firm, and durable 
brick, when properly baked; anid 
he varies the composition according 
to the nature of the component 
parts themselves, and the purposes 
which they are intended to answer; 
but, for common constructions, he 
uses the same proportions as brick- 
makers in general. He then pro- 
ceeds to mix, knead, and incorpo- 
rate the said materials, tii] they are 
brought to the requisite firmness 
and tenacity for building ; which is 
nearly such, that the parts of any. 
lump or mass of the same may be 
readily incorporated with, or joined 
to, any other similar mass, by mo-~ 
derate blows with a wooden mallet, 


and. 
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and the occasional addition of a very 
small portion of water : this compo- 
sition he calls the prepared material. 

2. He constructs floors, walls, 
and all other buildings, according 
to this invention, in such a manner 
that the power of fire, from wood, 
coal, charcoal, coak, or other com- 
bustible matters, may be applied to 
the external and interior surfaces 
of the floors, walls, and other parts, 
by means of fires maintained in 
cavities left within, which he calls 
by the name of furnaces. 

3. With respect to the particular 
forms, dimensions, and relative po- 
sitions of the said floors, walls, and 
other parts of buildings, and the 
furnaces left or formed within the 
same, together with the apertures 
or communications, for the pur- 
poses of ventilating the fires, of 
suffering the volatile matters to 
escape, and of converting the whole 
into one entire mass of brick, by a 
due communication and continu- 
ance of heat, Mr. Waker says, 
the ground must be rendered solid, 
and the foundation laid in the usual 
manner; after which he applies a 
quantity of the prepared material 
before alluded to, and beats, rams, 
or presses it down to the thickness 
of about six inches; and in width, 
corresponding with the intended 
dimensions of the wall, regulated by 
boards or framing. He then plants 
upright, at the distance of about 
thirty inches asunder, in the said 
layer or bed of prepared material, 
a number of cylindrical pieces of 
‘wood, of about nine inches in dia- 
meter each, and eighteen or more 
inches in length, to serve as moulds 
for the cavities of the furnaces; and 
between each of such moulds he 
places, in the longitudinal direGion 
of the wall, a number of pipes, of 
‘wood, or other materials, or rods, 
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of combustible or incornbustiblé 
matter, for the purpose of forming’ 
communications between all the 
several furnaces, or as many of 
them as he thinks proper. Then 
he proceeds to form another layer: 
or bed of the material, to the same 
height, namely, about six inches, 
and disposes a number of such 
pipes, or rods, for the purpose of 
forming similar communications, 
In this manner, he constructs. the: 
whole, or’ so much of the wall as 
he apprehends, at the time, may 
be conveniently formed, in the raw 


‘or unburnt state; taking care, as 


the work advances, to raise the 
wooden cylinders, or moulds, that 
a sufficient portion of them may 
remain above the surface of thé 
work, to admit of the reception and 
proper fashioning of each subse 
quent layer; or he forms the com-: 
munications between the furnaces, 
by perforating the wooden moulds, 
in various places, at right angles to 
their respective axes; and through 
the said perforations he passes a bar 
of iron, or other material, which 
serves to connect three or more of 
the said furnace-moulds, and, being 
afterwards withdrawn, as the work 
proceeds, leaves cavities of commus 
nication, similar to those formed by 
pipes, rods, &c. in the manner be- 
fore described. Farther, he opens 
such a number of horizontal of 
oblique apertures, or flues, into all 
the furnaces, and likewise into all 
the cavities, as may be requisite for 
admitting, on all sides, the access 
of atmospheric air. In some in-. 
stances, he forms the horizontal of: 
oblique apertures, or flues, by dis=: 
posing, along with the pipes, a suit=: 
able number of taper rods, which: 
are afterwards extraCted, 
4, When the wall is built, he 
either suffers it spontaneously ta 
dry, 
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diy, or promotes this effect by mo- 
derate: rise in the furnaces. Some- 
times by increasing the heat within, 
and at others, by suitable applica- 


tions of fire externally, he converts . 


the whole into one entire mass of 
bricks. By occasional closing or. 
opening of the furnaces at top, or 
any of the other apertures, in vari- 
ous parts, the intelligent operator 
will easily understand how to regu- 
late the progress, communication, 
and effect of the heat, that the con- 
version into brick may be uniform 
through the entire mass. 

_§. The dimensions of the fur- 
naces, the positions and ‘relative 
distances of the pipes of commu- 
nication and lateral apertures, and 
the thickness of the layers of the 
prepared material, are each suscep- 
tible of great variations, according 
to the nature of this preparation, 
the activity of the fuel, the proposed 
solidity or figure of the work, &c. 


6. He then forms the remaining 
parts of the wall, or edifice, by ap- 


plying additional portions of the 
prepared material in contact with 
that already baked; while he also 
avails himself of proper and suitable 


external and internal moulds, sup-' 


ports, frames, and other occasional 
contrivances, well known to build- 
ers, for sustaining w yorks, or form- 
ing arches, or determining the 


figure and positions of soft plastic 


substances. 

7. The ground-floor is likewise 
formed of the prepared material, 
leaving hollow spaces between the 
supports beneath, for making fires, 
yentilated by side apertures, which 
are provided with numerous holes, 
When the floor is of consider- 
able thickness,, it will require the 
construction of furnaccs, in ‘ever y. 
respect similar to those Before 853 
mere, 2 s 1: 
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8. The first abave the ground 
fldor is made upon suitable tempo- 
rary framing, in such a. manner’ 
that the upper. surface shall be 
plane, and the lower concave, so’ 
that it may, when baked, support 
itself, upon: the principle of a low 
arch, 

Q, and 10, The patentee con- 
structs, bakes, or burns other floors 
above the first, and also the roof, 
&c. he closes the apertures, fills up 
the furnaces, amends the deficien~ 
cies, adorns the walls, floors, ceil- 
ings, or other parts, with his pre- 
pared material, according to the 
taste and direCtion of the. pro- 
prietor. 

Various plans have lately been 
devised for securing buildings, and 
ships, against fire. We shall, how- 
ever, mention only that of Davip. 
Hartrey, Esq. who, in April, 
1773, obtained a patent for his in- 
vention of applying plates of metal 
and wire, varnished or unvarnished, 
to the several parts of buildings of 
ships, so as to prevent the access of” 
fire, and the current of air; secur- 
ing the several joints by doubling 
in, over-lapping, soldering, rivet- 
ting, or in any other manner closing 
them up; nailing, screwing, sew- 
ing, or otherwise fastening, the 
said plates of metal in, to, and 
about, the severa] parts of build- 
ings, ‘and ships, as the case may 
require.—Convinced that this -me- 
thod would be tco expensive for 
common buildings, and that it does 
not afford sufficient sectirity agdihst 
violent flames, wher the‘ ‘contigu- 
ous buildings are actually burning, 
we. shall ‘suggest other, and more 
effeétual means of proteGtion, under 
the article Pree. 

BULB, in botany, a kind of large 


Silterr aneous ‘bud, though some- 


times appearing z above ground, upon 
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or near the root of certain herbaceous 
plants, which are therefore deno- 
minated bulbous. Linn vs con- 
siders the bulb as the winter-quar- 
ters of the future vegetable; be- 


cause every bulb, contains, in mi-. 


niature or embryo, a plant, in all 
respects similar to its parent; so 
that many plants and trees may be 
propagated, with equal facility, by 
the bulbs or buds, as well as by the 
seeds. 

The tender rudiments of the 
future vegetable, of which the bulb 
or bud.is composed, are inclosed, 
and, during the severities of winter, 
defended against cold, and other 
external injuries, by a hard bark, 
or rind, which generally consists of 
a number of scales, placed over 
each other, like tiles, and fastened 
together by means of a tenacious, 
resinous, and frequently odorifer- 
ous substance. ‘Thus defended, 
the buds remain upon different 
parts of the mother plant, till the 
ensuing spring. 

Bulls are distinguished from 
buds, by this circumstance, that the 
former are generated on the broad 
caudex of. the plant within the 
ground, or in contact with it, and 
immediately shoot down their roots 
into the. earth; whereas, buds are 
formed above the soil, on the Jong 
caudexes which constitute thé fila- 
‘ments of the bark’ of trees, and 
shoot. down new. roots from the 
lowerend of those elongated trunks. 

.. Dr. Darwin observes, that bulbs 


may be divided into leaf and flower- - 


bulbs... When a tulip seed is sown, 
it produces.a small plant the first 
summer, which in the autumn dies, 
and leaves in its place one or more 
bulbs. These are leqf-Lulls, which, 
in. the -ensuing spring, rise. into 
stronger plants than those of the 
first year, but no flowers are yet 
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generated: in the autumin, these 
perish like the fornier, and leave,’ 
in their places, other leaf-bulbs, 
stronger, or more perfeét, than their’ 
preceding parents. This succession. 
continues for four or five years, till 
at length the bulb acquiresa greater 
perfection or maturity, necessary 
for seminal generation, and pro- 
dttces in its place a large flower- 
bulb in the centre, with several. 
small leaf-bulbs around it. 

This successive formation of leaf 
bulbs in bulbous-rooted plants, pre-_ 
vious to the formation of a flower- 
ull, is curiously analogous to the 
production of leaf-buds on many 
trees for several years, before the 
production of flower-buds: thus, 
apple-trees, raised from seeds, ge- . 


erate only Jeaf-buds for ten or 
twelve years, and afterwards annu- 


ally produce both flower and Jeaf- 
buds, Hence it appears that the 
adherent lateral or paternal pro- 
geny, being the most simple and 
easy, is consequently the first mode 
of re-production ; and that the pro- 
pagation by seed is not accom~ 
plished till the maturer age or more 
perfect state of the parent-bud. 
Bulbous roots are said to be solid, 
when composed of one uniform 
lump of matter, as in the tulip; 
tunicated or coated, when. formed. 
of a plurality of coats, surrounding 
one another, as inthe onion; squa- 
mous, or scaly, when composed of 
lesser scales, as in the lily ; jointed, 
ds in the tuberous moschatel; du- 
plicate, when there are only’ two 
bulbs to each plant, as in the crocus 
and saffron ; and aggregate, when 
there is a congeries of such roots. 
to each. Tied 
_ One of the most. striking ph-. 
nomena in vegetable nature, is that 
of raising plants from * their bulbs, 
without earth, DuwamEt even 
hw ee ed raised 
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faised small oak trees, merely. by 
“water, in-which he kept them eight 
years: they produced fine leaves 
every spring, and grew more rapid- 
ly during the two first years, than 
if they had been planted in the best 
earth: an usefu) hint this to the 
cultivators of that noble tree! 

As bulbs immersed in water 
produce roots, stem, and leaves, 
‘we might be induced to think, that 
the order of their growth, in these 
‘different parts, would be alike; 
but experience evinces the con- 
trary. Dusamet cut off some of 
the largest hyacinth-roots, almost 
two fingers breadth from their 
ends; then placed the bulb on a 
bottle, in such a position, that the 
end of the cut root touched the 
water; and made a mark on the 
outside of the bottle, exactly oppo- 
sité to the extremity of the root; 
he likewise made marks corre- 
sponding to the ends of some en- 
tire roots. The latter continued 
growing, and soon extended be- 
yond the mark of their former 
length; but the ends of the cut 
roots remained stationary, | This 
experiment clearly demonstrates, 
that roots only grow at their 
end. 

BULFINCH, or pyrrhula, a spe- 
cies of bird comprehended under 
the genus Lowia, and so generally 
known as to require but little de- 
scription. ‘The head, wings, and 
tail are black ; the breast and belly 
red; the upper tail, coverts and 
vent, white; and the breast of an 
ash-colour.. In the female, the 
under parts are of a reddish brown. 
‘This bird is common in most parts 
ef the Continent, and throughout 
‘Russia and Siberia, at which last 
“places it is caught for the table. It 
is also pretty general in England, 
“amd puilds in bushes, five or six 


a 44 ‘ 


‘dewlaps. 
‘majestic and sullen air, often tears. 
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feet from the ground. .The nest 
is principally composed of moss, 
and the eggs, which are five or six 
in number, are of a blueish white 
colour, marked at the large end 
with dark spots, The time of 
breeding is about the endof May, 
or the beginning of June; and in 
summer its principal residence is in 
woods; but-in winter it approaches 
gardens and orchards, and is, per- 
haps, unjustly stigmatized for de- 
stroying the buds of trees, though 
it appears that its objeGt is not the 
bud itself, but “ the worm in the 
bud,” and that the bulfinch is one 
of those species of birds that de- 
fend the embryo fruits, by destroy- 
ing the nests of innumerable in- 
sects, and thus promote their 
growth. In its wild state, the 
bulfinch has a simple note, but 
when tamed, it becomes remark- 
ably docile, and may be taught to 
whistle any notes, or even a whole 
tune, in the most accurate man- 
ner, ‘There is a considerable num- 
ber of these birds annually import- 
ed from Germany, some of which 
are even taught to speak, but they 
are remarkable for imitating wind- 
music, particularly flagelets, 

When bulfinches are taken 
young, they may be reared in 
the same manner as a linnet. The 
best way to distinguish the cock 
of this bird from the hen, is, to 
pull half a ‘dozen feathers from its 
breast, when”-about three weeks 


‘old, and in ten or twelve days af- 


ter, they will appear of a brightish 
red. 

BULL, or Bos Taurus, in zoo- 
logy, is naturally a fierce and ter- 
rible animal, having cylindrical 
horns, bent’ outwards, and loose 
When chased, he has 


ing up the ground with his feet and 
Coa horns, 
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‘horns. ‘A. bull, like a stallion, 
ought to be the most handsome of 
his species. He should be tall and 
well made ; his eyes large aud pro- 
tuberant, black and rolling; his 
forehead broad, and close set, with 
short curled hair; his ears long, 
hairy within and without; his 
horns longish, clean, and bright.— 
And as Nature has designed the 
head as his principal instrument, 
both of offence and defence, it 
ought to have every mark of 
strength, and also to be propor- 
tionably aided by the neck. The 
Jarge muscular neck, provided it 
be well proportioned in its parts, 
and the head finely connected 
therewith, of all others deserves the 
preference. — It ought not, how- 
ever, to be incumbered with a 
coarse wreathy skin and dewlap; 
the latter, on the contrary, ought 
to be thin and supple ; and the for- 
mer tight and smooth. The breast 
should be large, and the shoulders 
deep, thick, broad, and high; the 
back straight and broad; the ribs 
broad and circular ; the belly deep, 
straight, and tapering a little to the 


hind thighs, which should be large: 


and square. ‘The roof ought to be 
wide, particularly over the chine 
and hooks; and the tail (if the 
bull is of the true English. breed) 
should not extend far up the roof ; 
~and be strong and deep, with much 
lank hair upon the under part of it; 
and the hind part of: the buttock 
rather square than exuberant; from 
‘which mark, there. is an absolute, 
certainty he does not partake of the 
buffalo, or muscular thighed breed, 
which are the worst feeders. The 
joints and legs should be short 
.and_ strong ;, and the, body long, 
deep, and round, filling well up 
-to»the. shoulder, and. into the 
‘grotaa) wis hl ae git 
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‘The finest breed of bulls, and 


other cattle, ever reared in this 


country, was that of the late Mr. 
Fow er, of Rollright, Oxford- 
shire; whose stock was sold by 
auction, in March, 1791. The 
editor of this work was among 
those who witnessed this enchant- 
ing exhibition of animals, and ad- 
mired their incomparable size, 
form, vivacity, in short, the most 
picturesque view, both as to ob- 
jects and scenery. Here the most 
respectable farmers of the first 
agricultural country in Europe had 
assembled; some of whom had 
travelled several hundred miles, - 
from almost every corner of the 
island. Fifteen prime heads of 
cattle, namely, five bulls, and ten 
cows, were separately sold for the 
enormous sum of 24641. or, on an 
average, 164], each: the finest 
bull, named Sultan, only twa 
years old, was purchased by Mess, 
FReEMAN and Epen, of Glouces- 
tershire, at the price of 2201. 10s. 
——Such was the reputation of that 
celebrated breeder, Mr. Fowigr, 
that Frepericx the Great, of 
Prussia, honoured him with his 
correspondence, and rewarded him 
with a gold medal. 

By well known artificial means, 
the nature of this animal is remark- 
ably softened, and all his impetuo- 
sity destroyed, without diminishing 
his strength :*on the contrary, af- 
ter this operation, which is usually 
performed before he is two years 
old, his weight is increased, and 
he becomes more fit for agricultural 
purposes. ops 

She age of these animals. may 
be distinguished by the teeth and 


horns; the first four teeth drop 


out at the age of six months, and 


are succeeded by others of a darker 


colgur,, which are broader than the 
former 
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former. When. they are sixteen 


months old, the next. milk-teeth 
. likewise fall out, and at the com- 
mencement of the fourth year, all 
the fore-teeth are renewed. The 
bull, cow, and ox, naturally live 
from fifteen to twenty years; but 
are generally killed at an earlier 
age.—See also Cow, and Ox. 
These animals are extremely 
fond of licking themselves, espe- 
cially when lying at rest; but this 
practice should, as much as possi- 
ble, be prevented, for the hair be- 
ing an indigestible substance, re- 
mains in the stomach, where it 
becomes coated with glutinous 
matter, which in time forms hard 
balls, and not unfrequently proves 
destructive. We conceive that 
small quantities of common salt, or 
preferably, rock-salt, occasionally 
exposed to cattle for licking it, 
would not only preserve their 
health, in general, but also tend to 
obviate the effects of the unwhole- 
some practice before alluded to. 
Dr. Lysowns, of Bath, informs us, 
inhis “Practical Essays,’ 1772, that 
the epilepsy in bulls, is sometimes 
occasioned by hydatids (little trans- 
parent bladders filled with water), 
or other matters immediately aéct- 
ing upon the brain; and he relates 
an instance where this formidable 
disease was cured by the opera- 
tion of trepanning, performed by 
Mr. Cuesron, a very ingenious 
surgeon, at Gloucester. 
BULLOCKS, in this country, 
fre most advantageously fattened 
by stall-feeding; a method now 
brought to systematic perfection, 
The following is the result of 
experience, inserted in the eleventh 
volume of the “ Annals of Agri- 
culture,” as communicated by J. 
H. Campze tt, Esq. of Chariton, 
- in Kent; who is one of the most 
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judicious, and successful graziers in 
the kingdom. He first remarks, _ 
that the quantity of food required 

to fatten an animal, depends entire- 
ly on the thriving disposition, and 
not in. the least on his weight; 
and then gives the following an-. 
swers to Mr. Youne’s queries: 
1, One hundred bushels of pota- 
toes, and seven hundred weight of 
hay, are generally sufficient to fat- 
ten any ox that is a tolerable good 
thriver. 2. Small quantities of 
potatoes should be given at first; 
then increased to one or two 
bushels per day, but always in» 
termixing the dry food, and regu- 
lating the quantity of hay, by the 
effect which potatoes produce on 
the bowels. ‘There ought to be at 
least five servings in a day, and ac- 
cording to the quantity an ox can 
be induced to eat with appetite, he 
will the sooner become fat, conse- 
quently the cheaper, and with 
more profit, ‘The roots need not 
be cut, except in the beginning, to 
entice the animal to eat them; 
but they should always be fresh 
and clean. 3. There is no corn 
or meal necessary, unless it can be 
had at a moderate price; in which 
Case it would tend to expedite, and 
consequently to render more pro- 
fitable the whole of the feeding. 
Of this nature are brewer's grains, 
one bushel mixed with a peck of 
pollard, sometimes. pea or bean- 
meal coarsely ground, given in two 
divided portions, 4. Cleanliness is 
a principal requisite in the feeding 
of cattle; hence not only the man- 
gers, but also the stalls, ought to be 
kept as clean as possible; and the 
former should be cleared from dirt 
and dust, with a_blunt-pointed 
trowel, every morning. After 
cleansing their stalls, a sufficient 
quantity of fresh litter should ke 
Cc3 ~ _ strewed 
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strewed over; which will invite 
them to lie down.—Mr. CampBeLy 
is of opinion, and we fully agree 
with him, that rest contributes to 
fatten cattle much ‘sooner; and 
likewise that combing and carding 
their hides, every day, promotes 
their thriving more than equal to 
the small portion of time thus con- 
sumed. 
greatest difficulty in prevailing up- 
on the people, to whose care the 
pbullocks were committed, to fol- 
low ‘stri€tly his dire€tions, and to 
abolish the practice of giving them 
too great portions of food at a time. 
Thus, the animal frequently be- 
comes disgusted, his appetite is 
impaired, and the food is wasted. 
—The hay is to be cut once; or, 
if not very weighty, twice along, 
and three times across the truss, so 
as to be in squares of eight or ten 
inches: in this state the cattle eat 
and digest it more readily, while 
the fattening is considerably expe- 
dited. Me 
‘ BULL-RUSH, or Club-grass ; 
the Scirpus lacustris, LL. is an in- 
digenous plant, frequently found 
in rivers, pools, and fens. It at- 
tains a height of from five to twelve 
feet, and is, near the root, about 
the thickness of a finger. Its spikes 
are dark-chesnut, or dark-brown 
with a tinge of i 
When fodder #s exhausted, cattle 
will live upon this plant; and for 
that purpose it may be made into 
hay. Goats and swine eat it, but 
it is refused by cows and sheep. 
In Sweden, cottages are’ thatched ; 
and, in Britain, pack-saddles. are 
’ stuffed, with the bull-rmsh.  Bot- 
toms of chairs, and mats, are like- 
wise very commonly made of it, 
and their finer or coarser quality 
depends upon the age of the grass, 
—From the pith, or medullary sub- 


Lastly, be found the- 


~ 
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stance of this vegetable, a kind of 
paper may be prepared, by pressing 
it, and afterwards giving it con- 
sistence, by a proper addition of 
size. Ns 
BURDENS, or heavy loads; can= 
not fail to be injurious to the lings ; 
because the person carrying them 
is obliged to inspire and expel the 
air with greater force than is de-. 
signed by Nature. Those who, 
either from imprudence, or a mis- 
taken economy, exceed the limits 
of their strength, by doing at once 
what should be performed at two. 
different times, expose themselves. 
to various degrees of danger.’ Thus. 


persons supporting heavy burdens, | 


as porters, colliers, and day-la~ 
bourers, in genera), by over-strain- 
ing the tender vessels of the breast 
and lungs, frequently become lia- 
ble to blood-spitting, asthma, rup- 
tures, pleurisies, &c. This fatality 
is apparently generated in early 
youth, from an absurd and hurtful 
notion, that the children of work- 
ing people should be timely accus-~ 
tomed to hard labour. Every hu- 
mane master of a family, as well 
as the more judicious neighbours 
of cottagers, ought seriously to warn 
those bold adventurers of the immi- 
nent danger to which they expose 
themselves by such imprudence. 
Young females,in particular, should 
be stopped in the streets, when | 
walking with heavy loads on their 
heads; a measure no less necessary: 
than that of removing an infant 
from the precipice of a window. 
From the pressure of such burdens, 
on the vessels of the brain, young 
persons become stupified ; an effect 
which is obvious to every accurate 
observer. In countries, where the 
inhabitants carry all their water 
and other commodities on the head, 
many are afflicted with scrophulous 
complaints : 
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complaints : but the worst conse- 
quences of this practice are,..weak 
lungs, and a constant disposition to 
cough and catarrh, which frequently 
terminate inincurable consumption, 
BURDOCK, or. CuoT-BURR, 
the Arétium. Lappa,, L. .a wwell- 
known plant growing on the road 
sides, on rubbish.and ditch-banks, 
bearing purplish blossoms in, July 
and August, i ea 
The blackish, ; but,,internally 
“white root of this, vegetable, might 
be very advantageously... employed 
in, washing, on account of its sa- 
ponaceous property. Before the 
flowers appear, ‘the tender stems 
stripped, of their, rind,..are boiled 
and used like asparagus ; or eaten 
‘with vinegar and the.yolk. of eggs, 
-yather than oil, in, the form of sa- 
‘Jad.—The plant is browsed upon 
‘by. cows and goats, but refused by 
sheep. and horses ; nor.is it relished 
by,swine, } Odeh dtrke or 
" |ROHMER mentions the root of the 
burdock, among. those vegetables 
from: whichstarch may be extracted; 
and-Scuarrer obtained, from the 
.gtalks.a whitish green paper. Boys 
catch bats with its flowers. See the 
article Bat, p. 185.., 


In medicine, says Dr. WITHER- . 


_. enc, decoctions of the burdock- 
root are esteemed, by judicious 
. physicians, as equal,.if not superior 
to those of sarsaparilla.,. The fresh 
roothas a sweetish bitter, and some- 
_what austere taste; is aperient, 
diuretic, and sudorific ; and said 
to a&t without irritation, so as to be 
| safely, used in acute diseases. ‘The 
seeds have a bitterish, sub-acrid 
taste, and are recommended as 
powerful diuretics, when taken 
either in the form of an emulsion, 
or a powder, in doses ngt exceeding 
one dram, 


BURDOCK, the Lesser, or 


duty incumbent upon every travel- 


BEER foes 


Xanthium strumarium, L. likewise 


a native plant growing .on dung, 


and grounds highly manured: the 
thornless stem is a foot. and a half 
high, thick, often spotted; the 
leaves heart-shaped, lobed, on long 
foot-stalks; flowers from June to 
September.—The leaves are bitter 
and astringent: they. are eaten by 
horses and,.goats, but refused hy 
cows, sheep, and .swine.—A..de- 
co<ction of the whole plant yields a 
bright yellow,colour; which, how- 
ever, is. more lively, when. the 
flowers alone are employed. 

-BURGOO, a kind of porridge, 
is a nutritive dish, eaten by mari- 
ners,. and much used in Scotland: 
it is made by gradually, adding two 
quarts of. water to one.of oatmeal, 
so that the whole may mix smooth- 
ly; then, boiling it for a quarter of 
an hour,:..stirring it .constantly,; 
after.which, a little salt and but- 
ter should be added. This quan- 


‘tity, prepared..as. direCted, will 


serve five or six persons. for a 
meal; and. CocksuRw considers it 
very proper for correcting that un- 
wholesome disposition: to costive- 
ness, so frequent to persons ofa 
sea-faring life. : 5 ae a 
BURIAL, the interment of a 
deceased person. | The rites of bu- 
rial have been, at. all times, and in 
every civilized country, considered 
as a debt so sacred, that those wha 
negleéted to discharge it, were 
justly detested. It is, therefore, 
not a matter of surprize that the 
Greeks and Romans were ex- 
tremely solicitous about the burial 
of their dead; as, in their opinion, 
the souls of their departed friends 
could not gain admittance into 
Elysium, til) their bodies were 
committed to the earth. Hence, — 
in ancient times, it was deemed, a 


Cc 4 ler, 
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ler, who should happen to meet 
with a dead body in’ his way, to 
cast three” handfuls -of dust or 
mould upon it. The honour, of 
burial was, however, denied to 
tyrants, < traitors, and those who 
had committed ‘particular crimes, 
and were punished with death. 
Among the primitive Christians, 
interment in cities was not per- 
mitted for the first three centuries, 
nor in churches for many ages 
after, and herecitary burying places 
were forbidden till the 12th :cén- 
tury. ‘“That*the extravagant abuse 
of burying’ im churches is highly 
infeCtious, ‘on account of the ex- 
halations arising from ‘the’ putrid 
bodies, must be evident ‘to the 
meanest ‘capacity. This absurd 
and pernicious custom’ is of early 
‘origin: for the honour was:at first 
‘conferred ‘to the sacred relics of 
martyrs ; and in the ninth century 
‘it was allowed also to persons of 


‘distinction: the same privilege was - 


granted to those who revered the 
shrines—the clergy and monks 
making the faithful believe, that 


‘to place them in the repository of | 


the bodies of saints, was ‘the 
greatest mark of ‘dignity they 
could receive, ‘Although this cus- 
tom still prevails, yet nothing can 
be more detrimental to the health 
of the living, even though the vaults 
should remain closed; because 
‘there is a continual putrid exhala- 
tion of noxious vapours, particu- 
Jarly in the hot days of summer. 
~ Hence this may be considered as 
the real cause of many disorders, 
which are erroneously attributed to 
the various, and often sudden, 
changes of the atmosphere. 
Premature Burial, a complaint 
which, in modern times, has ex- 
cited the attention of many judi- 
cious inguirers, and become lately 
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the subje& of public investigation, 
in several States of Europe. It is a 
well attested truth, that many un- 
fortunate persons are consigned to 
the grave, before they are actually 
dead ; and that individuals, subject 
to epilepsy and apopleétic fits, have 


‘often been too hastily buried): or 


more properly smothered in their 
coffins. To prevent such fatal ac~ 
cidents, houses for the reception 


of dead'bodies have, within these 
last ten years, been erected in va- 
rious cities of Germany, where 


every inhabitant has'a right to’ de- 
posit’ the body of a deceased ~ per- 
son, till putrefaétion has actually 


‘commenced; We: forbear ’t6!'@x- 


patiate on the propriety and utility 


‘of a measure, which can becen- 
“sured only by obstinate and super- 
‘stitious Jews, -who, from: an-old 


religious injunction, are “enjoitied 


‘to bury their departed friendson 


the same day, and before sun-set.' 
With respe& to the method of 


“ascertaining the probable catisés, 


and most’ evident symptoms, 6f 
aciual dissolution, we refer the 
reader to the article ‘* Apparent 
Deatu;”” and shall here-only ob- 
serve, that the first stage of putre- 
scency may be distinguished: by 
the oily nature of the ‘humours 
exuding through the pores, and 
forming a perceptible clamminess 
on the surface of the body. ‘The 


‘exhaling vapour is accompanied 


with a faintish or slightly cada- 
verous odour, which marks with 
precision the point of time for in- 
terment. In the second stage, the 
emanating vapour is sensibly alka- 
lescent, with a strongly putrid and 
offensive smell, which may alone 
prove noxious to the attendants. 
On the contrary, in cases of cancer 
and mortification, the putrid effin- 
via proceeding from vital heat and 


motion, 
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motion, ceases after death, or as 
soon as.the body becomes ‘cold: 
hence the two cases are’so distinct, 
that they cannot be ‘easily mis- 
taken. 

~ BURNET, theGrear, or Wild, 
or Meadow Burnet; the Sangut- 
sorba officinalis, Li. ; a native plant 
growing’ on moist pastures, espe- 
cially on .a marly and calcareous 
soil, inthe North of England. It 
is a hard, woody plant, and grows 
from twotothreefeethigh, branch- 
ing towards the top, and termi- 
nated) by thick oval: spikes of 
flowers, of a greyish -brown-co- 
jour, which appear in) June and 
July. 

This vegetable ought not to be 
confounded with the following, : or 
the Upland Burnet, which isa 
very different genus of plants. ‘The 

+Great,’ or Wild Burnet, -has been 
usefully employed in: the-art» of 
dyeing, Vocuier dyed wool, silk, 
Jinen, or cotton, in a decoction of 
the dried, brown-red flowers, of a 
grey colour with a greenish shade, 
by the addition of alum; of a dark 
lilac, which soon assumed a. beau- 
tiful grey, by adding a solution of 
tin; and of a deep black colour, on 
dropping into the liquor a-solution 
of copperas. 

According to BecusTern, the 
-whole of the wild burnet is used 
in tanning leather, asa substitute 
for oak-bark: and the plant is also 
relished by cattle, especially by 
sheep. 

BURNET, the Upranp, or Po- 
terium sanguisorba, 1. is likewise 
a native plant, and by some cailed 
the Common Garden Burnet, 
though it grows wild in a dry cal- 
eareous soil. It has fibry peren- 
‘nial roots, and retains its leaves 
throughout the year, but the stalks 
are annual; ithas long been culti- 
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vated as a choice salad-herb in 
winter and spring. ‘The leaves, 
being of a warm nature, are also 
used in cool’ tankards, and for im- 
parting an agreeable flavour to 
wine. When bruised, they smell 
like cucumber. , 

With respeét to the more or less 
profitable culture of this plant, the 
opinions of praétical farmers are 
divided. At the head of those who 
have discouraged the introduction 
of this grass, are the late eminent 
botanist,» Mr. Mintzer, and Dr. 
James. ANDERSON, one of the most 
skilful. and celebrated writers on 
agriculture. The former asserts, 
in his DiGtionaty, that the plants 
are left uneaten by the cattle when 
the grass about them has been 


cropt to the. roots; that-in. wet 


winters, and in strong lands, the 
plants are of short duration; and 


that ‘the »produce is insufficient to 
tempt any person of skill, to en- 
gage invits culture: the latter, in 


his Essays on Agriculture, also af~ 


firms, that the produce. of burnet 
‘is too small tobe worth cultivating. 


On the other hand, we meet 
with several aujhorities by whom 
the upland burnet is strongly re- 
commendedas proper food for cat- 
tle, on account of its partaking of 


the nature of evergreens, and grow- 
ing almost as quickly in winter as 


in summer. . 
For the first introduction of this 
plant into arable fields, we are in- 
debted to BaRTHOLOMEW Rocave, 
an honest farmer of Walham 


Green, near London; who, in 


March, 1761, sowed six pounds 
of the seed upon half an acre of 
ground, with a quarter of a peck 
of spring-wheat ; but the seed be~ 
ing very bad, it came up but spa- 


‘Yingly. Not discouraged by this 


failure, he sowed two other pounds 
in 
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in the beginning of June, tpon 
about ‘six! rood. of ground, which 
he mowed .in the beginning of Au- 
gust}. ‘and at Michaelmas :trans- 
planted them on about twenty reod 
of ground, at the distance of ,one 
foot each way, taking care not.to 
bury the heart. ‘These plants bore 
two.crops of seed inthe folowing 
year ; the first aboutthe middle of 
June, and the second about: the 
midalé of Septenaber.:.; In the set 
cond year, also, two good:crops of 
seed were produced... As it -could 
not be cut after September, : he let 
itvstand till the next year, when it 
sheltered itself, and grew wery well 
through the wintery except during 
ahard frost, when it, nevertheless, 
remained green.) In«March; it co- 
vered'the ground, and. was fit. to 
receive ‘cattle. It may be: mown 
three times in’ one summer, just 
before it begins to flowers..'From 
six rood -of ground, he obtained 
1150 pounds at the first cutting of 
the third year; and was enabled to 
‘sell,’ in autumn 1763, no-less than 
three hundred bushels of the seed! 

‘The next authorityis that of the 
Rev., Davizs Lampe, Rector of 
Ridley, inKent, whose letter to Dr. 
TemMPLeman, the first Secretary to 
the Society for the‘Encouragement 
of the Arts, &c. is dated: December 


‘10, 4765) From the particulars of — 


his statement it appears, that one 
acre of land, at two mowings, pro- 
duced ‘ten, quarters of seed, and 
‘three loads of hay:;. that burnet- 
‘straw’is a very useful fodder for 
horses, ‘calves, cows, and. sheep ; 
and that'the chaff is also valuable, 
when mixed with any other, for 
feeding cattle of every description, 
Mr. Lams is fully persuaded, that 
purnet will prove. a very great ac- 
quisition to husbandry, on many 
accounts ;- but more particularly for 
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the following reasons: It is agood 
winter pasture, consequently it wilk 
be of great service to the farmer, as 
a constant crop he may depend on, 
and that without any expence: for 
seed or: tillage,: after the first sow- 
ing ;.whereas turnips are précari-« 
ous and expensive ; and when they 
fail, the farmer is very often put to 
great inconveniencies to keep’ his 
stock. . It mever blows:‘or: hoves 
cattle, and will flourisly upon poor 
light sandy, stoney, or chalky land, 
After the first year,’ it will» weed 
itself, and he kept clean atilittle or 
no expence, | 20: gana 
_ The cultivation of burneétds nei- 


sy? ay 


very frequently happens; that.every 
farmer, who:sows many acres with 
turnips, finds several of them pro- 
duce little or nothing; the fly,-tlie 
dolphin, the black caterpillar;«the 


dry weather, or.some unknown 
cause, ‘oftendefeating the industry 


and expence. of the most «skilful 


-husbandman,. When this happens, 
asiis too often the case, it is advis- 


ab‘e to.sow burnet, ‘and)in March 
and. April following, he will: have 
a fine pasture for his. sheep and 


damberrteuo ad: 


Mr, Wi Pre, a respeftable far- 
mer of Pendeford, Staffordshire, 


-when speaking of the culturé of the 


upland burnet, informs us, that 
one of his neighbours has observed 
in. it this. valuable property as a 


ameéadow- grass, that. it preserves 
the hay. ‘from over-heating in. the 
-stack;. and that: the hay of a mea- 


dow in his.possession, which con- 
tains naturally a considerable por- 
tion .of this grass, always comes 
from the stack of:a fine fresh green 
colour, while his other hay, snare 

is 
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this plant, was overheated, and 
turns out quite brown. ‘The plant 
itself makes very good hay; and, 
even after threshing out the seed, 
is eaten as eagerly by horses as the 
best clover-hay, but is less luxuriant 
in its growth than the broad red 
clover; the produce per acre not 
exceeding two-thirds of that ob- 
tained from the last mentioned 
vegetable, in the same field. 

T. Le Buanc, Esq. of Caven- 
ham, Suffolk, sowed in Oétober, 
1782, a space several perch square, 
with burnet-seed and rye, being a 
part of 100 acres laid down to rye- 
grass, trefoil, and white clover; 
the soil was a blowing sand upon a 
chalk bottom, worth about 3s. 6d. 
per acre. It was folded for the 
rye. A flock of between six and 
seven hundred sheep were turned in 
onthe 5th of April, 17384. ‘The 
grasses were, in general, back- 
ward, ‘but the burnet, in its 
growth much more forward than 
the rest. For the first two or 
three days, the sheep did not eat it 
at all; a fortnight after, he viewed 
it again, and foand the burnet 
éaten to the ground. On examin- 
ing it again, June 4th, it was 
pared close. When a flock has so 
large a range as 100 acres, -and 
eat up the growth of any small 
spot so clean, it is a far more satis- 
factory proof that they have no 
dislike to the plants growing there, 
than if ‘they were confined to a 
small field with no other herbage. 

In the second volume of Dos- 
sizn’s Memoirs of Agriculture, Mr. 
Barser asserts, that burnet im- 
proves land from’ six shillings to 
one pound per. acre; and though 
sheep do not like it at first, they 
will at Jength relish it: he also 
supposes, it prevents the rot in 
these animals, | 
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For the more successful culture 
of burnet, we shall point out the 
following concise directions, being 
the» result. of B. Rocevgr’s expe- 
rience, whom we have mentioned 
as its first cultivator in England : 
1. Although it flourisaes on stony 
and gravelly, as well as in strong 
lands free from water, yet it will 
succeed better on a dry'soil: nor 
will it thrive on grounds newly 
broken up; which are best séa- 
soned with potatoes. 2. It maybe 
sown in April, May, June, July and 
August, and will appear above 
ground in about eight or nine days. 
3. The soil should be worked very 
fine with a harrow, and rolled ; 
twelve pounds of seed ars sown to 
an acre, when it should be slightly 
harrowed and rolled again. 4. ‘The 
first year it must be kept very 
clean ; and in the next, it will be- 
come strong enough to choak all 
other grasses, for no drought stints 
it, and no frost destroys it. 5. As 
the seed sheds, when ripe, itshould 
be cut in the morning while the 
dew is upon it, and threshed the 
same, or the next day: those who 
wish to save the seed, should feed 
ihe grass till May, as otherwise ‘it 
will be too'rank, and lodgé; in‘a 
green state, it is heavier than any 
other pasture-grass. 6. If two 
horses areallowed to an acre, it will 
grow faster than they can eat it: 
the first crop purges them as effec- 
tually as the strongest physic; 
which, however, is the case only 
for three days. Mr. Rocavs also 
affirms, that he kept a horse ‘en- 
tirely on burnet; that it cures 
these animals of .the distemper 
called the grease, but that this 
effect is produced only by the first 
crop ; and that he recovered one, 
which was considered as incurable 
by any other means. 

Lastly, 
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Lastly, it deserves to be noticed, 
that burnet increases. the quantity 
ef milk in cows, and produces good 
butter :—it is likewise maintained, 
that the mutton of sheep fed on it, 
is more juicy, better coloured, and 
flavoured, than that from any other 
food; while it not only cures the 
rot. in sheep, but. also -récovers 
such as have scowered, 

Burner - SAXIFRAGE. 
ANISE. 

BURNING, the aGion of fire 
on fuel, the minute parts of which 
are thereby put into violent com- 
motion, so that some of these par- 
ticles assume the nature of fire, and 
escape, while the remainder,is_ ei- 
ther dissipated in the form of va- 
pour, or reduced to ashes. There 
are many instances. on- record, of 
persons who have been burnt to 
death by fires kindled in their own 
bodies : but such individuals gene- 
rally had long indulged to excess in 
spirituous liquors. 

Burning, insurgery, denotes the 
application of the actual cautery, 
or a red hot instrument, to the 
part affected. In the Mogul. em- 
pire, the natives cure, or pretend 
to cure the colic, by applying a 
ting, red hot, to the patient’s na- 
vel; and among the Japanese, the 
practice. of burning constitutes 
nearly the whole of the healing art. 
ft is, however, certain, that several 
very extraordinary cures have been 
performed by burning: and the an- 
cients frequently had recourse ‘to 
this remedy, with singular advan- 
tage. | 

Burninc-Guiass, or burning 
mirror, a machine by which the 
sun's rays are collected into a point, 
and thus their force and effect con- 
siderably increased, so as to con- 
sume objects within its reach, |. 

There are two kinds of burning 


See 
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glasses, namely, convex and con- 


cave. Those of the convex form 
are lenses, which, by aéting ac- 


4 


cording to the laws of refraction, — 


incline ,the rays of light towards 
the axis, and unite them in a point, 
or focus. The concave ones are 
mirrors, or reflectors, whether 
made of polished metal, or silvered 
glass; which, by the laws of .re-, 
fiection, throw back the rays into a 

point before the glass. 
These instruments are undoubt- 
edly of very ancient origin; the 
most celebrated were those of Ar- 
CHIMEDES. and ProcLus; by the 
former of which the fleet of Mar- 
CELLUS Was destroyed, at the dis- 
tance of a bow-shot. In modern 
times, there have been several in- 
ventions of this. kind, remarkable 
for their large diameter, and pow- 
erful effects; the principal of which 
are those of Macine, of SEPATALA, 
SETTALA, and Burrow; the latter 
of whom made one that consisted 
of 4CO mirrors, which reflected all 
their rays to one point, and with this 
he could melt lead and tin, at the 
distance of 140 feet. — ny 
Sir Isaac Newtown presented a 
burning-glass to the Royal Society, 
which consisted of seven concave 
glasses, so placed that all their foci 
join in one physical point. This 
instrument virtifies brick or tile in 
one second, and melts gold in half 

aminute, ‘ini 
Burnine of Lanp, or Burn- 
Laiting, a practice long employed 
in agriculture, but now nearly 
abandoned, It is performed by 
cutting off the turf of the ground, 
piling it in heaps to dry, and after- 
wards burning it to ashes, which 
are spread over the bare surface 
and ploughed in. Many consider 
it as a very profitable method of 
dressing, for it need only be used 
on 


> 
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on the poorest, and worst kind of 


lands, or barren, rushy, and heathy. 


grounds, that have long been un- 

tilled. By this useful practice, an 
excellent crop may be obtained 
from the most impoverished soil; 
though the effect does not con- 
tinue longer than three years, when 
the ground becomes as poor as it 
was before. 

Land may be so much exhaust- 
ed, by repeated crops. after burn- 
baiting, as not to receive benefit 
from any thing, till recruited by 
ten or twelve years fallow: hence 
the farmer should, after the first 
crop, prepare for the second, by 
the addition of any common ma- 
nure. 

A. correspondent in the “ Mu- 
seum fusticum,’ ascribes the ne- 
glect of this system to the follow- 
ing causes: 1..The poverty of 
many small farmers, who, holding 
their estates at a rack-rent, will 
not venture to lay out such a con- 
siderable sum on lands, which they 
may, probably quit before their 
money will be returned. 2. Land- 
lords, observing the parsimonious 
conduct of farmers, in working out 
the land, and thinking of no im- 
provement beyond the present 
crop, are, in general, averse to 
this expdient, and will not grant 
permission to their tenants to 
adopt it. 


Bastard, burn - baiting. 


This 


_ practice ‘consists of burning the 


refuse product of the land, such as 
stubble, haulm, &c. upon. the 
ground which produced them. or 
whatever else is laid on it, for that 
purpose. lt may be considered 
under four heads: 1. The burning 
,of sedge on wet lands; a very old 
and successful practice. 2. Burn- 
sing the stubble upon corn-fields ; 
avhich is also an ancient and com- 
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mon ‘method; and though the; 
ashes thus produced are light, and 
not abundant, yet the heat impart- 
ed to the ground, makes such a 
dressing better than four times the 
quantity of ashes of another kind. 
3. The burning of any waste pro- 
duét on heaths and commons; the 
enefit of which is not sufficiently 
known :. this is performed by stub- 
bing up the broom, or other waste 
matter, piling it in heaps, and co- 
vering them with the earth that. 
had been raised in digging to the 
roots; then burning the whole, 
and spreading the ashes on the 
ground, to be ploughed in. 4. The 
bringing of certain substances to 
impoverished land, and burning 
them there; suchas sticks, stubble, 
haulm, or other waste matters of 
any kind. The. principal advan- 
tage of this last method does not 
so much consist in the quantity of 
ashes produced, as in the en- 
livening warmth communicated to 
ihe ground, by such a number of 
small fires, which greatly contri- 
bute to promote its fertility. 

BURNS may proceed from fire, 
as well as a fluid body; which lat- 
ter may be either heated, or consist 
of corrosive mineral acid, such as 
aqua fortis, oil of vitriol, &c. In 
this, place, we shall treat only of 
burns occasioned by fire, and refer 
the reader for an account of other 
accidents of this nature, to the head 

of  Scaups.” | 
In slight cases, the burnt part 
may be held for a minute near the 
fire; or, if it be a finger, the pain 
and inflammation will be abated 
by bringing it in contact with the 
ear; which, in this instance, acts 
like a conduétor. Ink, the juice 
of onions, ora little brandy,. or 
even salt rubbed on the part affect- 
ed, all..tendto prevent pute 
ut 
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but if these, nevertheless, should 
rise, open them with a lancet, or 
a fine pair of scissats, without cut- 
ting away the scarf-skin, let out 
the collected humour, and then 
apply a mixture of oil and lime- 
Water, beat up with a new-laid egg, 
spread upon soft linen rags, and 
renewed every hour, or oftener. 
One. of the most simple reme- 
dies in recent burns, and~ which is 
in great vogue on’ the Continent, 
consists’ in the expressed juice of 
the burdock, or clot-burr; the fresh 
and tender leaves of which possess 
healing virtues, and are therefore 
applied not only to burns, but also 
to.wounds, ulcers, &c. There is 
a kind of green ointment kept in 
families for occasional use: it is 
composed of equal parts of the 
juice obtained from the middle 
leaves of the burdock, and, oil of 
almonds, or olives, in the purest 
state. This composition is said to 
be of singular ‘efficacy, also, in 
healing ulcers, allaying pain arising 
from piles, removing tetters, and 
suppurating pustules of the face, if 
assisted by internal remedies, adapt- 
ed to particular cases, 2 
BURNT-GRAIN, a distemper 
incident to corn, and frequently 
confounded with the smut, though 
in its nature, very different from 
the latter,’ According to Duna- 
met, the husks, or external cover- 
ings of the grains in burnt ears, are, 
in general, tolerably sound, with this 
difference only, that when the seeds 
begin to ripen, they appear drier 
and more parched than ‘those of 
the healthy ears. The skin, or bran, 
which forms the immediate cover- 
ing of the grain, is not destroyed in 
this disease, as is the case in the 
smut’: and the infe€ted ears are 
less firm and consistent in their 
texture, than the sound ones; the 
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husks of the former also beconié 
dry and whitish, in proportion to 
the incréase of the distemper. The 
grains retain some degree of firm- 
ness, auld if opened, are found to 
be full of a brownish substance, 
emitting a nattscous smell, and be- 
ing unctuous to the touch. 
The most effettual method of 
preventing a distemper, the cause 
of which is as little known as that 
of the smut, is first to wash the 
seed well’ in common water, and 
scum off all the damaged grains 
that float on the surface, then to 
steep it in brine, a strong ley of 
ashes, urine, &c.; lastly, to sprinkle 
it well with quick-lime; before itis 
sown. | 
Bur-reep: See BURWEED. 
BURYING-GROUNDS . aré 
places consecrated to the interment 
of dead bodies ; and have, from the 
earliest institutions of society, been 
held in great veneration, both by 
Heathensand Christians. It is, how- 
ever, to be regretted, that the latter 
paid less attention to the influence 
of such places on the health and 
comforts of the living, thanthe more 
sagacious Pagans, who generally ap= 
pointed distant and elevated situa- 
tions, for committing the remains of 
their friends to the maternal earth. 
There can be no diversity of opi- 
nion as to the pernicious tendency 
of burying-grounds in the vicinity 
of dwelling-houses (see the Article. 
BuriAx), especially in large and 
populous cities. Hence Dr. Dar- 
win, in the true spirit of a philan- 
thropic philosopher, boldly, though 
pertinently, remarks: No burials 
shotild be tolerated in churches ‘or 
church-yards, where the \ monu- 
ments of departed sinners shoulder 
God's altar, pollute his ae cee 
with dead’ men’s bones, a nd, by 
putrid exhalations, produce conta- , 
gious 
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gious diseases among those who - 


frequent his worship. Proper bu- 
rial ‘places should be consecrated 
out of towns, and divided into two 


compartments: the earth from one 


of these should be removed once in 
ten or twerity years, forthe purposes 
of agriculture, when it will be suf 


ficiently saturated with animal de- 


composition ; and sand, or clay, or 
even soil that is less fertile; should 
be substituted. Dr. Darwin far- 
ther thinks, that the removal of this 
earth is not likely to shock the 
relations of the deceased, as the 
superstition concerning the clay, 
from*which we rose, and into which 
we return, has gradually vanished 
before the light of reason. In- 
stances of this happy change oc- 
curred, about thirty years ago, in 
removing a quantity of rich earth 
trom the close of the cathedral at 
Lichfield; and more lately, in 
changing a burying- ground at 
Shrewsbury, both which were exe- 
cuted without exciting supersti- 
tious terror, or popular commotion, 
Although we cannot, in confor- 
mity to our professed sentiments, 
and in justice to the Dottor’s bene- 
volent design, on this occasion dif- 
fer as to the propriety of the expe- 
dient he has suggested, yet we 
doubt whether the tide of prejudice, 


which influences the multitude, 


is not, at present, too powerful an 
obstacle to such innovations. Be- 
fore attempts of this nature can be 
made with any hope of permanent 
success, we venture to say, that 
much remains to be previously done 
in our schools, as well as in private 
education, to unfetter the young 
mind from the chains of:dogmaticat 
Slavery, and to inculcate principles 
of untainted morality, being the 


most substantial basis of pure Chis 
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. BUSH-VETCH, or the Vicia. 
sepium, L, an indigenous’ plant; 
growing in woods, hedges, pas- 
tures, and meadows. Its leaves are 
doubled together ; bunches shorter 
than the leaves ; ‘the stem upright, 
sometimes four feet high; the blos- 
soms of a dirty purple, and appear, 
in May and ‘June. This. plant 
shoots carlier in spring than any 
other eaten by Cattle; vegetates 
late in the autumn, and continues 
green all winter. Mavs 
Although the culture of the bush- 
vetch was strongly recommended 
by Dr. Anperson in 1777, yet 
from later experience, it appears 
that it is difficult to collect the 
seeds, as the pods burst, scatter 
them about, and being made’ the 
nest of an inseét, scarcely a third 
part of them will vegetate, Dr; 
WiTHERING, however, observes, 
that a spot of garden-ground, sown 
in drills with this vetch, was eut 
five times in the course of the se- 
cond year, and produced at the rate . 
of 24 tons per acre of green food, 
which, when diy, weighed nearly 
4; tons.—The Rev. Mr. Swa¢ne 
also informs us, in the third yo- 
lume of the papers of the’Bath’So- 
ciety, that he selected part of a field 
in which the bush-vetch naturally 
abounded, sowed it with this plant, 
and it succeeded so well, that he 
cut it four times in the same year; 
the produce of the hay was 24 tons 
11, cwt. per acre, which is up- 
wards of one-third more than lu- 
cerne generally produces. But 
Mr. Swayne has since observed to 
Dr. WitHexine, that though the 
bush-yetch is very palatable to all 
kinds of cattle, its cultivation, on a 
large scale, would be attended with 
dithculty, as the seeds are generally 
devoured by a numerous species of 
insects,—It is farther remarkable, 
7 that 
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that ants are extremely partial t 
this vegetable. . 

BUSHEL, a measure of capa- 
city for dry substances, such as 
grain, pulse, fruit, &c.; it. con- 
tains, in general, four pecks, or 
eight gallons; being the eighth 
part of a quarter. 

According to the earliest excise- 
laws, a London bushel is to contain 
eight wine gallons of wheat; the 
gallon, eight pounds. of wheat 
(Troy-we1cHt, which sce) ; the 
pound, fwelve ounces ; the ounce, 
twenty penny-weights; and each 
penny-weight, thirty-two grains, 
or corns, of wheat taken from the 
middle of the ear. But as such 
grains are of very different weight 
in different ears, nay, in the same 
ear, and even in the same field, 
the uncertainty of this calculation 
must be obvious. Nevertheless 
this standard bushel is kept in the 
Exchequer: when filled with 
common spring-water, and mea- 
sured before the House of Com- 
mons in 1696, it was found to con- 
tain 2145,6 solid inches; and the 
same water being weighed, amount- 
ed to 1131 ounces, and 14 penny- 
weights, troy. The first malt-act, 
however, altered these proportions, 
as it was then enacted, that the 
legal Winchester bushel should be 
184 inches diameter, 
inches deep. The coal-bushel was 
regulated at 19% inches wide :-— 
thus, says Mr, Renarpson, in 
the 4gist number of the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,” two mea- 
sures, both differing from the ori- 
ginal one, were legally established ; 
and from time to time innovations 
were made, till it became difficult 


to determine, what was meant hy, 


the name of any measure.—Be- 
side this inconvenience, the bushel 


has, .in different counties and. 


ele 


and eight 
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places, and without any apparent, 
cause for such diversity, been made 
of different dimensions: at Abing- 
don and Andover, a bushel con- 
tains nine gallons; at Appleby and 
Penrith, a bushel of peas, rye, and 
wheat, holds 16 gallons; of bar- 
ley, big, malt, mixt malt, and oats, 
20 gallons. A bushel contains, at 
Carlisle, 24 gallons; at Chester, a. 
bushel of wheat, rye, &c, is 32 
eallons; and of oats, 40; at Dor- 
chester, a bushel of malt and oats. 
is 10 gallons; at Falmouth, the. 
bushel of stricken coals is 16 gal- 
lons; of other articles, 20, and. 
usually 21 gallons; at Kingston-. 
upon-‘Thames, the bushel contains. 

4; at Newbury, 9; at Wycomb 
and Reading, 83; and at Stamford, 
16 gallons. 

In ascertaining the accurate 
weight of a bushel of corn, there 
is a considerable difference arising 
both from the nature of the grain, 
and its relative perfection: thus, a 
bushel of oats weighs only about 
40 pounds; of peas and beans, 
about 60; and the best wheat 
should weigh from 62 to64 pounds. 
—With greater accuracy, how-. 
ever, may be calculated the cubic, ’ 
or solid capacity of vessels; so. 
that a bushel containing 2145. 
inches, will be nearly equal to one. 
foot and a quarter cubic measure :° 
consequently a body of a cart, com- 
prising forty feet, will hold about, 
thirty-two bushels, stricken mea- 
sure.—-If a calculation be made as. 
to the number of perfect grains of 
wheat, which ought to be in one. 
standard bushel, it will be found 
that the net amount is 491,520. 
grains, or 7680 to one pint, or, 

ound, . Cone A 

BUSTARD, or Otis tarda, in. 
ornithology, is said to be the largest 
of the British land-fow] ; its breadth, . 

“with 


rut 
with expanded wings, being hine 


feet; the length nearly four; and 
the male weighing from 25, to 


27 pounds—The female is about: 


half the size of the male, and 
- marked with different shades of 
colour, 

Bustards inhabit most of the 
open countries lying to the south 
and east parts of this island, from 
Dorsetshire, as far as the Wolds of 
Yorkshire. In autumn, they are 
(in Wiltshire) generally found in 
dJarge turnip-fields, near the Downs, 
and in flights of fifty or more. 
They are exceedingly shy, and dif- 
ficult to be shot; run very fast, 
and fly, though slowly, many miles 
. without resting: and, as they take 
flight with difficulty, they are 
sometimes run down’ by grey- 
hounds. Corn and other vege- 
tables are their usual food; but 
.they are very fond: of those large 
earth-worms which appear in great 
“numbers on the downs, in the 
summer-mornings, before sun-rise. 
These ate replete with moisture, 
_ answer the purpose of liquid food, 
sand enable them to live long with- 
out drinking. Nature has provid- 
ed the males with an admirable 
‘magazine for their security against 
drought; being. a pouch, the en- 
‘trance of which lies immediately 
under the tongue, and is capable of 
‘holding near seven quarts; this 
‘they probably fill with water, to 
‘supply the females .when sit- 
‘ting, or the young before they 
vare fledged. Bustards lay only 
:two eggs, resembling those of a 
goose, of a pale olive-brown, 


‘marked with spots of a dark co- . 


‘lour: they build no nest, but only 
‘scrape a hole in the ground. 
~» BUTCHER, a person - who 
aughters cattle for the use of the 
lable ; cuts up and retails meat, 
NO.IV.=VOL. I. 
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__ Although, by the constitution of 
this country, the butchers are not 
so restricted as they were in ancient 
Rome, nor in such high reputation 
for skill and shamble-learning, as 
they are among the Jews, yet there 
are proper laws enacted for regu- 
Jating their trade, and preventing 
the abuses committed by them, and 
their servants, if they were duly en- 
forced.—_A. butcher selling swine’s. 
flesh measled, or dead of the mur- 
rain, shall, for the first offence, be 
amerced ; for the second, stand in 
the pillory: for the third, be im- 


-prisoned, and pay a fine; and, for 


the fourth, abjure the town. Those 
who exact unreasonable prices for 
their meat, shall forfeit double the 
value ; they are also occasionally 


fined for forestalling, &c. but per- 


haps never for sLowine (which 
see), as few persons are inclined to 
complain, when redress of grie- 
vances is attended with loss of time 
and trouble. 

It appears that our legislature 


has affixed such an imputation of 


proneness to.shed human blood, 


‘upon persons who slaughter brute 


creatures for a subsistence, that, by 
the laws of England, no butcher 
is permitted to serve ona jury, 
when sitting on the life of a fellow- 
subject. 

With respe& to the unlawful 
dealings of .carcass-buichers, it has 
often been maintained, and we ap- 
prehend, upon good grounds, that 
they are a tax upon the necessaries 
of life, a toll upon, the market, a 
chief cause of artificial famine ; in 
short, the worst class of usurers. 

Dr. Bucuay justly censures the 
practice adopted by butchers, of 
filling the cellular membranes of 
animals with blood. Thus the meat 
appears fatter, and weighs more 


than it would do in its natural 
Dd 


state, 
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state, while it is rendered unwhole- 


some, and unfit for keeping. See 
also BaLance. re 


Burcuer’s Broom. See KNEE- 7 
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BUTTER, an artificial prepara- 
tion of cow’s milk; which, either 
in its entire state, or'in that of 
cream, is agitated for a consider- 
able time, till all its unctuous par- 
ticles are separated from the whey, 
and a soft consistent mass 1s 
formed. 

The Greek writers, though fre- 
quently speaking of milk and 
cheese; do not mention butter : 
and the Romans, while they lived 
without physicians for six cen- 
turies, never used it as an-article 
of food, but only as a medicine. 
In modern times, the art of mak- 
ing, improving, and preserving but- 
ter, has kept. pace with the un- 
wholesome custom of eating this 
‘animal oil, from an early period of 
infancy. ‘Thus, we have reason to 
‘think that many diseases of chil- 
dren, especially those of a scro- 
phulous nature, are wantonly in- 
duced, or at least rendered more 
“malignant. nae 

As butter is, at present, used in 
our daily food, chiefly on account 
of its agreeable taste, we shall 
first speak of its physical proper- 


ties. —To render it less hurtful, it 
‘ought: to be perfectly fresh, and 


‘free from rancidity ; which it easily 
acquires, if the butter-milk has not 
‘been completely separated, Fried, 
‘or burnt butter, is still more detri- 
‘mental to health; as it is thus con- 
verted into an acrid, and even caus- 
“tie fluid, which cannot fail to dis- 
“order the stomach, to render di- 
gestion difficult and painful, to 
‘excite rancid. belchings, and, ulti- 
‘mately, to taint all the fluids with 
a peculifr aerimony. Heace, toast 
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arid butter should never be eaten 
by persons who value their health 5 
as there are many who, even by 
fresh butter, are affected with those 
inconyeniencies. Nor can we re- 
commend the prevailing custom of 
melting butter with flour and wa- 
ter; for; in this manner, it forms 
a compound more indigestible, than 
sweet butter is in its natural 
state. . | 

Notwithstanding the injurious 
tendency of butter, especially after 
it is salted, this substance forms a 
considerable article of trade. It is 


-affrmed that not less than 50,000 


tons are annually consumed’ in 
London; of which the counties. of 
Cambridge and Suffolk are said to 
furnish 50,000 firkins, each con- 


taining 56]b. None, however, is 


equal to that produced in Essex, 
and known bythe name of Epping 
butter, which was formerly sold at 
from 12d. to 14d. per pound-avoirs 


-dupois ; but, lately, at the exorbi- 
tant price of 1s. Sd. Ke 


With respect to the various me- 
thods of making butter, we shall 
state only those practised in Essex; 


-to enable the reader to seleé& the 


most useful parts of the different . 
processes, and apply them to par-. 
ticular situations. ° 

The Epping methed has been 
described by Mr. Jostam Hazarp; 
from whose directions we extract 


the following particulars: After 


having stated the proper requisites. 


‘for a Dairy-nouss, which .we 
-shall communicate under that head 
_of. the alphabet, he observes, that 


a good milchscow may be, worth 


-trom 7 to 10]. a year, whereas an 
inditterent one will bring in no 


more than from 5 to 61: during the 
same :period: hence the farmer 
should never keep any but such as _ 


attord an abundance of milk. No 


milk ~ 


baa 
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tnilk must be suffered to remain in 
the udder, as by this neglect the 
cow will give less every meal, till 
at length she becomes dry before 


her proper time, and, the next. 


season, will scarcely give suffi- 
cient to repay the expences of 
keeping her. . 

If a cow’s teats are scratched, or 
wounded, her milk will be foul, 
and should not be mixed with that 
of other cows, but given to pigs. 
in warm weather, the milk should 
remain in the pail till it is nearly 
cool, before it is strained; but, in 
trosty weather, this should be done 
immediately, and a small -quantity 
of boiling water mixed with it; 
which will produce cream in abun- 
dance, especially in pans, or vats, 
of a large surface. 

_ During the hot surnmer-months, 
the milk should stand only 24 
hours, and the cream be skimmed 
from it, either early in the morn- 
ing, . before the dairy becomes 


Warm; or,in the evening, after 
sun-set. In winter, the milk may 


remain unskinimed for 36, or even 
48 hours; the cream ought to be 
preserved in a deep pan, kept, dur- 
ing summer, in the coolest part of 
the dairy, or in a cool cellar where 
a free air is admitted. Dr: An- 
DERSON (whose aphorisms on this 
“Subject we shall qnote at the con- 
clusion of the present article), is of 
opinion, that the temperature of a 
dairy should, if possible, be kept 
between 50 and 55° of Fahrenheit ; 
which is nearly about the average 
temperature of a building secured 
from the external air, in the man- 
ner he has proposed; and a deli- 
neation of which the reader will 
find under the. article MuirK- 
_HousE.. . 

_ Those, who have not an oppor- 
tunity of churning every other 
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day, should shift the cream daily 
into clean pans, in order to keep 
it cool; but they should regularly 
churn twice a week in hot wea- 
ther, and this in the morning be- 
fore sun-rise, taking care to fix 
the churn in a free draught of air. 
Nor should this vessel be exposed 
to a fire so near as to heat. the 
wood in cold seasons, as by this 
means the butter will acquire a 
strong rancid flavour. MO 

A. correspondent in the Papers 
of the Bath and West-of-England 
Society observes, that the opera- 
tion of churning may be ‘much 
facilitated, by adding a table- 
spoonful or two of distilled vinegar’ 
to a gallon of cream, but not till 
after the latter has undergone consi- 
is churned, it should immediately 
be washed in several waters; till it 
be perfectly cleansed from the 
milk; but a warm hand will 
soften it, and make it. appear 
greasy; Hence it is advisable to 
employ two pieces of wood, such 
as are used by cheese-mongers ; 
an expedient by which those who 
have naturally a very warm hand, 
might render their butter more 
saleable. See CHuURNING. 

Jn many parts of England, but- 


ter is artificially coloured in win- . 


ter; though this process adds no- 
thing to its goodness. ‘The far- 
mers in and near Epping, take 
sound carrots, the juice of which 
they express through a sieve, and 
mix with the cream, when it enters 
the churn; which makes it appear 
like May-butter.. There is very 
little salt used in the best Epping 
butter; but it is a faGt, that a cer- 
tain propottion of acid, either na- 


_tural or artificial, must be used in 
the cream, m order to ensure a 


successful churning; some keep a 
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small 
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smal] quantity of the old cream for 
that purpose; some use a little 
rennet, and others a few tea-spoon- 
fuls’ of Jemon-juice.—Cleanliness 
in the dairy is, at all times, an 
€ssential requisite, . 

The “Lancashire method of pre- 
paring ‘milk for butter, is as fol- 
lows? The whole milk is divided 
‘nto two parts; the first drawn be- 
ing set apart for family use, after 
being skimmed; the cream of 
which ts put inte proper vessels, as 


“also the whole of the second, or. 


“Yast drawn milk, provincially called 
afterings. These two, being mix- 
ed together, are stirred, but not to 
a great depth, to prevent the bad 
effets of foul air accumulating on 
the surface, and kept, according to 
‘the season of the year, exposed to 
the fire, for promoting the acetous 
fermentation, which 1s accelerated 
by the acid remaining in the pores of 
‘the vessels. — For this reason they 
are not scalded, except after hav- 
‘ing contracted some taint ; and, in 
‘this case, they are sometimes very 
‘expeditiously rinsed out with sour 
‘butter-milk: during this prepara- 
tion for souring, the milk is kept 
‘ready for the churn; and, in con- 
sequence of such treatment, more 
butter 1s obtained; and of a better 
quality, than if the milk were 
churned in a sweet state. 
Decisive experiments have been 
“made, in order to ascertain whether 
‘it be more profitable to churn the 
‘whole milk, or only the cream 
“which, the milk- produces: it was 


‘found that one day’s milk of a par- - 


‘ticular cow, churned by itself, 
yielded only 1202. of butter; and 
the cream of two days milk pro- 
“duced 31b. 202. Hence it appears 
to. be more profitable to collect the 
cream, and churn it, than to churn 
the whole milk, Cream-butter is, 


with an excellent Essa 
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likewise, the richer of the two, 
though it will net keep so long 
sweet. 

In justice to Dr. JAMEs AnprR- 
son, who has favoured the public 
‘on the 
Management of the Dairy,” inserted 
in the correspondence of the Bath 
and West-of-England Society, we 
shall communicate a few of his 
aphorisms: 1, The first milk 
drawn from a cow is always thin- 
ner, and of an inferior quality to 
that which is afterwards obtained ; 
and this richness increasés pro- 
gressively, to the very last drop 
that can be drawn from the udder. 
2. The portion of cream rising first 
to the surface, is richer in quality, 
and greater in quantity, than what 
rises in the second equal space of 
time, and so forth: the cream con- 
tinually decreasing, and growing. 
worse than the preceeding, 3, 
Thick milk produces a smaller. 
proportion of cream than that 
which is thinner, though the cream 
of the former is of a richer qua- 
lity.. If, therefore, the thick milk 
be diluted with water, it will af- 
ford more cream than it would 
have done in its pure state; but its 
quality will at the same time .be 
inferior. 4. Milk carried about in 
pails, or other vessels, agitated, and 


‘partly cooled, before it be poured 


into the milk-pans, never throws 
up such a good and plentiful cream 
as if it had been put into proper 
vessels immediately after it came 
from the cow. 

Dr. AnpeErson, in the same 
paper, imparts the following judi- 
cious hints: The milk should be 


‘forced out of the cavities of the 


butter with a flat, wooden ladle, 
or skimming dish, provided with a 
short handle; and this should be 


‘dexterously performed, with as 


little 


* 
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little working of the butter as pos- 


sible; for if it be teo much beat. 


and turned, it will become tough 
and gluey, which greatly debases 
its quality. To beat it up by the 


hand, is an indelicate practice. It 


is also very detrimental to pour 
cold water on the butter, during 
this operation. 


to receive the impression of the 
mould, it may be put into small 
vessels, allowed to swim in the 
trough of cold water under the 
table; preventing, however,- the 
water from touching the butter: 
thus it will, in a short time, acquire 
the necessary degree of firmness, 
especially if a small piece of ice be 
put into the vessel. The Doétor, 
on this occasion, severely censures’ 
the practice that prevails in many 


private families, of keeping fresh 


butter in water, and thus bringing 
it to table in a glass vessel. If 
coolness only is wanted, he advises 
to put the butter intoa dry glass, 
and immerse this inte cold water: 
and if it be taken out immediately 
before it is used, such butter will, 
in our climate, always have sufli- 
cient firmness... 

After the butter has been beaten 
up and cleared from the milk,. it is 
ready for being salted. The ves- 
sels intended for this purpose, be- 
ing rendered perfe étly clean, should 
be rubbed in the whole inside with 
common salt; and alittle melted 
butter should be poured into the 
cavity, between the bottom and 
the sides: thus prepared, they are 
fit to receive the butter. : 

Although common salt is genes 
rally employed for preserving but- 
ter, yet Dr. AnpERsow has found 
by experience, that the following 
composition not only preserves the 
butter more effeétually ftom any 


If the heat. should. 
be so great, as to render it too soft 
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taint of rancidity, but-makes it also 
look better, taste-sweeter, richer, 
and more marrowy, than if jt had 
been cured with common salt 
alone. Best common. salt, two, 
parts; saltpetre, one part; sugar, 
one part: beat them up together, 
so that they may bé completely 
blended, To every pound, or six~ 
teen ounces of butter, add one 
ounce of this compesition, Mix: 


it well im thé mass, and. clese it up’ 


for use. Butter prepared in this 
manner, will. keep good for three: 
years, and cannot-be distinguished: 
from that recently salted. It 
should, however, be remarked, . 
that butter, thus cured, dees not 
taste well till it. has stood a fort- 
night, ox three weeks, In the 
opinion of Dr. Anpgrson, such, 
butter would keep sweet during 
the longest, vayages, if it were so 
stowed, thatit could not melt by 
the heat of the climate, and occa- 
sion the salts to separate from it, 
Hence the butter ought to be pre~ 
viously freed: from, its mucilage, 
which is more putrescible than the 
oily parts, In order t@ prepare it 
for a distant voyage, let it be put 
into a vessel of a proper shape, 
which should be immersed inte 
another, containing water. Let 
this be gradually heated, till the 
butter be thoroughly melted, in 
which state it may remain. for 
some time, and then be allowed 
to settle. Thus, the mucilaginous 
part wil) fall entirely to the bot- 
tom, and the pure oil will swim 
uppermost, perfectly transparent, 
while hot; but, on cooling, it be- 
comes opaque, assumes a colour 
somewhat. paler than the original 
butter, before it was melted, and 
acquires a firmer consistence ; by 
which it is better enabled to resist 
the heat of tropical climates. 
Dd3 When 
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When this refined butter is be- 
come -somewhat firm, yet . soft 
enough to be handled, the pure 
part should be separated from the 
- dregs, then salted, and packed in 
the usual manner. 
. There is another, still. more cu- 
rious, way of preserving this refin- 
ed butter, stated by Dr. Anpur- 
son. After it is purified, add to 
the butter a certain portion of firm 
honey, mix them well, and they 
will thoroughly incorporate: this 
mixture, when spread on bread, 
has a very pleasant taste, and may 
be given to aged persons, if they 
relish it, instead of marrow; and 
to others, as being useful for coughs 
and colds. ‘The proportion of ho- 
ney employed was considerable ; 
and the Doétor remarks, that this 
mixture has been kept for years, 
without acquiring ‘the least degree 
of rancidity; so that there can be 
do doubt that butter might thus 
be safely preserved during long 
voyages. f 

The food of cows very often 
affects the taste of butter. Thus, 
if wild-garlic, charloc, or May- 
weed, be ‘found in a pasture 


ground, cows should not be suf- ° 


fered to feed there, before the 
first grass has been mown, when 
such pernicious ’ plants’ will not 
again appear till the | succeeding 
spring; but milch-cows must not 
partake of the hay made of those 
plants, as it will likewise com- 
municaté their pernicious influ- 
ence. | 

Cows should never be suffered 
to drink water from stagnant pools, 
in which there are. frogs, spawn, 
&e,; or from common sewers, or 
ponds that receive the drainings of 
stables—all which are exceedingly 
improper. A 


As turnips and rape impart a 


~ 
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disagreeable taste to milk and buts 
ter, Mr. Anruur Youne directs 
the dairy-man to boil two ounces 
of saltpetre in a quart of water; to 
bottle the decoétion; and, when 
cold, to puta large tea-cupful of 
the mixture into ‘ten, or twelve 
quarts, of new milk, immediately 
after it comes from the cow. As 
the turnips becorne stronger, the 
proportion of nitre may be in- 
creased.—A. shorter,’ and equal 
ly effectual method, is, to. scald 
the pans, or’ trays, with boil- 
ing water, just before the milk 
is poured in, and it will answer 
the purpose intended.—But it is 
not generally known that the bad 
flavour, or rancidity of turnip-but- 
ter, arises solely from the green 
food, or the tops of that plant. By 
previously cutting these away, the 
evil is completely prevented. Lord 
Ecremont has adopted this expe- 
dient. he fed from 25 to 30 cows, 
for the greatest-part of the winter, 
with turnips, the tops of which 
were carefully separated: and the 
butter prepared from’ their milk 
was equal'to the very best of the 
kind. 9° 

For removing, or rather. pre- 
veniting,’ the bitter taste of barley- 
straw. butter, as well as the ran- 
cidityoof turnip-Lutter, Mr, Maxr- 
SHALL suggests the following sim- 
ple; and rational means: Instead 
of putting the cream, immediately 
after it is skimmed off the milk, 
into the jar, or other retaining ves- 


‘sel, it is first poured upon hot 


water, and haying stood till cool, 
it is again skimmed off the wa- 
0 Ngee aaa ety 
' According to experiments ac- 
curately made by’ Mr. Josepx 
Wimpey, to determine the com- 
parative value of butter and cheese, 
1054 gallons of milk, properly dis- 
sgh Ne OReR POSGE 
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posed in pans for skimming off the. 


cream, produced .36 lb. at, butter, 
and 60lb., of skimmed | cheese, 
From a like quantity of milk were 
made 106]b. of raw-milk cheese, 
and 6lb. of whey-butter. After 
selling the cream-butter at Sid. 
and the skimmed cheese at 2d. the 
pound, when the raw-milk cheese, 
' two months old, was worth 34d. 
the pound, and the whey-butter 
7d., it appears that a small ad- 
vantage of about three per cent. 
lies on the side of butter and skim: 
med cheese, 


Many abuses are ered in 


the packing and salting of butter, 
to increase its bulk and weight, 
against which we have an express 
statute. _Lumps of geod butter 
are frequently laid, for a little 
depth, at the top, and with an 
inferior quality under it; some- 
times the butter is set in rolls, 
touching only at top, and standing 
hollow at. bottom. ‘To. prevent 
such. deceptions, the factors. at 
Uitoxeter, in Staffordshire, a 
market famous for good. butter, 


employ a surveyor, who, in case of 


suspicion, tries the cask, or jar, 
swith + an iron instrument, made 
not unlike a_ cheese-taster, and 
avhich he thrusts in obliquely to 
the bottom.—But we understand, 
- that the greatest frauds’ are com- 
mitted with the Irish butter, -im- 
ported in firkins. One ,of our 
‘sagacious correspondents has sug- 
gested to‘us the propriety of com- 
municating the marks, which the 
butter-casks ought to have. on 
them, to distinguish their. real 
goodness, before they are exported 
from Ireland: such information 
might be,a guide to. priyate fami- 


dies, who purchase a whole, or half 


afirkin at.atime, On particular 
gnquiry, we could only learn trom 


> 
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several eminent butter-men, that 
the name of Belfast, or some ones 
town in the north of Ireland, 
usually marked on the cask, w ith 
an additional cross, and either one 
or more incisions under it, accord- 
ing to the superior quality of the 
butter. We trust, however, that. 
no person will be disposed to pur- 
chase so precarious an article, with- 
out previously examining the con- 
tents of the vessel. 

Lasly, we cannot omit to ani- 
madyert upon the pernicious prac- 
tice of keeping milk in leaden ves- 
sels, and salting butter in stone 
jars, which begins to prevail, from 
a» mistaken idea of cleanliness, 
But, in the hands of a cleanly per-~ 
son, there surely can be nothing 
more wholesome than wooden 
dishes. We fully agree with Dr. 
ANDERSON, that vessels made ei- 
ther of solid lead, or badly glazed, 
are alike destructive to the human 
constitution; that we may doubt- 
less attribute to this cause the fre- 
quency of paralytic complaints,. 
which occur in all ranks of society ; 
and that the well known effects of 
the poison of lead, ates bodily debi- 
lity, palsy—-death ! 

MILK - yep is principally 
made in Cheshire; wher e, con- 
trary to the usual practice in other 
parts of the kingdom, the whole of 
the milk is churned, without being 
skimmed; preparatory to which 
oper ation, in summer, immediately 
after milking, the meal is put to 
cool in earthen } jars, till it becomes 
sufficiently coagulated, and has ac- 
quired a slight degree of acidity, 
sufficient to “undergo the operation 
of churning, ‘This is usually per- 
formed, during the summer, in 
the course of one or two days. In 
winter, in order to forward coagu- 
Jation, the milk is placed near.a 
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fire ; but, in summer, if it has not 
been sufficiently cooled, before it 
is added to the former meal, or, if 
it has been kept too close, and be 
not churned shortly after it has ac- 
quired the necessary degree of coa- 
gulation and acidity, a fermenta- 


tion will ensue ; in which case, the 


butter becomes rancid, and the 
milk does not yield that quantity, 
which it would, if it had been 
churned in proper time. 
also the case, when, in winter, the 
jars, or mugs, have been placed 
too near the fire, and the milk runs 
entirely to whey. No peculiar 
process attends the making of this 
kind of butter. 
Wauey-Burtzer is so called, 
from: its being made of whey, 
which is either ‘green or: white. 
The former is taken from the curd, 
out of the cheese tub; the white 
whey is pressed ont of the curd, by 
the hand or otherwise, after having 
been put into the cheese vat. This 
kind of butter is made as follows; 
Sometimes ‘the white whey, or, as 
it is called in Cheshire, the thrust- 
ings, is set in cream mugs, to ac- 
quire a sufficient degree of coagu- 
Jation, and acidity for churning, 
either by the warmth of the sea- 
son, or of a room, in the same 
manner as above described, for 
making milk-butter. In other in- 
stances, the green and the white 
whey are boiled together, and turned 
by a little sour ale, or other acid, 
which produces fleetings. See 
scaiding Wuey. In this case, when 
the green whey is boiled alone, it 
_ is necessary to keep upsuch a firé 
as will make the whey as hot as 
possible, without boiling it; and, 
when it has acquired that degree 
of heat, the butyraceous particles, 
which it contains, will break and 
separate, and rise tothe surface, 


This is’ 
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which effeét usually takes place ii” 
the space of anhour. Care should 
be taken to rub the boiler, if of: 
iron, with butter, to prevent the 
whey from acquiring a rancid 
taste, In other respects, the pro- 
cess of making whey-butter differs 
little from that of milk-butter. 
But the former will keep only a 
few days, has a marbled appéar- 
ance, and does not cut quite so 
firm, or clear, as butter made of 
cream.— One of our correspon- 
dents observes, that, in the year 
1794, whey-butter was sold by 
contract, for the whole year,- at 
10d. per pound, and carried 20 
miles to Manchester :—he further 
remarks, that the fleetings are 
‘* nice eating,” with sugar, though 
some epicures add wine or brandy. 

Burrer-Mizx is that part of 
the milk which remains ‘after the 
butter is extraGted.—Curds of but- 
ter-milk are made by pouring into 


it a quantity of hot new milk. 


The quality of butter-milk great- 
ly depends-on the manner of ma- 
naging the process of churning. If 
it be obtained according to the 
Lancashire method, above-describ- 
ed, it becomes an excellent food 
for man, being» both wholesome 
and pleasant; though it is, in 
many English counties, given ta 
hege’ | : 

Good butter-milk is refreshing 


and cooling’: hence, it is often re~ 


commended in’ heétic fevers, for 
abating preternatural heat and 
flushings of the face. In spring, 
if drank freely, it is said to pro- 
duce a favourable change on the . 
fluids, when they are in a state of 
acrimony. And, though modern 
physicians smile at the idea of 
sweetening, or purifying the blood, 
yet the good efteéts of butter milk, 
as well as sweet whey, in propet 
cases 
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eases and constitutions, have too’ 
often been experienced, to admit of 
any doubt, in consequence. of an 
unsettled theory. , 
* BUTTER- BURR, the Com- 
moN, or Colt’s-foot, the Tusst/ago 
Petasites, L.. is an indigenous 
plant, growing in moist meadows, 
pastures, and banks of rivers. — Its 
leaves are the largest of any plant’ 
in Britain, and, in heavy rains, af- 
ford a shelter to poultry, and other 
small animals. Its flowers appear 
in April, before the leaves, as in 
most other vernal plants. © The 
root, dug up in ‘spring, abounds 
with a resinous, arématic nmiatter ; 
it has a strong smell, and a bitter- 
ish, acrid taste. 

In Germany, ‘the leaves of the 
butter-burr are bruised, and mix- 
ed with chaff, or cut straw; in 
which state they are fondly eaten 
byicatile it 902. £5 
. Formerly, the root of this plant 
was highly esteemed as a sudorific, 
and alexipharmic, for which pur- 
poses a dram of it was given for a 
dose; but, as it has been found. to 
possess those virtues in no very 
eminent degree, it has again been 
neglected in the shops, The late 
Si JouN Hizr, however, in his 
“« Virtues of British Heris,” pub- 
. lished in 1770, calls’ the common, 
butter-burr an admirable medicine 
in fevers of the worst kind; as, 
when ‘taken early, it prevents the 
mischiefs that often arise naturally 
in the disease ;. and oftener from 
the errors of physicians. Sir 
Joun farther informs us, that, 
about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when a disease of the putrid 
kind prevailed in England, the 
same fever raged alsoin Germany ; 
and while the English died by 
bleedings, and by chemical medi- 
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cines, the Germans lived by the 
use of the butter-burr. He alse 
very seriously speaks of a heavier 
Visitation, and if the greatest of all 
calamities should come, there are 
few things from which we might 
expect so great relief as this herb. 
The Greeks used it with the gveat- 
est success; and the very name of 
the plant among the Germans, is 
pestilence-wort.—We trust, how- 
ever, there will be no necessity for 
putting Sir Joan’s assertion to the 
test of experience; as we should 
be apprehensive of the result. 

BUTTER - CUP, » Burrer- 
FLOWER, or Urpricnr Meapow 
Crow - root, the Ranunculus 
acris, L.; a very, common weed, 
abounding in meadows and. pas- 
tures: it ‘has hairy leaves, and 
leaf-stalks; and bears yellow fow- 
ers in June and July. 

Many continental farmers attri- 
bute the sudden death of cattle; 
which is often inexplicable, to 
their feeding on this plant; and 
therefore carefully extirpate it from 
fields and meadows. ‘To ascertain 
this important point, we. request 
our rural correspondents to com- 
municate to us the result of thei¢ 
experience, which we propose to 
publish in a future Appendix to 
this Encyclopzedia. — It is, how- 
ever, certam, that the seed-iuds of 
the butter-cup are extremely acrid, 
and may therefore be employed for 
vesicatories, instead of the Spanish 
fly ; though its blossoms are eagerly 
visited by bees. Indeed, the whole 
plant is very acrid, and easily blis- 
ters the skin. Nevertheless, it is 
eaten by sheep and goats, but re- 
fused by cows, horses, and swine, 
let their pasture be ever so bare. 

| BUTTERFLY, or Papilio, in 
zoology, a well known insect, of 
| which 


r 
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which there are 273 species, prin- 
cipally distinguished by the colour 
of their wings, - 

- The beauties of this elegant part 
of the creation, excite the admira- 
tion of every contemplative mind. 
Many persons, who conceive but- 
terflies to be of a poisonous nature, 
\are frequently under apprehension 
Test they should eat them with) 
herbs and salads; but such alarm 
is groundless, as they are perfectly. 
harmless, and: equally. eatable sas 
snails and oysters. 143 

Mr. Epwarps, in his “ Watn- 
ral History of Birds,” gives the 
following curious directions -for 
taking the figure of these insects : 
"Take butterflies, or field-moths, 
elip off the wings close to their 
bodies, and lay them on clean pa- 
per, in the form of the insect when 
flying; then have ready prepared 
sam-arabic; which has been some 

time dissolved in water, and is of a 
thick consistence; then pour-a 
drop of ‘ox-gall into a spoonful of 
this liquid, mix it well together, 
and spread a little of it on a piece 
of thin, white paper, wide enough 
to‘take both sides of the fly; when 
it begins to feel clammy, the paper 
és ity proper order to take the down 
from its wings; lay the gummed 
side on the wings, and it will ad- 
‘here so as to’ take them up; then 
double the paper,’ so as to have-all 
the wings between it; Jay it on a 
table, pressing’ it close with the 
fingérs, or it may be rubbed gently 
with something hard and smooth; 
after which, on opening the paper, 
the wings will come forth transpa- 
rent; the down of: the upper and 
under sides, adhering to the gum- 
med paper, forms an accurate like- 


+ 


ness of both sides of the wings, — 


in their natural shape and colour, 
When the gummed papers have 


‘chaps. in cow’s .udders, 
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been -opened;> the” bodies. of «the, 
flies should be copied.from the na-. 
tural ones, upon stiff, and separate. 
paper, painted in water colours,; 
and dixed between the representa- 
tions of the wings. Webel. in v0.0 
BUTTERWORT, .or the. Pin- 
guicula, L.; a genus containing 
six species, of which the most re- 
markable is the vulgaris, er come 
mon butterwort, or Yorkshire, sa- 
nicle, growing en bogs, or low, 
moist grounds, in England -and 
Scotland. Its leaves are covered 
with soft, upright, pellucid prick- 
les, secreting a glutinous liquor; 
the blossoms. violet, purple, and 
reddish, with .white lips; and an 
ash-eoloured, woolly. spot, on the 
palate: its flowers appear in May 
and June, Linna@us informs us, 
that if the fresh gathered leaves of 
this plant be put into a strainer, 
through which the milk. of. the. 
rein-deer: is. poured »while. warm, 
and set by for a day or two, to bex 
come acescent, it acquires such a 
degree, of consistency and tenaci- - 
ty, that neitherywhey, nor cream, 
separate. The inhabitants in the 
north of Sweden eat this-coagulated. 
milk, as a very grateful food. When 
the leaves have been once used, it 
is not necessary to have recourse 
to them again; for half a spoonful 
of the prepared milk; mixed with a 
fresh quantity of other milk, will 
always effect the _ purpose: » but 
Mr. Hawes, who tried this expe- 
riment. with cow’s. milk, did not 
succeed, | ; "s'eals 
.Vhe juice of the leaves of eom- 
mon butterwort kills lice. in men 
and brutes; and likewise cures 
Neither 
sheep, cows, horses, . goats, ror 
swine, will feed upon the plant; 
though it is erroneously, believed, 
that it occasions the rot in sheep. 
Exters 
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~ External applications of the root, 
fre, according to BECHSTEIN, a 
good ‘vulnerar y; and, if credit be 
due to him, decoétions made of the 
whole plant, tend to restore the hair 
tora bald head. 
“BUXTON WATERS 


S are those 


warm mineral springs which ‘rise 


in a village of that: name, in Der- 
byshire, and have long heen cele- 
brated for their medicinal proper- 
ties. One of the earliest treatises 
on the virtues of ‘this spring, was 
published in the year'1752, by Dr: 
Jones, of Derby: at which pe- 
riod Buxton appears’ to have been 
a place of great resort. SHor?, 
in his ** History of Mineral Wa 
fers,’ mentions. that: several re- 
mains of Roman antiquities. have 
been discovered. near this spot: 
hence it is probable that the foun- 
tain was known to the.ancients. 
The springs issue from several 
small fissures, in ‘a calcareous free- 
stone. They aré very numerous, 
‘and always’ afford a .<sufficient 
quantity of water to supply the va- 
rious: baths. .. The most ancient 
spring is called Saint Anne’s Well, 
avhich is now’ inclosed im an ele- 
gant stone building. ‘There are 
several others, that ‘supply a num- 
ber of beautiful baths, both public 
and private, 9) < 
‘With respe& to its sensible pro- 
perties, the Buxton water cannot 
be. distinguished from common 
spring water, when heated to the 
same temperature. 
‘colourless, and: does not become 
‘aurbid on being exposed to the air; 
it leaves no sediment,, nor does it 
form any incrustation on the pipes, 
or stones, through which it flows. 
Its temperature in the gentlemen’s 
bath is invariably at 82°. During 
the cool of the morning and even- 
ing, a ae column of steam is per- 


It is clear and. 
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ceptible’ over the surface of the 
bath; but, if this. -continues 


throughout the day, it is consider- 
ed as an indication of approaching 
rain, 
the appearance of this spring, is a 
large quantity of elastic vapour 
that rises, and. forms: bubbles, 
which pass through the water, and 
break as. soon as they reach the 
surface. The air of these bubbles 
was ascertained by Dr, Pearson, 
to consist of azotic gas, mixed with 
@ small proportion ‘of ‘atmospheric 
air. By evaporation to dryness, he 
found that a gallonof the water con 
tained only 15 grains of residuum, 
of which -he estimated 13 grains to 
be muriat. of soda, 24 
lime, and 10% carbonat of lime. 

Buxton water is frequently em- 
pleiee both internally and exter- 
nally; one of which methods often 
proves beneficial, when the other 

would be injurious; but, as a bath 
alone, its virtués may not be su- 
perior to those of common’ water. 

As the temperatute'of 82°, ‘is 
several degrees below that of the 
human body, a slight shock of cold 
is felt on the first-immersion into 
the bath; but.this is almost imme- 
diately succeeded by: a pleasing 
glow over the whole system. “It 
is, therefore, proper for: very dell, 
eate and irritable habits. 

The cases which) derive most 
benefit: from. the external use of 
Buxton waters, are those in which 
a loss of action, 
sensation, afiects particular limbs ; 
in consequence of long-contiuned, 
or violent inflammation, or, exter- 
<nal injury. Hence, the chronic 
rheumatism, succeeding the acute, 
and where the inflammation has 
been seated in particular limbs, is 
often wonderfully relieved by this 
bath. The internal use of the wa- 

ter 


Lhe> principal: peculiarity in: 


sulphat ot 


4 


and somefimes of 
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ter has been found to be of consi- 
derable service in symptoms of de- 
feftive digestion, and derange- 
ment of the alimentary organs. - A 
judicious use of this simple remedy 
will often relieve the heart-burn, 
fiatulency, and sickness; it will in- 
crease the appetite, animate the 
spirits, and improve the health. At 
first, however, it sometimes occa- 
sions a diarrhoea, which is. rather 
salutary than detrimental. It also 
affords great relief, when taken in- 
ternally, in painful disorders of the 
bladder and kidneys; and has like- 
wise been recommended in cases of 
the gout; but, when taken for these 
complaints, Dr. Denmaw advises 
the addition of some aromatic 
tincture. . 

As an external application in the 
gout, Buxton waiter is sometimes 
ef service, though the bath itself 
is more likely to restore the func- 
tions of the parts afflicted with this 
disease. In all cases of active in- 
flammation, the use of these wa- 
ters should be carefully avoided, 
on account of their supposed heat- 
ing properties. A full course con- 
sists of two glasses, each contain- 
ing one-third of a pint, before 
breakfast; which quantity should 
be repeated between breakfast and 
dinner. It is seldom administered 
as a medicine in the evening; but; 
as the inhabitants of the place use 


it for their common drink, and 


also’ for most: of their domestic 
and culinary purposes, the invalid 
is apt to take a much greater 


“quantity than is. prescribed, and 


thus to defeat the purpose. In 
chronie cases, a long residence-on 
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the spot is requisite, to ensure the 
desired effedi." ..) - 
In the year 1773, a treatise on 
the virtues of these waters was 
written by Dr. T. Perervan, ‘of 
Manchester; since which period 
several pamphlets have appeared 
on the subje&: among these-we 
shall mention only those of Dr; 
Denman, Dr. Hiceins, and Dr, 
PEARSON. a 
BUZZARD, or the Buteo, a 
species of the Falco, or eagle, is 
the most common of the hawk- 
kind in England. It breeds in large 
woods, and lays two or three eggs; 
which are. either perfeGtiy white; 
er spotted with yellow. This bird 
is of a sluggish and inaCtive dispo- 
sition, as it will remain perehed 
upon the same: bough for many 
hours, and is generally found in 
one place. It feeds.on small birds;. 
rabbits, moles, and mice; but it 
will also eat frogs, worms, and in- 
sects. ‘The colour of the buzzard 
is various: the breast and belly of 
some are brown, but more free 
quently the former is of a yellowish 
white, with oblong rust-coloured 
spots: the back of the head, neck, 
and coverts of the wings, are of a 
deep brown, edged with a pale, 
rust colour; the tail is barred either 
with black, or ash colour. Tice 
There is another species, the 
@ruginosus, or moor-buzzard, with 
a greyish bedy, and yellow legs. It 
makes its nest in a tuft of grass, or 
among rushes, isa fierce and yo- 


racious bird, anda great destroyer 


of rabbits, young ducks, and other 


water-fowl. 
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CABBAGE, or Brassica, L. a 
genus of plants comprising sixteen 
‘species, of which the following are 
the principal : 

1. The ortentalis, or perfoliate 
cabbage. "This species is indige- 
‘hous, -grows mm corn-fields, and 
cliffs on the sea-coast near Har- 
wich, and Bardsey near Orford, 
Suffolk ; but it is not cultivated, 

2. The campestris, or field-cab- 
bage, which is also a native, and 
- grows on the sea-shore near Dover. 

The severest winters do not injure 
this plant, which becomes pecu- 
liarly useful when every other spe- 
cies is destroyed. It is more gene- 
rally known under the name of 
cauliflower, and its culture has 
been much improved in Britain,. 
where it has become a source of 
‘national wealth; the greater part 
of Europe being supplied thence 
with seeds, and, till lately, Hol- 
land almost wholly with plants. 

3. The Napus, or rape, or cole- 
seed cabbage, which is indigenous, 
and also reared in various parts of 
England,- especially in the Isle of 

_ Ely, for its seed, trom which rape- 
oil is extracted ; the refuse is called 
oil-cake, and is useful for the fat- 
tening of oxen, and other cattle. 
The most piercing frost affects not 
this hardy-plant, which, in severe 
Winters, is of no small service in 
feeding ewes; when, from the in- 

‘tenseness of the cold, the ground 
is so frozen that no turnips can be 
taken up. In the county of Nor- 
‘folk, the cakes are broken to pieces 

and strewed on the land as manure, 
for which purpose it is considered 
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particolarly efficacious... The cul- 
tivated variety, though it has a 
stronger taste, may be eaten like 
the turnip. : 

4. The rapa, or turnip-cabbage. 
This is a native of Britain, and 
grows principally in corn-fields: it 
is eaten either boiled, roasted, or 
raw, generally. with the addition 
of pepper. The importance and 
value of this species, for the fatten- 
ing of cattle in particular, have not 
been generally known or ascer- 
tained till within these few years, 
The soil intended for planting, 
ought to be manured and tilled in 
the same manner as for the com- 
mon turnip, the necessary extent 
of old pasture-ground being previ- 
ously breast-ploughed and burnt. 
The land should be dug as shallow 
as possible, and the ashes turned 
in: about Midsummer, or sooner, 
should the weather be favourable, 
the planting ought to be com- 
menced ; two perches, if well 
stocked with plants, being suffi- 
cient to supply an acre. | 

Independently of the utility of 
this plant, as a fodder for cattle 
during the winter season, it has 
been much recommended as a sea- 
store, from the facility with which 
it may be preserved on ship-board; 
and as it furnishes an agreeable 
and wholesome food for sailors on 
long voyages, at a time when every 
other fresh vegetable is: entirely 
spoiled. : ’ 

5. The Oleracea, or sea-colewort, 
sea-cabbage, or common cabbage, 
is also indigenous, and grows prin- 
cipally: on.clifls near the sea-coast. 

Early 
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i . * : 
Early in the spring, this species is 


preferred to those that are culti- , 


vated; but, when gathered on the 
sea-coast, it is requisite that it be 
boiled in two waters; to deprive it 
of its saline taste. ‘The roots may 
be eaten like those of the preceding 
species; but they are by no means 
so tender. -All the various kinds 
of garden-cabbage in use at our 
tables, originate from. this. ‘The 
red cabbage. is chiefly used fot 
pickling, In some countries, the 
white cabbage is buried in autumn, 
when full. grown, and is thus pre- 
served during the whole winter. 
See .WITHERING, p. 592. They 
are cut in pieces by the Germans, 
who, mixing them with some aro- 
matic herbs. and salt,. press them 
closely down in a tub, where they 
soon ferment, and are eaten under 
the name of saver kraut. 

Dr. Darwin observes, that Sea- 
Caleis much esteemed for the de- 
licacy of its taste, which is superior 
to most kinds of broccoli... It ap- 
pears that this species of the cab- 
bage should be sown the latter 
end of March, or the beginning of 
April, in drills, and afterwards 
earthed up: In autumn, it should 
be transplanted into bigh beds, one 
row of roots in each bed, about a 
foot asunder ;. and, in winter, it 
should be covered up. The beds 
should be made in dry ground, and 
the produce will-not be fit for the 
table till the third year after sow- 
ing. The year before it is cut for 
eating, it must. be covered in the 
beginning of winter, first. with 
stable-dung, which may be. pre- 
vented from pressing on it, by 
placing a few sticks in the form of 
-a cotie over each root; it should 
then be covered with long litter, 
to the height of two or three feet. 
About the beginning of January it 
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may be gathered, and the cutting 
continued till May, one bed being 
kept under another. It should be 
boiled, and sent up on toast, like 
asparagus. 

To this species also belong those 
varitties of the. 4rassica, denomi- 
nated the turnip-rooted cabbage, 
and the drum-headed cabbage. ‘The 
former is generally. supposed. to 


have been brought from. Lapland, | 


and.is found to be well calculated 
for uplands and wolds. It delights 
in adry, sandy, mixed soil, which 
is prepared in the same manner as 
for turnips. The seed is usually 


sown in the, beginning of, June;. 


and yields so abundantly, that halt 


‘a pound of it, if sown on a seed- 


bed two or three perches square; 
will produce plants suffreient to 
stock an aere, But if they fin 


too much to stalk, care must be 


taken to transplant them, and thus 
to check their luxuriant vegetation, 
This plant is very hardy, and its 


‘bushy tops furnish a most excellent 


and abundant food for cattle dur- 
ing the spring. It is principally 
raised: for ~ feeding - oxen, cows; 
hogs, and horses; but, if given to 


sheep during winter, it oécasions 4 , 
d ba 


species of white flux, of which, 
however, they soon recover ‘on. # 
change of food; and which is sel- 
dom;:if ever, attended with any 


dangerous consequences. 


Tbe drum - headed cabbage is 


usually sown’on a‘bed towards the - 


end of February, or March; but 
sometimes also in August,:in which 
case the plants are set out in No- 


vember, and transplanted in July: 
“A hardy variety, of a deep green 


colour with purple veins; and of 
the same size as the drum-head; 


has been produced from, this ‘eab- 


bage, by planting it alternately with 


the red kind ; and, when the pods 


Were 
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avere completely formed, by cuttitig 
down the red and leaving the other 
for seed. ‘This variety is particu- 
darly useful in the feeding of cows 


or ewes; as it affords an increase. 


of milk, far superior to that pro- 
duced by turnips: and is equally 
xcellent for the fattening of cattle, 
which it does six weeks sooner 
than.any other vegetables. Al- 
though these plants are generally 
supposed to impart a disagreeable 
flavour to butter and cheese made 
from the milk of cows fed upon 
them, yet this may be easily pre- 
vented, either by putting one gal- 
Jon of boiling water to six gallons 
of milk, when it is exposed in the 
leads; or by dissolving one ounce 
of nitre in a quart of spring-water, 
and, mixing about.a quarter of .a 
‘pint of it with ten or twelve gal- 
dons of milk, when warm from the 
cow. By breaking off. the loose 
leaves, and giving only the sound 
heart to the cows, this disagreeable 
quality, may also be obviated; as 
other cattle will. eat the. leaves 
- without injury. . dir. 
.6..The muratlis, or. wall-cab- 
bage,, which is usually found on 
old walls and rubbish. .'This plant 


Is a native of Britain; all its parts. 


“are considerably acrid, and haye a 
rank, disagreeable smell: it is, 
therefore, never cultivated. 

_ 7. The, Alpina, or Savoy. This 


‘is an exotic, and is. chiefly propa- - 


_.gated for winter use; being gene- 
rally preferred when nipped by the 
frost, Itis sown towards the latter 
end of April, and the culture. of it 
varies but little from that. pursued 
with respect to the common white 
cabbage ; the only difference being, 
that the latter’ species may be set 
-more. closely together. than. the 
former; tor, if planted: in ‘close 
places, it is subject to be almost 
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consumed by caterpillars. or other 


vermin. 


8. ‘The Monensis, or Isle-of-Man 
Cabbage, which grows in a sandy 


soil, on sea shores, particularly in 
the north-western parts of Britain, 
This plant diifers little from the 
Brassica muralis, as it appears te 


correspond exactly with some spe= 


cimens in the possession of Dr, 


Wituenine. Like the latter, it 
is not cultivated. 
To these species may be added 


.the Scotch cabbage, so denominated. 


from being more particularly cuiti- 
vated in Scotland, where it consti-+ 
tutes a very considerable article of 
food for cattle. The variety intro- 
duced into. England a few years 


_since, is the green Scotch, cabbage, 
which will grow extremely well 


on moor-lands, and, if cut just 
before the frost sets in, and hung 
up under cover, forms a food se 
peculiarly agreeable to cattle, that, 
when once they have tasted it, they 
will rarely relish any other. i 
There is another species of the 
Brassica, denominated the mowing 
cabbage (chouw @ foucher). It ap- 
pears to be anative of Germany, 
but bas been. cultivated with consi- 
derable success in France, both as 
a pulse. for mankind, being free 
from. the bitter herbaceous taste of 


_ the other cabbages, and asa fodder, ° 


equally good and abundant for 
cattle. ‘This plant is reared frona 


seed, and will admit of being cut 


four, five, or six times in the year 
it is sown; after, which it is left for 
the winter. Inthe month of Fe- 


_bruary_ jt shoots forth, when its 


leaves may be cut again; in April 
it begins to grow up, and produces 
stalks and seed, which may be 


_gathered in June, During the first 


year of its growth, this plant does 
not send forth any stalks ; its leaves 
appearing 
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Appearing to risé immediately out 
of the ground, from which circam- 
Stance it may bé cut like ¢rass,; and 
dried ina similar manuer for hay. 


It will also yield oil, far superior 


4o that of cole and poppy seed, and 
équal to that expressed from olives. 

Culture. The different modes 
of cultivating this plant do not, in 
general, vary much. The soil best 
¢alculated for cauliflowers, is a spot 


of ground tolerably rich, and well 


defended from the north, east, 
and west winds, by hedges, pales 
or walls, the first of which, espe- 
cially if constructed with reeds, are 
most preferable, as they mect the 
wind, which, by falling on them, 
cannot reverberate, as is the case 


with the latter. But, should the soil 


selected for this purpose, be natu- 
rally wet, it will be requisite to 
raise it upin beds two feet anda 
half, or three feet broad, and about 


-four inches above the level of the 


ground. On the contrary, if it be 
dry, no embankment is necessary. 

With respect to the other species 
of cabbage, with a few exceptions, 


they delight in situations rich, open, 


-and dry, yet not too much exposed 


to the inclemencies of our variable 
climate; caré being taken at the 
same time not to plant them too 
near, especially when intended for 
seed; as, independently of their 
mutually obstructing the growth of 
their roots, by the commixture of 
their effluvia, they will produce a 
mixture of kinds. This is particu- 
larly the case with respe& to the 


planting of white and red cabbages 


c 


together, and of Savoys with either 
of those species. In fac, it is to 
this cause we owe the continual 
importation of fresh seeds from 
abroad, our gardeners rarely saving 
any good red cabbage-seed ; where- 
as, it a contrary conduct were pur- 
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sued, they might continue thé 
species as good in Britain as in any 
other part of the world. 

In whatever light we view this 
plant, whether as an article of food 
for man, or as.fodder for cattle, it 
fully merits all the attention, which 
of late years has been bestowed 
upon it. It amply repays the eare 
and diligence which the industfiows 


cultivator confers on it, each species 


being equally fruitful. And it is a 
faét, though not generally known, 
but which deserves greater publi- 
city, that when the common gar- 
den cabbage is in perfection, and 
we wish to cut it, if, instead of 


severing the whole from the stalk, 


as is usually done, the loaf, or heart 


-only be scooped out, and all the 


large lower leaves Jeft entire, a 
young cabbage will, in due time, 


‘be produced, superior in flavour, if 


not equal in size, to that of the first 
growth. 

Upon the whole, from a compa- 
rative estimate, and from the con- 
current testimony of thé most ex- 
perienced. cultivators, it appears 
that the success of cabbages de- 
pends much on their being planted 
ina richsoil; for, as. this plant is 
extremely vigorous, its roots strike 
deeply into the ground, so that it 
is weil calculated for improving the 
fertility of the soil: it demonstrates 
the advantage of manuring and tal- 
lowing, as also the very great profit 
of applying the best land of a farm 
to its culture. 

_ From the earliest stage of its 
growth, the cabbage becomes the 
prey of a variety of insects, none of - 
which is more formidable than the 
caterpillar. When young, its prin- 
cipal enemy is the CArysomela sal- 
toforia, or turnip-fly, and as it ap- 
proaches nearer to maturity, the 


Papilio Brassica, or cabbage-but- 


terfly. 
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terfiy. To expel the former, Dr. 
Wirsenkine directs the ground to! 
be strewed with soot. He also adds, 
thatif the plants be whipped with the 
green boughs of alder, the latter will 
not touch them. With respeé toca- 
terpillars, it has been recommended 
as a certain remedy for the niischief 
they cause, that all the borders of 
the ground, whete it is intended to 
plant cabbages, be sown with hemp; 
and, however the vicinity may be 
infested with those insééts,; the 
ground inclosed will be found tobe 
perfe@tly free from them ; no ver- 
min will approach it. There is 
also another reniedy prescribed, 
which, though somewhat more 
complex than that above-mention= 
ed, has nevertheléss been of con- 
siderable efficacy in exterminating 
those inse&ts from cabbage planta- 
tions: For an acre of ground, two 
ounces of common asafcetida are 
dire&ted to be taken and boiled in 
asmall pot of dung-juice, till the 
whole is dissolved. This decoétion 
is to be emptied into a shallow tub, 
with the addition of a pint or two 
of dung-liquor; and the whole, 
being well stirred with a stick, car- 
ried into the field for use. All the 
plants, previously to being set, are 
to be steeped in this decoction in 
the following manner: As many as 
can be clasped in both hands should 
be immersed in this composition; 
so as to moisten thoroughly every 
part of the plants ; which, as soon 
as this operation is performed, are 
to be placed in heaps on the ground, 
and sprinkled with a little mould. 
Thus moistened, they are to be dis- 
tributed to the planter, who must 
immediately set them in holes pre- 
viously prepared, and, with a piece 
of wood for that purpose, | press the 
earth against each plant. “Such'4s 
the effect of this operation, that ne 
NOv1V.—VOL, I. 
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game will touch these plants, but, 
on the contrary, will avoid them 
with the utmost abhorrence and 
precipitation. It must be observed. 
at the same time, that no apprehen- 
sion whatever need be entertained, 
lest the plant should contrat any — 
bad or unwholesome scent from, 
this preparation, as the united effect, 
of the sun and air will purify it in 
the course of time. The same 
intelligent correspondent, in. the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1763, 
mentions also another remedy, 
somewhat more simple in its com- 
position, which, when sprinkled on 
the plants: that are infected by in- 
sects, will soon destroy them, or 
compel them to retreat. He dire€ts 
six dwts. of asafoctida, three of 
woad, a similar quantity of garlick, 
and bruised laurel-berries, to be 
infused in a pailful of dung-water. 
To this are to be added one handful 
of the leaves or tops of alder, and 
another of carline, white cameleon, 
or thistle-root. The whole of this 
is to digest for three days, and as 
many nights; and, when there is 
occasion to use it, on sprinkling the 
infected plants with a wisp of rye- 
straw, it willeradicate these noxious 
insects. 
Qualities. Every species of cab- 
bage is generally‘considered as bes 
ing hard, affording but little nou- 
rishment, and as tending to pro- 
duce. flatulency ; but this suppo- 
sition does not appear to be well 
founded. Different vegetables have, 
we know, ‘different effets on va- 
rious constitutions ;..and to this 
cause may be attributed the opi- 
nion,. generally received, respect~ 
ing the unwhoelesomeness of cab- 
bages. ‘They have a strong ten- 
dency to putrefaétion, especially 
when frost-bitten; they become 
putrid much .sooner than any 
Ee other 
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other vegetable, and, when in 
that state, their smell jis ex- 
tremely offensive, and bears no 
small resemblance to that of ani- 
mal substances in a state of pu- 
trescency. Thecauliflower is con- 
sidered as the easiest to be digested, 
_of all the various species of cab- 
bage. But, notwithstanding these 
apparent obstacles to the use of this 
plant, it is not destitute of utility in 
4 medicinal way; a decottion of 
xed cabbage being frequently re- 
commended for softening acrimo- 
nious humours in some disorders of 
the breast, and also in hoarseness. 
CABBAGE, the Ansovu, is a 
shrub, a native of France, in the 
western provinces of which, and 
also in Glamorganshire, and other 
parts of Wales, it is successfully 
cultivated. Itis leguminous, and 
equally useful both for food and 
fodder. Its stalk, which generally 
erows to the height of seven feet, 
when dried, makes excellent fuel. 
The following circumstances more 
particularly recommend the culture 
of this plant: 1. That it will grow 
onthe most indifferentsoil; 2.'That 
it will’ endure the severest win- 
ter, and produce a constant suc- 
cession of sprouts during the spring ; 
and, 3. That it will yield an. abun- 
dance of seed, though the young 
shoots be ever so frequently ga- 
thered. Lastly, it never causes.any 
flatulence or uneasiness in the sto-~ 
mach, and is so tender that a-mi- 
_. nute’s boiling is sufficient for dress- 
ie it. Cattle likewise eat it ea- 
gerly, and especially cows, whose 
milk it considerably increases. 
CABBAGE-PALM, or dreca 
oleracea, L. an exotic plant, and, 
perhaps, the tallest, and . most 
beautiful of vegetable productions, 
growing generally to the. height 
of 170 or 200 tect. Its about 
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seven feet in circumferefice near 
the ground; its branches, when 
full grown, are 20 feet in length, 
and have a great number of green 
pennated leaves, some of which 
are nearly three fect long, though 
only an inch and a half broad, The 
bark of the cabbage-palm, which 
tapers as it ascends, is distinguished 
for a peculiarity, that. is not to be 
observed in any other tree. ‘Lill it 
reaches within twenty-five, or thirty 
feet of the extremity, it is of an 
ash-eolour, but then immediately 
changes to a deep sea-green, and 
continues so to the top, near which, 
what is called the cablagey is found 
enveloped in several thin, snow- 
white brittle flakes, of a taste simi- 
lar to almonds, though somewhat 
sweeter, The cabbage-flower first 
appears like a small husky spatha, 
or sheath, and grows to the length 
of twenty inches, and to the breadth 
of about four inches. On being 
opened when young, a farinaceous 
yellow seed in embryo, resembling 
saw-dust, is found abundantly dis- . 
persed among its filaments, which 
are pickled and eaten with great 
relish. But, if it be permitted to 
arrive at, maturity, it. bursts, and 
the inclosed part produces several 
small oval nuts, resembling coffee 
berries. . 

The other parts ef this plant are 
employed for various purposes, one 
of which deserves particularly to 
be noticed. On. the inner side of 
the young foot-stalks are tender’ 
pellicles, of which, it is asserted, 
good paper might be manufac- 
tured, When the materials for 
making that article are so scarce, 
this substance deserves at least a 
fair trial, as it grows abundantly in 


‘the West Indies, and might be 


thence procured without much dif- 
heulty, -. ee 2 | 
Lae CAGE, 
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CAGE, ‘an iticlosurée of wire; 
Wicker, &c. interwoven it the form 
of lattices, and used for the con- 
fihement of birds, or beasts. 
latter were, inancient times, brotight 
to Rome ih cages artfully. formed of 


oak, or beech, and covertd with 


. boughs, that the creaturés, deceiv- 


‘ed by thé appearance of their place © 


of confinement, might fancy them- 
sélves ina forest. In France, there 
ate two sorts of éages, viz. high, 
or singitig cages, arid low, or dumb 


cages: those who exposé birds to. 


sale, ate obliged to put the cocks 
in the former, and the hens in the 
latter, that persotis may not be de- 
ctivéd by ptirchasing a hén. for a 
cock. uM) ; 

’ CAJEPUT, an oil brought from 
the East Indies, and tesembling 
that of cardamoms. Its uses are so 
little known in this country, that 
itis rarély kept, even in the shops 
of the metropolis. According to 
Prof. Tuunpere, the celebrated 
Swedish traveller, it possesses pre- 
eminent virtues as at anodyne, an- 
tispasmodic, atid stimulant. In 
ohronie inflammations of the eyes, 


great benefit has been derived by : 


pouring a few drops of it upon 
a soft, white, linen cloth, and let- 
ting them evaporate while: held 
closé to these organs, over which 
the cloth is to be afterwards tied 
for the night. | 

‘In acute rheumatism, and the 
gout, this ethereal oil has . been 
kniown to afford immediate relief, 
when the affected part has been 
anointed with it, as it has a. re- 
miarkablé tendency to open the 
pores: itis also highly beneficial in 
violent head-achs, when applied to 
the temples, or inhaled through 
the nostrils, But its most remark- 
able effe& is in that painful com- 
plaint, the tooth-ach, From what- 


As 
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ever cause this affeCtion may pro- 
ceed, whether ftom a carious, or 
hollow tooth, rheumatic acrimony, 
catarth, &c. the cajeput oil has 
generally been found efficacious in 
removing it, if dropped on lint, 

and placed in the cavity of the 
tooth, or. even around the guni. 
Hence it deserves to have a place 
in the medicine-chest of every pri- 
vate family. In acute rheuma- 
tismns, however, we would observe, 
that it ought to be administered: 
with circumspection ; but, when ap- 
plied in painful chronic disorders, 

or paralytic complaints, its use may 
be attended with salutary conse- 

quences.—-Perhaps the only shop 
in London where this oil is vended 

tolerably pure, as imported from, 
the East, is that of Messrs, Cox: 
WELL and BRromet, Fieet-stréet, 

near ‘Temple-bar. 

CAKE, a fine sort. of bread, 
which has received this denomina- 
tion, on account of its flat and round 
figure. | 

_ Thére are various’ compositions 


under the name of cakes; as seéds 


cakes made of flour, butter, cream, 
sugar, coriander, and carraway 
seeds, mace, and other. spices; 
plum-cakes, cheése-cakes, sugar- 
cakes, &c. which' are so well known 
as to renderany description of thiém 
unnecessary. Qat-cakes, which are 
made in most parts)of the country, 
but particularly in Yorkshire, and in 
Scotland, consist of fine oaten flour, 
either with or without yeast, rolled 
thin, and baked in.a warm oven; 
or over a slow fire). Rose-cakes, 
are the leaves of roses dried and 
pressed into a mass, and sold in the 
shops) for epithems. BAD 
CALAMINE, or Calamy, L4- 
pis calaminaris, or Cadmia,fossilis, 
a species of stone, or mineral, which 
contains Zinc, iron, and some other 
io Eyeiidier | subs 
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substances, It is of various to- 
fours, somewhat hard and brittle, 
and of conbiderable weight; its 
magnitude is generally considered 
as a proof of its excellence. It is 
found principally in Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire, the western parts 
of England, and also in Wales. 
This mineral constitutes an article 
of the Materia Medica; but, pre- 
viously to being used, it is gens- 
rally roasted, or calcined, in order 
to separate the sulphureous matter 
it is supposed tocontain in its crude 
state ; and also to render it more 
easily reducible into a fine powder. 
Thus prepared, it is employed in 
collyria, against defluxion of thin 
acrid humors from the eyes; for 
drying up humid, running ulcers, 
and for healing excoriations. 
.CALAMINT, or the Melissa 
Calamintha, L. an indigenous spe- 
cies of the balm. Its botanical cha- 
raéters are: the foot-stalks axillary, 
forked, and generally shorter than 
the leaves; fibrous, perennial 
roots; upright, square, hairy, 
stalks, raising about a foot high ; 
roundish; indented, opposite leaves, 
and verticillate clusters of small, 
blueish flowers. It grows on the 
sides of roads and-corn-fields, and 
is easily propagated by offsets. - 
» The calamint, as well as the 
other species of the melissa, is now 
only ranked in medical practice 
among the mild corroborants. In- 
fusions of the leaves in water have 
an agreeable smell, but a weak 
taste ; -yet, when inspissated, they 
leave a considerable quantity of a 
bittetish extract. See Bam. 
Calamus. See Sweet Frac: . 
CALANDRE, an inse& of the 
Scarateeus, or beetle class, thus 
denominated) by some French wri- 
_ ters, and which is particularly de- 
‘structive.in granaries. It has two 
-antennz, or horns, consisting of 


CAL 
several tound joints, covered with 
a soft, short-down. From the an-- 
terior part of its head projects 2. 
proboscis, or trunk, the end of: 
which is so formed, as to facilitate 
the insect in penetrating the coat, 
or skin that covers the grain, and 
to enable it to reach the meal, or 
farina, which supports it, and in 
which the female deposits her eggs. 

The female lays an immense 
number of eggs, but seldom 
leaves more than two in one 
erain; these eggs, in the course.of 
time, produce small worms, the. 
bodies’ of which are generally 
found rolled up in a spiral form, 
When, during their residence in 
the grain, they have attained their 
full growth, they are changed into 
chrysalis, and, after the lapse of a 
fortnight, into perfect calandres. 
So prolific are these insects, that 
their increase would be alarming, 
were they not destroyed, while.in 
the egg-state, by a species of mites 
which abound particularly in gra~_ 
naries, and devour by far the great 
er part of these larve. _ “ 

-- CALCAREOUS MATTER, 
consists of various kinds, which 
have their respective uses and va- 
lue in agriculture. Lime-stone 
and marbie are both calcareous 
substances, but the latter is in a 
crystalized state. 

It is clearly ascertained, says 
Dr. Darwin, that calcareous 
earth, either alone, or in some. of 
the states of chemical combination, 
may contribute to the nourish~ 
ment both of animals and vege- 
tables: first, because it constitutes 
a considerable. part of them, and 
must therefore cither be received 
from without, or formed by them; 
and, secondly, because from the ana- 
logy of all organic life, whatever 
has composed a part of a vegetable, 
or animal, may again, after its che- 

mical 
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micat solution, become a ‘part of 
another vegetable, or animal ; such 
is the general transmigration ws 
matter, 

Unburnt calcareous earth is wait 
to forward the putrefaction of ani- 
mal and vegetable substances ; 
while pure lime, though it’ appa- 
rently prevents putretaction, de- 
stroys, or dissolves, the texture of 
the flesh. If lime be mixed with 
oak-bark, after the tanner has ex- 
tracted its soluble parts in water, the 
bark will, in two or three months, | 
be reduced toa fine black earth ; 
but, if it were only laid in heaps, 
as many years would be required 
to effet its spontaneous fermen- 
tation, or putrefaction. See Lime. 

Von Crexx, a celebrated Ger- 
man chemist, a short time since 
made experiments, in order to as- 
certain the comparative effects of 
alum, magnesia, ‘and calcareous 
‘earth, in the dying of cloths with 
madder; by which it appeared 
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of the metal must therefore be kept 
clear of the calx. Should ‘any, 
part be excluded from the air, no 
such change of quality will take 
place: and if any coal, or undu~ 
ous, inflammable matter, be suf- 
fered to fall into the vessel, it 
would reduce, even the quantity, 
already calcined, to its former 
metallic state: The continuance 
of fusion causes the increase of the 
particles of fire; which, as: they 
penetrate every pore, decompose 
the whole so completely, that the 
fluidity. can no longer subsist. 


' The body is thus left porous, ex- 


tremely brittle, and easily redu- 
cible to the finest powder. This 
accounts for the parts of the body 
calcined being much broken and 
rarefied, and: specifically lighter 
than in their original state. 
The calcination of metals, gold, 

rahe and mercury excepted, is 

uch promoted by nitre: the pro- 
cess of which is usually termed dez 


that no advantage was derived flagration, or detonation. 


from the two last mentioned sub- 
stances, as alum, and its solu- 
tions, produce finer colours, and 
may always be employed in prefe- 
rence to the others. 

CALCINATION. is the reduc- 
tion of solid bodies by fire, to a 
state of powder, or ashes: a pro- 
_ cess which is attended with a 

change of their quality, and is es- 
sentially different from comminu- 
tion, or mechanical trituration. 

Having, under the article Asags, 
treated 6 the burning of vegetable 
and animal matter 8, we shall con- 
fine our account, in this piace; to 
metals. 

To calcine such metals as melt 
before ignition, they must be kept 
in fusion for some time; nor will 
this operation succeed, without a 
free admission of «airy the surface 


Fusion with any vegetable, or 
animal. inflammable matter, will 
restore all calces and scorie ta 
their natural metallic state, They 
are, however, more difficult of 
fusion than the metals themselves, 
and scarcely any but those of an-+ 
timony, lead, or bismuth, can be 
melted, without some. additional 
flux, consisting chiefly of alkaline 
salt, in the strongest fire that can 
be furnished by the common fur- 
naces. The reducing flux, which 
is a mixture of alkaline salt. with 
inflammable matter, brings the 
ealx into fusion, and revives it into 
metal. ‘The common preparation 
of such a mixture, consists of two 
parts of water, and one part of 
nitre, well ground together, then 
set on fire, and covering the de- 
flagrating powder, with some veg- 

Ee3 sel, 
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sel, till it be changed intoa black 
alkaline, coaly mass. This is eall- 
ed, by chemists, the black flux, a 
double quantity of which, in pro- 
portion to the calces, or scoria, 
exposed to a proper heat in a cru- 
cible, closely covered, will mate 
them melt, and resume their me- 
tallic form. 

CALCULARY of a Pear, is'a 
cluster of small, strong knots, 
which are dispersed through the 
whole of the parenchyma of the 
fruit. It is mostly found in rough- 
tasted, or choke-pears, of which it 
does not form any essential part ; 
as the several knots which com- 
pose it, are only so many concre- 
tions, or precipitations out of the 
sap, in a mannersimilar to that 
seen in urine, wine, and other 


liquors. 
Calculus. See Stone. 
Calendar. See KaALEnDAR. 

- CALENDER, a: machine em- 


ployed in manufactories to press 
woollen and silken ‘stuffs, and li- 
nens, in order to’ make them 
smooth, éven, and glossy, and 
also to give them waves, as is:done 
with mohairs and tabbies: This 
apparatus consists of two thick cy- 
linders or rollers of very’ hard and 
well-polished wood, round! which 
the stuffs intended to becalendered, 
are wound. The ‘rollers’ are then 
placed cross-wise © between two 
very thick boards, the lower of 
which serves as a fixed base, ‘vehile 
the upper one is’ moveable by 
means ofa thick:screw, witha rope 
fastened to a spindle that!forms its 
axis : the uppermost boardis: also 
laden with large: stones.of above 
twenty thousand pounds ‘weight. 
CALF, in zoology, the young of 
acow. On account of its great 
utility, the means of rearing, feed- 
ing and improving ‘this ronic. 
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have from its earlitst existence, exe - 


ercised all the ingenuity of man- 
kind. There are two methods of 
feeding calves: the first is, to let 
them run about with their dam the 
whole. of the first year; a plan 
which is generally acknowledged 
to be productive of the best: cattle; 
and is pursued in counties where 
fodder is cheap. The other mode 
is, to take them from the dam when 
about a fortnight old, from which 
period they are ‘ brought up by 
hand.” 

Various plans haye, with consi- 
derable success, been tried and re- 
commended for the rearing of 
calves, ‘with a small allowance of 
milk, and in some cases without 
any. In seyeral counties of Eng- 
land, calyes, on being taken from 
the cows, are taught to drink luke- 


warm flet, or skimmed milk ;, it” 


being dangerous to giye it them 
too hot! The time selected for this 
purpose, is from the latter end of 
January to the beginning of May, 
about twelve weeks after which, 
for nearly a month, they are fed 
with milk diluted with water. 

Small wisps of hay are then placed 
round them on cleft sticks, in order 
to induce’ them to eat. About the 
latter end of May, they are turned 
out to grass, being only taken in a 
few times at first, during the night, 

when they pee milk and water 
given them; which is also conti- 
nued, though in less proportion; 
during the last month, tll they are 
able to feed themselves, and conse+ 
quently disregard it. Care is alse 
taken to wean them with short and 


- 


sweet grass ; ; for, if hay and water 


be used,’ they become liable to 
swellings and the rot.. i 
‘In other parts of England, a 
conapesition called, linseed- -milk is 
found to be of considerable: ot 
or. 
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for this! purpose. . 


quantity of linseed-oil-cake finely 


pulverized, which may be increas-_ 


ed as oceasion may require, 'in pro- 


portion as the calf becomes accus=_ 


tomed to it, and gradually mixed 
with some skimmed milk, sweet- 
ened with treacle. Tis must be 
made nearly as warm as new milk, 
when first taken from the cow. 
An infusion of hay, called: indiscri- 
minately hay-tea, or hay-water, 
mixéd with linseed, and boiled 
down to the consistence of a jelly, 
has likewise been tried with suc- 
cess; as also a species. of water- 
gruel, consisting of nearly one- 
third barley, and the remainder of 
oats, ground very fine, “A similar 
composition is used in the county 
of Cornwall; the only difference 
being the addition of scalded or 
skimmed milk. These are some of 
the principal modes adopted for the 
rearing and weaning of calves; 
from which, in general, the rest 
differ but little. 

The fattening of calves, from the 
esteem in which their flesh is held, 
is an objeét of importance, especi- 
ally in the vicinity of London, 
where the lands are not so profit- 
able for breeding cattle, as in other 
parts of the country; and the me- 
thods used for that purpose are as 
various as those for rearing them. 
Since the improvements which have 
taken place in rural economy, 
calves have a much greater variety 
of food than before, Grains, po- 
tatoes, malt-dust, pollard, and 
turnips, together with sweet hay, 
now constitute their common ali- 
ment. But, in order 'to make 
them fine and fat, the best and 
most efficacious way is, to keep 
them as'clean as possible, by ele- 
yating the coops in such a manner 


_, The principal: 
ingredients of which are, a small» 
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that ‘the sum may not have too’ 
great’ power over them, and to» 
such a height above the level of the. 
ground, that their urme may pass) 
off; by giving them fresh litter’ 
every day, and suspending over 
the coop a large chalk-stone, so 
that they can easily lick it. Be- 
sides this, itis usual to bleed them 
when they are about a month old, 
and again just’ before they are 
slaughtered ; which practice contri~ 
butes in a considerable degree tothe 
beauty and whiteness of the flesh, 
and is therefore more frequently 
repeated by some persons; but 
this is not altogether necessary ;. 
twice bleeding being fully suffici- 
ent for that purpose, in the opinion 
of the most experienced breeders. 
It is, however, to be observed, 
that those calves which are intend- 
ed for bulls, or to be gelt for oxen, 
should be seleGted as soon as pos- 
sible; as for the latter operation 
they should not be older than 
twenty days. 

Distempers. From the first day 
of their birth, calves are subject to 
various distempers, which require 
great attention. ‘The earliest is 
that generally called the scouring, 
for which an ingenious correspon- 
dent in the Annals of Agriculture 
(vol. xix. p. 437) prescribes a mix+ 
ture of powdered chalk and wheat- 
meal wrought intova ball with gin, 
as a medicine that may be given 


‘with safety. ‘They are also liable 


to be hoven, in which case the 
thrusting of a penknife through 
that part of the swelling which rises 
highest near the hip-bone, and in- 
troducing a large quill into the ori- 
fice, have been attended with suc- 
cess in relieving them. The shoote 
is another’ distemper which is par- 
ticularly fatal to calves, and attacks 
them a few days after their birth, 
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The symptoms generally are, 1. A 
colic more or less violent, which is 
often very severe and dangerous, 
especially when it is infectious.— 
This antecedent colic is terminat- 
ed, and the animal relieved, by a 
discharge taking place from the 
bowels ; but this is sometimes fa- 
tal before the shoote appears. 2. 
A loathing, and refusing of food, 
even previous to the evacuation, 
which increases and decreases in 
proportion to the violence and du- 
ration of the distemper. In this 
disorder, the cheapest, and perhaps 
the best medicine which has gene- 
rally been administered by several 
experienced breeders, is milk well 
mulled with eggs; or eggs and 
flour properly mixed with oil, melt- 
ed butter, and mucilaginous roots, 
er seeds, such as linseed, aniseed, 
&c. But the most fatal of the va- 
rious diseases. to which calves are 
subject, is that denominated in 
Herefordshire, the gut-tie, where it 
most commonly prevails ; the symp- 
toms of which are, a total stoppage 
in the bowels, except a copious dis- 
charge of blood and mucus, accom- 
panied by a violent fever, that. oc- 
casions the affected animal to kick 
at its belly, lie down, and groan. 
This is the effect of an erroneous 
method of castration, which causes 
a stoppage in the bowels, and brings 
on mortification, and which in a 
few days proves fatal. The only 
safe mode of cure is, to make a 
perpendicular incision four inches 
under the third vertebra of the 
Joins over the paunch, or stomach, 
-and introduce the arm to find the 
-part affected, the beast being kept, 
if possible, in an erect position, by 
the help of proper assistants. In 
order to remove the stoppage in 
the stomach occasioned by the éie, 
and to carry off the fever, four 
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ounces of Glauber’s salts, two- 
ounces of cream of tartar, and one. 
ounce of senna, infused in two 
pints of boiling water, are given, 
to which are added half.a pound of 
olive oil ;.the whole of this is 
worked off with gruel in which. 
mallows and alder-bark have been 
infused. In order to avoid any far- 
ther detail of this and the preced- 
ing distempers, we must refer, our 
readers to the third volume of Mr. 
Youne’s Annals. of Agriculture, 
p. 200—216; and.to the second 
volume, p. 98—104, of the Reper- 
tory of Arts and Manufactures. 
Calf’s Snout. See Lesser Snar~ 
DRAGON, . | 
CALICO, a stuff or cloth of 
cotton, originally manufactured in 
India; but, within the last twenty 
or thirty years, it has been imitated 
in Britain, and brought to great 
perfection, since the invention of 
machines for spinning cotton. In 
the towns of Manchester, Glas-_ 
gow, Paisley, &c. many thousands 
of industrious hands are employed, 
in the manufacture of this article ; 
which, according to its different 
degrees of fineness, is sold from 
6d. to 6s. and upwards, a yard. 
Cotton cloth is:an intermediate 
substance between that made of 
flax and animal wool; but by no 
means deserves to be commended 
as a substitute for flannel, next the 
skin. Calico imbibes and retains the 
perspired humors, unless it be as 
frequently changed as linen; while 
flannel admits a free evaporation 
through its more numerous pores. 
CALKINS are the prominent 
parts at the extremity of a harse- 
shoe, bent downwards, and the 
edges blunted. ‘They often occa- 
sion horses to trip, and sometimes 
also produce the /eyme, or an in- 


flammation in the foot between the 


sole 
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sele and the ‘bone; while the dis- 

ease 1s communicated to the back 

and the sinews, . 
. Calkins, when formed like a 
hare’s ear, and if the horn of a 

horse’s heel be pared pretty low, 

seldom do much damage; but 

_ when left large and square, they 

spoil the foot entirely, There are 

single and double calkins, accord- 

ingly as they are made at. one, or 

both ends of the foot: the latter, 

however, are but rarely hurtful,. 
and generally make a horse trot 

more even and steady. 


Caltha, See Marsu Mary- 
GOLD, 
Caltrops. See Ponpween, 


CALX properly signifies lime ; 
but the term is also used by che- 
mists and physicians for a fine 
powder, which remains after the 
calcination of metals and other mi- 
neral substances, All metallic 
calces are found to weigh more 
than the metal from which they” 
were originally produced.—See 
CALCINATION. 

CAMBLET, or CHamBLet, a 
stuff made of wool, silk, and some- 
times of hair, especially that of 
goats, combined with the first- 
mentioned substances. In some, 
the warp consists of wool and silk, 
and the woof of hair. ‘Lhe real 
oriental camblet is made from the 
hair of the Angora goat. There 
are no camblets made in Europe of 
goat’s hair alone: France, Hol- 
land, Flanders, and England, are 
the chief places where this manu- 
fattare is carried on. ‘Those of 
Brussels are allowed to be of the 
finest’ quality, and those of Eng- 
land stand next in repute. 

These articles. are of various 
kinds, which are denominated 
Jiguredcamblets, watered camblets, 
waved camblets, &c. 
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_CAMBRIC,: in commerce, a- 
species. of very. fine. white linen, 
made of flax, which derives its 
name from Cambray,.a city of | 
France, where it was first invented, 
This article has long been an obje&t 
af considerable advantage to the 
French, who formerly drew large 
sums annually from England by its 
sale: hence the British Parliament 
was induced to pass several laws 
to prevent this loss of our national 
wealth ; and,. among others, the 
18 Geo: IL. c. 36, and.21 Geo. II, 
¢. 20, which impose a penalty of 51. 
on all who are convicted of wear- 
ing, selling, or making up for hire, 
any cambric “or French lawns ; 
which, however, are allowed to be 
exported.— A cambric manufactory 
was established some years since 
at Winchelsea, in Sussex, to regu- 
late which the statutes of the 32 
Geo. Il. c. 32, and 4 Geo. IIT, 
c. 37, were passed ; but it was very 
soon relinquished, and the manu- 
facture carried into Scotland and 
Ireland, whence we are now sup- 
plied with that article. 

CaMLINE. See Goin of Plea- 
sure. 

Cammock. See Thorny Resr- 
HARROW. 

CamomiLz. See CHAMOMILE. 
_ Campracuy Woop. See Loc- 
Woop, 

CAMPHOR, a white, solid, 
transparent resin, of. a very vola- 
tile penetrating smell, and a bit- 
terish aromatic pungent taste, ac- 
companied with a sense of coolness. 
Tt is chiefly extraéted from the 
wood and roots of the Laurus Cam- 
phora, L. a tree growing in Sumatra 
and Japan; but may also be ob- 
tained in small quantities, by distil- 
lation, froma variety of vegetables, 
such as the peppermiut,  carda- 


saoms, &e. in which it may easily 


be 
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be discovered by their peculiar cam- 
phorated odour, and their cooling 
pungent taste. - From these, the 
camphor may be disengaged by dis- 
tillation, either in a pure state, or 
in combination with essential oils. 
In order to separate it, dissolve the 
whole of the camphorated oil thus 
obtained in a proportionate quan- 
tity of alcohol ; then dilute this so- 
lution with twelve times the quan- 
aity of distilled water: if the oil 
contain no camphor, the water used 
for the mixture will remain clear 
and transparent; the alcohol will 
gradually combine with it, and the 
oily particles separate. On the 
contrary, if the oil be mixed with 
camphor, the whole mixture will 
be converted into a milky liquor, 
from which the camphor will be 
gradually precipitated in the form 
of a white powder, while the oily 
parts ascend to the surface of the 
water. By melting this powder in 
a close glass vessel, over a mode- 
rate fire, it will assume the concrete 
form of camphor; though the re- 
maining liquid will retain a small 
portion of this substance, as well 
as of essential oil. 

Camphor is justly esteemed one 
of the most efficacious medicines 
for promoting perspiration, reliev- 
ing spasms, and resisting putrefac- 
tion: hence it has long been cele- 
brated in malignant fevers, and 
epidemical distempers. In deli- 
rium, it frequently procures a com- 
posed rest, after opiates have failed 
of success. In modern practice, 
however, it is chiefly employed ex- 
ternally, to diminish inflammation, 
to disperse tumors, to obviate mor- 
tification, to stimulate in cases of 
local palsy, and to allay rheumatic 
and paralytic pains. We state, on 
the authority of Dr. C. L. Horr- 
mann, of Mayence, the oldest 
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physician now fiving in Germany,” 
that camphorated applications in 
the malignant, confluent small-pox, 
are often the only means of saving 


the patient’s life; and that he once: — 


restored to health a young lady in’ 
a hopeless situation, by using, in 
the course of ¢welve days, not less 
than eighty-four ounces of solid 
camphor, chiefly in the form of an: 
ointment made with the yolk of 
eggs, spread on clean napkins, and 
applied, as. often as they became 
dry, over the whole body. ~ 
Internally, camphor is given in 
nervous affections, in order to ex~ 


cite the vital power, and alleviate — 


spasmodic complaints. It is recom- 
mended as singularly efficacious in 
cases of ardor urine, or scalding of 
the urine, and nervous head-achs 7 
the dose may be increased from 
three to twenty grains; and, in 


cases of madness, from five to thir- 


ty grains; two, or three times aday, 
after the nécessary bleedings, pur- 
gatives, and the tepid bath.—To 
render camphor properly diffusiblé 
in water, it should first be dissolved, 
in a little spirit of wine, or express- 
ed oil, and then well triturated 
with mucilage of gum arabic. 
CANADA BALSAM, a trans- 
parent resinous juice, of an agree-. 
able smell, and a warm pungent. 
taste. It is imported from Canada, 


in North America, and may be » 


considered as a very pure turpen- 
tine, being obtained from a species 
of the fir-tree. The genuine kind 


is of alight amber colour, and a , 


firm consistence. Although it has 


not hitherto been much employed ~ 


in medicine, yet it appears to be 
possessed of all the properties and 

virtues attributed to the balsam of 
Coraiva, to which we refer. 
Campion. See Catrcu-Fiy, . 

CANAL, an artificial cut % 

. . the 
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the ground, whichis supplied with’ 


water from rivers, springs, &c. in 
order to make a navigable cgmmu- 
nication between different places, 
‘There are various circumstances, 
upon which the particular opera- 
tions, necessary for. constructing 
navigations, depend; and which 
consequently increase, or diminish, 
the labour and expence of execut+ 
ing them: such as, the situation 
of the ground ; the vicinity to, or 
conneétion with rivers ; the facili- 
ty or difficulty with which the 
necessary quantity of water can 
be procured ; and many other re- 
guisites. ‘The utility of canals toa 
trading nation are too well known ; 
we shall therefore only refer to the 
following, among the many works 
that have lately been: published on 
this important subject, in which 
the structure, economy, and’ ad- 
vantages of canals are amply and 
perspicuously treated, viz. 1, Mr. 
Furton’s ‘ Treatise on Canal 
Navigation ;” 4to. 18s. Taylor, 
1796. ‘The author displays an in- 
genuous disposition, and a sincere 
_ wish to promote useful improve- 
ment, His work is well written, 
the engraving beautifully executed, 
and the whole is replete with use- 
ful information, 2, Mr. Cuar- 
MAN’s * Olservations on the vuri- 
pus systems of Canal Navigation ;” 
Ato. Os. Taylor. This performance 
also abounds with useful instruc-: 
tion, and forms a valuable and ne- 
cessaty addition to Mr. Futron’s 
work, 3. Mr. Taraam’s ‘ On 
the Political Economy of Inland 
Navigation, Irrigation,and Drain- 
age; 4to. 1h 6s; Faulder, 1799. 
‘his work likewise contains some 
valuable hints, and is not destitute 
of utility. i210 Seoul 

~ On the subject of clearing navi- 
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gable canals of weeds, we shal 
treat under the head of Wexps. 

CANARY BIRD, or Fringilla 
canaria, isa species of finch, and a 
native gf the Canary Islands. It 
is supposed to. have been. first 
brought to Europe in the 14th.cen- 
tury. Ata still later period, ca~ 
nary-birds were more, generally 
introduced into Germany, where’ 
the greatest attention is paid to the 
breeding and rearing. of these beau- 
tiful creatures, which are much 
celebrated for their song, and do-. 
cility in imitating musical notes, 
Hence they haye become a source 
of considerable emolument to the 
Tyrolese, who export vast num- 
bers to various parts of Europe, 
and also to England, If treated 
with proper care, they will breed, 
and become as vigorous and health- 
ful in this country, as in their na- 
tive islands, 

These delicate birds are subject 
toa variety of diseases; to pre~ 
vent which, the greatest. care 
should be taken to provide thenx 
with pure water and simple food, 

During the time of moulting, 
which often proves fatal to many 
of them, a little white wine drop- 
ped on a piece of biscuit, or sugar, 
will be of considerable service. | 

CANARY GRASS, or Phalarvis, 
L. a genus of plants, comprising 
twenty-four species, of which twa 
only: are cultivated in England ; 
viz..1) The Caraviensis, or the ma- 
mured canary-grass, which is raised 
from seed, and requires the soil to 
be made very fine and Jight on the 
surface. Itis sown the first diy; 
week in February, . The plant is 
generally ripe in the beginning of 
September, and requires to be a 
considerable time)in the field, but 
it is seldom injured by wet wea - 

ruthere 
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ther. It is ‘chiefly cultivated’ on 
account of its seeds,’ which are 
found to be best calculated for 
canary, and other small birds. It 
alsonourishes the Coccus phalaridis, 
which ‘is properly a native of the 
Canary Islands, but is become na- 
turalized'in’ England. wad 

2. The arundinacea, or painted 


lady-grass, or ladies traces, which 
is occasionally sown in our gar-) 


dens, on account of its. beautiful 
striped leaves. It is of consider-. 


able utility for thatching ricks, or 


cottages, as this plant is more du- 
rable than straw. In'the north of 
Europe, where its stalks attain the 
height of from two to six feet, it is 
rowed twice a year, and given to 
cattle, as a nutritious and whole- 
some food. » We are, therefore, of 
pinion, that this species might 
also be successfully cultivated, for 
the same purpose, in Britain. 
CANCER, a round, though un- 
equal, and, at first, indolent tumor, 


generally situated in glandular. 


parts, such as the breasts, arm- 
pits, &c. When this tumor grows 
large, is of a livid, blackish, or 
leaden hue, and attended with ex~- 
cruciating pain, it is called an occult 
eancer; but, when it becomes a 
sore, or ulcer, discharging a very 
fetid, ichorous matter, it is then an 
open, or ulcerated cancer. The 
latter species is by far the most 
dangerous, and has, by the most 
judicious prattitioners of all ages, 
been considered as incurable by 
any internal remedies: the occult 
cancer, however, has sometimes, 
especially before it had attained a 
considerable size, been cured by 
external applications, of which we 
shall give a short account. 

The causes of this formidable 
disease are not distinctly ascertain- 
ed; though its origin is supposed 
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to depend chiefly on a scrophulous 
predisposition of the body; which, - 
if, increased by depressing and de- 
bilitating passions of every descrip- 
tion, as well as. ithe cessation of 
periodical and salutary fluxes of 
blood, frequently: produces that fa< 

tal malady. Rae 
The peculiar acrimony of the 
fluids which, by its stimulus, often 
changes a scrophulous uleer into a 
true cancer, is of a very diversified 
nature; and thence arise the va~ 
rious forms and characteristics of 
this complaint, as well as the nu- 
merous difficulties with which the 
cure of it is attended. Hemlock 
and. arsenic,. used. internally, and 
applied externally, have indeed, in 
a few instances, been attended 
with success; but it is, on the 
other hand, very doubtful whether 
these, or any other medicine, have 
ever cured.a real cancer. Hence 
it is generally believed, that extir- 
pation by the knife is the only cer- 
tain remedy. Lately, however, a 
physician has appeared in the me- 
tropolis, who. confidently maintains 
that he has discovered:a method 
of curing a disease, which has hi- 
therto baffled the ingenuity and 
skill of the most able and expe- 
rienced practitioners. | Although 
we have promised (see note to pp. 
107 and 108 of our work) to ana- 
lyze his medicines, and thus to as- 
certain whether they contain arse- 
nic, yet having had no opportunity 
of performing the experiment, we 
are obliged to delay the farther ac- 
count of that discovery, whether 
real or pretended, till we arrive at 
the article Scrrruus.—lo com- 
pensate, in some degree, for this 
apparent defect, we shall commu- 
nicate the latest and most important 
information on this subject, receiv- 

ed from the Continent. : 
n 
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-Gn- cancers of the fate, Dr. 
Hawnpet has lately, and with un- 
common success, prescribed the 
application of the expressed juice: 
ef the Carduus iomentosus, L. the 
woolly-headed thistle, or friars 
crown. This simple remedy was 
formerly in great repute, and 
strongly recommended by Borstuz, 
StauL, TIMMERMANN, and other 
continental physicians. Dr. Han- 
DEL ordered his patients to anoint 
the parts affected, with the fresh 
juice, six or eight times every day ; 
and he found, that, in the course of 
a fortnight, it checked the progress 
of the most malignant cancer, 
The editor of this work has, in ove 
instance only, observed a similar 
happy effect, though there always 
appeared to be great alleviation of 
pain, and an abatement ofthe fetid. 
smell, emitted from cancerous ul- 
cerations, when this liniment was 
duly administered. For this pur- 
pose, he made use of a soft feather, 
but previously added to the juice 
about the eighth part of rectified 
spirit of wine, in order to precipi- 
tate the feculent particles, and also 
with a view to preserve it longer in 
a sweet state—Dr. Hanpven far- 
ther asserts, that by the application 
of this juice, after the necessary 
internal remedies had been used, 
- he has cured the itch, scald heads 
in children, the thrush, violent in- 
flammation of the eyes, inveterate 
ulcers of the legs, &c.; especially 
in those constitutions which had 


been reduced by the use of mercu- 


tial- medicines.—Notwithstanding 
these favourable accounts, we 
doubt whether a confirmed cancer 
will always. yield to such super- 
ficial treatment; nay, it is admit- 
ted by all those foreign praétition- 
ers, that the juice of the woolly- 
headed thistle was of service only 


- 
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When applied to cancerous uleers 
in the face, and produced ho relief 
whatever, where the female breast 
was afflicted with that loathsome 
disorder. In such cases, unfortu- 
nately, all remedies hitherto dis- 
covered have been found ineffec- 
tual, unless they were applied in 


. the earliest stage of the cancerous 


tumor. Thus it is affirmed by 
BROMFIELD, CoLtLtiewon, Cur- 
LEN, [HEDEN, Unzer, and many 
other medical men of eminence; 
that the timely use of the belladon= 
na, or deadly nightshade, has often 
dispersed glandular indurations, 
and large tumors of this descrip- 
tion; but, as the internal adminis-— 
tration of this virulent plant can-- 
not safely be intrusted to those 
who are. unacquainted with its na= 
ture, and the constitution of the 
human body, we shall only remark 
that it may, with equal advantage, 
be employed externally. For this 
purpose, the leaves of the deadly 
nightshade should be boiled in 
milk, to form a decoétion suffi- 
ciently strong, and with which the 
part affected must be frequently 
fomented. 

Another method of procuring 
relief in this painful complaint, 
has been discovered by Bassrano 
CarMinati, an ingenious Italian, 
who first observed the benefit de- 
rived from the application of the - 
gastric liquor of living animals to 
putrid_and cancerous ulcers. Se~ 
veral other physicians on the Con- 
tinent, and especially J..V. H. 
Kourer, have lately, by the test 
of experience; confirmed the truth 
of this observation. . It is, there- 
fore, much to be regretted, that 
this animal fluid cannot be easily 
procured in sufficient quantities, 
to produce so desirable an effec: 
Vor the gratification. of our réaders, 

we 
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shall extract the following ctri- 
ous particulars from KoOnLER’s 
treatise on chirurgical . subjects, 
published at Leipzig, in 1796. 
From granivorous animals, such 
as cows; oxen, calves, &c. he ob- 
tained a quantity of gastric. juice, 


but it was not in a pure, ‘state, 


and always mixed with alimen- 
tary matter; on the contrary, 
that of carnivorous animals, for.in- 
stance, dogs, cats, and especially 
birds of prey, though in smaller 
proportion, was .much purer, 
Among the latter class, the liquor 
extracted from the stomach of a 
large species of raven, which he 
terms in German, “ Golkralen,” 
he found to be the most. effica- 
cious. But each of these vora- 
cious creatures devoured- twelve 
ounces of solid meat in twenty- 
four hours, as their usual. allow- 
ance. They ought, however, to 
receive no food for twelve hours 
before, and after, the extration of 
their. gastric juice; an operation 
which is performed in the manner 
as follows:.The neck of the. bird 
must be stretched, till no folds or 
wrinkles are observed in) its» an 
assistant then introduces into its 
throat a small tube, made of horn 
or bone, which has three longitu- 
dinal incisions, and two small holes 
near the top: through the latter 
@ piece of tape is passed, the pro- 
— jecting ends of which are fastened 
across a little stick; in order to pré- 
vent the creature from swallowing 
_ the tube... Into this apparatus is 
introduced a, proportiomate piece of 


a moist, but well expressed sponge,. 


by means of a whalebone rod, to 
which itis firm!y tied, and then 
thrust.down so far as to réach the 
stomach of the bird. An expert 
operator, will easily ascertain the 
length to which he may safely pro~ 
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ceed. After havitig thus ficed the 
apparatus, each raven is locked up 
in a different cage, or. partition, 
made of boards, where it camtiot 
easily. disengage itself from this 
incumbrance. The liquor pro 
cured by carefully expressing the’ 
sponge, otight to be immediately 
applied; for, after having stood 
twenty-four hours, it: becomes sd 
corrupt that worms are bred in it 5 
though, in its sweet state, it pos+ 
sesses neither odour nor taste. It 


is, however, difficult to obtain a 


sufficient quantity of this juice for 
effecting a complete cure of a can= 
cer; as eight ravens afford only 
one ounce of it in twenty-four 
hours. Nevertheless, as the effi= 
cacy of this simple, thotigh expen- 
sive, temedy, especially in éradi- 
cating the most virulent cancers of 
the face, is well attested by se 
vefal respéQiable practitioners, we 
thought it our duty. to insert the 
preceding account. IA, S80 

CANDLE, a light made of tal+ 
low, wax, or spermaceti, | the 
wick of which is usually composed: 
of several threads-of cotton, 

‘There are two species of tallow 
eandles, the one dipped, and the 
other moulded ; the fitst are thosé 
in common use; the invention of 
the second is attributed to Lx 
Breer, of Paris. Good tallow 
eandles ought to be made witli 
equal parts of sheep and ox-tallow’; 
care being taken to avoid any mix 
tute of hog’s lard, which occasions: 
a thick black smoke, attended with 
a disagreeable smell, and. also 
causes. the candles:'torun. . © 

When the tallow has been 
weighed and mixed im due: pro 
portions, itis cut very small, that 
it may be more speedily dissolved 5 
for otherwise it would be liable to 
burn, or become. black, if- left too 

long 
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- long over the fire. As soon as it 
is completely melted, and skimmed, 
‘a certain quantity of water, pro- 
portionate to that of the tallow, is 


poured in, for precipitating the 


impure particles to the bottona of 
the vessel. This, however, should 
not be done till after the three first 


dips ; as the water, by penetrating. 


the wicks, would make the candles 
crackle in burning, and thereby 
render them useless. To_ purify 
the tallow still more, it is strained 
through a coarse horse-hair sievé 
into a tub: where, after having 
remained three hours, it becomes 
it for use. m 

Wax Candles are of various kinds 
and forms ; they are made'of cot- 
ton or flaxen wicks, slightly 
twisted, and covered with white 
or coloured wax. This operation 
is performed either by the hand or. 
with a ladle, In order to soften 


the wax, it is first worked re-- 


peatedly in a deep narrow cauldron 
of hot water; then taken out in 
small pieces, and gradually dis- 
posed round the wick, which is 
fixed on a hook in the wall, be- 
ginning with the larger end, and 
diminishing in proportion as the 
neck approaches ;. to prevent the 
wax from adhering to the hands, 
they aré rubbed with oil of olives, 
lard, or other unctuous substance. 
When it is intended to make wax 
candles with a ladle, the wicks 
being prepared as above-mentioned, 
a dozen of them are fixed at equal 
distances round an iron circle, 
which is suspended over a tinned 
copper vessel containing mielted 
wax; a large ladleful of which is 
poured gently and repeatedly on 
the tops, of the wicks, till the 
eandlés have acquired a proper size, 
_ when they are taken. down, kept 
Warm, and smogthed upgn a wal- 
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nut-tree table with a long square 
instrument of box, which is conti-« 
nually moistened with hot water, 
to prevent the adhesion of the wax. 
In other respedts,. this mode of | 
making wax-candles corresponds 
with that of manufa@uring them 
by the hand. pi 

_ From the increasing demand and 
price of wax, various experiments 
have been tried, in order to disco- 
ver proper substitutes, which might 
possess similar solidity, We aré 
informed by a foreign journal, that 
this desirable objeét has been satisa 
factorily attained, by melting down 
an equal quantity of tallow and 
resin. In order to ascettain the 
truth of this assertion, we were 
induced to repeat the experiment, 
but without success: for, though 
the two substances incorporated, 
they had not a sufficient degree of 
cohesion; and, when moulded into 
a proper form, the tallow burned, 
but the resin dissolyed, and sepa- 
rated from it, 

In September, 1799, Mr. Wir 
LIAM Bours, of London, obtained 
a patent for new modes of improv- 
ing the form, quality, and use of 
candles, and. other lights, made of 
tallow, wax, spermaceti, &c. This. 
invention the patentee founds on 
four principles : 1. On the fabrica- 
tion of the body of such lights, 
ptior to, and independently of, the 
wicks which may be subsequently 
applied to them, 2. On the applica~ 
tion of moveable wicks, which may _ 
be applied to, or extracted from the 
candles, or lights, any time after 
they have been made. 3. On the 
using of fixed, or ordinary wicks, 
for those lights or candles, at ‘any 
period subsequent to the making 
of either ; and 4, On placing the 
inflammable substance, while in 
fusion, in’ a close vessel, and sub- 

mitting 
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mitting it there to the action of a’ 
vacuum, and of a pressure superior 
to that of the atmosphere. © This 
was effected with a view to extract, 
by the vacuum, whatever elastic 
fluid may remain in it, under the 
ordinary pressure ; and also to in- 
crease the solidity and whiteness 
of the substance, by the superior 


weight applied to it, when cooling. . 


From the very great utility of 
candles, they early became the ob- 
ject of adulteration: hence it is pro- 
vided. by various acts of parliament, 
that all adulterated candles shall 
be forfeited; and if any tallow- 
chandlers, or melters,; make use of 
melting-houses without giving due 
notice to the excise-officers, they 
shall be subieét to a penalty of 
100k; or, if they fail im informing 
those persons of their making 
candies, and thus prevent them 
froro ascertaining the duties, 501. ; 
and if any persoti is convicted of 
making candles privately, they are 
forfeited, together with the uten- 
sils, and i001. by the 5 Gso. II. 
tc. 48. Those candles, however, for 
which the duty has been paid, may 
be exported, and the duty al- 
lowed; but, by the statutes of 8 
Awn,.c, 9, atid 23-Gro. II. ¢. 21, 
no drawback is allowed on the ex- 
portation of foreign candles. 

Although candles are preferable 
to lamps, as their light ts less in- 


juriots both to the eyes and lungs,. 


and as they do not produce so great 
a volume of smoke, yeta clean 
chamber-lamp, which emits as 
little smoke and smell as possible, 
is far superior even towax-eandles} 
for, 1. As all candles burn down- 
wards, the eye necessarily becomes 
more fatigued, and strained dur- 


-ing the later hours of candle-light ;- 


2. Because they yield an irregular 
light, which occasions the addi- 
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tiorial trouble of snuffing them; and ° 
lastly, because, if the air’ be agitated * 
ever so little, or if the candles are™ 
made of bad materials, they injure’ 
the eye by their flaring light. 
Canpock. Seé White WaTER< 
Lity. | 
Canine Mapness. See Birr 
of a mad dog. +6 
CANKER, a disease to whith’ 
trees are subject ; it proceeds prin’ 
cipally from the nature of the soil,’ 
and causes the bark to decay. If* 
the canker be seated in a bough,’ — 
anda large one, the general practice’ 
is to cut it off at some distance! 
from the stem; if a small one,’ 
close to it. : oD ah 
When the tree is thus open and’ 
exposed, it is liable to receive in- 
jury from the air, moisture, and in-’ 
sects. To prevent this, white lead 
and boiled oil, miade into a kind of: 
thick paint, with the addition of - 
sublimate of mercury, has beer 
recommended by Dr. Darwin, as 
an useful remedy, especially when’ 
applied to the wounds of those 
trees, the wood of which contains 
less acrimony, and is consequently’ 
more liable to be penetrated, and 
eaten by a large worm or maggot, 
that would otherwise consume the 
whole internal wood. ade Faget 
In the 13th vol. of the Transac- 
tions’ of the Society of Arts, Se. 
the ingenious Mr. BUcKNALL ob- 
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serves, that, in pruning; this me-~ 


dication ought never to be omitted y 
as experience has demonstrated; 
that mercury removes the noxious 
effeéts of canker in the more deli- 
cate fruit trees, so effectually as to 
influence the vegetation of plants, | 
by affording both smoothness and 
a free growth to the bark. . 
He dire¢ts every stump, together 
with the decayed “or blighted 
branches, and all those’ that cross 
the 
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the infefted tree, or where the 


leaves curl, to be taken off smooth 


and even; the gum is likewise to 
be pared down close to the bark, 
and rather a little within it, but 


not so as to destroy the rough coat; ' 


the fissures, out of which it oozes, 
are next to be opened to the bot- 
tom, the blotches to be cut away, 
and the canker extirpated: all the 
‘wounds are then to be anointed 
with the medication, a little being 
smearéd over that part of the 
canker which was not large enough 
to be cut. The tree must also be 
scored, and the moss rubbed off; 


but care should be taken to avoid ' 
breaking off a single branch, as’ 


this would be produétive of dan- 
gerous consequences, . 

* A tree thus managed (says 
Mr. Bucxwnatt), will, with its 
remaining free shoots, run large; 


which, as they require a great flow 


of sap, will keep the roots in con- 
stant employ, and thus necessarily 


establish it in permanent health.’ 
He also remarks that, where the: 
sole ‘object is to remove the canker, 


hog’s lard will be found of consi- 
derable utility; but, if wet also is 
to be guarded against, it is by no 
means so beneficial as tar. 


There is also another method of 


curing this disease, which has been 
tried with success; namely, where 
a branch of a yaluable tree is likely 
to be destroyed by the canker, to 
inclose the affefted part, arid some 


inches above it, in a garden pot of 


earth, previously divided, support- 


ed’ by stakes, and tied together 
round the branch, which will then: 
strikeroots in the mould; and which, 


after some months, may be cut off, 
and planted in the ground: thus 


preserved, it will produce a new’ 


tree. ; 
‘NO. 1V.—=VOL, I; 
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CANKER-WORM, a species 
of insects particularly destruGtive | 
to corn, grass, and every other 
vegetable in which it can harbour. 
It has been erroneously supposed, 
that excessive and continual wet 
weather will destroy them, but this 


is so far from being true, that an 


instance has occurred of their hay- 
ing been found buried six feet deep, 
in a firm soil. rom ia 
These worms, every fourth year, 

become flies, when they deposit 
their spawn on the ground, and’ 
thus produce maggots. Soot has 
been strewed on the land infested 
with these vermin, and various 
other remedies have been tried, 
but without’ success ; except that 


_ practised in the county of Norfolk, 


where, some years since, the can- 
ker-worm was particularly perni- 
cious. The expedient alluded to, 
is as follows: when’ they become 
flies, and are settled on the trees, 
especially those of oak, elm, and 
maple, they are shaken off, so as” 
to drop on pack-sheets, or tilters, 
spread under them for that pur-' 
pose. If, in this manner, they are 
destroyed soon after their first ap-’ 
pearance, when in the state of 
flies, and before they can do far-' 
ther mischief by lodging on the 
ground, their numbers will be con-= 
siderably diminished, and, in a few 
years, they will be almost wholly 
exterminated, P, AaUaN 
Cantharides, See Spanish Fry. 
CAOUTCHOUC, ExasticRe- 
sn, or india rubler, is a substance 
produced from the Syringe Tree, or 
latropha elastica, L. which is a na- 
tive of South America. - It oozes 
in the form of vegetable milk, from 
incisions made in the tree, and is 
principally colle€ted in wet wea- 
ther, when it flows abundantly. 
BF Bios : Various ° 
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-Warious, conjectures: have: been 


formed by the most eminent bo-, 
tanists, .and, chemists, .as_ to. the, 


means used for inspissating, and in-, 


durating this vegetable substance. : 


The general opinion, however, is, 
that. it concretes gradually when 
exposed to the dir... It.is particu- 
larly celebrated for the uncommon 
flexibility and elasticity, which it 


displays immediately on acquiring | 


a solid -consistence,..and for the 


a* ; . * . e, ? 
many purposes to which it is ap- 


plied by the, Indians, who make 
boots of it that are impenetrable to, 


water; and when smoked, have the. 


appearance of real leather... They 
also make bottles of it, to the necks 
of which reeds are affixed, and 
_ through these the liquor is squirted 
by pressure. The inhabitants of 
Quito, in Perv; also prepare from 
this substance a species of oil-cloth 
ahd canvas, which are formed. by 
“moulds made of clay, and worked 
into, a variety of figures, 
these moulds is spread the juice ob- 
tained by incision; and, as often as 
one layer is dry, another is added, 
till the. vessel acquires a proper 
thickness; when the whole.is held 
ovér a strong smoke of burning 
vegetables, which gives it the tex- 


ture and appearance of leather, 


Before the, operation, is completely 
finished, the substance, while still 
soft, will.admit. of any impression 
béing made on its surface, which 
isintelible, wabisns 
..The chemical properties, and 
other .interesting peculiarities of, 
this clastic resin, have been, dili- 
gently explored by the most inge? 
nious natural philosophers of Hu- 
rope, from the time it, was. first 
known. Various éxptximents have 
been, made to dissolve it, and to 
ascertain whether, it would assumé, 
different figures, with the gsatne 


Over, 
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factlity-as it. did in its original states, 
This has been. effected by the fol-. 
lowing simple process: Mr. Wincw. 
put a pound of good vitriolic zther: 
into a bottle, capable of containing. 
four pounds of any common fluid.. 


On this zther he poured Ng pounds, 


of pure waiter, stopped 
inverted it, and agitated both li-, 
quids for several minutes, in order. 
to mix, or, rather, to wash_ the. 
gether in the water, On subsiding,. 
a8 the zther floated on the top, he, 
left the bottle in the inverted di-, 
rection, opened it cautiously, sub- 
stituted his thumb for the stopper,. 
and thus let the water gradually: 
escape into a. vessel beneath, 
This operation he performed re- 
peatedly, till the sixteen ounces of. 
sether were reduced to five. Hav- 
ing thus obtained a very pure ethers 
he found it to bé the most perfect 
solvent of elastic gum... When ims 
mersed into it, after being cut into, 
small pieces, it began to swell in a 
very short time; and, though the, 
eether acted on it but slowly at firsts 
yet, in five or six hours, the whole, 
was. completely dissolved, and the 
liquor remained transparent. If 
too large a proportion of -elastic 
gum be employed, it will subside 
to the bottom; and miay, after be- 
ing taken out of the bottle, be. 
moulded into any forni, so as to 
retain its former elasticity. is 

The caoutchouc is at present 
chiefly employed by surgeons, for 
the injection of liquids, and also 
by painters, and others, for rubbing 
eut pencil marks, &c.; though we 
do not, hesitate to say, that it may 
be advantageously used for socks; 
or even shoes and boots, as well’as 


e bottle, 


various useful articles of domestie 


ephvenioneds..: {hie 2) Seiraery 
CAPER, or Capparis, L. an €x- 
otic genus of plants comprising se-- 
ven 
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Wet Species, of which thé spinosa, 
of common’ capét, only is culti- 
vated in Britain, but with great 
difficulty. "Phis plant delights in 
thé ctevices “of rocks, old “walls, 
has and thrives luxuriantly in any 
orizontal ditéGion. In the watm 
parts of Europe, it is propagated by 
séeds, and the buds, pickled with 
vinegar, &c.ate annually import- 
éd from Italy, ot thé Mediterra- 
ee el 
- Capers até supposed to excite 
thé appetite, to assist digestion, and 
to Be useful detergents, and apé- 
tients, in obstructions of the liver. 
* Cavontait Grass. Sée Fes- 
Coen 3 Neg Se 
CARAWAY, thé Common, 
ot Carum cardi, L. is an indige- 
nous biennial plant, propagated 
fiom’ seeds, which ought to bé 
soWn in atitumn ; it blows ih the 
Sécorid yeat, and décays a short 
time aftet the seeds are ripe. This 
plant furnishes a wholesome arid 
agreéable food to goats, swine, and 
sheep, but is refused by cows arid 
horsés. The young roots ate said 
to be mhoré delicious than parships, 
and the tender leaves may be boiled 
with pot-herbs, ooh ne Re 
“Becustuin asserts, that cara- 
Way, if carefully transplanted into 
a richer soil, produces roots ‘tot i= 
férior to those of the scorzénéra, 
both if taste and utility: they also 
afford a vety agrétable pickle, 
Mies préserved in vineoar, sugar, 


Oty aééount of their arotnatic 
smell, and warm, pungent taste, 
the seeds of Caraway may be class- 
éd atriong the finest stomachics and 
-tarminatives of our. clitnaté. To 
persons affli€ted with flatulendy, 
and liable to colics, if administered 
ae. quanticies, they génierally 
Lf 


vd considerable rélief, and may” 


- 
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sometimes bé used with afvahtage 
in'teitian agués, 
_ Caraway seeds, when finely 
sounded, spread on bread and but 
ér, with a small quantity of ginger 
and salt, and eaten every morning: 
and evening, have béen found to be 
an éxcellent remedy against hyste- 
rics ; Unless this complaint arise 
rom improper dict, acrid humors, 
bilé, passion, &e. They are like- 
Wisé used in cakes, dnd, when in- 
crustéd with sugar, are called car- 
away-comfits, Besides these mul 
tifarious purposes, caraway-seeds 
are distilled with spirituous liquors, 
on account of their flavour; but 
they produce a noxious, heating’ 
oil, which rénders those liquors far 
mote pernicious to health, than 


they are even in a pure state, 
_ Carbon.” See Caarcoar. 
CARDAMOM, or Cardamo= 
mum, a species of the Amomim, i¢ 
a hative of India, comprising two 
varieties. 1. The mdjus, or greater 
¢atdamom, which, when it arrives 
in England, is a dried fruit,.or pod, 
about an inch Iong, and contains 
two rows of small triangular seeds, 
of 4 warm aromatic Aavour, 2. The 
minus, or lesser cardamom, a fruit 
of an. inferior size to that of the 
précéding variety, but considerably. 
stronger, both in sme] and taste, __ 
The cardamom is, in this coun 
} ) ; ee 2 ise RUS te bi LLS ey 
try, only Known by itsseeds, which 
are sometimes usefully employed in 
colds, flatulency, colics, and in 
laxity and debility of the intestines, 
Its seeds are said to possess. this 
advantage over those of the pepper, 
species, that notwithstanding their 
pungency, they do not immode-, 
rately heat or inflame the bowels. — 
_ Carpinat Flower. See Was. 
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CARLINE, or Canozine Tats- 
ri8, the: Carling, L, a genus of 
Pio - plants 
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plants comprising nine species, of 

which the vulgaris, or Wild Carline 
Thistle, only is indigenous, and ge- 
nerally indicates a barren soil. The 
other species are propagated from 
seeds, Which should be sown in a 
bed of fresh undunged earth, but 
not be transplanted, as they will 
not bear this operation. When the 
plants appear above ground, they 
must be carefully weeded, and af- 
terwards thinned, being left about 
a foot apart. The Carline blows 
generally in the second year, but, if 
the season be wet, it seldom pro- 
duces good seeds, and often decays 
soon after blowing.. Its flowers 
have the remarkable property of 
expanding i in dry, and closing’ in 
moist. weather; from which cir- 
cumstance they are often consider-. 
ed as natural hygrometers. In Ger- 
many, the acaulis, a species of this 
genus, forms an article of food, and 
the roots, when dressed like arti- 
chokes, or made into salads, are 
hichly esteemed. In Switzerland, 
this plant is also cultivated on ac- 
count of its culinary utility; besides 
which it furnishes an, agreeable 
food to goats, as they eat it eagerly, 
but it is refused by cows and other 
animals. 

The Carline is known pr incipally 
from its roots, as they are some- 
times used in hysterical cases, for 
which they are said tobe an excellent 
remedy. They have a strong smell, 
a sub-acrid, bitterish, aromatic taste, 
and were formerly imported from 
the more southern parts of Europe. 

CARMINE, a powder, of a very 
beautiful red colour, partaking of 
the shades of scarlet and purple. 

_ It is used by painters.in miniature ; 

but, on account of its high price, 
they are often induced to substitute 
Jake. ‘The manner of producing” 
if} is eee a secret by colours. 
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makers; and, though many receipts, 
have been published, none has ever, 
been found to answer the purpose.. 
The following } process, however, 
we shall communicate on the au- 
thority of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1753,in which it is asserted 
that this costly article may be made, 
even in greater perfection than that 
puasen by the French artists : 
ake four or five gallons of pure 
water, and dissolve init a sufficient 
quantity of pot-ash to make a strong 
lye. After having filtered the. so- 
lution, put it in a brass ,pot, and 
boil init one pound of. the clean 
shreds of scarlet cloth dyed ingrain, 
till they have totally lost ‘their co- 
lour; then squeeze the shreds, and 


_ pass all the lye through a flannel 


bag. Dissolve two pounds of alum 
in a proper quantity of water, and 
add this solution to the lye;_ stir 
them well together, and the whole 
will, become. rather thick; it, is. 
then to be repassed through the. 
flannel bag, and the liquor will run’ 
out clear ; ‘but if it be at all tinged, it, 
is again tobe boiled, with the addi- 
tion of a small quantity of dissolved 
alum,, passed through the bag a 
third time, and all the carmine will 
be left behind. Fresh water is then 
to be. poured repeatedly into. the 
bag, till all the alum,is washed 
away; when the colour, must be 
dried, so as to prevent. any; dust 
from settling on it, and may, then be 
kept. for_use,, being previously re-. 
duced to an impalpable powder in 
a glass or marble. If, however, in 
the boiling, so much water evapo- 
rate, as to require an addition, care, 
must,be taken, to add only boiling. 
water to supply the deficiency... , . 

Carnation. SeeCrove-Pink.. 

, CARNIVOROUS. animals; are 
those 1 Ww vhich seek for, and feed.on,. 
flesh. It is a question among phi-. 

me Josophers,. 
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Yosophers, whether man is natural- 


ly carnivorous. ‘Those who are of 
a contrary opinion, rest their argu-, 
ments. chiefly on the stru€ture of 


the human teeth, which are mostly: 


incisores, that. is, cutters, or. mo- 


fares, i.e. grinders, and not such 


as Carnivorous animals are provided 
with: ,besides, it deserves to be 
remarked, that, even when we eat 


flesh, it has preyiously undergone, 


an alteration by boiling, or roasting: 
Nevertheless, it must be allowed, 


that we are furnished with.teeth. 
necessary for the. mastication : of. 
every kind of food, whence it.may., 
reasonably, be inferred, that Nature 


has kindly intended, both the. ve- 
getable and animal kingdoms, for 
the sustenance of mankind, 


CARP, or Carpio, L.is.a spe= 
cies of the Cyprinus, a genus of, 
fish comprising above thirty. spe., 


cies. Carp are also called white- 
fish, on, account. of their glittering. 


scales, and.are distinguished from, 


other fish, by having no teeth, the 
want of which is supplied by: seve- 


ral small rough bones fixed in their. 
throat. They were introduced into.. 


England during the 16th century. 
_ These fish are much celebrated 
for their longevity, many of them 


attaining an age of from 60 to 100. 


years, and growing to the extra- 
ordinary length of six feet. They 
delight in muddy ponds, which are 
well sheltered from the wind, and 
into which should, be thrown the 


liquor from cattle-yards, mixed with . 


clay, peas, beans, oil-cake, &c.. In 
order to fatten them, and increase 


their size, the growth of grass, 


under the water should be particu- 


larly attended to; as they princi- . 


pally feed on it during the summer 
months. To effect this, when the 


water decreases in summer, ‘the 
dry, naked sides of the pond should ° 
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be raked, and grass-seeds abune- 
dantly sown : -these.will produce a 


plentiful supply of herbage, which, : 
when the pond is, filed up by, 


rains, affords, a feeding place, where 
the fish will speedily fatten. In 
the winter, they crowd together in 
the mire under the ice, which 


should be occasionally opened to ad-: 
mit air, for want of, which the. 


carp is often severely affected.— 
But where it: is practicable, part of 


the water, should be. drawn off,. 


which will be more beneficial to 
the fish, than to penetrate the ice. 


This. should. also. be done, when. 


the pond has been struck by. 


lightning, or when the fish are 
sick, which sometimes happens, if 
the water become foul or turbid. 
_Carp are much celebrated for 
their docility, and have been known 
to be so tame, as.to swim to the 
shore, and take their food, on be- 


ing called, or summoned. by the. 


sound of a bell, In general, how- 
ever, they are extremely cunning, 
and difficult to be caught, except 
during the time. of spawning.— 
The best season for catching carp 


and barbel, is the month of July, , 
and the most. proper time, at day=. 


break. Care must be taken to use 
neither lead nor shot in the lines ; 


which ought to be proportionate to. 


the length of the rods, and made of . 
Indian twist, or strong pearl-co-. 


loured silk, armed at the bottom 
links with sea- grass, Turkey- 
grass, or strong silk-worm gut, 
perfectly free from knots or frett- 
ings. 


When. the. spot 


preceding night, to throw in acon- 


siderable quantity of paste, pre-:, 


pared of bread and bran, or mixed 


with lob-worms cut to pieces. 


This purpose may also be effected 
PL 3 


by 


for angling is , 
fixed upon, it is requisite, on the . 


~ 
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by throwing in a mixture of blood, 
‘and gtains, which must be repeated 
three successive. nights; the \ spot 
being marked’ with” particular at- 
tention. In the dawn of the morn- 
ing, after ‘the’ depth” ‘has. been 
plumbed with the greatest exact- 
ness, the bait’ for “the * first rod, 

which i is to lie at the bottom, should 
be a ‘well- scoured lob-worm, and 
the hook must be passed through’ 
its body, about'three inches from. 
thé ‘tail; that part being more 
agreeable to the fish'than, the head: 

An additional ground: -bajt should’ 
be thrown in, at ftheé same place, on 
the three preceding nights. The 
worm being dropped as exaétly as’ 
possible ‘on. thé geround- -bait just’ 
thrown in, the first rod is to be laid: 
on. the ground, and’ the second 
baited. "Phe bait for this rod must 
be four red worms, pro, erly cleans- 

the head,’ 
The third eat ‘ought ‘to be baited’ 


with a paste prepared Of the follow-_ 


irig materials: the crumb of white" 
bread one day old, soaked in warm‘ 
milk, till it has’ imbibed enough to 
niake it of the necessary consist-_ 
ence; when the milk’ is to. be 
pressed out, and a sufficient’ quan- 
tity of honey added, to inypart to it 
a sweet flavour. re little” saffron, * 
well dried and powdered, must 
also be mixed, together with a few. 
drops of oil of rhodium, in order. 
to tinge it of an orange colour, It 
is’ then fit for’ immediate use ;° but 
care must be taken,’ that’ the floats 
for éach rod’ bé of the short single- 
plugeed ‘kind,* and’ thatthe fish” 
“be played deep;” as, if this 
caution be neglected, the fish will. 
Break)’: and make its escape. 
“Carp are mich esteemed for their ‘ 
délicacy” and flavour, which may 
bé steatly improved by’ keeping - 
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before they are eaten, Theif gall, 
is inmuch repute among the Turks, 
for ‘staining paper, and also for 
making a fine sap-green colour, 

‘For merly, it’ was - erroneously 
believed that the frequent eating” 
of this fish proved a certain remedy 
for 'dimness ‘of sight ; and, with that’ 
view, many persons ‘used | it as their 
daily’ food ; though - without. con~ 
sulting ‘theit health. Of all animal 
substances, carp. is doubtless the 
most iable to puitrescency ; ‘and’ ds 
its'fat is indigestible, it ought par- 

ticularly to be ‘avoided by febrile’ 
patients, invalids, %: and ‘eonvale~ 
scents, ' 

CARPET, a covering ru ‘floors, 
&e. manufa@tured of wool, or other 
materials, and worked: with the 
needle, or in a loom. The s carpets © 
in the'greatest estimation are those 
of Persia and Turkey ; ; but a ma-_ 
mafactory has been ‘ ‘established at’ 
Paris, where they are made’in the’ 
same manner as the true Persian * 
carpets, to which. they are Little in-/ 
ferior, ‘There is also a good sort | 
made in Germany; these are ‘often. 
embellished with silk, and some” 
are even made of dogs’. hair. Tn, 
England, carpets are manufactured © 
of a superior quality ; the most ele-., 
gant and valuable’ of which are 
those known by” the name of, 
Brussels. 

CARRIAGE, a vehicle which | 
is employed i in conveying persons, - 
goods, merchandize, &c. from one . 
place to another, and is usually 
constructed with two, or four 
wheels.” 

Carriages have various names, 
which, together with their struc-_ 
- tire, are so generally known, as_ 
to render any desert tion of them 
unnecessary. ~ From their g great 
utility, more particularly + when ap- 


them i in river * min te fora few aR » plied to the PURO of fomily- 
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convenience,’ they” have: excited” 
the attention of the most ingenious - 
artisans, who have sedulously stu- 
died to improve them. Hence a 
variety of experiments have been 
made, in order to ascertain’ the’ 
best, and most proper mode’ of 
constructing them, and preventing 
the different obstacles which tend’ 
to impede their motion. To dis-. 
cuss these, would be to embark 
into too wide a field of inquiry into 
the principles of mechanics, and-to’ 
deviate from that plan of concisé-' 
ness we have adopted. -Those of 
our readers, who may be desirous- 
of acquiring minute information on 
this subject, willbe gratified by a” 
perusal of Mr. Awsricr’s. * fe- 
marks on Wheel- Carriages,” 1789, 
8vo, 2s..6d., in which it is fully: 
and ingeniously investigated; and’ 
the rules for constructing wheel-’ 
carriages are laid down, -accord-' 
ing to the striétest principles of 
mechanics. . TT ROS 
» CARROT, or Daucus, L.agenus - 
of plants comprising ten species, of - 
which the Carota, or common car- 
rot, only is cultivated in Britain, 
where it was introduced ‘from 
Flanders, in the reign of Queen: 
“ELIZABETH. ; : 
Carrots are propagated from. 
seeds, which may be sown at differ- 
ent times, during the whole season; 
if order to: prociire a succession of 
young roots for the table. ‘They 
_requirean open situation, at a little - 
distance from a wall; the seeds 
should be previously rubbed be- 
tween the hands, to-take off their 
beards, as they will otherwise ad- - 
here to each other, and comé up” 
iff patches; but if sown close un- 
der the wall, they will too quickly 
run up to seed, and prodticé indif- 
ferent roots—Thesé plants delight 
jh a warm, light, sandy Joam, - 
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which should be dug toa consider- * 
able depth, ‘to facilitate the rodts 
striking’ downwards, as they are > 
apt to beeomé forked, and to shoot ’ 
out lateral branches. They grow ° 
most luxuriantly aftér turnips, | 
which render ‘the Jand more clear 
of weeds than it is found after any ° 
other crop. ‘As a culinary article, ° 
the carrot’ is well known; it also? 
furnishes a wholesome and nutri- | 
tious fodder for cows: if given to ° 
them in’ the winter, atid early in '' 
the spring, it greatly increases their j 
milk, and imparts to it an agree- 
able flavour, Hogs thrive “well 
on carrots, which they fondly eat, ° 
when boiled in their wash, A‘ 
sparing allowance of thése roots, © 
besides the ustial food, is said ‘to - 
produce an invigorating effect on » 
hunters: ploagh, and cart-horses 
also eat them with avidity; and, ° 
while thus fed, require no corn, ' 
and very little hay, Oxen and ‘ 
sheep fatten very speedily on’ car- ° 
rots; and, if the latter animals are ’ 
‘“<‘half fat,”'when put -up, ‘they * 
will be completely so, in’ about ° 
thrée months.’ ‘This vegetable has * 
also been cultivated’ for feeding ° 
déér, in parks; a practice which, © 
in severe winters, when every ’ 
other kind of food is’ scarcé, ~has 
been attended with advantage,” 
As a fodder for cows, sheep, ‘and ° 
swine, the tops of carrots are - 
equally’ valuable: with the roots. ° 
Nay, sometimes evenhay has been ” 
made by mowing these tops, to-* 
wards the latter end of June; yet ' 
they should not*be cut so closely 
as to injure the crown of the root,” 
' Although carrots, when left in _ 
the ground; “will not endure the “. 
severity of winter, like cabbages - 
and other vegetables, yet, by pro= - 
per care, they may be preserved, « 
so-as to afford a wholesome and 
Ff4 strengthens 
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strengthening fodder for cattle. 
The method alluded to, is amply 
described in the eleventh volume 
of the “ Annals of Agriculture,” 
from which we extract. the follow- 
ing account: Soon after Michael- 
mas, when the weather is dry, the 
carrots are dug out, and piled up 
on a bank of earth, raised about 
six inches above the level of the 
soil, and proportioned to the quan- 
tity of carrots intended.to be pre- 


served, On this bank is spread a. 


thin layer of straw, on which the 
carrots are placed, with their tops 
turned. outwards, and the ends 
folding one over another. The 
small roots are topt, and laid in the 
middle, to prevent the two sides 
from separating, by the greater 
pressure of weight on the centre. 
Every. second or third row is co- 
vered, with a little dry straw, and 
the stacking thus continued, till it 
reaches to the height of about four 
feet, when an additional quantity 
of dry straw is carefully spread 
over the tops, and the whole is 
thatched with sedge. Another 
line is then commenced in the 
same manner as the preceding, and 
sufficient room left for one person 
to pass between them. The inter- 
mediate space is next filled up with 
dry straw, and the outside defend- 
ed with bundles of the same mate- 
rial, staked down, or fastened with 
hurdles. Thus secured, carrots 
will protect themselves from frost, 
by their own tops, and ensure a 
constant supply of fodder, at a pe- 
riod when almost every other yege- 
tableis destroyed. si, 

_ Various, but unsuccessful, ex- 
periments have been made to pre- 
pare sugar from carrots; ,as they 
yielded only a thick syrup, similar 
to treacle. Nevertheless, these 
roots haye lately been more ad- 
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vantageously employed in distilias. 
tion, After mashing, and _pro- 
perly fermenting them, M. Briz-~ 
GER, a foreign distiller, obtained 
from ten pounds of the roots, 
one) quart of what is called “ first 
runnings,’ and half a pint of a 
very strong ardent spirit. — As 
a German acre of land produces, 
upon an average, 10,000 pounds 
weight of carrots, he is of opinion, 
that a Joose soil might be more ad- 
vantageously employed in the cul- 
ture of those roots, than in that of 
any seed-corn.—See also p. 320, 
BRANDY. . 

In medicine, a marmalade of 
carrots, on account of their strong 
antiseptic qualities, has been suc- 
cessfully used for preventing, and 
curing the sea-scurvy, An infu- 
sion of them has also been found 
to afford considerable relief to per- 
sons afflicted with the stone, and. 
worms, but especially the tape- 
worm.—A_ poultice, made of the 
roots, has often been attended with 
similar success, in mitigating the 
pain, and abating the smell, of foul 
and cancerous ulcers. . ie) 

CART, a land carriage, with 
two wheels, drawn either by horses 
or oxen, for conveying heavy goods, 
&c. generally at short distances. 

In rural economy, the proper, 
construction, andadaptation of carts : 
to different soils and situations, are . 
objects of the first consequence to 
eyery reflecting farmer. .. Never- 
theless, itis surprizing, that little 
attention has been paid to this im- 
portant subject, previous to the 
jate improvements in agriculture ; 
the flourishing zra of which, in 
Britain, commenced. about the’ 
middle of last century, or the year. 
1754, when that patriotic Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, was, 

instls 
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instituted at London. . Since that’ 


memorable period, numberless in- 
ventions have been introduced into 


rural economy, and the names of: 


Lord Romney, Mess. SurpPey, 
More, and many other illustrious 
promoters of ¢rwe national wealth, 
will ever be remembered -by a 
grateful posterity. . One of the 
most active members of this re- 
spectable institution is Mr. Ar- 
wHUR- YounG,) of whose public 
spirit, and indefatigable labours, 
we have before us the most ample 
and satisfactory proofs. His “ An- 
nals of Agriculture,” though con- 
ducted on a plan too diffuse for 
ordinary readers, is a work replete 
with practical fats;.and, on the 
whole, the best illustration of Bri- 
tish husbandry. In the 18th. vo- 
lume of these Annals, we meet 
with an elaborate paper,, entitled 
“* The Farmer's. Cart; by the 
editor ; from which we shall ex- 
tract. the following particulars : 
Mr. Youne first observes, that 
the most general. farmer’s carriage 
in England,. is a waggon, drawn) 
by four horses, in which is convey- 
éd corn, hay, wood, &c. but not 
dung or earth, which are usually 
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moved by carts; or tumbrils, drawn 


by three, or four horses :—carriers 
almost universally employ broad- 
wheeled waggons, drawn by eight 
horses. 

In Scotland, waggons were 
formerly -used, but afterwards 
changed for large carts, and more 
lately for small ones, drawn by one 
horse. ioetet3 

-In vIreland, the most common 
vehicle at present is the one-horse 
car, with low wheels beneath the 
body of the machine;. which has ° 
universally superseded. the use of 
English carts and waggons, froma 
conviction of their inferiority. No- 
thing, says Mr. Youne, exceeds 
the amazing expedition with which 
corn and hay fields are cleared in 
that country, by means of this use- 
ful, though inelegant implement. 
In consequence. of such a decisive 
encomium, as wellas the very fa- - 
vourable account givem of this ma- 
chine by the late Mr. Bakewext, 
of Dishley, Leicestershire, in: the 
“ Communications to the Board of 
Agriculture,” we have been induced 
to present our readers with the fol- 
lowing cut, and description, of an 
Improved drish Car... 


The 
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Phe advantages of this véhicle; width of gate-ways and the’breadthi 
which was ‘preferably employed, of roads will»admit, of the wheels: 
aid strongly.recommended, by the. being placed vat «the: sides of the’ 
last mentioned Lagriculturist, con- Cart, without confining the width of: 


sist in the facility with which itis its body, it will probably bé more: . 


Inden, on acconnt of itsJéwness; advantageous to have them: at the 

ahd, when gate-ways and roads: sides, than under the cart. 

are narrow, much room is gained. » Que of the greatest’ advocates: 
by the :wheels::being fixed under: for one-horse carts, is Lord Ropert 
the body of the cart. In such si. SuymMowr ,whose excellent paper on: 
tuations therefore; it‘is well cal- this subjed&, dated Taliaris, 5th Sep-: 
culated torearrying manure, espe- tember, 1796 (inserted inthe 27th’ 
cially.’ om meadow or ploughed volume of the Annals of Agricul-: 
land ¢. and,: for that purpose, ‘its! ¢twre), deserves the thanks of all; 
wheels ought.to have a flat bear-' British farmers. This patriotic no-: 
ing, and to-be-at-léast six inches in bleman ‘strongly recommends the’ 
breadth, Another peculiarity iathe: cart which she employs .on his: 
construction of this catt is, that its) estates, as.a most useful implement? 
wheels are necessarily cylindrical 5) of husbandry. ; .Convinced of its” 
and “that. the facility of draught superior excellence, in many situa- 
arising fromy this unobserved. cir- tions, we have thought: proper to’ 
cumstance; was probably imputed annex an aceurate engraving) oft 
tosomeothenpartofthe machinery. this-.cart, for the elucidation of 
But; though contrary to. the genes which, we shall extraG the follow-’ 
rally réccived opinion, .Mr. Arex ing particulars fromhis Lordship’s: 
anwper! Cummines-(in his Olsers letter, addressed to the editor of 
vations on the. Effech which Care the last-mentioned work: 


‘ ” = 


‘riage-wheels with Rims of different The advantages of single-horse’ 
shapes: ‘have. on the Roads, printed carts:..are universally admitted si 
in the Communications.to the Board) wherever they ‘have been atten-: 


of this implement; yet, when the ference of rate—the herse behind,, 
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or hefore . bi being Anche er 
pita than himself: whereas a 
single horse . only. his load to 
contend with, and is not inconye- 
nienced by the greater or lesser 
height of his fellow. Nor is there 
any ne cessity for employing addi- 
tional drivers; as horses, once: in 
the habit of going singly, . will fol- 
low each other as uniformly;:and 
steadily, as they do.when harnessed 
iia anise om the most fre, 
p drelane , one man 


a, A nae 


pience to ‘the passenger, iene 
Dimensions: of the ae of the 
cart employed fy Lord Ropert 
Szrmour: — Two feet. eleyen 
inches. across. the bottom ; ; three 
feet nine. inches, inside. length 3 
one foot high» sloping top, nine 


es. 

edt on wheels. — ~ Two. feet eight 
Saghes high ; rim, three inches and 
a half wide,, and: from three-quare 
ters to an inch thick; spoke, three 
inches and a quarter at.each end, 
worked off to. two inches, at. its 
centre)... 

In the introduction te the letter 
aboye alluded to, his Lordship eb- 
setves, that the price of iron cast 
into wheels;is 16s. per cwt.;.and the 
weight of each wheel is about three; 
quarters of a hundred. Iwo ins 
conveniencies, however, arise from 
the use of low cast-iron wheels; % 

namely, 1, That such iron is very 
liable to, brea! “upen concussion > 
and 2. ‘Lr a the course, 6. of a whee} 
of so small a dian eter, occasions a 
very iy tion of grease. 
ba ficst Speen oF is, in 
-maegsure, remoyed by. the 
hal with which the rim. of, the 
whee]. may, he. repaired by the ap- 
plic ation of wrought i iron ; the lat-. 
‘eh being g joined to the former by a 


| supply of | greas2, 
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riyet,. ‘the wheel acquires a degree 
of elasticity, and. thus Decomes 
ethaps, stronger than it, was when 
new. In or der, to furnish, a regular 
Lord. ‘Rogers 
as introduced four. -gtgoyves or Car 
Wities im the boxes,. increasing a 
little towards their centres; and 
with, a view to. defend the .axle- 
iree,. which consists of wrought 
iron, against. the harder. body. of 
the box,. he ordered. the, ASP THY 
of i it-to be stecled. . 

“Mir. ARTHUR Youx, in ine 
18th olin af his, Annals rare Ag grim | 


horse cart, which in by pitas test 
of experience, has. found to be the 
most advantageaus,: » Lae Ruch 


Buck. —Leneth, % feet P inch. 
Breadth, 3 feet'7 inches, 
“Depth ,>2'feeti - 
"Cabical fest, 35° and a fraition. 


“Qn. his. farm of 350 acres, in 
Suffolk, Mr. Young employs only 
five such carts ; and abser ves, that 
he would not add more than, one to 
the number, even though he. should 
increase his business to 4 or 500 
acres: hay, corn in, the straw, 
faggot-wood, billets, dung, . clay, 
marl, Jime,  bricks,. .&¢, are all 
conveyed by. them; car ry ing out 
9, and. even 10 coambs.ef wheat 
ins sacks, aud they are never, drawn 
by tore. than. one. horse Or OX. 
No. farm. of the. same extent, in, an 
arable country, has less than three 
waggons, three» tumbrils,. and),a, 
light cart ; the, exact price af, these 
ditterent implements, | in. the year 
1792, amounted: to.. Log), ; while 
the building of s $12. carts, apap Mr. 
Youne’s, plan,, costs. cnly,, 631. 
thns he. saves. about 40 per cent, in 
annual repairs, Beside, this, great, 
reduction, of expences; another cus, 

cumistance 


2 
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cumistance deserves particular no- 
tice—As these carts had for many 
years been’ the object of ridicule, 
Mr. Youne offeréd a bet to one 
of his prejudiced neighbours, that 
~ he should Joad a ‘waggon, till five 
horses could not stir “pith it; and 
Mr. Youne engaged tocarry away 
that load with ease, in his carts, 
with four of the same horses ;* but 
the confidence, which his antago- 
hist possessed in waggons, would 
not allow him tovaccept the offer. 
The infinite benefit, concludes 
Mr. Younc, of which these carts 
would be to the roads, if their use 
should become’ general, may be 
easily conceived. In all the exa- 
mninations before Committees’ of 
the House of ‘Commons, as well 
as in most of the treatises published 
on the subjeét, it has been admit- 
ted that no. police or management 
ean keep the roads in repair, while 
such vast weights are permitted to 
be drawn in a single carriage. Par- 
liament has been’ made so sensible 
of this fact, that repeated acts have 
been passed, by which the weight 
‘of waggons was limited, and a 
certain breadth of the wheels en- 
joined. - Experience, however, has 
proved, that both are insufficient, 
and that the only method of effect- 
ing a favourable change, would be 
to prohibit numerous teams. Let 
every man carry» whatever weight 
he pleases in a one-horse cart, and 
pay a light toll; let the lodd of a 
two-horse cart be limited, and the 
toll ‘increased ; ‘farther lessening 
the weight, and: raising the’ toll, 
when four horses are employed ; 
and thus advancing the turnpike 
expences forevery additional horse, 
till it amounts nearly to a prohibi- 
tion. 
adopted, we should ‘soon see. all 
our roads in an improved state, > 


If such a plan were to be: 
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Rollers have, indeed, been greatly 
indulged both in weight and toll’; 
but this was 4 preposterous mea- 
sure, for a roller will crush a peb- 
ble to dust,-as well as ‘a’ wheel, 
and the badness of roads must be 
attributed tothe materials being 
reduced to powder, almost as soon 
as laid on, and either blown away 
in dust, or carried’ off in mud: 
Having followed some of SHarr’s 
waggons, and observed the effect, 
Mr. Young is persuaded, that the 
roller is more detrimental to the 
toad than nine-inch wheels. In 
such an inquiry, faéts only can de~ 
cide the question : the Irish roads~ 
are made at an expence beyond 
comparison less than the English, 
and were, at’ the’ ‘time he visited 
that country, greatly superior to 
those in England. This difference, 
in his opinion, must be attributed 
entirely: to the use of one-horse 
carts, ‘as’ he has explained in his 
“© Tour of Ireland.” “ Many HUN- 
DRED THOUSANDS a year would 
be saved in England, if these carts 
were so favoured: it rodd-adts, ‘as 
to ensure a great decrease of wag- 
gons.” On the whole, he ven-_ 
tures to recommend the use of one~ 
horse carts to his brother farmers,’ 
with that confidence which ought 
to arise solely from numerous and 
var ied experiments. 

Having concluded the subject of 
aidlate. horse carts, we shall only 
observe: for the information of those 
who employ teams with two-' 
wheeled carriages, that several use- 
ful - implements have lately been’ 
invented,’ for the’ more effectual, 
stopping of such carts; in de- 
scending steep hills, and likewise 
for taking off the increased weight: 
thrown on the shaft hofse’s back in 
all’ descents. A description of 
these excellent contrivances, illus- 

trated 
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‘trated by the. necessary Cuts, we 
shall communicate; under -the re-?. 
spective heads of Lockine-PoLE;’ 


@nd WHEEL-pRac. if s 


-/dn London and ‘Westminster,’ 
Carts are not permitted to carry’ 
More than. twelve sacks of meal,’ 


750 bricks, one chaldron of coals, 
é&c. on pain of forfeiting one of the 
horses (stat. 6 Geo. I. c. 6) ——By 


the laws of the city;.carmen are’ 
forbidden. to ride. either on their 


carts or horses: :they are to lead 


er drive them on foot through the: 


streets, under the penalty of 10s. 
(stat. 1 Gro. I. c..57). 


By 38 Geo. III. c. 93, there is: 


a duty of 114s. a year to be paid 


en all carts or carriages. with less’ 
than four wheels; to be drawn by 


one horse, without any other than 
a tilted covering, and without any 
lining, springs; or ornament what- 
€ver, except apaint of a'dark colour, 
with the words, “a taxed cart,” 


and also:‘the owner’s name, written 
upon it; and the price of such cart 


shall not exceed 121. . 


Roxiine-carts are very useful 
machines for carrying manure on 
low-lands during wet seasons. Ac- 


€ording to an account: given by 
Mr. Ricuarp: Moyzre, and in- 
serted in the 14th volume of the 
** Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement. of the “Arts, 
&c.” such a cart consists of three 
circular pieces of strong elm, two 
feet in diameter, and each eighteen 
inches long, through which a 
strong iron axis is passed, so as'to 
protrude a few inches on each end 
beyond the rollers; after all, al- 
lowing an inch betweeneach piece, 
for the conyeniency of turning 
round. .On the projecting part of 


the axis, a fixed frame is placed, 


_ for supporting the body of the cart 
which,. according to. the nature of 
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the:soil; may be loaded to any de- 


gree, and employed simply as a. 


roller, « or for catrying manure, 


&c..on land where common wheels — 


cannot be admitted. “Tey 

~ By means of these rolling carts, 
the surface of the land is to be fre- 
quently compressed, ‘in. order’ to: 
consolidate the soil more perfectly, 
so that the earthy particles may 
embrace: the roots of the grasses, 
and retain their proper ‘moisture ; 


on which the luxuriancy of such’ | 


soils in a great measure depends. 
CARTILAGE, is a smooth, 


elastic, and insensible animal sub- ; 


stance, somewhat approaching’ to 


the nature of bones, 
Cartilages have a natural elasti- 


city, the power of which is so great 


that, on being forced out of their - 


situation, they spontaneously re- 


turn to it, as soon as that forée js”: 
removed... ‘They “are principally ° 


situated in those parts of the hu- 
man body, which require a slight 
and easy motion, as in’ the ears, 
nose; &c. Their elasticity supplies 
the place of antagonist muscles, or 
such as are by Nature designed to 
counteract each other, Cartilages 
also invest all the ends of those 
bones, that are conjoined for per- 
forming motion ; because, as the 

are both smoother and’ softer than 
bones, which are insensible, the 


attrition occasioned by the motion 


of the joints is'thus more effedtu- 


ally guarded against.—Seeé likewise 


CHARCOAL. 


CASE-HARDENING of Iron, 
is'a superficial conversion of that 


metal into steel, by a cementation 
of it with vegetable or animal coals, 
This. operation is usually perform- 


ed on smal! pieces of iron, worked 


into tools and instruments, by put- 


ting ‘them together’ with the ce-’. 
ment, into an iron box, which ig’: 


) closely 
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closely shit} and/exposed' toa red? 
heat, for several hours. | Thus, the; 
surface of the iron, to a certain 
depth, iscconyerted into. steel, to. 
which a proper degree of hardness) 
may be given, by a sudden immier- 
sieti of the heated pieces into: a) 
cold. fluid.—Seé Iron. ie 
- CASSAVA, or Jatropha Mani-) 
hot, L; .a native shrub: of South 
America; eminently deserving to 
be transplanted to our climate; for 
if is asserted that one acre of. its 
roots. produces a quantity of food: 
equal to that usually obtainéd from 
six actes of seed-corn. This.shrub> 
grows from four to seven feet 
high, is knotted, covered. with an: 
ash - coloured: bark, and pithy 
within + its broad palmated leaves, 
together, with its white; and rose- 
‘colouréd, blossoms, render it a very 
beautiful plant. According to:M. 
Brunei, it may be propagated 
by sced, but more expéditiously by. 
suckers: when these, are planted: 
in a-deep, rich, and light. soil, they: 
vegetate . with: surpridzing luxuri+ 
ance; and produce in the course of 
one year, a, white, soft, and farina- 
éeous root, from one to two feet 
in. Jength; ‘and. from: five to six 
inches in circumference. : 
» The very extensive use of the 
cassava,.as dn article of food im: 
South. America, is a striking in+ 
stance of human ingenuity success 
fully diretted: to prepare whole- 
some fttriment from such vege- 
tables as, in their natural state, are? 
yery active poisons. A mild, nu- 
twitiouis. food is obtained from these 
roots in. the following manner: 
Immediately after being gathered, 
they are washed and stripped. of 
their thick rind by meéans of a 
knife + the heart, a pulpy mass, 
either ‘white or yellowish, is re~ 
peatedly. passed between cwlinders;: 


~ rere ss 
Meets 
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vessels ;» and, «when .wanted, 4. 
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and turiéd: by mill-work,’ fillalt 
the juice is expressed, The dry 
pulp, “being: thus | freed from. the: 
poisonous juice,‘is a compound of 
farinaand vegetable fibre; and re- 

quires no farther preparation thatp 
to be thoroughly dried, overa very’ 
slow fire. In this: state, it will, 
keep for several midnths in ¢losé 
may be» formed into cakes, by’ 
kneading up ‘with water, aid: 
baking it; or into pottage, by 
boiling it with water, anda little 
Cayenne pepper. The pute farina: 
is the tapioéé of the shops i it is) 
s€parated from the fibrous part, by 

taking a handful of the pulp, after 
the juice is extra@ted, and working 
it:in the hand, tilla thick whité 
cream. appears’ on the .stirfacé 4 


_this being scraped. off and washéd: 


in water, gradually subsides to the 
bottom, and. after pouring off thé 
liquor, the remdinitig moisturé if 
dissipated. over a slow~ firé, cons 
stanthy. stirring the farina, so that 
at length it conctetés into gratis ¢ 
dbout the size of sago, which be- 
come hard by keeping. + This is 
the purest and. most nutritive part 
of the pulp; and forms a very 
wholesome: and palatable food, 
which, if preserved’ ina dry place! 
may be kept for any length of time,’ 

. Byheaping together the cassava 
cakes, till they begin to heat and 
become mouldy, and then infusing’ 
them im water, to induce a ‘very 
rapid fermentation, the Indians: 
prepare.a very sharp and disagreé> 
able, but intoxicating liquor, whieh: 
will not keep longer than a dayy 
withont spoiling, Although ‘this: 
liquor, previous to distillation, has! 
asweet and mild taste, yet, when’ 
drunk in any quantity, it “ceca 


sions excessive swelling of thé 


body,. convulsions, and. death.—# 
Accorde= 
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According to M. Brunei, hogs, 
and.some .other animals, eagerly 
devour the fresh root, without the 
least injury. _ But Dr. Bancrorr, 
in his Essay on the Natural His- 


fory of Guiana, kc, (8vo, 6s... 


1769), statés that the expressed 


Juice. of the cassava-root,. when. 


drank by sheep, hogs, and. poul- 
try, proves inevitably fatal to them; 
yet the animals thus poisoned. are 


‘Phe best antidotes against. the. vi- 
rulent effects. of the cassava, in its 


crude state, arered pepperand rum, 


if immediately used. Fatal as this 


root is in its natural condition, it is, 


rendered perfecily innocuous, and 
wholesome, by fire. By baking the 
meal, says the last mentioned au- 
thor, it is converted into nutritious 
‘food, and the poisonous juice of. 
the root is, by both the Indians and 
colonists, boiled with venison, pep- 
per, &e. by which process they 
‘prepare an agreeable and salubrious 
| € have enlarged upon the pro- 
perties of this beneficial vegetable, 
because we think its general intro- 
duction inte our West Indian set-, 
tlements would be attended with 
the happiest effects; and that it 
might; by proper management, 
alse be transplanted to the northern 
hemisphere, . This, however, is 
certain, that exotics of almost every 
description might gradually be na- 
turalized in colder climates, if the 
following particulars were striGly 
attended te; namely, 1.:That they 
be placed in a soil and situation 
congenial to their,original habit ; 
2..‘That in removing them farther 
northward, only the seeds and 
suckers of plants already accus- 
tomed to a cooler region, should be 
selected ; and 3. That this method 
of transplanting them, be regulated 
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»Tived from .a. careful examination 


| of the. greater or less:intimate cons. . 


+ nection, or affinity, subsisting bes 
| twesn.vegetables of the.same class, 
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pon.certain .principles, to .be de-.. 


y 


i 
; 
3 
4 
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or genus, Thus, the,potatoe; arti- 


' choke, vine, mulberzy-tree, .and 


mapy other of the most useful Ve=.3 
getables, have been inured to cli-+ , 


mates very remote from_their ori- , 


- gins and the three last mentioned. , 
always eaten by the inhabitants, —., 


are now enabled to, withstand the , 
severest. winters. ashley: GPR vias 
» As. we intend, on.similar ecea~ 
sions, to refer to.this article, with a 
regard to the method of depriving. 
certain vegetables of their poison= 
ous juices, we shall conclude this - 
account with a few practical diree- 
tions to that. effect;.. because these- 
will be applicable .to. any other. 
tuberous and farinaceous root, as. 
well as to seed, or fruit.. Instead. 
of grinding, or bruising such sub-. 
stances, in the rude manner adopt-. 
ed by the Indians, the roots, in. 
particular, should first be properly. 
peeled, and then grated upon: a: 
sieve.. By moderately: pressing this. 
pulp with.the hand, the juice, to- 
gether with some feculent matter,. 
will pass through; the latter. will- 
speedily subside, so that the liquor, 
May be.poured off and fermented, 
by which. method it, will probas 
bly be deprived of all its poison 
ous qualities: should this, how- 
ever, not be the case,. there is no. 
doubt, that from the expressed juice 
of all mealy roots (if the fermenting 
process be duly:condusted), a very 
pure ardent spirit may be obtained, 
by distillation. 1 jm 8 Ma 
» The pulp which remains on the 
sieve, must. be. either repeatedly: 
washed with cold water, or soaked 
in.several waters, without: suffers 
ing. it: to ferment,. till the liquor 
comes, off quite clear: all these 
) ~ wash- 
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washings being put together, will” 


déposit a mealy sediment ; which, 


fibrous residuum on the sieve can 
be uséd only as fuel. Thus, the 
purest tapioca may be extracted 
from the cassava, and similar gra- 
nulated masses may be obtained 
from European vegetables; many 
of which we have already menti- 
oned in pp. 232 and 235, of our 
work, under the article Brean. 
CASSIA, in botany, a genus of 
plants, comprising thirty species, 
the most remarkable of which are : 
1. The cassia fistula, L. or purg- 
ing Cassia of Alexandria. 
indigenous in Egypt, and both 
Indies, and bears a cylindrical pod, 
containing a soft, black pulp, of 
a sweetish taste, which dissolves, 
for the most part, both in water 
and rectified spirit. This pulp is a 
gentle laxative, and frequently 
given, in doses of several drams, 
to persons of costive habits. In 
inflammatory complaints, it is 
sometimes administered in much 


larger doses, from one to two 


ounces, when acrid purgatives are 
improper; though it is apt to nau- 
seate the stomach, to produce fla- 
tulency, and griping; especially if 
the pulp be of an inferior kind, or 
spoiled by long keeping: these 
effe&ts may, however, be obviated 
by the addition of aromatics, and 
by taking it in a liquid form. 
2. The Cassia Senna. SeeSanna. 
Cassta-park. See Laurus Cas- 
sia, p. 201. uh 
Castor. See Braver. , 
CASTOR-OIL is extra&ted from 
the castor nut, or the seed of the 
Ricinus communis, a native of the 
West Indies. . These seeds’ are 
about the size of ‘small beans, 
which, in their brittle shells, con- 
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taiti white kernels, of a sweet, 


‘oily, but somewhat nauseous taste. | 
after pouring off the water, should 
bé dried in a gentle heat; but the 


Nor is the expressed oil quite free’ 
from the acrimony of the nut; — 
though if is, in general, one of the 
mildest, arid safest purgatives ; ‘so 
that half a tea-spoontul for a dose 
has béen given, with success, to 
new-born infants, for lubricating 


the first passages, and expelling the 


meconium. It is also one of the best. 
vermifuges, and a most efficacious 
remedy for the dry belly-ach, and 
iliac passion, when administered 
in proper doses, to children and 
adults; viz. the dose for the for- 
mer, from one to two tea-spoon~ 
fuls; and the latter, a table-spoon- 
ful, repeated every two or three 
hours. re cs, ‘ 
As patients generally have a 
great aversion to'this oil, in its 
pure state, it may be taken swim~ 
ming either ina ‘glass of pepper-' 
mint, or simple water, or in the 
form of an emulsion, with mucilage, — 
or with the addition of a small 
quantity of rum. The greatest 
precaution, however, is necessary 
with respeét to the guality of this 
oil, as there are two modes of pre- 
paring it, namely, by decoction and 
expression: the former is of a 
brown colour, has a rancid, dis- 
agreeable taste and smell, and con«- 
sequently unfit for internal use; 
whereas that obtained by expres 

sion, is more limpid, rather vergin 
to a green colour, and almost taste 
less; but, when spoiled by long 
keeping, it is likewise an improper 
medicine. sii ; 
Externally, castor-oil warmed, 

and rubbed on the parts affeéted, 
has been successfully applied in 
that painful spasmodic contraction; 
and rigidity of the muscles, called 
the tetanus; as likewise mixed 
with opium and camphor, ins the 
| ‘form 
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form of a liniment, to relieve the 
most.distréssing spasms, and par- 
ticularly the trismus, or locked jaw ; 
in which cases, however, it Perera 
no-specific action. 

CAT, or Felis Catus, L. a genus 
‘of animals, comprising twenty-one 
‘species, and belonging to the same 
class as ‘the lon and the tyger. 
Though originally a variety of the 
wild cat, one of the most ferocious 
brutes, this animal is now domes- 
ticated, and bred in Britain, as 
well as in other parts of Europe, 
, Asia, and Africa, of which countries 
itis a native. The former inhabits 
hollow trees, especially the oaks of 
large forests, and in wititer retreats 
to the deserted holes of foxes and 
badgers. Its skin is an excel- 


ent fur, but by no means compen- — 


sates the damage done by wild 
eats to game and poultry. 

The domestic cat, when suffer- 
ed to retire to thickets, easily re- 
turns to a wild state. Its colour 
js uncommonly diversified; but 
the most beautiful varieties are, 
the reddish Spanish cat, and that 
of Angora, with long silken hait, 
A tame cat senerally attains the 
age of about twelve yeats: the 
female breeds in the first year ; 
though itgrows till eighteen months 
oid; she usually. produces fron. 
four to six blind kittens, after a 
gestation of fifty-five days; arid 


carefully conceals them, apprehien- 
sive of the unnatural voracity of | 


the male. It is farther remarkable, 
that the female also has been ob- 
served to devour her offspring, when 
it happened to be deformed, or mon- 
strous. 

The flesh of animals, or fish, is 
the most agreeable food to cats; 
for they partake of vegetable ali- 
ment only from necéssity. As 
they chew- with difficulty, frequent 
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other vegetables as their mortal 
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drink is indispensably requisite to 
the preservation of their health, 
There are, however, some plants . 
of which they are excessively fond; 
ané when indulged with therm, pre- 
sent a variety of whimsical gesti- 
culations: of this nature is the 
valerian root, and the herb called 
nep, of cat-mint, the nepeta cata- 
on the contrary, they shun | 


enemies, for instance, the common 
rue, or ruta graveolens, L. Any 
substance rubbed with the leaves of 
this plant, is said to be perfectly 
secure from their depredations: for 
the communication of this useful 


-fa&t, in domestic life, we are in- 


debted to C, P. Funxz, a German 
naturalist. 

_ Cats enjoy a warm temperature, 
and a soft couch ;—moisture and 
filth, as well as water and cold, 
are equally repugnant to their na- 
ture; hence they are continually 
cleaning themselves with their 
paws and tongue. Another pecu- 


liarity is, the purring of these ani-~ 


mals, when they are cajoled, or 
flattered, by passing the hand over 
their backs: this singular noise is 
performed by means of two elastic 
membranes in the larynx, or the 
upper part of the. wind-pipe. 
Theit hair is so elcétric, that the 
expanded skin of a cat makes an 
excellent cushion for the glass cy- 
linder, or globe, of an eleétrifying 
machine. — 

The flesh of cats is eaten by se- 
veral nations, but the substance of 


the brain is said to be poisonous. 


From the intestines of these ani- 
mals are manufactured the cele- 
brated Roman chords, for covering 
the violin. 

With respect to their peculiari- 
ties, we’ shall remark, that cats 
possess a very acute sénse of both 
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smell: and, sight; by the structure 
of their eyes, which sparkle in the 
dark, they are better enabled to 
discover objects of prey, such as 
mice and rats, at night, than in the 
day tinie: hence they ought not to 
_be luxuriously fed, if kept for the 
destruction of those vermin. It.is, 
however, to be regretted, that this 
useful domestic creature is one of 
the most deceitful companions. 
Constantly bent on theft and ra- 
pine, the cat is a compound of cun- 
ning and dissimulation, seizes eve- 
yy opportunity of doing mischief, 
and flies from punishment, when 
detected, It is, therefore, not a 
little surprizing, that many elderly 
ladies are so partial to these qua- 
drupeds, ‘that they will even suffer 
them to sleep in. the same bed; a 
practice fraught with considerable 
danger; as the exhalation of cats 
is extremely detrimental to the 
lungs; besides which, they are 
liable to hydrophobia, as well.as 
the more faithful dog. For these 
reasons, we would advise parents, 
“not to permit their children to play 
for hours, with these animals, even 
though the swallowing of cat’s hair 
should not be attended with such 
bad effects as many are inclined to 
believe, 
Lastly, Whether the marvellous 
stories concerning the revengeful 


disposition of cats, be well founded, 


_or otherwise, it cannot be doubted 
that many judicious persons have so 
inyincible an.antipathy against these 

. creatures,that they have been known 

“to faint in rooms where cats were 

‘coricealed; and that no arguments 

“were sufficient to efface the im- 
pression, We are, therefore, de- 
cidedly of opinion, that great pre- 
caution ought to be used in the 

“treatment of the .purring tribe; 
and, instead of provoking them 
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to malice and anger, it will fe 


more prudent to keep them at a due 
distance. 

CAT-SALT, a beautiful gtanu- 
lated species of common salt, thus 
denominated by the manufaéturer. 
It, is made from the bittern, or 
leach brine, by the following pro- 
cess: When the common. salt is 
drawn out of the boiling. pans, it is 
put into long, wooden troughs, the 
bottoms of which are perforated, 
that the brine may drain, off. Be- 
neath these troughs, vessels are 
placed for the reception of the 
brine, and across them small sticks, 
to ,which the cat-salt adheres in 


Jarge and beautiful crystals. 


This salt. is very pungent, and, 
though pellucid when in a mass, - 
becomes white on being reduced 
to powder: it is sometimes used 
for culinary purposes, but more 
frequently employed by the manu-. 
facturers of hard soap. | 


CaTarLasM. See Poutrtice. 
Cararacr. See. Gurra Sze 
RENA. 


CATARRH, or Coup, a disease 
arising generally from. a ‘sud- 
den diminution of. insensible per- 
spiration, by exposing the body to 


.a damp, or cold air, after having 


been, for some time, under the ih- 
fluence of a warmer temperature. 
It is at first attended with an in- 
creased secretion of mucus, from 
the glands and membranes of the 
nose, eyes, throat, windpipe, &c. : 
hence a defluxion of a thin, acrid 
humor, which irritates those glands 
and membranes, occasions some 
difficulty af breathing through the 
hose, with a sense of fulness, 
and sooner, or later, ‘preduces all 
the usual symptoms of a common 


_cold,—Contrary to the prevailing 


opinion, we are convinced that - 


bleeding is seldom, ifever, neces- 
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sary in these, and similar affec- 
tidus. As, however, catarrlis are 
sometimes attended with a slight 
degree of inflammation, and fever, 
their treatment miust be regulated 
accordingly: but, if unaccompa- 
nied-with febrile syniptoms, there 
is no danger to be appréhended. 
In the latter case, only, we shall 
suggest a few directions for ma- 
naging those frequent complaints, 
which are generally neglected at 
their commencement. 

It was formerly maintained, that 
all colds may be cured by sudorific 
remedies; but experience has prov-. 
ed that this method, though some- 
times successful, has often been 
‘productive of injury. _ In modern 
times, the opposite treatment has 
been adopted, and both the inter- 
nal use, and external application’ 
of cold water, have been indiscri- 
rinately recommended. ‘The true 
and proper plan, however, appears 
to be the medium between these 
extremes; for it cannot be doubt- 
ed, that keeping the body too 
warm, and excessive indulgence in 
hot, diluent drink, predispose it to 
catarrhs; as, on the other hand, 
the internal and external use of 
cold water tends to strengthen the 
whole animal frame, and renders 
it less susceptible of the impressions. 
of air and cold. But, unfortunate- 
ly, the preservative.means have, 
in this instance, been confounded 


with the curative, or those intend-: 


ed for effecting the cure.—Hence, 
in the beginning of every catarrh, 
the following particulars ‘deserve 
attention: . 

1. To dilute and weaken the 
acrid .humor, secreted by. the 
glands: this purpose may be at- 
tained by inhaling the steam of 
water, and drinsing. proper quan- 
tities of warrn diluents, 
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_ 2. To prevent too great a de- 
fluxion of humors, or to render 
the mucus itself milder, and fa-- 
cilitate its excretion, it will be of 
great advantage to apply vesi- 
catories contiguous to the parts 
most affected by the cold. (See 
BuistTsr.) 

3. To evacuate the concocted, 
or digested matter: this salutary 
effect is accomplished either by 
spontaneous defluxion, or by the 
pores and urine. Both must be 
principally intrusted to Nature ; as 
we should assist, and direct, her 
operatioris only in the mildest, and 
most cautious manner, 

Dr. Mupes, in a treatise’ on 
this disease, recommends the steam 
of hot water, as a miost efficacious 
and safe remedy, and which in-. 
deed he considers as almost infal- 
ible. \ The method of inhaling 
these steams is very'simple; but 
he observes that, for healthy per- 
sons, who may accidentally seé his 
machine, great precaution is ne- 
cessary, not to make the experi- 
ment of respiring through cold 
water; as thus they would be al- 
most certain of contracting asevere 
cold. For those troubled with a 
catarrh, he dire&ts as follows: In 
the evening, a little before bed- 
time, the patient, if an adult, is to 
take three drams, or as many tea- 
spoonfuls. of paregorie elixir, in a 
glass of water: but, ifa child un- 
der five years of age, one tea- 
spoonful; or, from. five to ten 
years’ old,'two. . About three 
quarters of an hour after, the pa- 
tient should go to bed, and, being 
covered warm, the inhaler three 
parts filled with water, nearly at 
the boiling point (which from the 
coldness of the metal, and the 
time it ordinarily requires before it’ 
is used, will be of a proper tem-~ 
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perature), and being wrapped ttp 
in a napkin, but so as not to ob- 
strut the valve in the cover, which 
is to be placed at the arm-pit, and 
the bed-clothes being drawn up, 
and over it, close to the throat, the 
tube is to be applied to the mouth, 
and the patient should inspire and 
expire through it, for about twenty 
rainutes, or half an hour. 

It is very evident, says Dr. 
Mupeeg, as the whole act of res- 
piration is performed through the 
machine, that by inspiration the 
Jungs will be filled with air, which. 
will be hot, and loaded with va- 
pour, by passing through the body 
of water; and in expiration, all 
that was contained in the lungs. 
will, by mixing with the steam on 
the surface of the water, be forced 
through the valve in the cover, 
and settle on the surface of the 
body, while under the bed-clothes. 

The great use of this patticular 
construction of the inhaler is, 1. 
As there is no necessity, at the end 
of every inspiration, to remove the: 
tube from the mouth, in order to. 
expire from the Jungs the vapour 
which had been received intothem, 
this machine, may, therefore, be. 
ased with equal facility, by chil- 
dren and adults. 2. As febrile 
symptoms frequemtly accompany 
the disorder, the valve, in that re- 
speét, is also of the utmost, im- 
portance: for a sweat, or, at least, 
a free perspiration, not only re-. 
lieves the patient from the restless: 
anxiety of a hot, dry, and, some- 
times, parched skin, butis, ofall 
evacuations, the most eligible for 
removing the fever ; andit will be. 
_ generally found, that, after thé in- 
haler has been used a few minutes, 
the warm vapour under the clothes 
will, by settling upon the trunk, pros. 
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duce a sensible perspiration, whicl: 
will gradually extend itself to the 
legs and feet, J 
In: any feverish habit attending 
this cough, it would be proper to 
take a draught of warm, thin 
whey, a few minutes before the 
inhaler is used; and after the pro- 
cess is over, the sweat which it has 
occasioned, may be promoted by 
drinking small draughts of weak, 
warm whey, or barley-water. The 
sweating is by no means sa essens 
tial to the cure of acatarrhous 
cough, as that the success of the 
inhaler at all depends upon it; yet 
the Do&or observes, that its ad-. 
vantages are very important, when — 
the disease is accompamied by fe~ 
brile symptoms. SNe 3 
After this respiratory process is 
performed, the patient generally 
passes the night without the least 
interruption by the cough, and 
feels no farther attack than, per- 
haps, once, or twice, in the follow~ 
ing morning, to throw off the 
trifling leakage, which, unperceiy= 
ed, had fallen into the bronchize 
and vesicles, during the night; 
the thinner parts of which, being: 
evacuated, the remainder is easily 
expectorated, . 
However, continues Dr. Mupes, 
if the patient hopes not to be dis- _ 
Appointed in the sticcess of this pro- 
cess, it is essentially necessary that 
he strictly attend to the following, 
rules : , 
_ 1. As. valetudinarians are but 
too well acquainted with the first — 
symptoms of this disorder, the 
remedy must be used the same 
evening; which will, in an. ordi- 
nary attack, be attended with am 
immediate cure: but, if the sore- 
ness of the respiratory organs, or 
the petulance of the cough, indi~ 
We cate 
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_ edté the severity of the cold, the in- 
haler, without the opiate, should 
be repéated the next morning: 

2. If the use of this apparatus, 
&c. be delayed till the second 
night, it will be always proper 
to repeat the process the follow- 
ing morning, without the opiate, 
excent where the attack has been 
violent. 

3, Should the cough be neglect- 
ed for some days, it will always be 
necessary to employ both parts of 
the process at night, and the suc- 
ceeding morning, as the first sim- 
ple inflammatory mischief is. now 
most probably aggravated by an 
additional disease, of a chronic na- 
ture, But, if this should be omit- 
ted, and the cough continue to 
harass the patient, it is of the 
utmost consequence, particularly 
in delicate and tender individuals, 
to attempt the removal of it as 
soon as possible, before any float- 
ing acrimony in the constitution 
(from the perpetual irritation) re- 
ceives an habitual determination 
to an organ so essential to life as 
the lungs. - ! 

If the patient, with ease and 
freedom, expectorates a thick, and 
well digested, imoffensive phlegm, 
there is generally but little doubt 
of his throwing off the disorder, 
with commori care, in a few days ; 
and till that be accomplished, a 
proper dose of paregoric’ elixir, for 
a few successive nights, will be 
found very useful, in suppressing 
the fatiguing irritation, and incftec- 
tual cough, occasioned by a matter 
which, in the early stage of the 
disease, flows into the bronchiz, 
during the night, and is generally 
too thin to be discharged by those 
convulsive efforts: But, should the 
cough still continue, notwithstand- 
ing a free and copious expectora- 
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tion, and the discharge, instead of 
removing the complaint, become a 
disease greater than the constitu- 
tion can support, it is possible that 
a tender patient, possessed of weak 
and relaxed lungs, may do himself 
irreparable injury, without the 
least. appearance of purulence, or 
any suspicion of suppuration. In 
those cases, besides increasing the 
general perspiration; by the salu- 
tary fri€tion of a flannel waist- 
coat, change of situation, espe- 
cially long journeys on horseback, 
conduéted as much as_ possible, 
through a thin, sharp, dry air, will 
seldom fail to remove the com- 
plaint. On the coritrary, if the 
cough should continue dry, husky, 
without expeétoration, and fatiguing 
to the breast, provided there be no 
apprehension of tubercles, either 
forming, or already formed, there 
is not, perhaps, a more efficacious 
remedy for it than half a dram of 


- gum ammoniac, with eighteen, or 


twenty drops of liquid laudanum, 
made into pills, taken at bed-time; 
and occasionally repeated. This 
excellent remedy was recommend- 
éd by Sir Joan Prinexe, and Dr. 
Mupez observes, that he has, in 
many instances, found it to be very 
successful, and generally expedi- 
tious; for it almost uniformly pro- 
duced an expectoration, and abat- 
ed the distressing fatigue of the 
cough. The latter praCtitioner has, 
likewise, in many instances, known 
a salutary revulsion made from the 
lungs, by the simple application of 
alarge plaster, about five or six 
inches in diameter, of burgundy 
pitch between the shoulders ; as the 
perspirable matter, which is pent up 
under’ it, becomes so sharp and 
acrid, that it generally produces, 
in a few days, a very considerable 
itching, some little tendency to in- 
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flammation, and frequently a great 
number of boils. ‘This applica- 
tion should be continued (the 
plaster being occasionally chang- 
ed), for three weeks, a month, or 
longer, if necessary. 
_ Although seemingly a trifling 
precaution, yet it is by no means 
a useless one, to the patient, not 
to expose his slioulders to the cold 
air, while in bed, during the 
night; but to take care that they 
be kept warm, by drawing the 
bed-clothes up to his neck, when 
he reposes. 

If, notwithstanding ies ah and 
other means, the cough should 
continue dry, or be unattended 
with a proper expectoration, and 
together with a soreness, produce 
shooting pains through the breast, 
and between the shoulders, accom- 
panied with difficulty of breathing, 
flushes ‘of the checks after- Lyibeie! 


a burning sensation in the hands 


and feet, and other symptoms of, a 
hectic fever, no time must be lost, 
as there is the greatest’ reason to 
apprehend, that some acrimony in 
the habit is determined to the ten- 
der substance of the lungs, and 
that conséquently tubercular sup- 
purations will follow: In this cri- 
tical and dangerous situation, the 
Doétor observes, from long expe- 
rience, that the patient w ill derive 

~ the greatest benefit from a change 


of air, and by strictly adhering to a 


diet, consisting of asses’ milk and 
vegetables. His advice concern- 
ing large bleedings, appears to us 
liable to many objeGions.’ 
CATCHWEED, the Traiz- 
inc, or German Madwort, Aspe- 
TUN procumlens, L. an indige- 
nous plant, growing neat roads, and 
prongst rubbish, Its angular 
- stem bears blue, or purple flowers, 
jp April and May, It is common 
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near Buxley, in Sus: Sex, and in Holy 
Island. ° 

Sheep are exceedingly fond of thig 
weed; and its tender leaves may 
be dressed and eaten as an excel- - 
lent culinary veg etable. 

There is another plant to which 
Dr. Wirnerine gives the name 
of CATCHWEED, namely, the Ga- 
lium Aparine, L.; but which is 
more generally denomitiated Clea- 
ver’'s GoosGrass: hence we 
propose to treat of it under ‘that 
article. - ; 

CATECHU; or Mimosa Ca- 
techu, L. or sensitive plant, which 
is a native of the East Indies, and: 
comprises above sixty species. — 
From this plant is produced the 
extract denominated  catechu, 
which was for a long time erro- 
neously called Terra Japonica, 
from the earthy particles it con- 
tains; but which are entirely ad- 
ventitious, and consist of impu- 
rities adhering to it, while in the 
furnaces, or kilns, in which it ds 
prepared. 

The extra&t of Catechu, when 
in its purest state, is a dry sub- 
stance, which may be reduced to 
powder, and almost entirely ‘dis- 
solved in water, or in spirits of 
wine. It isa mild, but excellent 
astringent, and leaves in the mouth 
an agreeable sweetness.—This me- 
dicine is more particularly useful 
in alvine fluxes; and where, on 
this account, ,astringents become 
necessary, it is, perhaps, the most 
salutary. It is also successfully 
employed in complaints pecuhar ta 
females, laxity and debility of the 
viscera, in genera], and in various 
other isehisés, ~ which * se 
strengthening remedies, 

When dissolved in the mouth, 
the catechu has frequently afforded 
relief for weak and ulcerated “as 


, 
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fot aphthous eruptions, or the 
thrush, and similar affections. 

The best form in which catechu 
can be taken, is that of simple in- 
fusion in’ warm water, with the 
addition of cinnamon, or cassia: 
thus it is freed from its imputities, 
and renderéd more palatable.: It 
is given in doses from fifteen to 
forty grains, according to the age 
and constitution of the patient, 

CATERPILLAR, or Eruca, a 
genus. of inseéts, comprehending 
many species, of which that most 
generally known is the common, 
or garden-caterpillar. ‘Thenatural 
food of these creatures consists of 
the leaves and verdure of vege- 


tables; but, harmless as they ap-" 


pear, there are some species among 
them which destroy one another, 
whenever an opportunity offers : 
_ the generality of caterpillars, how- 
ever, are very peaceable, and many 
species live together in the same 
‘place, witliout molesting eachother. 
These would breed and multiply 
to an incredible degree, were they 
_niot devoured - by other insects, 
. which prey upon them, both ex- 
ternally and’ internally, and liter- 
ally consume them alive. 

* Caterpillars are very destructive 


in gardens and fields, especially’ 


those denominated the black, and 
4he black-canker caterpillar, which 
“prey principally on turnips. ‘The 
former insect is of the colour of 


-soot; and, when full grown, about’ 


three quarters of an inch in Jength. 
It commences its depredations to- 
wards the end of August, or the 
beginning of September, and is 
particularly numerous, when the 
north or easterly winds prevail, 
To counteract the devastation oc- 
casioned by this instét, it has been 
recommended, at the first plough- 
ing, to irigate the furrows with 
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-Time-water, which will effe@ually 


destroy it; as few insects like the. 
smell of any thing that has been 
burned, 

The black-cankercaterpillars are 
principally found in the county ef 
Norfolk, where, from the great 
numbers of inseéts which have 
been washed upon the beach, by 
the tide, it is generally believed 
that they are not natives, but 
wafted across the ocean. These 
cankers are supposed to be the ca- 
terpillar state of the yellow dy, 
which is particularly destructive in 
fields planted with turnips and cab- 
bages; for they have been ob- 
served regulatly to assume the ap- 
pearance of those flies. For this 
evil, there appears to be no other . 
remedy, but to pull the creatures 
off their nests, and to watch the 
flies, which during the hot weather 
are daily depositing their eggs on 
those plants. 

There is also another variety, 
called by gardeners the grut, the 
skin of which is very tough, and 
of a brown colour. This insect is 
particularly injurious, usually de- 
positing its-eggs in the very heart 
of the plants, through all the blades 
of which it eats its way, leaving 
behind a great quantity of its cx- 
crement, which is hurtful to»ege- 
tation. Grubs likewise burrow 
under the surface of the ground, 
and do great damage to young 
plants, by eating off their tender 
stalks, and drawing them into sub- 
terraneous holes. This mischief is 
principally done in the night; but, 
if the earth be stirred about an inch 
deep, where a plant is found to be 


thus injured, the inseét will be dis- 


covered: and this is the only cer- 
tain way of exterminating these 
noxious vermin, 
‘When caterpillars attack fruit- 
Gg4 frees. 
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trees, the most. efficacious. way to: 
destroy them is the following: 
Make a strong decoétion of equal 
quantities of rue, wormwood, and 
common tobacco, and sprinkle this 
Kiquor on the leaves and young 
branches every night and morn- 
ing, while the fruit is ripening. 
Various other experiments have 
been made with a view to extirpate 
these mischievous vermin. We 
shall, however, mention only the 
following methods, which have been 
attended with peculiar success :— 
Take three quarts of water,and one 
quart of vinegar; let them be heat- 
ed till they nearly boil; then put 


one pound or more of pure soot. 


into the mixture, and stir it witha 
whisk till the whole is duly incor- 
porated. Sprinkle the plants with 
this preparation every morning and 
evening: ina few days all the ca- 
terpillars will disappear, . This has 
also been effe€ted by sprinkling 
plants (and more especially goose- 
berry-bushes, which are remarka- 
bly subject to the depredations of 
these inse€ts) with a preparation 
consisting of one quart of tobacco- 
liquor, in which an ounce of alum 
has been dissolved. As soon as 
the plants or bushes appear to be 
in the least degree corroded, or any 
eggs are observed on the leaves, a 
brush should be dipped into the li- 
quor, which, by drawing the hand 
genily over its hairs, is carefully 
sprinkled on them. If any eggs be 
there deposited, they never come 
forward after this application; and 
if those eggs have already been 
changed into worms, they either 
die, or sicken, so as to fall off the 
bush ; in which case they may be 
easily killed. 

When the trunk and boughs of 
trees abound with the eggs of ca- 
terpillars, especially.in the early 
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spring, it is advisable, to rub the 
bark of all the affected places with 
a. sponge dipped in soap-water ; 
and, where the height of the tree 
renders it necessary, this operation 
may be facilitated, by fastening 
pieces of flannel to alath or pole, 
after soaking them in a sjmilar li- 
quor. ts dali 

About the middle of the last 
century, experiments: were made 
to manufacture paper from the cods 
which caterpillars spin, andin which 
they undergo their transformations 
from a worm to a nymph, or chry- 
salis, and thence to. a_ butterfly. 
These cods, after being cleared of 
the leaves that adhered to them, 
and well. beaten, were reduced to. 
a kind of pulp, which, when spread 
in water, was colle¢ted into the 
form, and made into sheets of pa- 
per of a coarse brown colour; but 
as some of them were much whiter 
than others, it was supposed, that 
by being beaten and washed a 
longer time in the mortar of the . 
mill, they would acquire a greater 
degree of whiteness. At the pre- 
sent period, when the materials for 
manufacturing paper are exceed- 
ingly scarce, we would recom- 
mend a repetition of this experi- 
ment; for, if the result should be 
successful, considerable advantage | 
may be derived frem the cods of 
those inse¢ts, which occasion often 
irreparable damage to the industri- 
ous cultivator.—See also, Inszew. 

WareR-CATERPILLARS, Hruce 
aquatice, L. are thus called from 
their living under water. They 
feed on aquatic plants, and respire 
by their stigmata in the same man-_ 
ner as the common caterpillars of, 
the garden, 

There are, acccording to Rnav- 
MUR, two varieties of these insecis, 
the one on the Potamogeton, or, 
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pondweed; the other upon the 
Lenticula, or duck-meat: the first 
of these is the larger; and, as its 
operations are more easily distin- 
guished, it is better known than 
the other. Though striétly an aqua- 
tic animal, it does not delight im 
the water, and is extremely soli- 
citous to avoid, wetting itself. It is 
produced in the same manner as 
the land-caterpillar, from an egg 
which the parent butterfly deposits 
on the leaf of a certain plant, out 
of which the inse&, as soon as it 
is hatched, gnaws a piece of a cir- 
eulax form. © This, it carries to ano- 
ther part of the same leat, and 
places it so as to construct a cavity 
in which it may safely lodge. It 
then fastens down the piece to the 
larger leaf, by silk of its own spin- 
ning, leaving holes at certain dis- 
tances, through which it may push 
its head,, and prey upon the ad+ 
joining leaves: these are naturally 
so smooth, that they are seldom 
wetted; and, as often as its habi- 
tation becomes too small, the insect 
makes others successively, each 
being adapted to its periodical size, 
till it undergoes the usual changes 
into a butterfly. In this state, as 
soon as its wings are dry, it leaves 
the water, never to return again. 
- Woon-CaterrPiLLars, Lruce 
sylvestres, are thus denominated, 
because they live, contrary to the 
generality of caterpillars, under the 
bark, in the trunk, branches, and 
roots of trees, and sometimes in 
the body of the fruit. ‘They are 
produced from eggs deposited on 
the surface; and eat their way far- 
ther, as soonas they are hatched. 
Some of these caterpillars leave 
their abode in order to change into 
their chrysalis, and thence into 
their butterfly state; but most of 
themremain there, and pass through 
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all their changes. These, insects: 
would increase to an immense num- 
ber, were they not destroyed ina 
similar manner with the common 
caterpillars, by a species of worms, 
that insinuate themselves into the 
fruit or tree inhabited by the for- 
mer, which successively become 
their prey. i 
Various experiments have been 
tried to extirpate these. pernicious 
yermin; but none has been attended 
with more suecess than, that of 
lighting small fires near trees, about 
sun-set, into which they will cagerly 
fly; and, thus, by, buming their 
wings, meet with inevitable de 
struction. Ph 
Carmartias. See PURGATIVEs, 
CATMINT, or Neer, the Ne- 
peta Cataria, L. a native, plant 
growing on pastures and hedges, 
ina calcareous soil—near Bungay, 
Suffolk ; Wick Clifts; on the beach 
at Rampside; Low Furness; Dud- 
ley Castle, &e. Its stalk is.a yard 
high, and branched ; the leaves are 
of a velvet-like softness; the blos- 
soms white, with a tinge of red, 
spotted with purple, and appear in 
July. may aha 
This is a hardy plant, and easily 
propagated by seeds ; it has a bitter 
taste, and strong smell, resembling 
a mixture of mint and pennyroyal. 
An infusion of the catmint is re- 
commended as a>good cephalic, 
and deemed a specific im chlorotic 
cases: two.attnces of the expressed 
juice are usually given for a dose. 
Cats are exceedingly fond. of it, 
especially when itis withered. Mr. 
Ray mentions, that he had trans- 
planted the common catmint from 
the fields into his. garden; but the 
eats soon destroyed it: those plants, 
however, which came up Son the 
seeds, uniformly escaped ; and thus 
he found the old proverb verified, 
namely, 
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namely, If you set it, the cats 
will eat it; if you sow it, the cats 
will not know it,”—-The plant is 
eaten by sheep, but refused by 
cows, horses, goats, and swine. 
Cars-Mitx, See Wart-worr. 
CATS TAIL, or Reep-Macr, 
the Typha, L. a genus of native 
plants consisting of two species: 
1. The latifolia, or great cats tail, 
bearing a stalk from’ six’ to eight 
feet high, leaves a yard long, and 
somewhat sword-shaped, cylindri- 
cal catkins, and no blossoms ; it 
grows on the banks of rivers, fish- 


ponds, and in marshes; 2. The~ 


angustifolia, or small cats tail; with 
semi - cylindrical leaves: below, 
where sheathing the stem; but 
flat and strap shaped towards the 
end; it alse grows in ditches and 
ponds, and is frequently met with 
in the clay-pits of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. There is, according to 
Linn us, a variety of the second 
species growing among rocks, 
where its roots are confined; so 
that it becomes smaller, but. its 
sptkes‘are more numerous, Spe- 
cimens of it have been found on 
Hounslow-heath. 

The cats tail is one of those ne- 
giected plants which might be easi- 


jy applied to various useful pur- , 


poses. At present, its leaves only 
are employed, partly by coopers 
for calking the bottom of casks, 
and partly by the manufaétnfers 
of rush-bottomed chairs, In Rus- 
sta, the woolly down surrounding 
the seed, is mixed with the feathers 
of quails, and used for stuffing 
bolsters. But the Germans have 
lately made successful attempts to- 
swards converting the downy cat- 
kins of this plant into a more va- 
juable article of commerce. In 
1789, M. WEICHHAN, an ingeni- 
gus hatter of Ostritz, in Lower 
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Lusatia, transmitted to the Econe< 
mical Society of Leipzig, an excel- 
lent hat, manufactured of one part 
of this vegetable’substance, and 
two parts of hare’s far. He as~ 
sured the Society, that the mixture 
not only worked admirably well 
under the bow, but likewise form-~ 
eda complete union when felted. 
A. proportionate “addition of Spa- 
nish wool, would probably afford a 
still better material, and produce 
hats sufficiently fine and elastic. 

Professor Forster, of Halle, in 


_the year 1790, sent to the Society 


above-mentioned, a specimen of 
blotting paper made of a mixture, 
consisting partly of the villous hair 
of the cats tail; and partly of the 
coarsest linen and woollen rags em~ 
ployed fer that purpose; but Dr, 
BOuHMER, whose botanical work 
we have frequently quoted; asserts, 
that a good writing paper has been 
manufactured of the dry down ob- 
tained from those catkins, after 
they had been, in a manner, parch- 
ed by the heat of the sun; and 
that such paper was: peculiarly fit 
for drawings and paintings.. > 

CATTLE are those quadrupeds, 
which serve cither- for tilling the 
ground, or as food’for man. ‘They 
are divided into tlack cattle, which 
comprise horses, oxen, bulls, cows, 
and their young; and into smalé 
cattle, that is, rams, ewes, lambs,. 
goats, &c, 

Having incidentally treated on 
some of the animals that are class- 
ed under this denomination, we 
shall confine our present account 
tg the management of cattle in ge- 
neral; pointing out such vegeta- 
bles, as may be given them with — 
advantage, together with a few 
supplementary rules, to be observ- 
ed in the breeding of these useful 
animals, and some obgeryations - 
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the most common distempers to 
which they are peculiarly liable. 
/J. Wi1TH RESPECT TO FOOD. 
‘The first object in the article of 
food, is wholesomeness: wild cattle 
feed entirely on the green vegeta- 
bles, which they find throughout 


- the year. Similar nutriment should 


therefore, if possible, be procured 
for tame cattle, in all seasons ; but 
such food can be found only among 
those plants, which are either con- 
stantly green, or arrive at maturity 
‘im the winter. Of all vegetable 
productiohs, the most exuberant, 


for this purpose, appears to be the 


cabbage, with its numerous varie- 
ties, of which we have already 
spoken: the disagreeable taste, 
which that plant is supposed to 
impart to milk, can be no reason- 
able objection to its use; as it may 
be obviated by boiling, or, still 
more ‘effectually, by preparing it 
in certain vessels, of which we 
shall give a description, with a 
cut, under the head of Roor- 
STEAMER. 

Turnips and carrots constitute 
the next article, and cannot be too 
forcibly recommended, especially 
as a winter food. So very great 
is the produce of the latter plant, 
that, according to the account of 


‘Mr. Artuurn Younca, twenty 


work-horses, four bullocks, and 
six milch-cows, were fed at Par- 
tington, in ‘Yorkshire, for above 
five months, with carrots, the pro- 


‘duce of three acres; nor did they, 


during that period, taste any other 
food, except a little hay. The 
milk, he farther adds, was excel- 
lent, and the refuse fattened thirty 
hogs, with very little additional 
food. . . 
' Potatoes and buck-wheat fur- 
nish a supply, equally excellent 
and wholegome. Horses are par- 
i <7 eis | 
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ticilatly fond of the latter, which 
also fattens poultry very speedily, 
while its blossoms afford’a fragrant 
food for bees, at a period whea 
the vegetable creation is, for the 
most part, stripped of its verdure. 
Torthese may be added, the plant, 
called whins, the utility of which, 
has but Jately become generally 
known. They require;it is true, 
to be ground in a mill, before they 
are given to cattle, and do not 
materially ameliorate the ground, 
a circumstance considered as an’ 
objection to their culture; but, 
notwithstanding . these apparent 
disadvantages, they: produce an 
excellent and invigorating fodder, 
and constitute one of the cheapest 
articles of winter provision ; as they 
continue green during the whole 
year, and will grow on the’most 
indifferent soils. 
Burnet, white beet, the Manvel 
Wurxel, or root of scarcity, having 
been already mentioned, it‘is un- 
necessary again to point out their 
utility in feeding cattle. ee 
There is another branch of: the 
vegetable creation, usually deno- 
minated grasses, which contain a 
variety of species, that are. parti- 
cularly useful for this purpose, 
such ‘as the Festuca ovina, or 
sheep’s fescue; the Festuca rulra, 
creeping, or purple fescue; and 
the Holcus lanatus, meadow’ soft- 
grass; the physical propérties of 
which, we shall notice hereafter. 
To this number belongs likewise 


the Astragalus glycyphillos, sweet 


milk-vetch, or wild liquorice- 
vetch, or milk-wort, as itis: diffe- 
rently called; which, independent- 
ly of its utility in affording a whole- 
some and nutritious winter-fodder, 
deserves every attention from the 
cultivator, as it will flourish Juxu- 
riantly on the most barren soil.— 
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Uhe Lathyrus Aphaca and pratensis, 


yellow vetchling, and everlasting w 
tare; several species of trefoil and 
clover; the purple, or everlasting 
bush vetch, and -the everlasting 
pea, all are most excellent fodder 
for cattle.—Fir-tops, that is, the 
tender shoots of firs, though not 
generally known, also constitute 
an usefal substitute. A remark- 
able instance of this fa& occurs in 
the fifth volume of the Bath So- 
ciety Papers, where an ingenious 
correspondent mentions, that, be- 
ing greatly in want of provender, 


having very little, or no. hay, he! 


Was obliged to feed his cattle on 
fir-tops. And, though be had up- 
wards of 400 head of horned cattle, 
yet he did not lose above four or 
five; while many farmers and 
graziers, who lived in the same 
county, lost one-half, and several 
of them. almost their whole stock, 
Hence we seriously recommend 
farther trials to be made with this 
article, which, in our opinion, pro- 
mises a wholesome and invigorat- 
ing food, and might, in @ short 
time, be procured without employ- 
ing large quantities of land for the 
growing of winter provision. 

The last vegetable that peculiar- 
ly merits attention, as affording a 
proper food for cattle, is the Trifo- 
lium: Melziotus officinalis, L. com- 
mon melilot, -which frequently 
calls forth. all the patience of the 
industrious cultivator; but which, 
from being a noxious weedy may 
become .an inestimable resource. 
This plant has been given, both in 
a green and dry state, to horses, 
bullocks, asses, goats, and sheep, 


all of which have eaten it eagerly 5 
it has also been allowed to pigs,. 


which, however, relished it only 
while green. Let it suffice: to ob- 
serve, forthe present,. that, as the: 
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melilot grows on the worst soil; 

where it spreads like a shrub, and 
rises to the height of from three. to 
five feet, great advantages may be 
obtained by planting it in desolate 
and barren places) 

In enumerating the various. ve. 
getables which appear to be the 
most beneficial food for cattle; we 
have necessarily avoided entering 
into any particular details cor 
cerning their culture; because some 
of them have already been, and the 
rest will be, hereafter, noticed in 
their alphabetical series. 

II. THE BREEDING OF CATTLE. 

The English cattle are divided 
into several classes, or breeds, de 
nominated from the different coun- 
ties in which they are reared; as 
the Lincolnshire and Hoiderness, 
which are distinguished for their 
size; the Welsh and Norfolk 
breeds, which are as remarkable 
for their lean, and wretched ap- 
pearance, as the Lancashire and 
Herefordshire are for their beauti- 
ful and healthy look. Besides 
these, there: are several others, as 
the Sussex, Devonshire, or Somer’ 
setshire, which, though fine cattle, 
do not attra&t that attention, which 
is generally, and deservedly, paid 
to the Lancashire and Hereford- 
shire breeds. ‘The former of these 
is particularly celebrated: for the 
improvements made. by the late in- 
genious Mr. Baxzwanr, of whose 
mode of breeding we have already 
given a concise ‘account, pp. 337 
and 338. 


There was a remarkable peculi- 


arity in Mr. BAkewsRLu’s cattle; 
namely, their uncommon docility 
and meekness, which were sogreat, 
that a boy with a switch could, 
without any difficulty, conduct 
them from oné part of his farm to 
-another. This gentleness was the 
effece 
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effec of management, and evinces 
the superiority of his mode of. 


breeding. While we admire and 


acknowledge its excellence, we 
cannot but advert to the mischief 
which is frequently done by horned 
cattle, and doubtless arises from 
very contrary practices.. Such in- 
jurious consequences, however, 
might be prevented by tipping, 
that is, by sawing off the points 
of the horns of cows, bulls, and 
oxen, and fixing on them small 
knobs of wood, about three inches 
in diameter; then boring a hole 
through the horn and wood, and 
clinching ‘a nail on the opposite 
side. Although, by this precau- 
tion, the horns are in a manner 
despoiled of their beauty, yet, 
when compared with the advan- 
tage resulting from it, this trifling 
Joss cannot be regretted. 

Concerning that fatal disorder, 
the rot in sheep, Mr. BAKEWELL 
was particularly attentive to its 
origin and progress: he found, 
from experience, that it was gene- 
rated solely by floods. When, 
therefore, particular parcels of his 
best breed were past service, he 
fattened them for the butcher ; and 
to be certain that they would be 
killed, and not go into other hands, 
he used “ f0 rot them” before they 
were sold. This singular practice 
appears to have been the offspring 
of jealousy: it was effected by 
overflowing a pasture, or meadow, 
in.summer ; as the soil thus inun- 
dated inevitably: rots all. the sheep 
that feed on it, the succeeding au- 
tumin. 

In the breeding of stallions for 
obtaining cart-horses, Mr. BaKks- 
WELL was also particularly suc- 
cessful; by observing the, same 
rules of proportion as we have men- 
tioned under the.article “ Brack 
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‘Carrie ;” and making them in 
Jike manner docile and gentle. His 
economical plan of feeding the lat- 


ter with turnips, cannot be sufiici« 


ently recommended to every in- 


dustrious breeder. All these roots 
were carted to the stalls, by which 
one acre went as far as three. With 
respect to the saving of straw, he 
observed similar. care; for, by 
giving it to his lean beasts in small 
quantities, he preserved their ap- 
petite sufficiently keen. to make 
them eat clean, and thus prevented 
an unnecessary waste for litter ; 
which is but too prevalent among 
agriculturists. Nor was his hay 
consumed in a_ careless. and extra- 
vagant manner; the same econo- 
mical management that was con- 
spicuous in. other departments of 
his agricultural concerns, also pre- 
vailed here; and the measures he 
pursued, to ensure as large a quan- 
tity as possible at all seasons, dis- 
play an ingenuity and spirit of hus- 
bandry that rarely occur. This . 
great object was effected by water-. 
ing his meadows (which were situ- 
ated near asmall brook), by means 
of cuts that intersect them, and 
conyey water to those parts which 
are at a distance from the brook ; 
and by making others for carrying 
off the water, after it had flowed 
the land.. These various. works, 


which were completed at. a consi- 
-derable expence, notwithstanding 
the disdain and censure of his 
-neighbours, enabled Mr, Baxe- 


wewt to float from sixty to eighty 
acres of land at pleasure; and. he 
found his labours:crowned with 


the most ample success; as’ no 


other annual manuring was re- 
quired, Instead of thistles, ridges, 
furrows, holes, hills, ac. that.anre 
a disgrace to any farmer, those 
charming meadows present (fine | 
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level crops of hay, and beautiful 
verdure, reflecting the highest cre- 
dit on his character, as an en- 
lightened, and public-spirited agri- 
eulturist. 
The Herefordshire breed above- 
mentioned, appear to be a mixture 
of the Welsh, and a spurious race 
of Jong-horned cattle. Mr.Camr- 
prt, of Chariton, in Kent, how- 


ever, is of opinion, that the trne_ 


‘Herefordshire cattle, with respec 
to kindly disposition for feeding, 
or delicacy of flesh, is not more 
than equal to the trne-bred Sussex; 
though the former are more com- 

lete in their make, generally wider 
and fuller over the shoulders or 
fore chine, and the breast or bris- 
ket, also in the after-part of the 
rump, which is much oftener nar- 
row and-shelly in the latter. In 
short, the cattle of Herefordshire 
are, in the opinion of the most ex- 
perienced farmers, considered as 
the-best in England for oxen, the 
dairy, and for fattening. : 

Besides the rules we havealready 
stated, under the head of. Brerp- 
inG, we shall in this place observe, 
that cattle may be much improved 
by crossing the strain, or breed 5 
awhich is said to be attended with 
the most beneficial consequences, 
This praGtice, though ridiculed: by 
some prejudiced farmers, is never- 
theless san¢étioned by the opinion 
and long experience of many suc- 
cessful breeders, and especially the 
Jate Mr. Baxswertx; who has re- 
commended the propagating from 


the old ‘breed, only, till a better. 


could be procured. 

In keeping live-stock on grain, 
as well as grass-farms, their kinds, 
size, aad number, in proportion to 
the means of subsistence, deserve 
unremitted’ attention ; as hkewise 
the modes of keeping. them, and 
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saving their manure. It is asserb« 
ed, that English cows require, in 
general, from one to two acres’ of 
pasture : this is mostly made, by 
sowing erass-seeds after the ground. 
has produced crops for many years, 
being both ameliorated and ex- 
hausted under manurings and good. 
tillage. Such land continues se 
veral' years afterwards in grass, 


f 


which is carefully cleared. of bram= 


bles and strong weeds. . During 
this time,’ the cows drop. their 
dung, which is. exposedon the 
ground, to be .exhausted by the 
united effets of the sun and wind ; 
and which, according: to the old 
system, is supposed to benefit the 
soil in a considerable degree. - But 
the good effects of’ this irregular 
method. of fertilizing our pastures 
is, in.a great. measure, counteracted 
by the continual treading of the 
cattle ; .and.we have every. reason 
to hope that.such wasteful and un- 
profitable modes of manuring will 
sooner or latter be relinquished, 


and, better. practices be generally 


\ 


adopted.—See IRRIGATION. | 
The plan which prevails at pre-_ 


sent, is attended with this advan-: 


tage, that rich grass-pasture wilh 
keep grown Cattle at the rate of 

2 of an acre per head, during th¢ 
six warmer months; and commor 
pasture, at the rate of two acres 
each. --Thus, they require very 
little attention; and, as they range 


at pleasure, and drop their manure 


on the field, the expence and labour 
of heaping up, carting out, and 
spreading it, are entirely saved. 
On the other hand, by the cattle 
treading on the grass and «pasture, 
the value of the latter is much di- 
minished. . Besides, pastures: re- 
quire expensive fences; the dung 
being scattered on the ground, is 
exposed to exhalation and sl 

y 
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“By the joint action of the sum and 
weather, and is thus greatly re- 
duced: to this must be added the 


time and trouble bestowed on driv- 
ing horses and oxen to the field, 


and thence to the stable or stall. 
.These inconveniencies may, how- 
ever, be obviated, and the cattle 
supported at less expence, by soz/- 
ing them, a praCtice now becom- 
ing g general in this country, and 
which cannot be too strongly re- 
commended. By this means, very 
few or no division-fences are re- 
quired: instead of 14 of an acre, 
one-fourth part will suffice for the 
subsistence of a beast during the 
six warmer months; the whole of 
their manure is well preserved, and 
given to the soil, where it is most 
wanted, and in the best condition ; 
the land is not trodden in, and the 
cattle always ready for immediate 
use. ‘They are also kept. more 
cool, are less tormented” by’ flies 
than if pastured, acquire good 
coats, and full flesh; though they 
consume a much smaller quantity 
of food, Many persons,: however, 

may object to the laying aside of 
divisien-fences, that bad. seasons 
will happen, when no grass can be 
cut and carried in, on account of 
Keavy rains, or cold winds which 
retard its growth; and, consé- 
quently, that it will be requisite to 
have. some fields divided off, in 
which the cattle may find pas- 
turage. To these it may be an- 
swered, 
found a more safe and profitable 
pian to keep a quantity of hay in 
store, to meet the contingencies of 
unfayourable seasons, and to feed 
deasts in the manner practised in 
towns, where they frequently are 
kept on hay and straw, during the 
svbole year. and thrive exceedingly 
well, 


the doors. 


that it will always be. 
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‘Much, however, depends in the 
fattening of cattle; on their “ thriv- 
ing disposition: singular as it may 
appear:to many of our readers, the 
tendency of animals to become fat, 
is not a little promoted by what is 
called, sweating them; a praGtice 
which has been attended with un- 
common success. ‘Chis has been 
particularly experienced by the in- 
genious Mr. Moopy, who asserts, 
that the hotter cattle are kept, the 
better they will fatten. He, there- 
fore, shuts them up in an ox- 
house, and for some time admits 
no air to enter through the holes of 
The breath of so many 
beasts, and the heat of their bo- 
dies, soon make them sweat ex-~ 
ceedingly, and when this is at its 


_ highest point, they most speedily 


fatten. After sweating two weeks, 
all the hair falls off, a fresh coat 
appears, and they sweat no more : 
but those beasts, which do not sen- 
sibly perspire, seldony grow fat. 
Linseed oi]-cake remarkably con- 
tributes to the fattening of - cattle, 
and renders their dung much richer . 
than any other vegetable’ aliment; 
but, as this article is advancing in 
price, and difficult to be procured, 
it has lately been. superseded by. 
linseed-jelly, which is incompara- 
bly superior, and, when given 


with hay or meal, makes an excel- 


lent mixture for stall-fattening. . It 
is prepared as follows: To seven 
parts of water put one of linseed, 
which has been previously steeped 
for 48 hours; then boil it gently 
for two. hours, stirring the mass 
continually, to preve ent it from 
burning. - It should atterwards be 
cooled in tubs,. and mixed with 
meal, bran, or cut chaff. Mr. 
Moepy gave two quarts of this 
jelly every day to each large bul- 
lock, which amounts to little more 

i than 
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than one quart of seed in four 


Nere 
ays, 


‘and isa great saving in the 
anticié of food. . 
Having already; iu the articles 
Buacx Carrie and BurLocks, 
stated the most proper method of 
fattening cattle, we refer the reader 
to those heads, and proceed to dis- 
cuss the last section of this subject. 
IH. ‘Tux Diseasesor Catrye: 
No distemper is perhaps more 
common among these useful ani- 
mals; than that of being swoln, that 
is, blown or hoven, as it is termed 
by farmers. It arises either from 
their being exposed to damp situa- 
tions, or from eating too greedily 
of any succulent food, such as tur- 
nips, clover, particularly red clover, 
which is-a darigerous food for 
horned ‘cattle ; for, when wetted 
by dew or rain, it may prove a de- 
structive ‘ poison, For this fatal 
malady, various remedies have been 
tried, with more or less success, of 
which-we shall sclect the most ef- 
feétual and: expeditious. The ge- 
veral ptactice is/to make an inci- 
sion with a penknife in the body 
of the affected animal, in order to 
give vent to the confined air: the 
wound is then covered with a com- 
mon or adhesive plaster, to prevent 
external cold from penetrating it ; 
and thus the danger, in general, is 
speedily removed. But, where it 
is practicable, it surely behoves us 
to employ ‘more gentle remedies 
for the alleviation of this disorder ¢ 
ave, therefore, extract with satis- 
faction, the following recipe from 
the 33d volume of the Annals of 
Agriculture ; where it is announ- 
ced as a specific for hoyen cattle, 
even in the most desperate cases ; 
effecting a cure within the short 
space of half an hour.—Take three 
quarters of a pint of olive oil; one 
pint of .melted butter, or hog’s 
lard; give this mixture by means 
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of a horn or bottle ; and if it does 
not produce a favourable change im 
a quarter of an hour, repeat the 
same quantity, and walk the ani- 
mal gently about. For sheep at+ 
tacked with this malady, the dose 
is, fromi a wine glass and a half to 
two glasses.—Besides these reme- 
dies, instruments have been invent» 
ed for the purpose of relieving 
blown cattle: two of these con+ 
trivances we shall describe, as be- 
ing particularly distinguished for 
the ingenuity of their construction, 
and the speedy relief they affords 
The first is a flexible tube, invent- 
ed by the celebrated Dr. Munroy 
Professor of Anatomy at Bdin- 
burgh: it consists of iron wire, — 
about one sixteenth of an inch in . 
diameter, twisted round a rod 
three eighths of an inch in diame+ 
ter, and made of polished iron, in 
order to give it a cylindrical form ; 
the wire, after being taken off 
the rod, should be covered with 
smooth leather, To the end of the 
tube, which is intended to be pass 
ed into’ the stomach, a brass pipe 
two inches long, of the same sizes 
or rather larger than the tube, is to 
be firmly connected : and to pre* 
vent the tube from bending too 
much within the mouth, or gullet, 
an iron wire, one eighth of an inch. 
in diameter, and of the same length 
as the tube, is put within it, but 
afterwards withdrawn, when the 
tube has entered the stomach.— 
As Dr. Munro has ascertained, 
that the distance from the fore+ 
teeth to the bottom of the first 
stomach of a large ox, is about six 
feet, the tube ought, therefore, to 


be at least two yards long, that a 


niay operate effectually in the 
largest oxen. When the instru- 
ment has been introduced into the 
stomach, it may remain there for 
any length of time, as it does ‘on 

Ov 
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obstrué | thé respiration’ of ‘the 
animal: the greater part. of the 
- eondensed air will be speedily dis- 
charged through the tube; and, 
should any ardent spirits, or other 
liquor calculated to check the fer- 
mentation, be deemed necessary, it 
may be safely injeGed through this 
pipe. In short, the flexible tube 
here described, has been found of 
infinite service in saving the lives 
of cattle, and especially of sheep, 
when subject to similar disorders, 
or any other swelling peculiar to 
these creatures. 

Another Instrument for relieving 
hoven cattle and sheeps is that con- 
trived by Mr. Ricuarp Eacer, 
of Graffham farm, near Guildford. 
Its peculiar simplicity, and great 


utility, have induced us:to subjoin | 


the following representation. 


~_ « . < a ~ aes 4 
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A, A, is the knob of -wood,, and 
part of the cane to which it is, fas- 
tened, of a proper size for oxen: 
the length of the cane should be 
at least six feet. . . 

B, B,. is the knob of wood and 
part of the cane, calculated for 
sheep, and the length of which 
ought to be about three feet. 

When any beast is blown or ho- 
ven, Mr. Eacer directs a person to 
lay hold. of it by the nostril, and 
one horn, while:an assistant stea- 
dily holds its tongue’ with one hand, 
and pushes the cane down its 
throat with the other. Care, how- 
ever, should be taken, not to let 
the animal get the knob of the cane . 
between his grinders, and also to 


thrust it down far enough ; because | 


its whole length will do no injury. 
As there will be found an. obstacle 
at the entrance of the paunch, .the 


‘cane must be pushed with additi- 


onal force ; and, as soon as a smell 
is observed to proceed from that 
place, and the animal’s body sinks, 
the cure is performed, and’Nature 
will complete the rest. | 

Mr, EaceEr justly attributes this 
disorder to the superabundance of 
air introduced into the stomach, by 
eating too large quantities of succu- 
lent food, which occasions a greater 
than natural portion of wind to 
ascend from the paunch. of the 
beast. This forces the broad leaves 
before the passage, at the entrance 
of the, stomach; and these leaves 
prevent the wind from passing up- 
wards in its regular course. Thus 
the paunch immediately begins to 
swell ;. the,/heat of the body rare- 
fies the air, so rapidly as to impede 
the circulation of the blood, and 
the animal, whether bullock, or 


sheep, unless instantaneous relief 


be procured, expires in half an 
houregiins cannot.’ 


Hh ; In 
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In justice to Mr. Eacer, we 
cannot emit to mention, that the 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. 1 1796, voted to him a 
reward of fifty guineas, for com- 
municating to the public his simple, 
yet effeGual, method of relieving 
cattle thus dangerously affected ; 
and that the Earl of EeremontT 
has candidly testified his conviction 
of the propriety of the principles on 
which Mr. EAcsr's opinion, rela- 
tive to the cause of that distemper, 
was established. In short, several 


respectable persons have farther at+ 


tested, that the practice, also, has 
been attended with complete suc- 
cess. 

There are various other distem- 
pers, to which the farmer’s live- 
stock are frequently subje@; such 
as the worms, or botts in horses 
(see p. 318), the mildew, mur- 
rain, quarter-evil, rot, seab, &c. 
among different species of cattle. 
With respect to the nature and 
cure of these, we refer to the order 
of the alphabet: such of our read- 
érs, however, as may wish for more 
minute information, on the subject 
of cattle, will probably be gratifi- 
ed by the. perusal of Mr. Cutiey’s 
«© Observations on Live - Stock,” 
({8vo. 48. 6d.); a small work that 
was published a few years since, 
and is believed to possess consider- 
able merit. 

Before we conclude this mterest- 
ing article of national importance, 
we shall ‘add a few general re- 
marks, tending chiefly to preserve 
the health, and improve the phy- 
sical properties of cattle. It is ad- 
mitted, by all enlightened breeders, 
that cleanliness is one of the most 
‘essential requisites to the prospe- 
rity of those animals ; and we may 
venture to add that, in this respect, 


a_ degree of attention ought to be . 
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paid, little inferior to that bestowed 
on the human frame. Hence, fre- 
quent washing, especially after hard_ 
labour; friction with proper brush- 
es, and curry-combs, gentle walk- 
ing after a fatiguing journey; and 
the immediate removal of litter, 
both from the stalls, and: farm- 
yards, should not be neglected. 
But, alas! Jet us look around, in 
the vicinity of London, and inspect 
the filthy situation of cows, in ge- 
neral, which are kept in a state 
worse than hackney eoach-horses, 
for the.sele purpose of giving the 
greatest. possible gwantity of milk, 
without regarding its quality— 
every judicious person will shudder 
at the picture. And yet, we de- 
rive from these beneficent. brutes 
a considerable part ‘of our daily 
sustenance, especially for children, 
and those persons whose organs of 
digestion have not been impaired 
by the habitual use of fermented, 
spirituous, or intoxicating liquors. 
See MiLk. “ae 

In a preceding part of this work 
(p. 276), we have pointed out the 
great necessity of supplying Brack 
CarTtx with sufficient quantities 
of common salt; and, for the rea- 
sons already stated, we are of opi- 
nion, that att kinds of cattle, espe- 
cially sheep, would be much bene- 
fited by the continual use of this 
simple and natural spice, which 
eminently conduces to the digestion 
of succulent vegetables, and is al- 
most a specific for preventing the 
effedts of flatulence. Salt cannot 
be given in excess: it is afirmed, 
that it enables the farmer to_in< 
crease his live-stock; as it augments 
the neurishment of the food eaten, 
in proportion to the quantity of sa- 
line matter. Itis also said greatly 
to improve the wool in quality, as 
well as quantity, Hence it ought 
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to be freely given to sheep, and 
cattle of every description: but, to 
imitate Nature, it should be previ- 
ously dissolved, and then mixed 
with a pure, fine clay, in a mass; 
which is to be placed under shelter, 
so that the animals may lap it at 
pleasure: such is the process which 
the unprejudiced grazier will be 
disposed to adopt. Lastly, Mr, 
Borpugy, the American, relates a 
faé&t worthy the attention of British 
farmers. About sixty years ago, 
he learnt, from a country farrier, 
that, ‘‘ once or twice a week, giv- 
ing salt to horses, effectually se- 
cures them against 4otts ;”—ever 
since that period, he has experien- 
ced the good effects of this manage- 
ment; and adds that, during twenty 
years residence on his farm, at 
Wye, in Maryland, he always kept 
upwards of fifty horses on the banks 
of a river, containing salt-water, 
and never met witha single instance 
of that disease. 

CAUDEX, a botanical term, 
signifying, in general, the stem, or 
trunk of a tree, It is properly that 
part of plants which joins together 
the plumula, or leaf, and the ra- 
dicle, or root fibres ; and which is 
called the caudex, by Linnaus, 
when applied to entire plants. He 
consequently divides it into the 
ascending and descending body of 
the vegetable: the former contri- 
butes.to the formation of the trunk, 
_the latter- to that of the root. In 
herbs and shrubs, the caudex is 
denominated Caulis, or the stalk. 

Dr. Darwin observes, that, in 
herbaceous plants, the caudex: is 
generally a broad, flat, circular 
plate, from which the leaf-stems 

_ ascend into the air, and the radi- 
cles, or root-fibres, descend into the 
earth. ‘Thus, the caudex of a plant 
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of wheat lies. between thé stem and 
the radicles, at the basis of the 
lowermost leaf, and occasionally 
produces both new stems and ra- 
dicles, from its sides; whereas that 
of a tulip is situated under the 
principal bulb, and generates new, 
though smaller ones, in the bosom 
of each bulb-leaf, besides one prin- 
cipal, or central bulb ;—the caudex 
of the orchis, and of some sp°cies 
of the ranunculus, lies above their 
bulbous roots; but those of the 
buds of trees constitute the longi- 
tudinal filaments of the bark, ex- 
tending from the plumula, or apex, 
of the bud-on the branch, to the 
base of it, or its root-fibres, beneath 
the soil. | 

The elongation of the caudexes, 
which takes placé in the buds-of 
trees, says Dr: Darwin, is ana- 
logous to what happens to some 
herbaceous plants, as in wheat: 
when the grain is buried twoor three 
inches beneath the soil, an elonga- 
tion of the caudex occurs almost 
up to the surface, where another 
set of fibrous roots are protruded, 
and the upright stem commences. 
It is the same with. tulip-roots, 
and also those of many other vegé- 


tables, when planted too deep in the 


eaith. Hh : 
This caudex of the buds of trees 
not only descends, as before de- 
scribed, but likewise ascends from 
each bud to that above it; -as on the 
long shoots of vines; willows, and 
briars; in this respect, resembling 
the wires of strawberries, and other 
creeping plants. ‘Thus the caudex 
of perennial herbaceous:plants con® 
sists of a broad plate, buried be+ 
neath the soil, to protect it from 
the frost; while that of the buds 
of trees is furnished with a long, 
vascular cerd, extending from the 
pee 2 tts _ bud; 
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bud, on the branch, to the radicle, 
beneath the earth, and engluring 
the winter frosts, without injury. 
When treating of vegetable ge- 
nervation, and the organs of re- 
production, Dr. Darwin, in his 
« Phytologia,” mentions a remark- 
able animal fact, illustrative of this 
curious, and important subject: 
Many insects, such as the common 
_earth-worm, and the polypus, are 
said to. possess so much - life, 
throughout a great part of their 
system, that they may be cut into 
two or more pieces, without de- 
stroying them; as each part will 
acquire a new head, or a new tail, 
or. both; and the insect thus be- 
come multiplied. How exactly 
this is resembled by the long cau- 
dex of the buds of trees, which 
possess such vegetable life, from 
‘one extremity to the other, that 
when the head, or plume, is lopped 
off, it can produce a new plume; 
and when the lower part is cut 


-off, it will generate new radicles;_. 


and thus may -be. wonderfully 
propagated. See also Bup, Burs, 
and Leavzs. 
-» CAULIFLOWER, the Botrytis, 
-L. a variety of the Brassica oleracea, 
-or sea-cabbage, anative of the Isle 
of Candia, but, of late years, has 
been so far improved in Britain, as 
to exceed, in. size and flavour, 
those flowers which are produced 
in most parts of Europe. . 
Cauliflowers are raised from 
seeds, which ought to. be saved 


only from Jarge, and white flow-. 


ers ; as, without this precaution, 
they will not prosper. The seeds 
should be sown in March, in-a 
rich} but not: too dry soil, where 
the | young. plants, on their first 
sprouting out, may be. sheltered 
from the.evening frosts,» which 
wspdlly happen ‘at that season. 
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‘About the middle’ of April, whilé 


in their first leaf, they should be 
transplanted into a nursery, five 
or six inches apart; where they 
must remain till the latter end of 
May, or the beginning of June, 
when it will be proper to remove 
them to those spots, in which they 
are intended to blossom. ‘The best 
time for this purpose, is in wet 
weather, which will make them 
strike root quickly; but if the 
season ‘be dry, holes should be dug 
in the ground, at about three feet 
distance, which must be well wa- 
tered, previously to setting the cau- 
liflowers. By these means, and 
also by watering them frequently, 
during warm weather, the’ plants 
will grow «rapidly, and produce 
large flowers in autumn. It some- 
times happens that, notwithstand- 
ing these precautions, they will not 
flower till after Michaelmas; in 
“which case they must be dug out, 
together with the earth at their 
roots, and set upright in a green- 
house, or other warm place, where 
the blossoms will increase: in size, 
and be fit for use in winter. But, 
in order.to have cauliflowers in the 
summer, a different mode of culti- 
vation must be pursued. To effect 
this, the seed should be sown in the’ 
beginning of August, on an old 
cucumber, or melon-bed, ‘over. 


“which a little mould should be 


sifted, about a quarter of an inch 
thick; this should be shaded with 
mats, and occasionally watered, to 
prevent the sun from injuring the 
plants. About a month after sow- 
ine, they will be fit to “ prick out,” » 
when they should be set four or — 
five inches apart, either under a 
south wall, to remain there till . 
spring, or in the places where they 
are destined to blossom, and cover= . 
ed with glass bells during the se- 
| verity 
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verity of winter. Thus, and espe- 
cially by the latter method, ‘the 
plants will, in the spring, become 
firmly rooted, and consequently 
produce larger blossoms than those 
which are set in that ‘season. 

The cauliflowers planted out at 
Michaelmas, will blow about three 
weeks sooner than those set in the 
spring; nevertheless, it is neces- 
sary to make plantations in both 
seasons, that there may be a con- 
stant succession of crops. Care 
should, at the same time, be taken 
to set them where they may not 
be exposed too much to the sun, 
and also to-water them well, which 
will contribute greatly to their 
growth: M. Brecustrein, a Ger- 
man writer, however, asserts, that 
they will thrive most luxuriantly 
in the open fields.—As soon as the 
blossoms begin to appear, it will 
be requisite to break off the large 
leaves, and lay over the flowers, 
in order to shelter them from the 
rain, and the scorching heat of the 
sun, which would otherwise cause 
them to turn yellow. 

As cauliflowers are apt to be da- 
maged by the wind, and sometimes 
to be blown up by the roots, parti- 
cularly during the months of March 
and April, they require to be safely 
protected from its violence. For 
such plants, therefore, as blossom 
early, and have large, close flow- 
ers, we would recommend the 
practice adopted in some parts of 
England, namely, of allowing some 
of the most forward ones to re- 
main for seed, and tying them care- 
fully to stakes, to prevent their re- 
ceiving any injury from the wind. 
As soon as the pods are full grown, 
and the seeds have arrived at ma- 
turity, the whole stalk must be cut 
off, and dried, previously to the 
seeds being rubbed out; as they 


dry 


eae fae 


“are Hable to be shed, if left upon 


the plants, till the seed-vessels are 


The proper method of dressing 
cauliflower for the table being 
sufficiently understood, we shall 
only add, that among the succu- 
Jent plants produced in our cli- 
mate, this doubtless is one of the 
most nourishing, and likewise the 
best adapted to tender organs of 
digestion, especially in valetudina- 
rians and invalids: such persons, 
however, ought to eat it with the 
addition of some aromatic spice, 
such as pounded cardamoms, or 
caraway——or a small proportion of 
bread. 

CAUSTICS, in medicine, are 
remedies, the operation of which 
resembles that of fire; by destroy- 
ing the texture of the part to which 
they are applied, and converting it 
into a substance not unlike burnt 
flesh. 

Those bodies which possess cau 
sticity, are, when taken internally, 
mortal poisons: so powerful is 
their action, in general (for instance, 
arsenic), that cautious physicians 
hesitate to prescribe it, even exter- 
nally. There are, however, seve’ 
ral others, which may be ina great 
measure divested of this deleterious © 
quality,! such as the nitrous acid, 
or aqua fortis; lunar’caustic, or a 
solution of silver in nitrous acid ; 
common caustic, or pure kali; ei- 
ther of which are daily and success- 
fully used, especially for extirpat- 
ing fungous flesh, removing warts, 
&c.—-See CauTERY. 

The causticity of bodies depends, 
principally, on the state of the sa- 
line and acid matters which they 
contain. When the latter are con- 
centrated and attached to the sub- 
stances with which they are com- 
bined, they possess great activity, 

hg and 
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and are corrosive or caustic, In this 
manner,.both fixed and. volatile 
alkalis, though already caustic, ac- 
quire that property in a far gréat- 
er degree, by being mixed with 
quick-lime ; as this substance de- 
prives them of a portion of unctu- 
ous and-inflammable matter, and 
‘divests them of all their fixed air, 
which binds and restrains their sa- 
line-principle 


- The late Dr. BLACK, when treat- 
ing on this subject, observed that. 


the compounds produced by the 
union of metals with acids, are. in 
general corrosive. - Many of them, 
when applied to the skin,. destroy 
it almost as soon as mineral acids ; 
and some of the most powerful cau- 
teries are made in this way. Others 
are supposed to be more acrid than 
the pure acids themselves, and 
produce apparently more powerful 
effets, when taken internally. 
Thus, a person may swallow ten 
or twelve drops: of spirit of salt, 


without feeling any inconvenience 5 


but the same Buta of acid, pre- 
viously combined with silver, quick- 


silyer, copper, or regulus of anti-. 


mony, will throw the whole body 
into violent disorder, or even prove 
fatal, if taken in one dose. 

_Caustics are not at present in 
general use; they are, however, 
applied occasionally in abscesses, 
to produce an orifice, and to give 
vent to the suppurating matter; as 
likewise to make issues in parts 
where incision is difficult, or dan- 
gerous, on account of the contigu- 
ous blood-vessels. 

-CAUTERY, a surgical term 
given to substances which corr ode 
or burn any solid part of the body : 
they are divided into two classes, 
aéiual, and potential. By the for- 
mer are understood red-hot instru- 


ments, which were. much in use | 
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among the ancients, and are. still 
employed by several barbarous na- 
tions, as their. almost only means 
of curing diseases ; but, in the mo- 
dern practice of Europe, they are 
seldom resorted to, except for the 
JSiring of horses and cattle, 

Some practitioners, however, 
cauterize with burning tow, others 
with cotton, or mova (particularly 
the inflamed part of atoe, for pre- 
venting a fit of the gout); others. 
again with live coals, Spanish wax, 
pyramidal pieces of linen, &c, But. 
of all actual cauteries, the most ex- 
peditious and least painful, is that 
of strewing on the wound a small, 
quantity of the finest gun-powder, 
and then setting it on fire; a me- 
thod which, particularly after the 
bite of a mad dog, has generally. 
been attended with the happiest 
effect, while it always renders the 
operation with the knife unneces- 
sary. | 

Potential cauteries are those 
which we have already explained. 
under the head.of Caustics, In, 
this place, therefore, we shall only | 
observe, that one of the most efftec- 
tual methods of cleansing foul,’ in-. 
dolent ulcerations, and checking. 
the progress of mortification, espe- 
cially in the legs, is the cautious, 
application of the following lotion : 
Take thir ty grains of lunar caustic, 
dissolve it in a pint of the purest 
spring, or twice filtred water. If, 
it produce a burning sensation | 
which continues too long for sus~. 
taining the pain in the part affect. , 
ed, wash the ulcer with pure wa- 
ter, and make the solution weaker - 
every time it is applied. Although , 
this, in general, proves: an excely! 
lent.remedy in, those cases, yet as , 
it. is. a powerful caustic, we do. 
not advise an indiscriminate use , 
of it, without consulting profes- , 

sional 
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sional men.—See Uxcers, and 
Warts, | 

CAVADILLA, a plant but little 
known, though its seeds. have long 
been: applied externally to destroy 
vermin; as they produce a con- 
siderable irritation in the skin. 
Lately, however, the celebrated 
ScumucCKER has. successfully ad- 
ministered. these seeds internally 
for the same purpose, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Half a dram of 
the powder mixed. with honey, was 
ordered to be taken, on an empty 
stomach, for five successive morn 
ings; after which he prescribed a 
brisk laxative, By this treatment, 
the cavadilla has, by several Conti- 
nental physicians, been observed 
to expel the ver-solitaire, or solium, 
a species of tape-worm extremely 
difficult to be removed. It is far- 
ther affirmed, that in. a variety of 
cases it uniformly produced. that 
effect)" 

CAVIAR, a species of food 
chiefly. imported from Russia: it is 
made of the hard roes of. the stur- 
geon, formed into small cak:s, 
about an inch thick, and three or 
four inches in breadth; but some- 
times the whole is loosely packed 
up in small kegs. It. is prepared 
by taking all the nerves or strings 
out of the spawn, washing it in 
white wine or vinegar, spreading it 
ona table, then salting and press- 
ing it in a fine bag; after wh.ch it 
is put into a vessel perforated at 
the bottom, to’ allow the moisture 
to run out,, if any should remain. 

From the latest-accounts pub- 
lished by, Professor Pauias, in his 
Travels into. the Southern Provinces 
of the Russian Empire, in the years 
17938 and 1794 (an Engksh tran- 
slation of which, by the. editor of 
‘this Encyclopedia, is now in the 
press), it appears that caylar. is 
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made of the following three species 
of fish, caught in the river Volga 
and the Caspian sea: 1. Belugas, 
or the great sturgeon, of which 
there are taken annually 103,500 5» 
each fish being worth, upon an 
average, two rubles and a half, or 
from six to seven shillings sterling: ~ 
the roe, or caviar, of 1000 stur- 
geons weighs 4000 Russian pounds, 
so that this number yields 414,000 
pounds, andthe value of each pood, 
or forty pounds, is generally com- 
puted at three rubles and a half; 
2. The little sturgeon, of which 
there are taken every year 302,000, 
yielding 724,800 pounds of the roe 5 
and 3. The Sevrugas, or Acipenser 
stellatus, 1. the annual produce of 
which is not less than 1,345,000, 
caught in the different fisheries ; 
and from which 3,228,000 pounds 
of caviar are obtained: or from the 
whole number of 1,750,500 fish, 
4,366,800 pounds of caviat.—See¢ 
also IsINGLASsS. . 
Paxxias observes, that it would 
be difficult to find in the whole 
world, a fishery more productive to 
the natives, and advantageous to go- 
vernment, except that on the banks 
of Newfoundland, During the long 
Lent of the Greek Church, and the 
weekly fast-days, which together 
are at least. four months in, the 
year, this fishery affords the prin- 
cipal food to the whole European 
part of Russia, and its populous 
capitals. —No caviar was exported 
in British vessels till the year 1781, 
and only 1040 pounds (Russian 
weight) of that commodity were 
sent to England. in 1782 ;. but the 
increase of this trade.was so rapid, 
that in the following year, 40,040 
Ibs, 5. in 1784, 64,480 lbs. ; in 1785 
and 1786, above 40,000]bs.; in 
1787, nearly 64,000]bs. ; 1n 1788, 
160,000 Ibs.; and in 1789, not less 
Hh 4 : ~~ than 
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than 450,160 ]bs.; but in 1790, 
only 1000]bs.; and in: 1792, 
151,240 ]bs. were shipped in Eng- 
lish vessels: —'The exportation to 
Italy has also amounted to upwards 
of 400,000 lbs. during the last-men- 
tioned years, exclusive of about 
120,000lbs. to. other countries, and 
a still larger quantity through the 
ports of the Black Sea, and that of 
Azov. 
‘We have purposely enlarged 
upon this subject, because we con- 
ceive that prolific fish, the stur- 
geon, or at least some of its species, 
might be advantageously bred, and 
propagated in British waters. But 
an undertaking of such incalculable 
national importance would claim 
the vigorous aid of government ; 
and we doubt not that, in more 
peaceable times, this desirable ob- 
"yet will not be considered as visi- 
» onary or impracticable. At pre- 
sent, the annual value of the stur- 
geons caught in the waters of 
Astrakhan, and the Caspian sea, 
amounts to 1,760,405 Russian 
rubles; a great part of which is 
paid in British money, for the ar- 
ticles of isinglass and caviar. ‘These 
fish proceed i in shoals to the mouth, 
and a considerable way up the cur- 
‘rent of rivers, without the least 
apparent diminution of their num- 
bers. As the Persians eat no 
sturgeon, the fisheries of the Sal- 
lian are rented by Russians,’ who, 
during the spawning season, take 
15,000 large fishin one day with 
the hook, at the weirs formed 
across the water: nay, it is remark- 
wble, that if the fishermen be acci- 
dentally prevented from working 
~ but for a single day, ‘the fish accu- 
mulate in such numbers at the 
- weir, as to fill the whole channel, 
so that the uppermost appear with 
their backs above water, in a river 
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not less than twenty-eight English 
feet deep, and sixty fathoms wide. 

But those injudicious fishermen, 

after having collected the roes for 

caviar, and the air-bladders for isin=- 

glass, throw the body-of the fish into 

the sea as useless.—See Manure. 

With regard to the physical 
qualities of caviar, we shall only 
remark, that it is a nourishing 
food, and more easily digested than 
pickled salmon ; it somewhat re- 
sembles in taste, and nutritive pro- 
perty, the essence of anchovies ; 
though few persons, on first, trial 
relish its flavour. 

CAYENNE PEPPER, one of 
the most heating and stimulating 
spices with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is said to be the pro- 
duction of a tree growing in South 
America; according to GUTHRIE, 
the geographer, in the vale of Arica, 
but more probably in the Island of 
Cayenne. 

This powerful spice, in a state of 
powder, has lately become the coni- 
panion of the table, and is much 
esteemed for its flavour, and the 
quality it is supposed to possess, of 
promoting the digestion of fish, 
and other articles of strong food. 
We are, however, of opinion, that 
sich practice is not conducive to 
health, in’ general; for, though 
Cayenne pepper, like high flavour-- 
ed Indian soys, may occasionally 
assist digestion, we would prefer- 
ably advise those who stand in 
need of artificial stimulants, if they 
value their constitution, to abstain 


from dishes requirmg a vigorous 


stoniach, rather than resort to pre- 

carious and destructive means. 
Dr. Unzer mentions a prepara- 
tion of Cayenne pepper, called ehs- 
quetaille, which is so powerful a 
caustic, that the smallest portion of 
it applied to the skin, burns more 
~  -ylolently 
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violently than’ fire: he advises, 
therefore, in accidents of this na- 
ture, immediately to wash the 
part affected with brandy, which 
procures speedy relief. 

“* CEDAR, or the Pinus.Cedrus, 
I. a species of the pine-tree, usu- 
ally called -the Cedar of Libanon, 
is a native of Syria. It is an ever- 
green of the larger kind, bearing 
roundish cones, with smooth, ere& 
scales, each fruit about five inches 
Jong, and-four in circumference, 
The cedar attains a considerable 
size, and is said to arrive at a 
sreater age than the oak. It ap- 
pears to have been introduced into 
England towards the latter end of 
the 17th century, and may be 
easily propagated by seed; ‘as it 
will grow on a poor sancy soil 
with a mixture of clay. Planta- 
tions of this beautiful tree might 
conduce to) the ornament. as. well 
“as convenience of domestic life : 
for the wood of cedar is not sub- 
ject to the depredations of worms, 
and is admirably calculated to 
withstand the effects of moisture : 
hence attempts have been made to 
imitate it, by dying inferior wood 
ofared colour; but the fraud may 
be easily detected by the smell, as 
that of the cedar is very aromatic. 
Beside the numerous articles of the 
-cabinet-maker and joiner, the wood 
of cedar is also made into moulds 
for black lead pencils. 

‘ There are two other varieties of 
this tree, namely, the red and 
white cedar, both of which are 
natives of America, and species of 
the juniper tree. The former has 
‘seminal varieties, some trees pro- 
ducing, as they grow up, leaves 
similar to those of the cypress, 


while others more resemble those : 


of the juniper. Itis a most dura- 
ble wood, especially for , posts, 
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which, when once fixed in the 
ground, will stand unimpaired for. 
a century. It was formerly in 
much request in’ America, for 
chests and wainscoting; but, its 
smell being rather disagreeable, it. 
is now almost entirely disused. 
The white cedar, from its very 
small cones, resembles the cypress. 
From its bark are gathered small’ 
lumps or grains of dry resin, called 
olitanum, or frankincense. ‘The 
wood of this tree is much used in 
America for shingles, and hag a 
sweet smell, not unlike cinnamon, 
Both these last mentioned varieties 
delight in a dry sandy soil; and, if 
planted im England, would add 
much to the beauty of the country. 
CEILING, in architecture, is. 
the top, or roof, of an upper room, 
made of plaster, laid over laths 
nailed on the bottom of the joists 
of the upper room; or, where 
there is no upper room, on joists 
made for that purpose, which are 
therefore called ceiling-joists. 
Plastered ceilings are in much 
greater use in En2land than in-any 
other-country of Europe; they are 
preferable to papered, or other ceil- 
ings, ‘as they.make a room not 
only lighter, but also prevent the 
dust from penetrating through ¢re- 
vices; lessen the noise from above ; 
check the progress. of accidental 
fires; and, during summer, con- 
tribute to cool the air—-See Mor- 
var, and Praster of Paris. 
Cretanpbine. See Horned Porrr. 
CELERY, avariety of the Apium 
graveolens, .L. originally denomi- 
nated smailage, or parsley. ‘he 
root, in its wild state, is thick and 
fibrous ; its bushy stalk attains the 


height of two. or three feet, and 


bears yellow flowers in August: it 
grows in ditches and salt-marshes, 
is fetid, acrid, and nexious; but, 

c when 
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when cultivated in dry ground, it, 


is divested of those qualities, and 
then: called Cenery. 

‘There aretwo remarkable varie- 
ties of this vegetable: 1. The 
shrubby celery, which is raised 
from seed; it should be sown at 
two or three different times, in 


order to preserve it the better for, 


use during the season, without 
running up to seed. The first. 
sowing ought to be in: the begin- 
ning. of March,. on a-gentle hot- 
bed; the second towards the end 
of the same month, in; an opem spot 
of light earth, where the plant can 
njoy: the benefit ef the sum; and 
the: third in the latter end of April, 
or the beginning of May,.on a moist 
soil ; where itmay be exposed. to 
the morning sun only, but not too: 
near trees, as the wet occasionally 
dropping from their leaves tends to 
Ketardits growth. ~~ 

- Towards the middle of May, 
some of the roots: of the first sow- 
ing will be fit. tobe transplanted 
into trenches’ for blanching, ‘Fhese 
must be cut at the distance of three 
feet from one another, about eight 
or tem inches in width, and of the 
same depth; the mould dug out of 
them should be equally laid on each 
side, that it may be ready to draw. 
in again, and to earth up the ce- 
lery, as it advances in height... As 
soon as the trenches are made, 
the, plants, having been. previously 
trimmed, and the tops of the long 
leayes cut off, must be: set. in the 
middle of them, about four or five 
inches apart; care being taken to 
close the earth well around them, 
and to water, them plentifully, un- 
tilthey have taken new root. When 
about half grown, thelateral fibrous 
roots: shouldibe carefully removed 
with a knife, and the earth again 
placed round the parent-root, with- 
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out butying the hearts. By repeat-» 
ing this operatiom, as occasion re- 
quires, Mr. Kincuwer, a German 
gardener, asserts, that he obtained 
celery roots of an extraordinary 
size, ‘The. last. crop should be 
planted in. a drier soil ; and, in or- 
der to prevent it from rotting in the. 
winter, it will benecessary to cover 
it, when the frost is severe, with, 
pease-haulm, or some similar sub- 
stance, which admits the access of 
air. Care should,. however, be 
taken to remove this. covering as’ 
soon. as the weather becomes. 
milder; for otherwise the celery 
will: be apt to pipe, and run to seed.. 
When full blanched, this root wall 
not continue good: above three 
weeks or-a month; henee to pre-, 
serve it, and insure a successiom of 
crops, it is necessary to have, at 
least six or seven seasons) of plant- 
ing, proportioned to the consump- 
tion, ; 
. 2, The lullous. celery, generally 
called, by gardeners, French Cx- 
LERDAC, but seldom te be met 
with in this country: it produces 
a large, knobby root, of a delicate 
flavour, and from three to five 
inches in. diameter... This plant is 
usually sown early in the spring, 
on hot-beds, and afterwards trans- 
planted into:a deep, and. well. pre- 
pared garden:soil, at equal distances 
of ten.or twelve inches from each 
other, where it will: thrive rapidly, 
ifit be frequently earthed up, and 
watered, as it. requires constant 
moisture. — Having been. disap- 
pointed in obtaining the proper 
seed for this variety, instead of 
which, an eminent old botanist, of 
Covent-garden. market,. furnished 
us withthat of the common fibrous- 
rooted,.or shrubly celery; we are 
led to believe, that the Jatter may 
be.artificially converted into a 
ous 
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-Zous roots, by adopting the simple 
expedient before suggested by 
Kiracuner. Although we have 
no decisive proof of this useful 
conversion, which might be easily 
applied to the improvement ot 
many other culinary vegetables, 
yet there appears to be a consider- 
able prospe&t of a successful re- 


sult in many of those plants, mow | 


vegetating in a garden at. Pad- 
dington. , iy 
_ When distilled, the seeds of both; 
the wild and cultivated celery, pro# 
duce an essential oil, The roots 
of the former are eaten by sheep 
and goats, but cows and horses re- 
fuse them.—As an article of food, 
the celery is well known, but is 
said to be hurtful to persons sub- 
ject to nervous complaints.  It.is, 
however, considered as an excellent 
antiscorbutic. 

The lulbous root of celeriac is 
much esteemed on the Continent, 
where it is preserved in sand for 
the winter, and eaten chiefly as 
salad. For this purpose, it is cut 


in slices, and soaked a few hours — 


in vinegar: by such simple prepa- 
ration, it becomes as mellow as a 
pine-apple, and affords a delicious, 
and very nourishing repast: hence 
it is much relished by invalids, or 
the aged. We doubt, however, 
whether it deserve the great cha- 
racter it has acquired among the 
French and Germans, for its brac- 
ing and restorative virtues, in cases 
of general, relaxation and nervous 
debility. shad 

CELLARS, in modern building, 
are the lowest rooms in a house ; 
their ceilings. are usually level with 
the surface of the ground, on 
which the house is built. ‘They, 
are also situated under the pave- 
ment before it, particularly im 
streets and squares. _ 


& 
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On account of the. great utility 
of cellars in preserving wines, ale, 
&c,. various. attempts have been 
made to prevent the generation of 
damp and noxigus air, in subter- 
raneous places: two. of these merit 
particulariy tobe -noticed. The 
first is that of M, WasTBEck (in 
the Memoirs of the Royal Swedish 
Academy of the Sciences), who caus- 
eda vaultedcellar tobe constructed, 
without stone or lime: instead of 
the former, he empleyed charcoal, 
placed. in the manner of _brick- 
work; and, as a substitute for the 
latter, he used a cement, consisting 
of, clay, kneaded, with «charcoal 
dust. These, brittle naterials were 
employed, because they:-attract no 
moisture, er. acidity, either from 
the air, or earth; a circumstance 
which renders them even.more dur- 
able than stone. 

Another method, is.that fre- 
quently practised in Germany, 
where the vaults, are so construci- 
ed, that a canal, or passage of com; 
munication, is opened from the 
cellar to. the pxincipal chimney of 
the house. By this means, the cel~ 
lars may be continually ventilated, 
so as to expel the damp.and noxious 
vapours, which are usually collcct~ 
ed in them; while the draught of 
the chiraney is, in a considerable 
degree, promoted, 

The dangers. arising from the 
sudden, or ixequent inhalation of 
such air as is often generated in 
close, and. damp. cellars, have al- 
ready been stated;- together with 
the most proper method of obviat- 
ing its deleterious effects, See Ain, 
pu asi i 
CEMENT, generally signifies 
any glutinous matter, capable, of 
uniting and-keeping substances, in 
close cohesion. it principally de- 
notes compositions employed for 

holding 
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holding together broken glass, &c. 
‘For this purpose, the juice of gar- 
fic ts recommended as exceedingly 
proper; for it is very strong; and, 
if the operation be performed with 
care, leaves very little or no mark. 
This is also efféGted, by a. prepa- 
zation of fresh cheese cut in’ thin 
slices, ‘which ‘should be. boiled in 
‘different’ waters, and continually 
stirred : thus it is converted’ into 
a-very tough and elastic mass, 
which will not incorporate with li- 
quids. After being sprinkled with 
‘a little boiling water, and worked 
upon a hot stone, a small quantity 
of unslacked lime should be added, 
and the whole beat into the con- 
sistence of a paste. This compo 
sition will prove a-strong and dur- 
able cement ‘for wood, . stone, 
earthen -ware and glass: when 
thoroughly dry, it resists every ef- 
fect of water. 

There is a cement for joining 
glass and china, used in Germany, 
and which appears to be preferable 
to that above mentioned. It is 
prepared as follows: ‘Take, b 
measure; two parts of litharge, one 
of unslacked lime, and one of flint 
glass ; let each be separately re- 
duced to the finest powder, and 

worked up into a paste with old 
drying oil. -HocHHEIMER asserts, 
that this compound is very durable, 
and acquires a greater degree of 
hardness, when immersed in wa- 
ter 


Another composition, which is. 


successtully employed by the Ger- 
mans, for cementing zwood, is pre- 
pared from pitch, mixed with bul- 
locks’-blood, linseed-oil, and tur- 
pentine. The whole of these must 
be put over a fire, in an iron pan, 

and as much brick-dust added as 
will make them/of the consistence 
of a thin paste. ‘The tub, or cask, 
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to which this preparation is: to be: 
applied, must: be perfectly dry be- 
fore. itis laid/on'; and. ithe chinks 
or crevices: filled-up with tow; 
while the cement is warm; Some 
melt a.due portion ‘of colophony 
with the other’ liquids, previously 
to the adding: of the brick-dust ; 
by: which means the composition is 
said to be much improved... 
CEMENT, in building, is used to 
denote any kind of mortar, which is 
stronger hee that usually employ- 
ed. The cement commonly used, 
is either co/d or hot.’ ‘The former is 
the second above described, for cé- 
menting china, &c. which is some- 
times, though seldom,-resorted » fo 
in the ere€tion of walls. 
The fot cement, ‘in -gerieral use, 


jis made of resin, bees-wax, brick- 


dust, and.chalk, boiled together. 
The bricks to be conjoined «are 
heated, and rubbed together, with 
cement between. them. Ifthe ass 
sertion of foreign writers be well- 
founded, there is a much ‘superior 
composition’ for cementing stones: 
prepared on the Continent. it con- 
sists of eight parts of pitch, four of 
colophony, two of minium, or very” 
fine litharge ; two of white lead ; 
and one of ‘brick-dust, melted ioe 
gether, Sometimes, however, the: 
following materials are substituted: 
for those last mentioned : Take 
pure quartz, reduce it to a ‘fine 
ety by means of the same free-. 
stone, to which it is to be applied; - 
add one third part ofunslacked lime, ° 
and work the whole into a paste 
with the whites of eggs, just be- 
fore itis wanted. So effectual ‘is: 
this preparation, that in a few mi- 
nutes it will acquire’ the compact- 
ness and solidity of iron. 
A cement of tolerable firmness: 
may be obtained, by a mixture of 


gypsum and quick-lime, with the- 


addition 


{ 
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addition of water : this compound 
miay prove of considerable service 
in making troughs for holding wa-- 
ter, or lining’ small’canals. 
A cheap mortar, or cement, that 
will not crack, may also be procur- 
ed, according to M. Wirerss,. by 
mixing thrée parts of the thin re- 
siduum after slacking the lime, with 
one of powdered gypsum; but he 
adds, that it can be used yl hi in 
dry situations. 


A peculiar kind of cement is pre- : 


pared at’ Madras, with which most 
of the buildings erected in that In- 
dian capital, aré cemented, It 
consists ef sand and lime, with the 
addition only of a small quantity 
of water, in which a proportion of 
coarse sugar has been previously 
dissolved. The quick-setting of 
this mortar, and the great hardness 
it acquires, can, as Dr: James An- 
DERSON has observed (in his Re- 
creations in Agriculture, vol. 1.), 
only be attributed to one of: these 
two causes, namely, either the su- 
gar added, or the quality of the 
lime-stone employed at Madras.— 
There are some kinds of lime-stone 
in Britain, which afford a much 
better mortar than others; and 
this also may be the: case in India. 
- Most calcareous earths are blend- 
ed-with sand and other pa-ticles, 
in various proportions ; the quality 
of the mortar or cement will con- 
sequently vary, according to the 
nature of these different ingre- 
dients. 

It has lately Berit discovered, 
that the scrapings of certain roads, 
consisting chiefly of levigated lime- 
‘stone, whichis impregnated in a 
greater or less degree with the 
dung and urine of animals, form 
‘an excellent cement. For ordinary 
avalls, these. scrapings alone are 
frequently used ; and, according 
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to the account: of. Mr. Marsiatn 


Gn his Aural Economy of Glouces- 
tershire), the proportion for the 
best building is about one part lime 
to three of thoke materials, colleGQ+ 
ed from roads ‘composed of Hmie~ 
stone, 

- By the ingenuity of speculative 
men, however, several other modes 
of forming cements, ‘have been 
contrived and successfully “em- 
ployed; ‘but the enumeration of 
these would’ necessarily lead us to 
a greater length than our limits 
will permit. We shall; ‘therefore, 
only give an account of the prin- 
cipal “PATENTS lately granted for 
the invention of various’ cements. 

The (first, is that of Mr. Jouw 
Worth, chemist, dated the 26th 
of May 1771, now expired; -fora , 
“Preparation, or'cement, for the 
purpose of preserving His Majesty’ 3 
and other ships and vessels from — 
worms, &c. and for various pur- 
poses in ‘agriculture and -com- 
merce.” —] his composition ' con- 
sists of fourteen pounds of powdered - 
or small pieces of resin; twenty-. 

eight of sand, sifted and washed 
clean from dirt or loam; three and 
a half of red lead; and one pound 
and three quarters of oil: the resin 
must be melted. over a ‘moderate 
fire, the sand and lead gradually 
put in, and then the oil; care. 
being taken, when they are boil- ~ 
ing, “to stir’ them constantly till 
they become cold, so that the’mass 

may be uniform. When there is 
occasion to use’ this cement, the 
quantity required must be broken 
into small-pieces, and a pound of 
what is usually denominated by ~ 
the chemists, fat oil, mixed with 
every twelve pounds of it. As 
as soon as this is melted, it may 
be applied to the object intended, 


either -by ee it-on, or by a 


brush, 
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brush, while boiling... The quan- 
tity of oil to be added to the. ce- 
ment must also be increased, or 
lessened, in proportion as the com- 
position is required to be of a 
greater or less degree of hardness, 
or softness. 

- The second,. was granted, to Dr. 
Hiceins, for his invention of a 
«« Water cementor stucco for build- 
ing, repairing, and plastering walls, 
&c.”. The component parts of this 
cement, are drift or quarry sand, 
cleansed by washing, and carefully 
strained from clay, salts, and cal- 
careous, gypsous, or other grains 
less hard and durable than quartz ; 
after which it is dried, either in the 
sun, or on an iron plate in a fur- 
nace, in the manner of a sand heat. 
To this must be added, fourteen 
pounds of the newest lime-stone 
that can be procured; and which 
heats most in slacking, and slacks 
soonest when duly watered; dis- 
solves in distilled vinegar with. the 
least effervescence ; leaves as little 
as possible of aninsoluble residuum, 
and contains the smallest quantity 
of clay, gypsous or martial matter, 
This must be previously sifted in a 
brass wire sieve, as finely as pos- 
sible, and slacked, by being re- 
peatedly immersed in, and quickly 
drawn out of, a butt filled with 
soft water, till it be made to pass 
easily throngh the sieve ; rejecting 
that part of the lime which is too 
coarse. ‘The patentee direfts to 
continue that process, till as many 
ounces have been passed through 
the sieve as there are quarts of 
water in the butt. Theimpregnated 
liquor, must stand in the vessel 
closely covered up, until it becomes 
clear, when it should be drawn off 
through wooden cocks, as fast and 


as low as the lime subsides ; being 


now fitfor use. Dr. Hieoins de- 
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iominates this solution, the cement 
ing liquor. .. Fifty-six. pounds of 
lime, prepared in the same manner 
as before, are next to be slacked, 
by gradually sprinkling on it the 
cementing liquor, in a close and 
clean place. The slacked part must 
be immediately sifted, and the lime, 
if not used instantly, kept in air- 
tight vessels ; care being taken ta 
reject these pieces which do not 
pass through the sieve. This richer 
lime, the DoStor calls purified hme. 
Bone-ash is then prepared, by grind- 
ing the whitest burnt bones, which 
must be sifted. much finer than that 
commonly sold for making cupels. 
The principal materials being thus 
prepared, fifty-six pounds of the 
coarser sand, and forty-two of the 
fine sand, are to be mixed on a 
large plank of hard wood, placed 
horizontally, and-spread so that it 
will stand to the height of six 
inches, with a flat surface on the 
plank. This must be wetted with 
the cementing liquor, and what- 
ever superfluous quantities of it 
will not. incorporate with the sand, 
must flow off the plank. To the 
wetted. sand are. to be gradually 
added fourteen pounds of the puri- 
fied lime, tempered in the same. 
manner as fine mortar; with this 
composition are, by degrees, to be 
mixed fourteen pounds of the bone- 
ash, and the whole beaten quickly 
together ; as the sooner, and more 
perfe@tly these materials are tem- 
pered together, and the quicker 
the cement thus: formed is used, 
the better it will answer the pure 
pose. This Dr. Hicerns calls the 
water cement coarse-grained ; it is 
to be applied in building, pointing, 
plastering, stuccoing, &c. ina si- 
milar manner with mortar; the 
principal difference being, that as 
cement ig shorter, and dries much 

sQoner 
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econet than mortar, or common 


stucco, it ought to be worked ex-! 


peditiously in all cases; and, in 


stuccoing, should be laid on by. 


sliding the trowel upwards on it 5 
and that the materials used with 
this cement in buildiag, ought, 
when it is laid on, to be well 
moistened with the cementing li- 
quor; which is also to be em- 
ployed, if necessary, in wetting 
the cement, or reducing it to a 
fluid state. When such cement is 
required to be of the finer sort, 
ninety-eight pounds of the fine sand 
are dire€ted to be wetted with the 
cementing liquor, and tempered 
with the purified lime and bone-ash 
in the manner already described ; 
with this only variation, that fif- 
teen pounds of lime are to be used 
instead of fourteen, if the greatest 
part of the sand be as fine as Lynn 
sand. ‘This is called water cement 
fine-grained, and is to be used in 
giving the last coating to, or finish- 
ing, any work intended to imitate 
the finer grained stones, or stucco: 
it may, nevertheless, be applied to 
all the uses of water cement coarse- 
grained, and in a sinnlar manner, 
Whenever, for any of the above- 
mentioned purposes of pointing, 
building, &c. a coarser grained 
and cheaper sand is required, 
fifty-six pounds of the coarsest 
sand, or of fine rubble well wash- 
ed, twenty-eight of the coarser, 
tand fourteen pounds of the 
fine sand, are to be mixed toge- 
ther, and wetted with the cement- 
ing liquor, as above. direéted ; to 
which fourteen pounds, or some- 
_ phat less, of the purified lime, and 
a similar quantity of the bone-ash, 
‘are to be added; and the whole 
tempered together in the manner 
already mentioned. When the ce- 
ament .is required to be white, 
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coléurless sand, lime, and. the- 
whitest bone-ash, are to be sele@-. 
ed. Grey sand, and grey bone-. 
ash, formed of half-burnt bones,,. 
are tobe chosen for making the 
cement grey. Other colours may. 
be obtained, by employing coloured 
sand, or by mixing the necessary 
quantity of coloured talc in powder, 
vitreous ormetallic powders,or- other 
durable ingredients, usually employ- 
ed in making paint. This water ce- 
ment, whether coarse, or fine grain- 
ed, may be used in forming artificial 
stone, by making alternate layers — 
of the cement, and of flint,. hard 
stone, or brick, in the moulds of 
the intended stone, and by expos- 
ing the masses, thus formed, to 
the open air, in order to harden, 
When such cement is wanted for 
water-fences, two-thirds of the 
prescribed quantity of bone-ash 
are to be omitted, and an equal - 
proportion of powdered tarras te 
be substituted: and if the sand be 
not of the coarsest sort, more tarras 
must be added, which should not 
exceed in weight, one-sixth part of 
the former. When a cement of 
the finest grain, and in a fluid form, 
is required, so that it may be ap- 
plied with a brush, flint-powder, 
pounded quartz, or other hard, 
earthy substance, may be used, in- 
stead of sand, but in a smaller 
quantity, and in proportion to the 
fineness of the flint, or other powder, 
so that it shall mot amount to more 
than six times, nor less than four 
times, the weight of the lime, Ac- 
cording to the. greater, or smaller 
quantity of lime, the cement will be 
moreor less liable to crack, by quick 
drying. Where the sand above de- 
scribed, cannot be conveniently 
procured, or, where it cannot be 
washed and sorted, that which 
bears the greatest resemblance fp 
the 
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the mixture’ of coarse and: fine 


sand, may be'selected; provided 
due attention be paid to. the quan- 
tity of lime, which is to be increas- 
ed, when the sandis fine, and to 
be diminished, in proportion to its 
coarseness. In situations: where 
sand cannot be procured, any dur- 
able stony body, or baked earth, 
grossly powdered, and sorted ina 
similar manner, may be substituted 
by measure, but ‘not by weight,’ 
unless such’ grass powder be of the 
same specific gravity.—Sand may 
be cleansed from softer, lighter, 


arid ‘less durable matter, and from 


_ those particles which are too fine, 
by various methods, preferable in 
certain circumstances to that above 
described. 
Water may be found naturally 
free from fixible gas, selenite, or 
elay; and may be employed in- 
stead of the cementing liquor; in 
‘which ‘state, the water will nat 
require so much lime for ‘its pre- 
paration. Where stone-lime can- 
not be procured; chalk-lime, or 
shell-lime, which approaches. near- 
est to stone-lime, may be’ substi- 
tuted, in the ‘manner above direct- 
ed’; with this exception, however, 
that fourteen pounds and a half of 
chalk-lime will be necessary, in- 
stead of fourteen pounds of stone- 
lime. The proportion of lime may, 
without inconvenience, be increas- 
ed, when the cement, or stucco, 
is to be applied, where it is not 
liable to dry quickly: on the con- 
trdry, it may be lessened, and the 
deficiency supplied,: with consider- 
able advantage, -by causing an ad- 
‘ditional quantity of the cementing 
liquor ‘to soak gradually into the 
‘work, so that the calcareous matter 
of this liquor, ‘and the elastic fluid 


attracted from the atmosphere, may~ 


fill and ‘strengthen the workman- 
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ship. » The powder of almost eves 
ry well-dried, .or burnt, animal 
matter,, may be ‘substituted for 
bone-ash, and several earthy pow-. 
ders, especially the micaceous, and 
the metallic, as well as the calca- 
reous ashes of mineral: fuel, and: 
the elixated ashes of various yege-, 
tables, the earth of which cannot, 
by burning, be converted into lime, 
will, in some measure, answer the 
purposes of bone-ash: in short, the 
quantity of the latter may be less- 
ened, without injuring the cement, 
particularly in those circumstances 
which admit of a diminution of 
lime, and where the cement is 
not liable to dry quickly. For 
inside work, it will be very use-- 
ful to mix hair with the cement. | 
The last patent, which we shall 
notice, was granted in November, 
1800, to Mr. Joun Baprist De- 
NIZE, chemist, fora cement, ap- 
plicable to various purposes. The 
basis of this is petrolewm, or rock 
oil, in any form; in which a small 
portion of sulphur is dissolved, by 
melting; to which is added any 
kind of vitrescible, earthy matter, 
suchas clinkers, and scorie, from 
iron, or glass furnaces; puzzolane, 
or any volcanic ashes, &c. “Lhese 
are to be powdered, and stirred in- 
to the melted sulphur-oil, till ‘the 
whole becomes of ‘such a consist- 
ence as to be easily spread with a - 
trowel, and does not adhere to the 
fingers, when cool. ‘This cement 
is firm, durable, and impervious to 
moisture. = 
Those of our readers, who may 
be desirous of additional informa- 
tion, relative to this interesting 
subject, we refer to the translation 
of M. Lonior’s “ Praétical Essay 
on Cement and Artificial Stone,” 
(8vo. is. G6d.\ Cadell, 1774)5 . 
and to’*Dr. Hiecins’s. “ frpers- 
: Oe ee RCTS 


feet 


tients ahd Observations, made with 
a view of Improving the Art of 
Composing and Applying Calca- 
reous Cements, and.of preparing 
Quick-Lame, ‘Fc, (8vo. 5s. Ca- 
dell, 1780); in which the matter 
is fully and ingeniously discussed: 
See MorTar. «. Hy tens 

_CEPHALIC, . generally  signi- 
fies whatever relates to the head: 
Hence . those remedies that» are 
given for disorders of that part, 
are -dénominated cephalic, medi- 
cines. . Under this description are 
comprehended cordials, and what- 
ever tends. to promote a free cir- 
culation of the blood through the 
brain: thus cephalic snuff is taken 
with a view to remove pains in the 
head, by occasioning the patient to 
sneeze, and, in this manner, per- 
haps, giving vent to obstructions, 
in the smaller vessels. Such is the 
imperfect theory of cephalic medi-, 
cines; and, striGtly speaking, we 
are possessed of no specific remedy, 
for relieving a common head-ach, 
unless the cause from which it pro- 
ceed, can be ascertained. , Of the 
multiplicity of circumstances which) 
may operate,.to produce that,com-; 
plaint, and, likewise of the most, 
proper . means. of. alleviating _ it,! 
we shall endeavour. to convitice, 
the reader, under the article Hzap-, 
ACH, } Parte 

_ Cerussa.... See, White Lzan. 

Cuaptock. , See CHARLOCK, 
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with a red plate; in-others, witha 
black; but they are distinct varie- 
ties... Their..fore. legs are . very 
short, and, thus better. ca'culated 
for burrowing.in the ground, to 
which they instinctively retreat. 
__, Chafers are well known by the 
buzzing noise they make,’ in»the 
evening, when rising in. the air; 
but particularly for the irreparable 
mischief they, occasion to the .in- 
dustrious cultivator; having been 
found, in some seasons, so numes - 
rous, as to, consume every vege- 
table produétion: ‘These. .pernis 
cious vermin; are generated from 
eggs, which. the, females usually 
deposit, about .six inches deep: in 
the ground, ‘Three months after; 
the inclosed inse&is begin::to break 
the shells, and crawl forth, in the 
form of smalb grubs, or maggots; 
which feed upon the roots-of what- 
ever vegetables they meet. with: 
In this worm state, they continue 
for more than three or four, years, 
devouring the roots,of every plant 
they. approach, |\and > burrowing 
under the ground with the ut- 
most celerity for food. At length, 
they. exceed. a. walnut, in. size,’ 
being, large, white, thick mag- 
gots, with. red heads, which are 
mdst | frequently foundein : newly; 
turned earth; and are much sought 
after by..every species’ of birds: 
When largest, «they: are an. incl» 
and. a half long, of a whitish, yellow 


colour; with bodies composed. of 
twelve segments, or:joints, on eacla' 
side of which there are nine breaths. 
L. is aninse@t belonging toa genus, ing holes, and three red feet. ‘The, 
which comprises eighty-seven-spe-» head is larger in proportion to the 
cies. It has, like all, the rest, a, body; of a reddish colour, with a’ 
pair of cases.to.its,wings, of a red-. foreepsyy on pincer, before, anda: 
dish, brown,colour, sprinkled with. semi-circular lip, with which:they| 
a whitish dust, which is,easily, sez; cut the roots of ;plants,! and jsuck 
parated. ‘The necks of these in- out their moisture. They have no — 
secis are, in some years, covered eyes, but are furnished with two 
NO, IV.—VOL, 1, Ti feelers, 
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CHAFER, Cock-cuaren, May- 
beetle, Jeftry Cock, or, in Norfolk, 
Dor, the. Scarabeus Melolontha; 
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feelers, which serve to direct their 
motions under ground, 

_ At the expiration of four years, 
these destructive inse&ts prepare 
toemerge from their subterraneous 
abode. About the latter end of 
autumn, the grubs begin to: per- 
ceive their transformation ap- 
proaching; when they bury them- 
selves deeper in the earth; some- 
times even six feet below the 
surface, where they form capa- 
cious apartments, the walls of 
which become very smooth and 
shining, by the excretions of their 
bodies. Soon after, they begin to 
shorten themselves, to swell, and 
burst their last skin, preparatory to 
their change into a chrysalis. This 
appears at first to be of a yellowish 
colour, which gradually heightens, 
till at length it becomes almost 
red. Its external figure clearly 
displays the charaéters’ of the fu- 
ture winged insect, all the fore- 
parts being distinctly seen; while, 
behind, the animal seems as if 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. 

In this state, the young Cock- 
chafer, or May-bug, continues for 
about three months longer; when, 
towards the beginning of January, 
the aurelia divests itself of all its 


impediments, and- becomes a com-' 


plete, winged inseét. But it has 
not attained its natural health, 
strength, and appetite: unlike all 
other insects, which arrive at their 
state of perfection as soon as the 

become flies, the cock-chafer ‘con- 
tinues feeble and sickly. Its co- 
lour is much brighter than in the 


perfect animal; allits parts are soft, : 


and its voracious nature appears 
suspended. In. this state, it is 
_ frequently found, and is erroneous- 
‘ly supposed: by’ those who are ig- 
norant of its real history, to be an 


pose, with which she is furnish- 


See biol 


old one, of the former season, 
which has buried itself during the 
winter, in order to re-visit the sun, 
the ensuing summer, The fact is, 


the old one never survives the sea- 


son, but perishes, in the same 
manner as every other species of 
insects, from the severity of the 
cold, during winter. cm 
Towards the latter end of May, 
these insects burst from the earth, 
the first mild evening that invites 
them abroad; after having lived 
from four to five years under 
ground, ‘They are then seen to 
emerge from their close confine- 
ment, no longer to live on roots, 
and imbibe only the moisture of 
the earth, but to choose the sweet- 
est vegetables for their food, and. 
to sip the evening dew. An at- 
tentive observer will, at that time 
of the year, see every path-way 
strewed with them; and, in warm 
evenings of May, myriads of them 
are buzzing along, flapping against 
every thing that impedes their flight, 
The heat of the mid-day sun, how- » 
ever, seems tobe too powerful for 
their Constitution; they,  there- 
fore, conceal themselves in clus- 
ters, under the foliage of shad 
trees, but particularly of the wil- 
low, which appears to be their 
most favourite food, ahd which 
they seldom quit, till they have 
consumed all its verdure. In sea- 
sons fayourabJe to their propaga- 


' tion, they are seen in an evening, in 


considerable swarms; their. dura- 
tion, however, is but short, as they 
never survive the summer. They 
begin to pair, soon after they have 
emerged from their subterraricous 
prison; and the female then care- 
fully bores a hole in the cround, 
With an instrument for that pur- 


ed 


. ' 
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éd at her tail, and deposits her 
eggs there, generally to the num- 
ber of; sixty. ! 

_. Destructive as these insetts, in 
their worm state, are to vegetation, 
they would be still more so, were 
they not destroyed by birds, and 
more especially rooks, which devour 
them in great numbers. . Half a 
century ago, they were. so exceed- 
ingly numerous in the county of 
Norfolk, that they destroyed not 
only the verdure of the fields, but 
even the roots of vegetables. One 
farmer, in particular, was so much 
injured by them, in the year 1751, 
that he was unable to pay his rent. 
Many crops in that county, were 
then almost ruined by the devasta- 
tions these insects committed, in 
their worm state; and, when they 
took wing the next season, trees 
and hedges, were, in many parishes, 
completely stripped of their leaves. 
At first, ‘the people brushed them 
down with poles, swept them up, 
‘and burnt them. Jamzs EBDEN, 


a Norfolk farmer, made oath, that , 


he gathered eighty lushels; but 
their number did not seem much 
diminished, . except 
fields. Neither the severest frosts 
jn our climate, nor even water, will 
kill them; .as, on being exposed to 
the sun and air, for a few hours, 
they will recover, and resume their 
former lively state. One of the 
best methods to be adopted for pre- 
venting their transformation, is, to 
plough up the Jand in thin fur- 
rows, to employ children to pack 
them up. in baskets; and then to 
strew sa't and quick-lime on the 
ground, and. barrow itin. 

We have but an imperfect know- 
ledge of the nature and history of 
the inse¢t,. called by the French 
Vinaigrieur, and of other scarati- 
vorous animals, to avail ourselves 


in his own ., 


‘of their labours: This, however, 


is clear, that if such inseéts as de- 
vour grubs; should take possession 
of the soil where cock-chafers 
abound, they must, in a short time, 


destroy immense numbers~of the 


latter; and as:they have five suc- 


cessive seasons to prey on them, 


till they attain their perfect state, 
they may be entirely extirpated, 


_ before one fly can be produced, » 


It is a circumstance well known, 
that the whole of the corvus,:or 
crow, and pie-tribes, are exceed- 
ingly fond of chafers, and particu- 


larly at a season when grain is 


scarce (i.e. from the end of seed- 


, time to the beginning of harvest) ; 


they search for them with the ut- 
most avidity,; These sagacious 
birds, having observed that: the 
leaves of such plants as are attack- 
ed by the grub, appear withered 
or drooping, during the day, they 


fly to them, dig for it with their 
strong bills; to the very root ; and; 


if they do not find it, pull the plant 
itself out. of the ground. It also 


frequently happens; that they mis- 


take the drooping leaves .of plants: 
ewly set, for those injured by 


grubs, and seize upon these; thus 


finding no prey; they: strike their 
bills into the ground, at their roots, 
pul them up one after -another, 


and, if not watched, do great mis- 


chief. Strawberries are particu- 


larly liable to the depredations of 
the grub; hence, sometimes, whole 


fields of strawberry-plants are spoil- 


.ed by the rooks, immediately after 


they have been set. ‘Fo prevent 
such devastation, it is necessary to 
guard them, till their leaves assume 
an upright position, © | f 
This damage, however, is but 
trivial, when compared with the 
rea} benefit occasioned by the rooks 
picking these vermin out of both, 
Liz grass 
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gtass and corn land. Great care 
ought, therefore, to be taken not 
to disturb these birds, especially as 
in fallowed lands, where grubs se- 
nerally ‘abound, they are ‘of infi- 
nite’service. ‘In this case, the land 
should be stirred: with the’ plough 
as often as the weather will per- 
mit; for, if the rooks once find 


their way thither,’ they will not. 
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the ground, the passage must be ~ 


aunt au i : tre ae ee ee Sy. 
in‘some measure left open, so°as” _ 
to-allow the water, if in abundance, ”. 


? 


to soak down to the bottom of their” 


hole ; ‘which, in a retentive Soil; it. * 


will fll, and, if continued a suffi- ' 


cient ‘time, infallibly drown them. 


Wherever irrigation’ is ‘employed 


for other purposes, the externiina- ° 


tion of the grub may bé effected by - 


abandon the plough, unless driven 


this method ; and there are many | 
away by violence; ‘and’ each time 


situations, in which water may be — 


the land is. stirred, they will de-_ 


stroy multitudes of these vermin. 
Were this the only advantage to be 


derived frony their destruction, it’ 
would amply compensate the far- 


mer for the Jabour and: expénce 
bestowed upon it.” Independently 
of- the beneficial effet, which this 
management produces on the ferti- 
lity. of fallow-Jand) it may fre- 
quently be attended with the de- 
struction of ‘a whole, racé of grubs, 
in thé adjacent fields. - re, 
But, as this method is. impraGi- 


cable «in ‘gardens, ‘recourse ought. 


to: be had''to other’ expedients. 
Gardeners have observed that cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, strawberries, 
and especially lettucés; are’the fa- 
vourite food of the grubs In ‘order 
to, déstroy that perficious insect, 
they plant a row of (lettuces be- 
tween the rows of strawberries, .in 
which) case thé inse@t will prefera- 


bly attack the former, “Hence; they’ 


carefully examine’ the plants every 
day, walking ‘along the tows swith 
a trowel ; wherever they obsérvé 


leaves, falling, they’ know~ their 
enemy is on the spot ;. immediately 


digit up, and thus‘ destroy the 
grupupiaesed 29) nibindaevob 


The: orhale gabs oF these: sons 


may probably be extirpated in: stiff: 


soils, by long continued rains, dur- 
ingothé winter.) Herat that’time, 
they [having descendeddeep’into 


commanded in quantities adequate 


to this important purpose. “It is 
highly probable: that, if a streani 
of water could be spread over the 
surface of a grass-field, only for a 
few days, during any of the winter 
or spring. months, all the “grubs 
might be drowned in their holes : 
and as water is most abundant in 


that season, a very small stream 


“might be so conducted, in different 


. . ° \ 
dire&tions, as to inundate a large 


_traét of ground. The benefit-of 
one irrigation, thus managed, would 


be felt for five years. We thére- ~ 


fore venture, with Dr. ANDERson, * . 


to recommend this mode of de- 


- stroying grubs, to those who have |. 


grass-lands infested with them ; 


especially when they are intended — 
to be converted into corn-land ; : 
-for the injury done by grubs to the” 
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first crop, is often severely felt. Tt © 


-might even be safely’ applied’ to! 
orchards, and -wood-lands, provid-- 
~ed‘that the water’ were not conti- 
i i b he heh ark 24 ay Peer? Baw 
‘nued“longer than is ‘necessary ‘to . 
_ effe& the destruction of the'worms. . 


Having thus giverta succin@ 


analysis of the different methods of . 
exterminating the ‘cock-chafer, in” 
‘its earlier stages of existehce, sug-_ 
gested by native writers, we pro- 
ceéd fo lay before our readers the — 
"latest discoveries made on'the Con- +: 


~ t 


tinént,” relative “to. this. important. 
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‘The Hamburgh Society for the 

Encouragement of the Arts and 

Useful ‘Trades, has. published the 

following methods of destroying 
this voracious inseét, as communi- 
cated by different authors : ; 

1. In order to prevent the worm 
from changing into a chafer, it is 
advisable to intersect the fields 
with ditches : ‘as this insect is con- 
tinually creeping about, it pene- 
trates through the sides of those 
trenches, falls into the water which 
they generally contain, and cannot 
extricate itself from that situation ; 
but it is necessary to colle@ the 
worms every day; for they will 
serve as an excellent food for swine 
.and poultry. : 
2. Lake two ounces of oil : (it is 
hot stated what kind of oil). to 
every pailful of water, and sprinkle 
it on such places as are visited by 
the worm: or bury twenty small 
pots, at equal distances, from S to 
10 inches deep, and each contain- 
ing from 20 to 30 drops of sulphu- 
rated oil, or. thick balsam. of sal- 
phur, the exhalation of which ex- 
pels the insects.—This expedient, 
_ however, can be practised only in 
gardens, 

3. Another correspondent sug- 
_ gests the frequent hoeing of plants, 
or ploughing of the. soil in the 
months of June and July, in order 
to bruise the insect, or to expose it 
_ for the prey of birds. He also ad- 
vises to pour boiling water on those 
_ tess productive, or barren spots 

of meadows, which may be easily 
distinguished from others : this re- 
medy, however, appears to us ex- 
__ceptionable; because ho¢. water 
_ would at the same time injure the 
_ yegetating roots of grasses, 

_. 4. Previous to a shower of rain, 
‘the following powder strewed on 
_ the Jand has been found of great 


} 
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‘service: namely;. two.:parts of 


pulverized -quick-lime, two’ parts — 
of sifted wood-ashes, and.one part 
of pounded sulphur: the hepatic 


_ vapour disengaged from this mix- 
ture, on being moistened, is af- 


firmed to be effectual in destroying 


that pernicious grub... ... , 
5.-The Rev. J. F. Maver, an 
aged German clergyman, -has, ina 


separate essay on this subject(1786) - 


published the following method of 
extirpating the cock-chafer: he 
found from long experience, that 
irrigation of the fields tawards the 
latter end of May, orin June; al- 
ternate manuring of land with 
marl, street-dung, acrid and. cor- 
rosive matters, such as quick-lime, 
gypsum, nitre, the ley of wood- 
ashes, and of tanners’ waste, &e. 
are the only practicable means of 
destroying that insect in a grub- 
state ; besides which, he advises to 

drive a flock of sheep frequently 


over such land as has been much 


perforated by this insect; to wa- 
ter the meadows in spring ; to sow 
red clover early in March, or (in 
Germany), as soon as the snow . is 
melted on the soil ; then to. har- 
row in the seed; to cover it thinly 
with a mellow dung, and to repeat 


_ the sowing in the first three or four 


years, -as occasion may require. 

In the Memoirs of the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Paris (for 1787; vol, 
iii.) the Marquis pz Go UFFIER 
has suggested a very simple, but, 
as he asserts, effectual remedy for 
preventing the depredations of this 
injurious grub, and consequently 
its progressive transformation into a 
chafer. He observed, namely, that 
turf or peat ashes, strewed-on the 
fields, produced that desirable efiect. 

Uses of the Cock-chafer. Al- 
though this numerous ‘and voraci- 
ous insect is by no means calculat~ 
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ed to compensate the hundredth 
part of the injury it inflicts on ve- 
getables; yet we are inclined to 


think that, especially in a grub : 


state, it might be more fre- 
quently employed for the feeding 
of poultry, than it is at present. 
Nor does it appear to us impracti- 
cable, to. feed and fatten great num- 
bers of swine with these chafers, if 
they were previously bruised, and 
mixed with such vegetables chop- 
ped, or cut small, as are eagerly 
eaten by hogs. : 

We shall farther communicate, 
to artists, a curious fact lately pub- 
lished by M. Buscu, a German 
writer. He informs us, that an 
uncommonly beautiful brown co- 
lour, of a reddish shade, for paint- 
ing, may be easily obtained from 
the cock-chafer: this colour is 
‘said to be of superior lustre and de- 
licacy to every other water-paint 
hitherto discovered. The colour- 
ing matter is found in the throat 
and stomach of the winged insett, 
and probably consists of its food, 
when changed into chyle. After 
separating the posterior part of the 
body, there appears to be a thin, 
white canal, or-duct, which should 
be..carefully opened, the «juice 
oozing out, collected on a fine 
painter’s pencil, and then deposited 
onashell. Each chafer affords at 
least three drops of this juice, 
which may be employed without 
any farther preparation; and is not) 
liable to fade, or. spoil, by long 
keeping. The most proper time 
for. performing this operation, is 
the evening, and before the chafers 
begin to swarm ; because they will 
then be replete with nourishment. 

CHAFF, in husbandry, the 
‘husks of the corn separated from 
the grain, by screening or winnow- 
ing it, This term is also applied 


Sof the grain. 
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to the rind of corn, which in grind- 
ing it, produces the coarser part of 
the meal. 3 / 

By treating corn in a manner si- 
milar to that practised by the 'Tar- 


‘tars with buck-wheat (see pp. 376 


and 377), it may be easily de- 
prived of its rind, or, in a manner, 
Llanched; and the same effect 
may be produced by merely steep- 


‘ing it in water, and expressing the 


starch: but the husky part thus. 
separated, cannot with propriety be 
called chaff, as it is in reality part 
Nor do we think 
that cut straw deserves that appel- — 
lation ; because it is a distinét part, 
or the stalk of the plant. For this 
reason, we shall delay the descrip- 
tion of its properties, as well as the 
various machines invented for-sav- 
ing the labour of cutting straw by 
the hand. 

Cuarr-Currer. 
Cutter. 

CHAIN, a series of rings, or 
round pieces of metal linked one 
into another: it is of various forms 
and sizes, and applied to different 
purposes. 

Notwithstanding the general 
utility of this article, for almost 
every branch of extensive manu- 
factures,, we have but lately been 
furnished with a chain, so con- 
structed as to become an. effectual 
substitute for ropes, and in every 
respect as pliable, while it is far 
more durable. The metal rope, 


See StTRAW- 


or chain, we allude to, is that in= © 


vented by the ingenious WiLLEAM | 
Hancocs, of Birmingham; ‘for ” 
which'the Society for the Eneou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
aud Commerce, in 1796, liberally 
granted him a premium of fifty 
guineas. i gt 
This chain is particularly useful 
in the working of coal, and other 
: mines,’ 


{ 
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mines, wells, &c. The common 
chains, it is well known, cannot 
be depended upon, and break in 
the welded parts, when overstrain- 


_ed. Such dangerous accidents can- 
not easily happen in the metal 


ropes, being woven together while. 


cold, out of the strongest iron 


drawn into wire, about 3-eights 


of an inch in diameter; and so 
tempered, that it is almost impos- 
sible to find in them a link of infe- 
rior quality. Hancock’s chains 
will ran as flexibly on the pulley 
as an hempen rope of two inches 
in diameter, manufactured of the 
best materials: they have been 
employed in several large iron 
works, and with the greatest suc- 
cess. Indeed, they deserve to be 
generally adopted ; as thus a con- 
siderable saving would arise in the 
consumption of that valuable ar- 


ticle, hemp; and an important 


new manufacture might be estab- 
lished, from one of our staple com- 
modities. Viewed in a national 
light, we cannot but regret that 
the inventor’s situation in life does 
not enable him to make this article 
for ready sale : we therefore pre- 
sume to appeal to the statesman, 
and the patriot. 

CHAFFWEED, the Small. 
Bastard PimPpERNELL. 

CHAIR, in general, an article 
of furniture contrived for the pur- 
pose of relieving the lower extre- 
mities from the incumbent weight 
of the body. 

Chairs haye been held in great 
estimation, in all ages and coun- 
tries. But, instead of recording 
the flying chairs of the heathen 


See 


gods and goddesses, or those great 


arm chairs in which, according to 
ancient custom, the’successful can- 
didates, after eleGion, are carried 


through towns, by certain corpo-— 
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rations in England, we shall confine 
our account to the plain’ house-— 
chair. — This useful contrivance, 
for which we are occasionally ridi- 
culed by the more luxurious Ori- 
entals, consists, generally, of a 
square basis, supported by four 
posts, or legs. Although we are 
no advocates for innovation, and 
the quadrangular form appears. to 
be the most eligible for strength 
and steadiness, yet, in this instance, 
we venture to pronounce that it is 
not the most proper. 

Square seats are liable to many 
objections, when considered with | 
respect to their influence on the 
health of the aged, infirm, and 
especially persons afflicted with 
the piles, or troubled with asca- 
rides. For these, a round, or- 
blunt, triangular form of a chair, 
resembling the shape of a saddle, 
would be far preferable, and more 
conducive to the alleviation of their 
complaints. The reason is ob- 
vious; because the thighs and legs, 
when compressed, occasion an ad- 
ditional irritation, on a part which 
is ‘already in a preternatural state 
of excitement, or, perhaps, subject 
to chronic inflammation, as is fre- 
quently the case in the hemor- 
rhoids. Nor do we advise those 
patients to accustom themselves 
to rest upon very soft cushions, 
or pillows, except such as are 
tightly stuffed with horse-hair, dry . 
mosses, or chaff. Hence we are 
of opinion, that the studious, and 
ail those who are engaged in seden- 
tary employments, if they regard 
their health and convenience, 
should employ either round, 
wooden chairs, slightly concave, 
or such as we have before ven- 
tured. to suggest. 

A Patent, we understand, has 
lately been granted to Mr. Bur- | 

Pius LER, 
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LER, of Catherine-street, Strand, 


for bis invention of a chair-ted, 


of peculiar construction: but,. as 
we'have not been favoured with 
its specification, we cannot com- 
miunicate farther particulars. 

» Stpan-Cwairs: are vehicles, 
gehts: by poles, for’ carrying 
single ‘persons, at short distances 
“in town; and borne by two men. 
‘heir number in the metropolis, 
allowed by act of parliament, is 
four ‘hundred; and ‘the fare to 
which the chairmen are legally 
entitled, ought not to exceed two- 
thirds of the rate fixed for a hack- 
ney-coach, driven to the same dis- 
tance, See 9 ANN, C. 25, SC, 6 
also 10 ANN, c: 193 and 12 Gro. ], 
ch 12 | 

‘*CHALDRON, isa dry English 
measure, generally used for sea- 
ceal, and consisting of 36 bushels, 
filled’ up according to the sealed 
bushel kept ‘at Guildball, London. 
On'ship- -board, 21 chaldrons are al- 
lowed to the score ; each of which 
should weigh 2000 pounds : hence 
abushel of coals ought to weigh 
from 56 to 62)b. See RUsHEL, 

CHALK, Creta, is a white 
earth, abounding in Britain, France, 
Norway, and other parts. of Eu- 
rope, which is said to have been 
anciently dug chiefly in the island 
of 'Crete, ‘whence it has received 
its name. 

‘This substance is found most 
plentifully in the county of Kent, 
if England, on the sides of hills, 
which the workmen undermine to 
a’certain depth; they then dig a 
tretich at the top, as far distant 
from the edge as the mining ex- 
teuds at the bottom ¢ then ‘fil the 


trench with water, which soaks. 


through during the night, when 
the whole mass fails down. In 
ether parts of the kingdom, it ge- 
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neraily lies 
ground, 
Chalk is of two kinds : hard, 
dry and firm, or soft and unctu- 
ous. ‘The former sort is the best 
calculated for burning into lime ; 
but the latter furnishes the best 
manure for lands. Both these spe- 
cies, however, are an: excellent 
manure for sandy soils, as they “fill 
up the interstices, or pores, anc 
give the landa degree of consist) 
ence, which adapts at for the pur- 
poses of .vegetation, and_totall 
exterminates that pernicious AS 
the corn marygold, or yellow ox- 
eye, Chrysanthemum segetum, im 
which abounds particularly. in 
sandy soils. It has a very differ- 
ent effect on clayey ground ; for, 
o far from rendering it more com- 
pad (which. is too much so al- 
ready), it insinuates itself into the 
small pores ; and, by raising a fer- 
mentation, exposes the clay more 
to the operations of the frost, rain, 
sun, and air; by which means its 
too coherent particles are loosened, 
and it is reduced to a state of pul- 
verization, : 


much deeper in the: 


It is, however, a Bete es 


worthy of remark, that, although 


the Kentish chalk agrees extreme-_ 


ly well with other clayey soils, yet, 


when laid on those lands in Kent,., 
the pits, it by no 


situated near 


meatis answers the expectations of | 


the farmer. This is probably ow- 


ing to the Kentish clays partaking | 


in some degree of the nature - of 
chalk, which, therefore, has not 
SO good an effeét in Kent, as. in 
other parts of England; the quality 
of the mapure being nearly conge- 
nial with the soil. 


~ 


It also deserves 


to be noticed, that chalk, however i 


excellent it may be i in itself, when ; 


mixed with dung or any other. 


nure, is so far from am clotting 
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the .soil, that. crops ,to, be zaised 
from it, receive no benefit what- 


ever, and it totally loges dis invigo- | 


rating qualities. . 
, AChalk easily imbibes, water: 
hence masses @f it. are employed 
for drying. .preeipitates, ; lakes, 
earthy powders that have been 
levigated with..water; and other 
moist preparations. tis domestic 
uses for cleaning and. polishing 
metallic or glass utensils, are well 
known; for which purposes it is 
pounded, and by washing it, clear- 
ed from whatever gritty particles 
it may contain, and. then called 
whiting. Itis.also of considerable 
service an ship-board, when mix- 
ed im the proportion of half an 
ounce to a gallon of distilled sea- 
water, which may, thus be sweet- 
ened, and\kept perfectly fresh. 

In medicine, chalk is reputed to 
be one of the most useful absorb- 
ents, and in this light only, deserves 
notice; as the astringent virtues, 
which some have attributed to it, 
are utterly unfounded, unless in so 
far as the earth is saturated with 
acid, in which combination it forms 
a saline concrete, that is manifest- 
ly astringent: Several years since, 
a person at Edinburgh pretended 
to have discovered a_ specific for 
“curing every kind of those erythe- 
maious or inflammatory eruptions, 
which often attend the chronic 
erysipelas, or the rose, on the 
legs, merely by applying powdex- 
ed chalk to the parts affected : and 


though we have had no experience - 


of thisremedy, it does not appear, 
to us, as proper and safe as hot 
flour, the good effects of which, 
‘on such occasions, we have. fre- 
quently witnessed. | : 
CuHaLk Lanps are thus deno- 
minated, from their ‘consisting 
principally of chalk, with a thin 
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layer of mould, or; soil over it, 


-"Dhey’ are well calculated for the 


growth of» barley and wheat, and 
especially of oats, which will thrive 
well an any kind-of chaliy land, 
however indifferent. It maturdlly 
produces a small species of vetch, 
called the smooth podded tare, or 
tine tare, Eruwm tetrasperum, La 
together with poppies, May-weed, 
&e,—-Sainfoin, and hap-clover, 
will also:succeed on these danas ; 
and, phere they are.of the better 
sort, the hare’s-foot: trefoil, Lrzfo- 


lium arvense, L. will thrive. The 


best manures for this species of 


soil are, dung, old rags, and the | 


dung Jeft after folding sheep; a 
practice: which is particularly use- 
ful. here, and which, we hope, 
will become more general. 
CHALYBEATE, in medicine, 
is an appellation given tO any li- 
quid, as wine or water, impregnat- 
ed with particles of iron or steth 
Chalybeate medicines operate, 
like other preparations of iron, both 
as aperients and as astringents, the 


‘only difference being in degree. 


They are likewise supposed to dif 
fer according to the nature of the 
acid united with the metal: thus, 


vegetable acids impart to them a 


detergent and aperient virtue ;— 
when combined with the» vitriolic 
acid, they operate on the first pas- 
sages as powerful aperients; the 
nitrous acid renders them very 
styptic, and the muriatic produces 
the same effect, in the highest de- 
gree. ON te ‘ey 
The use of chalybeates has, oc- 
casionally, been attended with 
great success, when united with 
cathartics, especially in cases of 


chlorasis, pains of the stomach, and. 


palpitations of the heart; but we 
think it our duty to caution the 
reader against. resorting indiscri- 

r minately 
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minately to remedies which are 
extremely precarious for plethoric, 
or very irritable constitutions, and 
sometimes productive of dangerous 
effects. Hence females, in parti- 
cular, ought never to take them, 
without proper advice. 

CHAMBER, in building, a part 
of a lodging, or a partition of an 
apartment, usually intended for the 
accommodation of beds. We can- 
not enter into an explanation of 
Privy Chamber, Chambers of Jus- 
tice, Commerce, &c. as these are 
unconnected with our purpose : 
hence we shall only observe, that 
we have already given a few direc- 
tions for correcting a vitiated at- 
mosphere, particularly that of bed- 
chambers’ (see Arr, p. 22; and 
Brep-Room, p. 211); so that we 
may conclude this article with a 
short account of a curious mode of 
cooling the airin rooms, frequently 
practised by the Germans. 

Jn the hot days of summer, es- 
pecially in houses exrosed to the 
meridian sun, a capactous vessel 
filed with cold water is placed in 


the middle of a room; anda few 


green branches: (or as many as it 
will hold), of a vigorous lime, birch, 
er willow-tree, are plunged with 
their lower ends into the fluid. By 
this easy expedient, the apartment 


will, in a short time, be rendered’ 


xouch cooler; as the evaporation of 
water produces this desirable effec, 
in sultry weather, without any de- 
triment to health. Besides, there 
can be no doubt, that the exhala- 
tion of green plants, under the in- 


fence of the solar rays, greatly” 


tends to purify the air ; and conse- 
quently deserves every attention of 


persons liable to pulmonary, or» 


other complaints, in which the 
organs of respiration are affected. 
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a genus of plants comprising 21 
species: of these, five only are 
indigenous, the principal of which 
are the three following : 

1. The nobilis, or common cha- 
momile, also called sweet-scented, 
or Roman chamomile, growing in 
sunny meadows and pastures, most 
plentifully in Cornwall, and also, 
in otherparts of England. Its creep- 
ing stalks shoot forth branches, 
and these again strike root: the 
leaves and flowers have a strong, 
though not ‘ungrateful, aromatic 
smell, and a bitter, nauseous taste. 
They afford an essential oil. An 
infusion of the flowers taken luke- 
warm, is antispasmodic; and cold, 
astomachic. In large quantities, 
the former is apt to excite vomit- 
ing. Dr. Wirnertne asserts,’ 
that the powdered flowers have 
cured agues, even when bark had 
failed, but ought to be taken in 
considerable doses; we suppose 
from one to two drams eyery other 
hour, to be repeated six or eight 
times. during the remission of the 
paroxysm. Both the leaves and 
flowers of the chamomile possess 
remarkable antiseptic properties, 
and are therefore used in fomen- 
tations, and poultices. From their 
antispasmodic powers, they are fre- 
quently found to relieve pain, espe- 
cially in complaints of the kidneys, ' 
and in childbed. 

2. The Cotula, fetid chamomile, 
May-weed, or Mathen; which 
grows in corn-fields, on road sides, 
and borders of dung-hills: it isa 
troublesome weed in tilled lands, 
very ungrateful and disagreeable 
to bees, and not relished by either | 
horses, cows, sheep, goats, or 
swine; but toads are said to be 
fond of it. By its uncommon 


: acrimony, it frequently blisters the 
CHAMOMILE, dnthemis, L.» 


skin of reapers. . Notwithstanding . 
| | its 
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its very pungent taste, it has. often 


been used with advantage in dis-— 


eases peculiar to females.—Becu- 
STEIN. 

“In dying, a decoétion of the 
whole plant, when in flower, im- 
parted a permanent citron colour 
to wool prepared in a solution of 
bismuth.—DAMBOURNEY. | 

3. The tinétoria, or ox-eye 
chamomile, grows on high sunay 
pastures, but is rarely to be met 
with in Britain. Mr. Dickson 
found it in Essex. Formerly, it 
was discovered by Ray, ona bank 
near the river Tees, not far from 
Sugburn, Durham. This plant 
has doubly winged, serrated leaves, 
cottony underneath, and its stem 
supports a corymbus, or flowers pro- 
gressively standing each on a pro- 
per fruit stalk; attains the height of 
about eighteen inches; spreads out 
its branches ; and bears yellow blos- 
soms in July and August. It is 
eaten by horses and goats; but 
not fondly by sheep, and refused 
by cows and swine. 

The flowers of the yellow ox-eye 
afford a remarkably clear and good 
yellowdye.—WitHExine.—lfthe 
root of nettles and a little alum be 
boiled together with this plant, a 
~ most beautiful yellow may be given 
to wool.—Linnamus.—None of 
these colours, however, is perma- 
nent.—DAMBOURNEY. 

CuamomILe, the Wild. 
Common FreveRFsew, 

CHARCOAL, or Carbon of the 
French chemists, a sort of artificial 


See 


coal, or fuel, consisting of half-. 
It is chiefly used,, 


burnt wood. 
where a clear and strong fire with- 
out smokeis required; for the hu- 
midity of the wood is dissipated by 
the fire in which it was prepared. 
The art of making charcoal is 
very ancient ; for eyen SoLOMON 
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(Proverb xxvi. 21), distinguishes, 
that kind of fuel from common fire- 
wood. Among the Romans, it was 
held in great estimation, and Atm1- 
Lius Scaurus, the conqueror of 
the Ligurians, was a charcoal-mer- 
chant. Piiny describes the piles of 
wood erected by the manufacturers 
of this article, and observes that 
the blocks ought to be placed in a 
pyramidal form, coated with clay, 
and a hole left on the top for con- 
duéting the smoke, when the wood 
is set on fire. Thus, it would be 
unnecessary to describe the process, 
for those who employ themselves in 
the preparation of this article. 

Properties. A surprizing num- 
ber of pores have, by the micro- 
scope, been discovered in charcoal. 
Dr. Hoox counted, in the 18th 
part of an inch, 150, so that in a 
piece of an inch in diameter, there 
will be wpwards of five millions. 
To this circumstance must be 
ascribed the blackness of charcoal, 
as the rays of light striking on it, 
are received and absorbed by its 
pores, instead of being reflected ; 
consequently, the body of coal ap- 
pears black,—a colour arising from 
the want of reflection. 

Charcoal may be preserved to an. 
indefinite length of time, andin the 
ancient tombs of northern nations, 
entire pieces are frequently disco- 
vered. It is, therefore, deserving 
the attention of those, who wish to 
preserve valuable records from the 
« destructive tooth of time;” for 
there yet exists, according to Do- 
DART, charcoal made of corn (pro-- 
bably inthe days of Casar), which 
is in so complete a state, that the 
wheat may be distinguished from 
the rye. | 

This substance is not soluble in 
any of the acids, but may be dis- 
solved in considerable quantities, 

ie ak ts pie 
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by plunging it in a solution of the 
liver of sulphur, to which it iniparts 
a green colour. 'Meéltéd with co: 
fourless frits, or-glasses, ‘it gives a 
pale, dark yellow, reddish, brown- 
ish, or blackish colour, accordingly 
as the inflammable matter is in 
greater or less «proportion. ' Fresh 
charcoal made of wood strongly at- 
tracts ‘the air, and -will absorb it 
for a considerable time ; but Dr, 
PRIESTLEY uniformly observed, 
that, after submitting it to distilla- 
tion, the expelled air was less pure 
than that of the atmosphere, and 
part of it was fired air. Hence it 
may occasionally be ‘employed ina 
dry and powdered state, for damp 
and ‘foul ‘habitations. Lastly, Dr. 
Prrestiey -has discovered ‘that 
several of the metals, suchas cop-= 
per, iron, silver, &c. may be ‘con- 
verted into charcoal, by passing the 
steam of either spirit of wine or 
turpentine, over them when +éd 
hot ; and this, by way of distinCtion, 
he calls the charcoal of metals. Ag 
charcoal has been separated from 
the purest spirit of wine in the pro- 
cess of making wther, M. Lavor- 
SIER is Of opinion, that it is one of 


the constituent parts, or elements, 


of that volatile liquid, 

Uses. Besides the great advan- 
tage which charcoal aifords to the 
artist and manufa@urer, it has 
lately been employed with consi- 
derable success. 1. In correcting 
the burnt or empyreumatic taste of 
ardent spirits; 2. In depriving 
rancid oil of its disagreeable Aa- 
vour; and 3. In restoring putrid 
meat. For these useful purposes, 
however, it is fit only when kept 
in close vessels, immediately after 
it has been prepared, so that it may 


absorb no acidity, or fixed air, from. 


the common atmosphere. When 
employed in the two first-mention- 
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ed cases, it Should “be 
reduced to ‘powder, a vety large 
quantity of ‘which’ is “required for 
the rectification of distilled liqtor ; 
but a smaller’propdrtion, fér _puri- 
fying: animal “or vegetable ‘oil, so 
that even thé cotninon traih-dit may 
be rendered “fit for’béine ‘burnt ip 


LONG 


chamber+famips, “ “Sevéral manu. 


factories of this description have: 


lately’been ‘established in’ the vici- 
nity of London, ‘of which ‘we shall 
only mention that carried ‘on by 
Mr. Josuva Coxrier, of South- 
Wark, Sy Wiggs 

Prom 'the-great attraction which 
charcoal possessés for any Kjnd ‘of 
oily matter, or for that invisible 
something, formerly called phlo- 


giston, it is excellently adapted’ to 


become an extensively useful agent 
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im ‘various branches’ of ‘the arts. 


We shall therefore ‘communicate 
the following abstra@t of the late 
discoveries made on this subject, 
chiefly by Prof. Lowrrz, of St, 
Petersburgh. °. This philosopher 
found, that charcoal ‘rendered the 


crystals of tartar very white and - 


pure, when employed in preparing 
them ; that the marine and nitrous 


acids are deconiposed by being dis~ 


tilled upon it; that thé red juicés 


of vegetable fruiis are deptived of | 


their colour, ‘without losing part of 
their acidity ; that brewn, rancid 
oils are rendered sweet and. clear, 
by agitating them for some days, 
with charcoal in powder; that’ it 
changes the smell of putrid vege- 
tables to that of a pure volatile 


alkali; andproduces the same effet 


on fresh meat. By boiling coals in 
powder, with honey, the pure sac- 
chatine parts of the latter are said 
to be séparated, and the honey to, 


become a well-tasted sugar. Vinée- 


gar concentrated by freezing, and 
distilled from a layge portioh “of 
powdered 


previously: 


~ 


- * ae 
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powdered coal, is extreniely strong, 


pure, and fragrant. Corn-spirit, . 
merely shaken with coal, loses its, 


ed, it becomes a sweet, and ‘plea-. 
* sant liquor. Tiven thé tainted ‘fla- 


vour of atdent, spirits, when-im- 


pregnated with, any vegetable oils, 


may*in a) similar manner be. de-. 


stroyed ;, and, if the:spirit be : dis- . 
tilled, the-residuum is‘ said nat.to., 


be brown ; so that no imcouveni-~ 
ence will. arise from, carrying the 


distillation too far,—These effects . 
were produced “by évery kind ‘of - 


coal, whether fossil or charred ve-.. 


getable ‘substances; though. the. 


latter appear to, Us, in many. req: 


spects;, preferable to coke.: 


There are considerable differ... 


ences. in the , coals of various ve- 


getables, with respect to their ha-,, 


-bitude to fire :, the, very light coals 


of linen, cotton, some fungi, &c. 


quickly catch fire. from’ a’ spark, , 
and soon consume: the more dense, 
enes of woods, and roots, are set. 


on fire with greater difficulty, and 
burn more slowly; the coals of the 
black berry-bearing alder, of the 


hazel, willow, and. lime-tree, are: 


the most proper for making gun- 
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ing, whichis seldom the case with. 
the coal of the wood itself, : 

_ Charcoal is likewise,of consider: : 
able service to different. artists, . 
for polishing brass and , copper=: 


plates, after they have ‘been rub« 


bed clean with powdered pumice-. 


stone, Horn-plates may.bé po- 


lished in a similar manner, and a- 
gloss afterwards given, them, with 
tripoli. — Coals of. different. sub~ 
stances’ are‘ also used as; pigments ; - 
hence.the bone and ivory-black of. 
the shops... .Most. paints, of. this. 
kind are not, only. ineorruptible, . 
but also possess the advantage of a 
full, colour, and, work -freely in- all, 


‘the forms, where powdery pig~ 


ments are. employed; » but they 
ought to be carefully prepared, by 


‘thoroughly burning the substance in 


a closé vessel, and afterwards re- 
ducing the coal.to a fine powder. 
-—In--drawing outlines, the artist . 
avails himself of pieces «of char- 
coal, ‘the »marks: of. which may. be 
easily rubbed out... For this, pur- 
pose; the ‘smaller branches ofa 


, tree, such as, the willow «and vine, , 


y 


powder, and .other pyratechnical .. 
compositions... For the reduction of., 


metallic calcess those. of , heavier 
wood, as_oak and beech, are pre- 


are usuallypreferred; and which, 
after being freed from, the’ bark. 
and pith, afford the best drawing . 
pencus. Dr. Lewis remarks, 
thatthe shells and stones of fruit. 
yielded coals, so hard. that they , 


would with difficulty mark on pa- 


ferable ;, because these appear. to Der 
{ . frpity were very soft-and mellow. . 


contain a larger. 


Eye is ROL & pn 
inflammable.principle, and perhaps 


proportion, of the,, 


in a more fixed state. Considered . 


as e 
woo 
require a most abundant supply of 
air, in order to keep them, burn- 


cotmon fuel,. those of the heavy 


per, while those of the. kernels of’ 


‘ All these experiments must be. con- - 


ducted in proper. vessels, . closely , 


covered, (the barrels.of old. guns, . 


ls afford the,greatest beat, and . 


or. pistols, may. occasionally serve . 


as-substitutes)... The Dodtor levi-. 
_ gated various coals into fine powder, 


mixed them with gum-water and» 
oil, and. applied them as paints, di-- 
Juted.. with. -different. degrees of — 
white. . When laid on thick, they... 
all appeared of a strong, full black; , 

| nor 


ing;. on the contrary, the coals of 
the light woods retain ;a_ glowing... 
heat, till they are consumed, with- 
out‘a strong. draught Jof, air ;. the. 
bark usually crackles while. burn. . 
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nor could it be discerned, that one. 


was of a finer colour than another; 
but those diluted with white, or 


spread thin, had a blueish cast.—_ 


Horns, and the bones, both of fish 
and land animals, produced coals 

more glossy, and of a deeper co- 
lour, than vegetables; and which, 
in general, were so hard that pa- 
per could scarcely be stained with 
them: but silk, wool, leather, 
blood, and the flesy parts of ani- 
mals, yielded soft coals Some 
of these remarkably differed from 
others, in colour; that of ivory be- 
ing superior to all, and doubtless 
the finest of black produced by 
fire. 

In Tateavik a, charcoal has, in 
many parts France and the 
Wetherlands, ire substituted for 
turf- ashes, as a manure; but M. 
Ravin is of opi nion, that it is 
attended with pernicious effects 
on the soil, the vegetables it pro- 
duces, and the animals that feed 

ipon its productions. 

Besides these various purposes 
to w hich charcoal is daily applied, 
it‘also pr omises to be of consider- 
able service in medicine; on ac- 
count of its absorbent and antisep- 
tic properties. (See Brean, p. 
335.) From a late account given 
by Dr. Merrzurr, an eminent 
physician in Germany, we learn 
the following extraordinary fact: 

The corpse of a a person that had 
been murdered twelve days; was 
brought before a cor onet’s inguest; 
and, contrary. to the expectation of 
the court, there was not the least 
wiuark of putrefaction, nor any of- 
fensive smeli- perceptible. | On 
opening the intestines of the abdo- 
men,’ they were found in an un- 
usually dry ‘state, 
this phi enomenon was soon ‘dis- 
covered ;° for it appeared in trait 


-ne&ted with this treatment, 


ney, counsel, 


The cause of cuniary relief, being generally feo. 
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course of examination, that the 


body had been kept for the whole 


time buried in dry coals coarsely 


pounded, at least’ twelve inches 
deep. It was still more remark- 


able, “ that the cartaligenous parts, 


especially those of the breast, had 
acquired a degree of softness, re~ 
sembling that of butter.” — WE 
submit the application of this sin- 


cular property to the maa: 


ar our readers. 
With regard-to the treatment of 


persons suffocated by the deleteri- 


ous vapour of charcoal, we shall 
in this place only observe, that 4 
body in that unfortunate situation, 
ought to be without delay exposed 
to the. str ongest draught of cold 
air; all the garments loosened ; 
votatil e spirits held to the nostrils ; 
the body rubbed either with vine- 
gar, or with a diluted spirit of sal 
ammonia $ ; the face should be 
turned towards the ground, and 


the head, breast, back, &c. either 


washed with, or the whole body 
suddenly plunged into, cold water ; 
then dried, and again washed with 
vinegar ; stimulating clysters re- 
peatedly administered, and vene- 
section performed at the jugular 
vein, or, for want of medical as- 
sistance, a number of leeches ap- 
plied to the neck and temples.—OF 
the particular circunistances con- 


propose to give a more detailed ac- 


count, under the head of Surraca~- 


TION, | . | 
CHARITY is one of the cardi- 


nal virtues of mankind, displayed _ 


chiefly in the sportaneous habit 


and disposition of supplying the 


wants of others, whether with mo- 
assistance, &c. Pe- 


garded as the most efficacions, it 


merits some attention, at a time ~ 


when 


We: 


} 
’ 
; 
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when we are most inclined to ex- 


cuse ourselves from affording it to; 


the needy. _ Hence, we propose to 
impart a few miscellaneous hints, 


supplementary to those we have. 
already given, under the articles . 


Ams, and BeGGaRs, 

. We cannot but reprehend the 
selfish principle of such modern 
philanthropists as. practise, syste- 
matically, the trite, but prevailing, 
adage, that ‘‘ charity begins at 
home.” For, though in the dis- 
pensation of alms, we may find it, 
perhaps, altogether impossible to 
avoid giving charity to some unde- 
serving persons, yet it is a duty in- 
cumbent upon every good man, to 
bestow it at all times, without 
deeply entering into the merits 
of the question, and carefully to 
shun every species of ostentation. 
It may, indeed, be objected, that 
the pressure of the times is such as 
to preclude, in many well-disposed 
individuals, the ability of contri- 
buting their mite towards the relief 
of distressed objects; having, per- 
haps, large families to maintain, as 
well as heavy taxes and poor-rates 
to defray ; yet we venture to re- 
ply, that prudence and frugality 
“will always enable them to adjust 
their domestic economy ; so that, 
after satisfying every natural and 
legal demand, they may have a 
smal! overplus to spare, for the as- 
sistance of those who are destitute 
of human aid. | . 

There are many other objections 
to the indzscriminate giving of cha- 
tity, which our limits will not 
permit us to discuss: and though 


it may appear a bold assertion, yet . 


- ‘we pledge ourselves for the truth 
of it; namely, that it is chiefly 
pride and indolence, or some other 
equally disgracetul motive, which 
keeps the one half of the world ina 


x aie 
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state of ignorance, with respec to 
the wants, distresses, and suffer-~ 
ings of the other. . ) 
CHARLOCK,WitpMusrarp, 
CuapLock, or Corn-Catr, the; 
Sinapis arvensis, L. an indigenous: 


- plant, which grows in corn and 


turnip fields.. It: is a very noxious 
weed, especially among turnips, 
to which it bears so great a resem- 
blance, that it is said, instances have 


occurred, of hoers taking upa whole 


crop of turnips, and leaving the 
charlock. To obviate this evil, it 
has been recommended to turn a 
flock of sheep into a field abound- 
with this weed; for, during the » 
early period of its growth, they will 
preter it tothe crop. Some lands 


» are exceedingly liable to. be over- 


run with the charlock, particularly 
when they havebeen manured with 
cow-dung alone, as that is very 
favourable to its growth. Expe- 
rienced farmers, in general, are so 
well convinced of this effe&, that 
they always mix horse-dung with 
that of cows, for manuring arable 
land. When barley is infested with 


charlock, to such a degree as to en-' 


danger the crop, that weed has 
been mowed down with success in 
the month of May, while in flower ; 
but care should be taken to cut off, 
at the same time, the tops’ of the 
barley leaves, Thus, the latter will 
shoot up above the weed; and it 
is a remarkable fact, that four 
quarters of grain have been obtain- 
ed from such land as, without this 
expedient, would have been almost 
unproductive. 

The most effetual method of 
extirpating the charlock is, to sow 
arable land with grass-seeds, and 
thus, convert it into pasture; be- 
cause the former never . grows 
where a coat of grass covers the » 
ground. 

When 


When this plantcarrives at.matt-' 


rity, it» produces yellow flowers, 


and turgid, angular pods, contain: 
ing seed; which is commonly’sold | 


under thenameof Durham mustard 
seedy ' 


parts of Europe; this plant is boiled, 


and eaten inthe’ same manner as’ 


cabbage. It is also” relished’ by 
cows, goats, and swine ; sheep-are 
extremely fondof it; butitis eéne- 
rally refused’ by ‘horses. Bees de- 


rive much’ nourishment from its 


flowers. 

Instead of beingspuriously vend- 
ed for Durham mustard, the seéds’ 
of this’ plant’ might be rendered’ 
miore profitable, «by expressing: the 
excellent’ oil with which’ they 
abound. This has been attemptéd 
with success; in'Germany ; for'we 
are-informéd ‘by Becusrein, that 


he obtained ‘thirty pounds of pure’ 


lamip-oil, from one hundred pounds 
weieht of the seed’ 
CwarLocks the Jointed; ot White 
flowered, See Wild Rapisa. 
CHARR, the Rep, or Cast 
cHarr, Salmo alpinus, or umbla 
minor, a ‘species of fish but’ sel+ 
dom ‘found’ in British lakes, though’ 
abundantly in the colder ones ‘of 
the LaplandAlps/ It delights’ in 
clear and*pure waters, and rarely 
wanders inté running streams. 


Acoordinete Mr: Pennant, the” 


lateest and’most beautiful’ of ‘these’ 
fish’ are catieht in the lake of Win- 
dermere, Westmbreland. It spawns 


about Michaelmas, and ‘chiefly in 
the river Brathay, which forms a’ 


confluencé With'another, called the 


 Rowthay, when’ Poth disgorge™’ 
The: 


theriselves “ito the lake. 
former! has'a black ‘roeky “bottom ; 


but that ofthe Jatter, abright sand, ° 
whith is never Visited by the chary. ° 


These fish are said to be inthe’ 


@. Hit | 


highest pérféiow about May, and” 
to continue sé the whole sunimer,;’ 
yét are seldom catiglt! aftér Aprit:! 
Inthe spawning s@ason} they will 
take’bait,/but at no other time, and” 


i . are commonly catight in! breast.» 
In Ireland, and’ the? northern’ 
‘lone, and five broad.——They’ are 


nets, about twérty-four fathoms » 


likewise taken, though in smaller” . 
quantities, in‘likes'or pools ‘at the’: 
fodt of Mount Snowden, in'W: ales,’ . 
where’ this fish’ is called torgoch, ' 
and esteémed! a! gréatér delicacy” 
than'the trout. ats ig thi 
The flésh of the chart is very) 


red, and, when’ potted, delicious® 


eating; hénce, numbers of then’ 
aré'annually sent to London. 8 
CHEESE, a’ spéciés of - solid’. 
food} prepared’ froni curdled milk’. 
cleared ‘of the whey, and’ after’ 
wards dried for'tse. As this‘arti- 
cléconstitutes a matérial ‘patt of 
démestic constimption, we find in’ 
alinost every country, one of more”. 
places ‘celebrated for ‘the superior” 
quality of their cheese.’ Hantoys 


' we propose to enumerate the'prin-” 


cipal’ sorts of this manufaéoure;* 
both at home’ arid"abroad } intto-™ 
ducing also'an account of the mode” 
in'which' they aré prepared, 4. *t 
I) SritrowCursss is produced” 
in the town. of that’ name, in’ thé” 
county of Huntingdon } and from” 
it?’ peculiar ri¢hness! and flavour, is* 


sometimes’ called English Parme=* . 


sén: The process of making it is” 
as follows: the night’s ‘creamyis’ 
put'to'the morning's milk, with the 

retinet ; when the cutd is come, it’ 
is not bréken, as is" ustially“done! 
with'other’ cheese, but ‘taken’ out? 
whole; ard’ put’ intd a’ sieve, “it 
order to drain gradually: ” While” 
draining, it is pressed “till ‘it be-? 
comes firm and‘ dry ; when “it “is? 


: placed insa ‘wooden: hoop, “orb6xy? 
‘made to fit'it,’ as‘it is'bo ext¥emely” 


wich, 


- 


her 
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rich, that without this precaution, 
it would be apt to separate. . It is 
afterwards kept on dry boards, and 
turned. daily, with cloth binders 
round it, which are tightened. as 
occasion requires. After being 
taken out of the hoop, the cheese 
is closely bound with cloths, which 
are changed every day; till it ac- 
quires sufficient firmness to sup- 
port itself: when these cloths aré 
removed, each cheese is rubbed 
over daily, for two orthree months, 
with a brush; and, if the weather 
be damp, or moist, twice a-day : 
the tops and bottoms are treated in 
a similar manner every day, even 
before the cloths are taken off. 
Stilton cheese is sometimes made 
in nets, resembling cabbage-nets ; 
but these are neither so good, nor 
so richly flavoured, as those: pre- 
pared in the manner before de- 
scribed. : 
. Although the Stilton farmers are 
in much repute for their cleanli- 
ness, they take but little pains with 
the rennet ; as they, in general, cut 
small pieces from the vedl, or maw, 
that are put into the milk; and, 
being gently agitated with the 
hand, break, or turn it, so that the 
curd is easily obtained. We ven- 
ture, however, . to say, that their 
valuable cheese might be im- 
proved, and few broken ones oc- 
cur, if they would prepare the ren- 


pet in the’ manner adopted in the’ 


west of England; namely, by keep- 
_ing the vell,,maw, or rennet-bag 
_ (as it is differently called), perfect- 

ly sweet and fresh; for, if:it be in 
the least degree tainted, the cheese 
will never acquire a fine flavour. 
When the vell, or maw, is fit for 
the purpose, astrong solution of salt 
should be made, with two quarts 
of soft, sweet, water, into which 
are to bevintroduced sweet briar, 
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rose leaves, and flowers; cinnamon, 
“mace, cloves, and, in short, almost 
every kind of spice and aromatics, 
that can be procured. . The whole 
must boil gently, till. the liquor is 
reduced to three pints, and. care 
should be taken that it be not 
smoked. The spices should next 
be strained clean, and the liquid, 
when milk warm, poured upon 
the vell, or maw. A lemon may 
then be sliced into it, and the 
whole stand at rest for a day or 
two; after which it should be 
again strained, and bottled. Thus, 
if well corked, it will keep good 
for twelve months, or longer, pos- 
sess a fine aromatic odour, and 
impart an agréeable flavour to the 
cheese. | 
II. Cuzsurre CHEEsE is pre- 
parediin the following way: ‘The 
evening’s milk is not touched till 
the next morning, when the cream 
is taken off, and put to warm ina 
brass pan, heated with boiling water : 
one-third part of that milk is heat- 
ed in a similar manner, The cows 
being milked early in the morning, 
the new milk,. and that of the pre- 
ceding night, thus prepared, are 
poured into a large tub, together 
with the cream. A piece of ren- 
net, kept in ljuke-warm water, 
since the preceding evening, is put 
into the tub, in order to coagulate 
the milk ; with which, if the cheese 
is intended to be coloured, a small 
quantity of arnotto (or of an infu- 
sion. of marigolds, or carrots), is 
rubbed fine and mixed; the whole 
is stirred together, and, being co~ 
vered up warm, allowed to stand 
about half an hour, or till it is coa- 
gulated; when it is first turned, 
oyer with a bowl, to separate the 
whey from the curds, and broken 
soon after into very small particles: 
the whey being separated, by stand- 
be a ing 
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ing sonie time, is taken from the 
curd; which sinks to the bottom, 
and is then colleéted into a part of 
the tub, provided with a slip, or 
loose board, to cross the diameter 
of the bottom, for the sole pur- 
pose of effecting this separation ; 
on which a board is placed, weigh- 
ing from 60, to 120 pounds, in or- 
der to press out the whey. As 
soon ag it acquires a greater degree 
of solidity, it is cut into slices, and 
turned over several times, to ex- 
tra&t all the whey, and again press- 
ed with weiglits: these operations 
may consume about an hour and a 
half. It is then taken from. the 
tub, and broken very small by the 
hand, salted, and put into a cheese 
vat, the depth of which is enlarged 
by a tin hoop fitted to the top. 
The side is then strongly pressed, 
both by hand, and with a board at 
the top, well weighted ; and wood- 
en skewers are placed round the 
cheese, at the centre, which are 
frequently drawn out. It is then 
chifted out of the vat, a cloth being 
previously put on the top of it, and 
reversed on the cloth into another 
vat, or again into the same, if well 
scalded, before the cheese be re- 
turned to it. The top, or upper 
part, is next broken by the hand, 
down to the middle, salted, press- 
ed, weighted, and ‘skewered, as 
before, till all the whey is extradt- 
ed. ‘This being done, the: clicese 
is again reversed into another vat, 
Kkewise warmed, witha cloth un- 


der it, and atin hoop, or binder,. 


put found the upper edge of the 
cheese, and within the sides of the 
vat; the former being previously 
imclosed. im a cloth, and its edges 
put within the vessel. These va- 
rious operations are performed from 
about seven: o’clock in the morn- 
ing till oneat noon, The press- 
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ing of the cheese requires abou? 
eight hours more, as it must be 
twice turned in the vat, round 
which thin wire skewers are pass- 
ed, and shifted occasionally. ‘The 
next morning it ought to be turn- 
ed, and pressed again, as likewise 
at night, and on the succeeding 
day; about the middle of which it 
is removed to the salting-room, 
where the outside is salted, and @ 
cloth binder tied round it. After 
this process, the cheese is turned: 
twice daily, for six or seven days ; 
then left two or three weeks to’ 
dry, during which time, it is once 
turned, and cleaned every day; 
and at length deposited in the 
common cheese-reom, on a board- 
ed floor, covered with straw, 
where it is turned daily, till it ac- . 
quires sufficient hardness. The 
room should be of a moderate 
warmth, but no wind, or draught 
of air, must be permitted to enter, 
as this generally cracks the cheese, 
The outsides, or rinds. of them, 
are sometimes rubbed with but- 
ter, or oil, in order to give them 
a coat. 
Il]. Grovucester CHeEgseé. is 
made of milk immediately from: 
the cow; but which, in summer, 
is thought too hot, and is, there~ 
fore, lowered to the requisite de- 
gree of heat, before the rennet is 
added, by pouring im skim-milk, 
or, if that will not answer, by the 
addition of water. As soon as the 
curd “is come,” it is broken’ with 
a double cheese knife, and alsa 
with the hand, in order to clear it 
from ‘the whey, which is laded off. 
The curd, being thus freed from 
the principal part of the whey, is 
put into vats, which are set in the 
ptess for ten or fifteen minutes, 
in order to extrac all the remain- 
ing liquid. It is then tured ae 


~ 
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of the vats into the cheese tubs. 
again; broken ‘small, and scalded 
with a pailful of water, lowered 
with whey, about three parts water 
to one of whey; and the whole is 
briskly agitated, the curd and wa~ 
ter being equally mixed together. 
After having stood a few minutes, 
to let the curd subside, te liquor 
is poured off; andthe former colle&- 
ed into a vat, the surfaceof which is, 
when about half full, sprinkled 
witha little salt, that is worked in 
among the curd. The vat is then 
filled up, and the whole mass turn- 
ed two or three times in it, the 
edges being pared, and the middle 
rounded up at each turning. At 
jength, the curd is put into a cloth, 

and placed in the press, whence it 
is carried to the shelves, and turn- 
ed, generally, once a day, till it has 
acquired a sufficient degree of com- 
pactness, to enable it to under go the 
operation of washing. 

IV. Winrsaree Curse. 
milk which produces this cheese 
is run, as it comes from the cow, 
or as it happens to be lowered, by 
the small quantity of skim-milk 
mixed with it. The curd is first 
broketi with the hand and dish, 
earé being taken, in first crushing 
the curd, to let the whey run off 
‘gradually, to prevent its carrying 
away with it the “ fat’ of the 
cowl, For thin cheese, the curd 
is not broken so fine as in Glou- 
cestershire; for thick cheese, it is 
crushed still finer; and, for what 
is called Joaves, it is, in a manner, 
reduced to atoms. ‘The whey is 
poured off as it rises, and the curd 
pressed down. “The mass of curd 
is then pared down, three or four 
times over, in slices about an inch 
thick, in order {0 extraG all the 
whey from it, pressed, and scalded 
4m a similar manner to the Glou- 
ester cheese, After separating 


The. 


The curd used 
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the whey, the curd is, in some . 
dairies, re- broken, and salted in 
the cowl; while, in others, it is 
taken warm out of the liquor, and 
salted in the vat: thin cheeses be- 
ing placed, with a small handful 
of salt, in one layer; thick ones, 
with two small handfuls, in two 
layers; loaves, with two hand- 
fuls, in three or four layers; the 
salt being spread, and rubbed 
uniformly among the curd. Wilt- 
shire cheese is commonly salted 
twice in the press, where it re- 
mains, in proportion to its thick- 
ness; thin cheeses, three or four 
meals; thick ones, four or five; and 
loaves, five or six. 

V. Correnuam CHEESE. 


The 


superiority of this cheese, both 


in delicacy and flavour, is not 
ascribed to any particular manage- 


ment of the dairies, but solely to 


the fragrant nature of the her 
on the commons. 

VI. SurroLk, or Sicant- CHEESE. 
in making this 
cheese, is ‘“‘ broken up” in the | 
whey, which is poured off, as soon 
as the former has subsided; the 
remainder, with the curd, being 


age 


-thrown into a coarse strainer, and 


exposed for cooling, is then pressed 
as tightly as possible; after which, 
it is put into a vat, and set ina 
press, for a few minutes, to dis- 
charge the remaining whey. When 
all. the liquid part is drained off, 

the curd is taken out, again broken 
as finely as possible, salted, and re- 
turned to the press. —In some large 
dairies, mills are employed for 
breaking the curd.—This kind of 
cheese is much used at’sea, as be- 
ing Jess liable to be affected by the 


-heat of warm climates, than others. 


VII. Cueppsr Cueense is held 
in high estimation; but its good- 
ness is attributed chiefly to the 
land on which the cows feed, as 
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‘the method of making it is simi- 
lar to that pursued throughout 
Somersetshire, and the adjoining 
counties. | 

VIII. Lincotwsuire CHEESE. 
By adding the cream of one meal’s 
milk, to that which comes imme- 
diately from the cow, excellent 
cream cheese is made in that 
county. It is gently pressed two 
‘or three times, and turned for a 
few days, previous to its being 
sent to market. This cheese is 
usually eaten while new, with 
salad, radishes, &c. 

Having thus given an account 
of the principal sorts of cheese 
produced in this country, we shall 
likewise enumerate some of the 
most celebrated kinds prepared on 
the Continent. 


1. The Parmesan CHEESE is! 


made of the evening’s milk, after 
shaving been skimmed in the morn- 
ing, and at noon, and mixed with 
that of the morning, which has 
Jikewise been previously skimmed 
at noon. The whole is poured in- 
to a copper cauldron, resembling 
-an inverted bell, and suspended on 
the arm of a lever, so as ta be 
moved off and on the fire, at plea- 
sure. ‘In this, the milk is gradu- 
ally heated to the temperature of 
about 120 degrees, when it is re- 
moved from the fire. As soon as 
it has subsided, the rennet, in a 
small bag, is steeped in it; and, 
being cecasionally squeezed, a suf- 
ficient quantity of it soon passes in- 
to the milk, which is then well 
stirred, and left to coagulate. In 
the course of an hour, the coagu- 
lation is completed, when the milk 
is again put over the fire, and raised 
toa temperature of about 145 de- 
grees: and, while it is heating, the 
whole mass is, briskly agitated, till 
-the curd separates in small lumps. 
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Part of the whey is then taken out, 
and a little saffron added to the 
remainder, in order to colour it. 
When the curd is thus broken suf 
ficiently small, nearly the whole of 
the whey is taken out, and two 
pailfuls of cold water poured in, 
by which the temperature is low- 
ered, so as to enable the dairy-man 
to colle&t the former, by passing a 
cloth beneath it, and gathering it 
up at the corners. The curd is 
then pressed into a frame of wood, 
resembling a peck-measure with- 
out a bottom, placed on a solid 
table, and covered by a round 
piece of wood, with a great stone 
at the top. In the course of the 
night, it cools, assumes a firm con- 
sistence, and the whey drains off. 
The next day, one side is salted, 
and on the succeeding day the 


cheese is turned, and the other side. 
This’ 


rubbed in a similar manner. 
operation is continued for about 
forty days, when the outer. crust 


of the cheese is pared off, the 


fresh furface is varnished with 
linseed oil, the convex side co- 


loured red, and the cheese is fit for 


USE. 


2, Green Swiss CuHEBSE ap-. 
pears to possess no other peculia- 


rity than that derived from the fra- 
grant powder of the Common Me- 
liot, or the Trifolium Melilotus offi- 


cin. L., which, however, imparts to. 


it a strong flavour, rather offensive 
than agreeable to most persons ¢ 
hence it is not calculated to be- 
come a favourite article in this 
country, though considerable quan- 
tities of Swiss cheese are annually 
imported for the tables ofthe lux- 
urious. . 

3. Durcu Caeese i3 likewise 
prepared in the manner generally 


adopted in Cheshire, with this dif- . 


ference, that the Dutch, instead of 
yennet, 
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rennet, make use of spirit of salt. 
Hence their cheese not only ac- 
quires a sharp saline taste, but is 
also said to be exempt from the de- 
predations of mites : its rich but- 
tery quality must be ascribed to the 
luxuriant vegetation in the low 
countries. 

4, WestpHaiia Cuzess. M. 
Hocusemmer, a German author, 
asserts “ thatitis preferred in Eng- 
land to the Dutch, Swiss, and even 
Parmesan cheese.” Having had no 
experience of its taste, we can only 
give an account of the manner in 
which it is prepared. 

After the cream is removed from 
the milk, when in a sub-acid state, 
the latter is placed near a fire, spon- 
taneously to coagulate. The curd 
is then put into a coarse bag, and 
loaded with ponderous stones to 
express the whey: in this dry state, 
it is rubbed between the hands, and 
crumbled into an empty, clean 
milk-vat, where it is suffered to 
remain from three to eight days, 
accordingly as the cheese is intend- 
ed to be strong, or mild. ‘This 
part of the process is called “ skin- 
ning,” or more properly , 7 ellowing ; 
because it undergoes the putrid 
stage of fermentation, and acquires 
a coat, or skin, on the top, before 
it is taken out of the vessel, and 
kneaded into balls; or cylinders, 
with the addition of a considerable 
portion of caraways, salt, and but- 
ter; or, occasionally, a small quan- 
tity of pounded pepper, and cloves. 
But, if it be too far advanced in 


the mellowing process, a third part - 


of fresh curds, likewise crumbled 
into small pieces,.is superadded, to 
prevent, or correét .its putrid ten- 
dency. In short, the whole mass 
requires a powerful hand to form 
a complete union of parts; for it is 
yery apt to corrupt, whgn imper- 
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feGtly kneaded. As the pieces, 
when moulded, are of small size, 
not exceeding three or four ounces 
each, in weight, they soon dry in 
the open air, and are then fit for 
use. Itis, however, necessary to 
turn and clean them, as well as to 
shift their places every day upon a 
board, in order to promote their 
maturity. After being nearly dry, 
they are sometimes (for the palate 
of epicures) susperided in a wood- 
fire chimney, by means of a net, 
for several weeks, or months: and 
both their taste and flavour, are 
said to be remarkably improved, 
whether kept in a dry air, or sub- 
jected to the ation of smoke. 

5. Poratop-Curxzse. There 
are three varieties of this curious 
article prepared in Germany : we 
shall, however, describe only that 
sort which appears to us the most 
plausible.—The best mealy pota- 
toes are selected, and half-boiled © 
in steam; as, by bursting, their 
flavour and efficacy are diminished. 
When cool, they are peeled, and 
finely grated, or beat into a pulp 
with a wooden pestle. ‘Three parts 
of this soft mass, and two parts of 
sweet curd, after expressing all its 
whey, are kneaded together, and 
allowed to stand two or three days 
in warm, and four or five days in 
cold, weather. The mixture is then 
formed into small pieces, like those 
of Westphalia cheese, and dried in 
a similar manner. 

But, says M. Hocuweier, if 
you wish to procure a more deli~ 
cious potatoe-cheese, take only one 
part of potatoes, and three of the 
curd made of sheep’s milk ; let the 
kneaded mass remain three or four 
days in a vat, to become mellow ; 
then put a stratum of it, one inch 
high, into a small firkin; strew a 
few lilac flowers, or caraways and 
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mace, over it; spread a little fresh’ 


butter, about the size of a walnut, 
over these aromatics ; then form 
another layer, repeat the same mode 
of seasoning the cheese, and pro- 
ceed in a similar manner to the top 
of the vessel. When this cheese 


has been kept for some days, im a_ 


dry, airy place, without being éx- 


in taste the best sort made in Hol+ 
Jand; and to possess the additional 
advantage, that it improves with 


age, and generates no vermin.—_ 


We have had no opportunity of 
ascertaining the truth of this boast- 
ed superiority, and candidly sub- 
mit the process to the decision of 
' our. economical readers, 
Preservation of Cheese, Among 
the various productions of the ve- 
getable kingdom,,there are perhaps 
mone better calculated for this .pur- 
pose, than the following: 1. The 
Icaves of the Yellow. Star of Bethle- 
bem, Ornithogalum luteum, \L.; 
2... Che Tutsan,’ or Park-leaves, 
Hypericum Androsemum, L.; and 
3, The tender branches of the com- 
mon birch tree, Betula alba, L.— 
The two first of which, in particu- 
lar, have from experience been 
found to possess considerable anti- 
septic properties. ‘They ought, 
however, tobe.employed only when 
moderately dry, in which state they 
should. be ,placed upon, or at the 
sides of the cheese, in an airy 
situation, ‘The twigs of the birch 
are especially useful, in preventing 
the ravages of mites. Re sett 
Hard and spoiled Cheese may be 
restored in the following manner : 
‘Lake four ounces of pearl-ash, pour 
sweet white wine oyer it, till the 
mixture ceases to effervesce.. Filtre 
the solution, dip into it clean linen 
cloths, cover the cheese with them, 
and put the whole into a cool place, 


tebene 


‘in July and August. 
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or dry cellar. Repeat this procesg 
every day, at the same time turn- 
ing the cheese; and, if necessary, 
continue it for several weeks: thus, 
the hardest and most insipid cheese 
has frequently recovered its former 
flayour., | 
Although we have devoted much 


) ‘- room, and attention, to this im- 
~ posed to the sun, it is said to excel. | 


‘portant subject, considered in an 
econontical view, we shall be very 
concise on the physical properties 
of cheese. This substance, being 
the coarsest and most viscid part 
of the milk, is digested. with difi- 
culty; and therefore calculated only 
for the more vigorous stomach of 
the healthy and laborious. Hence; 
persons of a delicate organization, 
as well_as the studious and seden- 
tary, ought carefully to abstain 
from its use ; for, when eaten new, 
for instance cream-cheese, it is apt 
to disagree, produce rancid eructa- 
tions, and inpair the digestive or- 
gans : when o/d, it has a remark- 
able tendency to putrify, and tain 
the. breath, even of the healthful, 
After dinner, a very small quantity, 
of sound, old cheese, may do no 
injury ; but it neither assists the 
digestion of food, nor produces any 
additional nutriment, when the 
vessels already abound with ali- 
mentary matter.—Lastly, we advise 
those who know the value of liealth, 
and are enabled to procure more 
salutary food, never to make a 
meal upon bread and cheese alone, 

CHEESE RENNET, or Yeu- 
Low Bep-Strraw, Galium verum; 
L. is a native plant growing on thé 
sides of fields and roads. It has a, 
firm, erect, square stem ; short: 
branches, terminating in spikes of. 


r 


small yellow blossoms, appearing, 
The flowers of this plant coagu- 
late boiling milk; and it is, we ap-, 
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prehend erroneously, supposed that 
the best Cheshire cheese is pre- 
pared by their influence. When 
boiled in alum-water, says Dr. W1- 
THERING, they tinge wool yellow. 
The roots dye a very fine red, not 
inferior tomadder. ‘They also im- 
part a similar colour to the bones 
of animals fed upon them. Ac- 
cording to the experiments related 
by Succow, the German chemist, 
a decofion of the whole plant, 
when in blossom, on adding vi- 
triol of iron and spirit of salt, pro- 
duced afine green colour, which was 
likewise imparted to wool and silk, 
- Sheep and goats eat the yellow 
bed-straw ; but it is refused by 
horses, swine, andcows. In rance, 
the flowers are prescribed in hys- 
teric cases. The juice of the plant 
has been successfully used in Bri- 
tain; and, from an account given 
in the Edinburgh Medical Com- 
nentaries, it appears to be an efhi- 
cacious remedy for the cure of 
scorbutic complaints. 

CHELTENHAM WATER, a 
mineral spring, rising in the town 
of that name, in Gloucestershire, 
and celebrated for its medicinal 
properties. 

This spring issues slowly, and 
in a scanty stream, from a bed of 
sand, intermixed with blue clay. 
The well is sunk about six feet 
deep, and excluded from commu- 
' nicating with, the external air: its 
sides are covered with a yellow 
ochre, which indicates the nature 
of the water. 

When fresh drawn, Cheltenham 


water, though tolerably clear, is_ 


not perfeCly transparent. It be- 
comes more turbid by standing, 
and produces a small quantity of 
air-bubbles, emitting a slight, but 
easily perceptible smell, which in- 
creases on the approach of rain, is 
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divested of any briskness, or ptr 
gency, but has a brackish, some- 
what bitter, and chalybeate taste, 
Its temperature is, invariably, from 
53° to 55 degrees. . 

“The sensible effets produced by 
this water, when first taken into the 
stomach, are, generally, a degree 
of drowsiness, and sometimes head- 
ach; which, however, dissipate 
spontaneously, before it operates 
on the bowels. A moderate dose 
acts speedily as a cathartic, catiscs 
no griping, and leayes no languor : 
for this reason, and likewise on 
account of the salutary operation 
of the chalybeate, and, perhaps, of 
the carbonic acid, or fixed air, 
Cheltenham water may, as Dr. 
Saunpgrs has remarked, be pre- 
served for an indefinite length of 
time, without being productive of 
any inconvenience to the body ; 
and the use of it may improve the 
appetite, strengthen the organs of 
digestion, and invigorate the whole 
constitution. 

This medicinal spring, when ju- 
diciously resorted to, has proved of 
considerable benefit in a variety of - 
diseases, especially those of the 
chronic kind; in removing glan- 
dular obstruGtions, particularly such 
as affect the liver, in the. restora- 
tion of those persons, whose bili- 
ary organs are injured by a long 
residence in hot climates, and who 
are suffering under the symptoms, 
either of excess, or deficiency of 
bile; and lastly, in dispelling some 
of the most distressing, and painful — 
cutaneous affections, of the species 
usually denominated scoréutie erup- 
tions. 

Cheltenham water ought, how- 
ever, to be taken with due pre- 
caution; for, though its ferrugi- 
nous ingredient, probably enables 
the constitution to support, without 
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debility, a longer course of evacu- 
ation, than most other medicines 
of this kind, yet it cannot be used 
in every case, where a simple cha- 
lybeate is indicated. There are 
constitutions naturally languid, or 
debilitated by disease, so that they 
may be materially injured by a long- 
continued operation on the bowels. 
These saline waters, nevertheless, 
possess the peculiar advantage, that 
they may be used without any pre- 
paration, No other medicine is 
required, during their use, except 
the occasional addition of crystal 
lized salts, of the same nature, 
where the water is not sufficiently 
laxative for costive habits ;” and 
likewise the use of the warm 
bath, particularly in cutaneous dis- 
orders. | 
The season for drinking Chel- 
tenham ‘water, is during the sum- 
mer months; and, if possible, it 
should always be taken at the 
fountain head, and never kept long 
exposed to the air. It may, how- 
ever, be cautiously warmed in 
close vessels, if, in a cold state, it 
should be offensive to the stomach 
of the patient.—Different circum- 
stances will necessarily vary the 
extent of the dose; for which, half 
a pint of water is generally suffi- 
cient ; and, if repeated three or four 
times, at proper intervals during 
«the day, it seldom fails to produceé 
an aperient effect. ech: ae 
Among the separate treatises 
published on this subje&t, we be- 
li¢ve the most complete, though, 
perhaps, not the latest, is, Dr. J. 
Smiru’s “ Observations on the use 
and abuse of the Cheltenham Wa- 
ters; with remarks on different sa- 
fine compositions; published ‘in 
1784. 
CHEMISTRY is one of the 
most important branches of Phy- 
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sics, or Natural Philosophy ; and, 
though not easily defined, we shall 
attempt the following short ana- 
lysis: The science of chemistry 
implies the knowledge of the com- 
ponent parts of bodies, whether 
animal, vegetable, or mineral; that 
is, the art of decomposing compound. 
substances ; re-producing them, if 
possible ; and ascertaining their 
physical properties, and relations 
to each other, as well as of deter- 
mining, with accuracy, the affinity 
subsisting between simple earths, 
metals, &c.—Others have defined 
chemistry to signify the study of 
such phenomena, or properties of 
bodies, as are discoverable, by va- 
riously mixing them, or by expas- 
ing them to different degrees of 
heat, in order to enlarge our know- 
ledge of Nature, and improve the 
useful arts.—There is no doubt 
that the changes taking place in 
bodies, are caused by ‘motion, 
which, particularly by means of 
heat, is infused into, and perpe- 
tually agitates, the vast corporeal 
system. ‘The chemist, therefore, in- 
quiresinto the causes of this motion, 
and by what means it may be ge- 


_ nerated, diverted, or checked. But, 


as these impulsive powers are not 
within the reach of reason unas- 
sisted by the observation of effeéts 
obvious to the senses, he endea- 
vours to ascertain their nature, by 
carefully attending to the different 
action of bodies, when placed’ in 
contact with others, either in a dry 
or fluid state, or submitted to the 
operation of fire; from which he 
has discovered, more by accident 
than design, many hidden processes 
of Nature. | . | 
_ The extensive utility of chemical 
science, to a commercial and manu- 
facturing nation, in almost every 
branch of trade, must be evident 
; to 


si 
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to the most superficial observer 5 
for this knowledge essentially con- 
tributes to the improvement of all 
the productions of Nature and Art. 
Thus, the husbandman, the artisan 
in general, the brewer, ‘distiller, 
soap-manufacturer, nay, even the 
baker, and the cook, may avoid 
many errors alid disappointments, 
if they are but tolerably acquainted 
with the first principles of an art, 
which daily administers to our 
comforts and necessities. 

The history of chemistry is in- 
volved in obscurity: Hermes 
TrismecisTus, a noble Egyptian, 
who lived 1900 years: before the 
Christian zra, is said to be its in- 
ventor ; though Moszs, the legis- 
lator, probably possessed some 
knowledge of this captivating 
science. Previous to the time of 


Rocsr Bacon, an English Friar 


of the 13th century, the whole 
was involved in mystery, and alche- 
mical jargon. Like abright star in 
a dark hemisphere, this genius de- 
monstrated to his superstitious bre- 
thren, that, by studying Nature, 


and reducing her powers within ~ 


the rules of Art, he could produce 
effe&ts, which far surpassed the 
miracles of vaunting magicians, 
while they dispelled the whole 
tribe of charms, sorceries, and in- 
cantations. Nay, it is admitted, 
- that he invented, but carefully con- 
cealed, the ‘composition of gun- 
powder. But his deluded cotem- 
poraries were not to be rescued 
from the grossest superstitious no- 
tions, till the way had been paved 
by the reformation of LuTHer ; 
and another luminary arose, who’ 
was placed in circumstances more 
favourable to excite attention, and 
ensure respect to his doctrines. 
‘This was the illustrious Hook, 
who laid the foundation of» chemi- 
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éal science in Britain. Others, 
indeed, on the Continent, such as 
Paracetsus, Van Hetmont, and 
Sir THropore Mayerne, the 
last of whom afterwards spent 
thirty years in England, had suc- 
cesstuliy laboured for the improve- 
ment of chemistry; but the first of 
these was an impudent juggler ; 
and the second, a credulous votary 
of the Paracelsian system, Van 
Hextmont, however, must beallow- 
ed to be the original discoverer of 
gaseous, or aériform bodies; for 
which discovery he was called a 


magician, and imprisoned by the’ 


dark tribunal of the inquisition. 


Dr. Hoox proved, 1. That the’ 


air in which we live, move, and 
breathe; is the universal solvent of 
all inflammable bodies ; 2. That it 
does not perform this action till the 
body be first sufficiently heated ; 
3. That this process of dissolution 
generates a very great heat, or 
what is’ called fire; 4. That light 
is also produced from this a€tion ; 
5. That these phenomena do not 
arise from the air itself as an ele- 


ent, but from that part of the air. 


which is inherent in it, and is like, 
if not the very same, as that which 
is fixed in salt-petre. Thus we 
find that the foundation was laid 
for the subsequent discoveries of 
Boye, Mayow,and- Hares, who 
first ascertained the exact quantity 
of air, or an elastic fluid analogous’ 
to air, either produced or absorbed 
by the burning of sulphur, or of 
candles, or by the respiration of 
animals} Hence, the last men- 
tioned philosopher compares. the 
air to “ a true Proteus, now fixed, 
now volatile, entering into the com- 
position of bodies; where it exists 
in a solid form, deprived of elasti- 
city, and of those properties which 
foymerly distinguished it, adding 
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gravity to these bodies, and under 
certain circumstances, alone capable 
of recovering its elasticity, and be- 
coming ag 
and therefore well deserving to be 


adopted among chemuéal principles, 
and to possess.a rank which has, 


hitherto been denied it.” In his 
ainurable work, entitled Vegetalle 
Statics, we perceive the first traces 
of the existence of air in those wa- 
ters called acidulous; and he not 
enly remarked that they contain 
four or five times. more. air, than 
couunon water, but also conjectur- 
ed; that they owed to it their 
sparkling and briskness, The trath 
and practical application of this.dis- 
eavety to med.cal putposes, were 
vigorously enforced by the immor- 
tal BoprHaave, whose reputation, 
both as a physician and .a_philoso- 
pher (two great qualifications, not 
always united), had resounded: to 
the remotest parts of the globe.— 
Previous to his time, the illustrious: 
Becuer first began to colleét and 
compare the immense store.of che- 
mical faGs, and arrange thejr,rela- 
tions towards a new system, Per- 
secuted and despised, like most be- 
nefactors of mankind who fersake 
the beaten track, he fled from: his 
native country, retired to Eng- 
land, and died of a broken heart 
at Londen in 1682. His theory, 
however, was adopted by the saga- 
eigus and intrepid Srauz, then first 
physician to the King of Prussia. 
{In the opinion of these two au- 
thors, fire enters into the compe- 
sition of all. inflammable bodies, 
inte metals, and most minerals; 
and m that condensed and fixed 
state, they called it phlogiston, or 
latent fre, to distinguish it from 
its condition, when in a free.state. 
They farther believed that phlo- 
giston is actually a material body, 
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ain an elastic, thin fluid,- 
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liable to be modified and infla- 
enced by circumstances; and that 
consequently adl metals were com- 
pounds; and: water, as containing. 
no phlogiston, a simple body, Al-: 
though this vague theory has been 
strenuously maintained by nearly all 
the chemists of Europe, for up- 
wards of a century, and is still sup-. 
ported by Dy. Prizsriey, . and 
many of his followers in this and, 
other countries, yet, to the honour 
of our age, and. we venture to say,, 
the credit of that voluntary exile, 
the doctrine of phlogiston is nearly 
exploded. .To proceed in this. ex- 
planation, according to the order. 
of time in which the leading facts, 
were ascertained, we shall first 
mention, that Dr. Buack, eur late 
illustrious professor of chemistry, 
in the University of Edinburgh, 
about the, middle of last century, 
observed, that certain sabstances,, 
such as marble, chalk, and lime- 
stone, when submitted to the pro- 
cess of fire, Jost half their former 
weight; and, when treated. with 
acids, the compound weighed less, 
than before. . Hence, it became 
evident, that something was lost; 
and, from a stri€t chemical ana- 
lysis, he proved, this something to. 
be a. permanently eastie fluid, 
which he termed jixved air—de- 
prived of which, the residue was 
caustie, or guack-lime, capable of. 
corroding all animal and vegetable, 
substances. Hitherto, the exisi- 
ence of fixed air, and its combina- 
tion with bedies, was only conjec- 
tured,and nophilosopher, sinec Van 
HeLmonv’s time, had adopted this 
opinion. Thus, new views were 
opened in the examination of all 
matter, and the attention of expe- 
rimental inquirers was principally 
direSted to the decompasition. ef 
said bedies. Dr, Rurasrrora 
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extended this inquiry, and deéter- 
gained the difference between fixed 
and axotic air, another species of 
suffocative gas, which cannot be 
respired by animals, nor is it misci- 
ble with water, and therefore by 
some called mephitie, or phlogisti- 
cated air, This azotic air constt- 
tutes about seventy-two parts in 
the hundred of the common atmo- 
sphere, and therefore deserves par- 
ticular attention : it was discovered 
by Dr.Prizsriezy, and arises from 
the changes which atmospheric air 
undergoes in every process of com- 
bustion, putrefaction, and respira- 
tion; in short, it is of the same 
nature as that contained in the air- 
bladder of the carp, and other fish. 
Being much lighter than the air of 
the atmosphere, the azote instantly 
extinguishes burning tapers, and 
rapidly destroys the life of animals 
jmmersed in it.. | 

The most splendid and important 
discovery of Dr, PrizstLey, how- 
ever, is that of vital air, or oxygen, 
to which he was accidentally led, 
in August 1774, and- which will 
transmit his name to posterity. 
This aerial fluid, which he deno- 
minates dephlogisticated air, be- 
‘cause he supposed it to be deprived 
of all its phlogiston, also forms a 
considerable part of our atmo- 
sphere, so that it has been ascer- 
tained, by experiment, to exist 
there in the proportion of about 
27 or 28 parts in 100. ‘Thus, 
the composition of that boundless 
element in which we breathe and 
move, was, at length, discover- 
ed, and though BereMann and 
ScHEELE, in Sweden, as well as 
LaAvVoIsieR, in France, claimed an 
equal or coeval merit with Dr. 
PRipsTLeY, having, about the same 
period, in their experimental re- 
gearches on this subject, observed 
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similar phenomena; yet, we be- 
lieve, the Jast mentioned philoso- 
pher is justly entitled to the honour 
of being called the author of this 
great discovery. The manner in 
which it was made, is foreign to 
our purpose; and we shall there- 
fore briefly state, that the inge- 
nious and noble Lavoisier, who 
fell a sacrifice to the ambition and 
tyranny of Robespierre, of  infa+ 
mous memory, established a new 
and more plausible system of che- 
mistry upon the ground-work of 
this:contested discovery, by which 
the component parts of the atmo- 
sphere were clearly and indubitabiy 
determined. In contradistinétion 
to the exploded doftrine of phlogis- 
ton, the theory adopted by La- 
VOISIER, and supported by Bar~ 
THOLLET, Mornveau, Apet, Hass 
SENFRATZ, Dz La Piace, Monee, 
CHapratr, Fourcroy, and others, 
was now termed the Antiphlogistic 
System, The principal feature of 
the new French system is, that the 
air is a compound body, and that 
metals, in general, are semple sub- 
stances. We cannot, in this place, 
enter into farther particulars ; and 
therefore only recommend to the 
juvenile reader, the perusal and 
study of such elementary works as 
afford a plain and accurate expla- 
nation of that admirable and highly 
useful science ; without a compe- 
tent knowledge of which, he will 


ever remain ina state of infancy, 


at least with respect to the num- 
berless phenomena taking place in 
the physical world. We regret, 
however, thata publication calcu- 
lated completely. to answer the ex- 
petations of an ordinary reader, is 
still a desideratum ; though there 
have been published within the 
last twenty years, a great variety 
of instructive bogks on this per 
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‘The principal difficulty appears to 
arise from the unsettled state of 
chemical nomenclature, which has 
lately been, in a great measure, 
removed by the praise-worthy la- 
bours of Dr. Pearson, Dr. Dicx- 
son, and Mr, Parkinson; yet, 
whatever merit these introductory 
works may posssess, there is still 
wanted a concise, perspicuous, and 
systematic analysis of the science 
of chemistry, such as could be read, 
with satisfaction, by every person 
possessed of ordinary talents. Grr- 
“TANNER. and ScuereR, in Ger- 
many, have attempted such works; 
. but their manuals abound in too 
abstract propositions, and are writ- 
ten in a dogmatical rather than 
narrative style, that may tend to 
entertain the reader, and imper- 
ceptibly lead from. the more 
simple to connected propositions, 
Although it be perfectly consist- 
ent with scientific arrangement, to 
begin the explanation of a system 
with general truths, and then de- 
scend to particulars; yet we in- 
cline to think, that the young stu- 
dent, as well as readers in general, 
would acquire 2 more correct idea 
of a subject, by commencing the 
series of principles with such il- 
lustrations, as would render every 
term, involved in the first defini- 
tion, perfe ly clear and familiar to 
their understanding, Thus, the 
immortal Bacon was peculiarly’ 
happy in defining simple ideas, be- 
fore be proceeded to reduce them 
under general heads, and draw-the 
inference, or exhibit the result, by 
the most unequivocal process of 
induétion. Instead, however, of 
following the footsteps of this 
mighty genius, most of our modern 
physical writers, either begin the 
analysis of the subject with gene- 
ral maxims; or they dissect and 
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divide the whole into distin& parts, 
and fatigue the reader with endless 
repetition, without affording him a 
view of the synthesis, or conjune- 
ture of members (if that expression 
be allowed), which alone could 
enable him to conneét the several 
causes and effects, of which the 
whole is: composed. In justice, 
however, to Lavorsier, the foun- 
der of the new system, we shall 
observe, that his “ Elements of 
Chemistry” possess, in this: re- 
spect, uncommon merits, though 
he dwells too long upon the ra: 
tionale, without exemplifying the 
principles, in sueh a manner as to 
impress the mind with sensible 
objects, which alone can perma- 
nently fix the idea, and connec 
every link of the proposition. We 
claim the indulgence of our read- 
ers, for this involuntary digression ; 
and though we cannot, in truth, 
exclusively recommend any late 
work, published in the form of a 
popular, or familiar introduction to 
chemistry, yet we shall mention 
several valuable treatises, that have 
successively, appeared, and are en- 
titled to attention. ‘The different 
translations from the French of 
Lavoisier, Cuapran, and Four- 
cRoy, and especialy that of the 
last, by Mr. Joun Tomson, de- 
serves to be read, and diligently 
studied; that from the German of 
Professor Gren, is likewise a work 
of merit, for professional readers ; 
and among the original English 
works, we shall point out Dr. 
Hiceins’s “ View of the Phlogistie 
and Antiphlogistic Theones” (8vo; 
7s.); Mr. Nicuoxson’s “) Firsé 
Principles of Chemisiry (8vo. 8s. 
6d.); and Dr. Garwnert’s “* Out- 
lines of Leétures of Chemistry (8vo. 
4s.) ; besides these, there are se- 
veral smaller tracts, among which: 
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‘ve remember, with  satisfaCtion, 
the perusal of that written’ by Mr: 
Henry, of Manchester. 
CHERRY, a species of the Pru- 
nus, L. or plum-tree, a genus of 
plants, comprising fifteen species, 
originally natives of Persia; whence 


they were introduced into Italy, as’ 


well as other parts of Europe} and 
are supposed to have been brought 
from Flanders into England, in the 
reign of Henry the Kighth.—The 
principal species, growing in our 
climate are the following: 

1. The Padus, or bird cherry, or 
wild cluster cherry, a shrub which 
Hourishes wild, on almost any soil, 
if not wet (Wi1THERING); and is 
found chiefly in hedges and woods. 
It bears lopping, and does not stifle 
the srowth of grass. Sheep, goats, 
and swine eat the leaves, but they 
are not relished by cows, and ‘re- 
fused by horses. Its fruit is nau- 
seous; but, when bruised, and in- 
fused in wine, or brandy, it im- 
parts an agreeable flavour. — Its 
smooth and tough wood is made 
into. handles for knives and whips. 
The inner bark is said to afford a 
fine green colour, on boiling it 
with alum. , 

Becasrern observes, that this 
dwarf tree, when transplanted into 
a rich soil, attains the height of 
forty feet, and two feet in diame- 
ter; and that it thrives most luxu- 
riantly near hedges and waters. 
‘As its abundant white blossoms, 
in May, present a picturesque 
view, it deserves to be cultivated 
on the borders of parks and gar- 
dens.—HoLMBERGER, a Swedish 
author, remarks that the dried 
kernels of this cherry are equal in 
taste and flavour to almonds, and 
yield, on expression, a fine and 


plentiful oil—A deco@tion of the 
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berries 1s sometiines successfully 
given in the dysentery. | 

2.° The Cerasus, or common 
wild cherry tree, which is fre- 
quently found in woods and hedges, 
but is probably produced from the 
stones of thé garden-varietics, drop- 
ped by birds. It delights in a 
sandy soil, and an elevated situa~ 
tion, and often grows from fifteen 
to thirty feet in height, but is sel- 
dom more than nine inches in dia- 
meter. It flowers in the month 
of May; its sour fruit is eaten by 
country people, either fresh or 
dried, and is frequently infused 
in brandy, on account of its aras 
matic flavour. 

Cherry-ttees require to be plant- 
ed from twenty to thirty’ feet 
distant, and to be set deeper in 
the earth than apple-trees; with 
the management of which, in other 
respects, they correspond. ‘Their 
growth is said to be uncommonly 
promoted, by laying a composition 
of lime ard night-soil on their _ 
young stems, with a brush, which 


operation has a similar effect on 


apple-trees. 
The best method of raising cher- 
ty-trees is, to plant them among 
hops, in alternate rows with apples, 
and with twe rows of filberts be- 
tween each; by which means they 
arrive very speedily at perfection, 
and thus amply repay the expence 
and labour bestowed on them at . 
first. ‘The proportion (in the coun- 
ty of Kent, where this species is 
principally cultivated) is usually, 
to-an acre, 800 hop-hil!s, 200 fil- 
berts, and 40 cherry and apple, 
trees. The hops will stand about 
twelve years, and the filberts about 
thirty, by which time the cherry 
and apple-trees will occupy the 
whole land. — re 
: | _ This 
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this species of the Prunus is, 
according to Linnzus, the parent- 
stock, from which many of the cul- 
tivated varieties are derived: there 
are many different sorts, which are 
kaown under the names of Black- 
heart, White-heart, Flemish, or 
early Kentish, Courone, and Hert- 
fordshire black, Cherries. Ail these 
have been raised originally from 
stones, and afterwards preserved 
by budding, and grafting on stocks 
of the wild black and red cherry, 
reared for this purpose. In order 
to ensure a luxuriant vegetation, 
and a delicious flavour, to thesé 
varieties, the stones of the black 
cherries should be set, or sown, in 
autumn, to raise stocks; and 
planted out, the second year after 
they come up, in lines at the dis- 
tance of about two feet. 

Cherry-trees prosper best when 
grafted; and, exclusive of their 
delicious fruit, afford, by ‘their 
plentiful leaves, an excellent article 
of food for fattening hogs.—~They 
also exude aguin in every respect 
equal to gum-arabic;. and which 
is so extremely nutritive, that, ac- 
cording to HasseLevist, above 
100 men were kept alive, during a 
siege, for nearly two months, with 
no other sustenance than that pro- 
duced by gradually dissolving a 
little of this gum in the mouth.— 
‘The wood is hard and tough; it is 
used by turners in the manufaciure 
of chairs, and stained to imitate 
mahogany.  - 

-From the ripe black cherriés of 
the second species, the Swiss distill 
avery agreeable liqueur, or ardent 
spirit, by the sale of which, to the 
French and Germans, they annual- 
ly derive considerable profit. For 
preserving this fruit during the 
winter, we communicate the fol- 

_ Jowing recipe, inserted in Hocu- 


» 
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HEetmER's German work on Dos 
mestic Economy. — Take, in the 
proportion of two pounds of sour 
cherries, half a pound of fine loaf 
sugar, and a pint of white wine 
vinégar ; boil the two. last,-- and 
skim off the impurities from the 
top ; then let the liquor stand, till 
it become lukewarm. Meanwhile, 
prepare a coarse powder, consisting 
ef two drams of cinnamon, and one 
of cloves ; break the stalks of the 
cherries in the middle, so as to’ 
leave half of their length for the 
jar, into which they must be care+ 
fully put in layers, strewing alittle 
of the spice between each stratam, 
pouring the liquor above-mention- 
eden the top, and securing the 
whole from the access of air, 

With respect to their physical 
effects, cherries may be divided 
into swect, sub-acid, and pulpy. 
The first kind, though the most 
palatable, are the least, wholesome, 
as they readily ferment, and pro- 
duce flatulency in weak stomachs ; 
the second are the most antiseptic ; 
aiid the third, the most nourishing, 
but digested with some difficulty. 
Hence we would preferably recom- 
mend the sub-acid cherries; as an 
excellent article of domestic medi- 
cine in the true scurvy, in putrid 
fevers, and the dysentery ;‘ as like- 
wise. to those persons; who are 
lable to obstructions in the alimen- 
tary canal. With this intention 


‘they may be eaten in considerable . 


quantities, and frequently from half 
a,pound to a pound each time, but 
particularly.on an.empty stomach, 
Nor will they be found less. salu- 
tary to constitutions whose bile is . 
vitiated, whose stomach is troubled 
with foul eruGiations, and who are - 
afflicted with an offensive breath < 
all such persons should eat them — 
freely. For similar reasons, dried 

cherries 
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ererries form an excellent article of 
diet, im-acute or inflammatory dis- 
orders: where they should.be-used 
both in. substance, and: in deécoc- 
tions, which are: equally cooling 
and antiseptic, 

CHERVIL,: or Cherophyllum, 
L. a genus of plants comprising se- 
ven species, two of which only are 
indigenous, namely, 

1, The sydvestre, or wild cher- 

vil, or smooth cow- parsley, or cow- 
“weed chervil, which thrives in 
hedges, orchards, and pastures. It 
has a woolly striated stem, erect 
umbels, and white. flowers, which 
blow in the month of May. 

The umbels of this plant afford 
an indifferent. yellow dye; the 
leaves and stems a beautiful green, 
Its presence indicates a fruitful 
soil, but it ought to be eradicated 
from all pastures early in tke 
spring, as cows, rabbits, and asses, 
are the only animals that will cat 
it. Linwaus informs us, that the 
roots, when eaten.as parsnips, have 
been found poisonous ; yet, accord- 
ing to Mr. Curtis, they were in 
some parts of Britain, during times 
of scarcity, eaten as a pot-herb.. 

2. The temulentwm, rough cow- 
parsley, or rough chervil, growing 
in hedges, and bearing flowers in 
the months’ of July and August.— 


It possesses no peculiar properties. 


Cunrvit, the Great, or Shep- 
wa s Needle, the Scandix odorata 
. Cerefolium, See Sweet Cicery. 
Ahad the Nerpie, or Ve- 
nus Comb, the pr a Peéten, 
See Common Shepherd’s Nzepxe. 
CHESNUT, or Castanea, L. is 

a species of the Fagus or beech~ 
iree, a genus of plants comprising 
three. species. It. fourishes on 
poor gravelty or sandy soils, and 
will thrive in. any but moist 
ey marshy situations, Those trees, 
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however, which are intended for 
fruit, should be. raised in nurse- 
ries from nuts, removed at least 
three times, and have the tap-roots 
cut cif, in order to facilitate their 
growth, . 

There is no  apldet cultivated in 
Englan id that is more valuable than 
toe chesnut ; as it grows to a con= 
siderable height, and its wood, if 
kept dry, is extremely durable. 
This ornament to the country is, 
at the same time, of great utility 
for domestic purposes, » It»exccls 
the oak in, two respects, namely, 
that it grows faster, and that the 
as sap-parts” of the timber are more 
firm and less liable to corruption, 
Theshoots from the stabs being 
numerous and luxuriant, it makes 
an excellent underwood, and is of 
great service for hop-poles,. as. it 
may be cut when.about eighteen or | 
twenty years-old, and will continwe 
productive for nearly thirty, years. 
Being greatly superior toelm for 
door jambs, and several other pur 
poses of house-carpentry, it is con- 


“sidered as neatly equal to the oe 


itself; but, on account of its: 
sessing a precarious EA as 
which renders it unsafe for beams, 
it ought not to be empioved ia 
any situation, where an unecertaiss 
weight is somietimes to be supe 
ported. 

It has been much que estioned, 
whether the chesnut is indigeno: ute, 
or exotic. » Thereis no doubt, that 
it was industriously cultivated by 
our ancéstors; \and: this \cireum- 
stance, together with tlie existence 
of the « celebrated chesnat at ‘Lort- 
worth, in -Gloucestershire,. has 
been urged, with great probability, 
as a proof of its being a native. _ 
That stupendous tree is 52-feet in 
circumference, and has, according 
ta Ree records, stcod there 

ra aren ever, 
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ever since the year 1150, when it 
was so remarkable as to be called 
<< the Great Chesnut of Tortworth.”” 
It fixes the boundary of the manor, 
and is probably not less than 1000 
years old. On the contrary, it has 
been asserted, that from its being 
called the Spanish’ Chesnut, it is a 
native of Spain, and was introduced 
from that country, at some distant 
period. However the question may 
be decided, it will be generally ad- 
mitted that, in this climate, there 
is no plant .which so fully merits 
the great attention which has of 
late years been paid to its growth. 
We, therefore, cordially join in re- 
commending it to those who intend 
to form plantations, whether for 
ornament or use, as a tree which 
for durability, beauty, and stature, 
will amply, and ‘in a very short 
time, repay all the labour and ex- 
pence-that may be bestowed upon 
its culture. 

All writers agree that the wood 
of the chesnut 1s peculiarly excel- 
lent for casks, as it neither shrinks, 
nor changes the taste, or colour, of 
the liquor. Itis also converted into 
various articles of furniture, and 
when stained, may be made ‘to re- 
semble in beauty and colour the 
finest mahogany: this improve- 
ment is effected, by rubbing it 
over, first with alum water, then 
laying on with a brush a decoction 
of logwood-chips; and lastly, a 
decoction of Brazil-wood. Besides 
these various uses, to which this 
tree may be applied, its fruit affords 
an agreeable addition to our winter 
dessert. If properly managed, a 
sweet and nutritious bread may be 
‘prepared of it, especially when 
mixed with a small proportion of 
wheaten or other flour. — In its 
wild state, it is called the horse- 
chesriut,. and, independently of its 
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beauty as an ornamental tree, its 
mealy nuts supply not only an 
excellent food for fattening: deer 
and hogs, but are likewise of great 
service in whitening cloth, and the 
manufacture of starch: For this 
Jatter purpose, a patent was granted 
to Lord WiLtit1am Murray, March 
8, 1796, of whose process we sub- 
join the following account. The 
nuts must be first taken out of the 
outward green prickly husks, and 
the brown rind carefully pared off, 


so as totally to eradicate the sprout, 


or growth. They are next to be 
rasped, or grated fine into water, 
and the pulp thus produced should 
be washed, as clean as possible, 
through a hair sieve. This wash-~ 
ing is repeated twice through fine 
sievés,constantly adding pure water, 
to prevent any starch from adhering 
to the pulp. The last process is, 
to strain it with a large quantity 
of water (about four gallons to a 
pound of stare) through a fine 
gauze, muslin, or lawn sieve; in 
order to clear it entirely of all bran, 
or other impurities, As soon as it 
subsides, the water is to be poured 
off, and the remaining substance 
mixed up repeatedly with clean 
water, till the latter becomes per- 
fe€tly colourless. It should then 
be drained off till it is, nearly dry, 
and set to bake, either in the usual 
mode in which starch is baked, or 
spread out beforea brisk fire; care 
being taken to prevent it from 
<¢ horning,” or turning into a paste 


or jelly; which, as soon as it be- 


comes dry, acquires the ‘solidity 
and hardness of horn, 
- We have mentioned the particu- 


lars of Lord W. Murray's patent, 


not indeed to induce our geaders to 
encroach upon his exclusive privi- 
lege of making starch ; but merely 
for enabling them to compare the 

above= 
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above-stated process with the fol- 
lowing ingenious, and easy, me- 
thod of converting horse-chesnuts 


into’a good and wholesome bread: — 


M. Latevris, a few years since, 
direGed his countrymen, in one of 
the Paris Journals, first to peel the 
chesnuts, and to dry them either in 
the open air, or ina room. When. 
perfectly dry, they should be grated 
and pounded. ‘The sifted flour is 
to be passed into a vessel contain- 
ing water, and there strongly agi- 
tated. After standing at rest for 
an hour, the water is carefully 
poured off, to prevent the loss of 
any sediment. This infusion should 
be repeated eight or nine different 
times, with a proportionate quan- 
tity of water, till the liquor be- 
comes colourless and insipid. The 
subsided pulp is then fit to be pass- 
ed into a close linen bag; and, after 
pressing it, to be slowly dried. The 
fine ‘floury mass, or starch, thus 
obtained, will be found free from 
all bitterness and astringency ; it 
has no longer any disagreeable 
taste, and affords wholesome nutri- 
ment. 

Chesnuts, especially the small 
esculent sort, form an important 
article of commerce, in Italy, and 
in the island of Corsica; which 
fatter alone exports annually such 
quantities as amount in value to 
100,000 crowns. ‘The Germans 
roast them among embers, and eat 
them with butter and salt; the 


French, with lemon-juice and su- 


gar, which agrees better with weak 
stomachs. ‘This leguminous fruit 
is also employed in several articles 
of confeftionary ; as a substitute 
for coffee, and in the preparation 
of chocolate. | 

“Although these nuts are palata- 
ble, and less oily than most pro- 
ductions of a similar nature, yet, 
“NO, IV. VOL, I. 
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when used-in abundance, they are 
not easy of digestion, and ought. 
therefore to be eaten only by the 
healthy and robust. To promote 
their solution and assimilation in 
the stomach, they require the aid 
of salt, in a considerable proportion ; 
but the addition of butter renders 
them still heavier, and tends to re- 
tard rather than to accelerate their 
conversion into alimentary matter. 
CHEST, in commerce, a kindof 
measure, which contains an un- 
cértain quantity of various com- 
modities. Thus, a chest of sugar 
holds from 10 to 15 cwt.; a chest 
of glass from 2 to 300 cubic feet ; 
of Castile soap, from 24 to 3. cwt. ; 
of indigo, from 14 to 2 cwt.; 
computed at five score to the hun- 
dred, vay 
CHEWING, or mastication, is 
the action of the teeth, by which 
solid food is broken, and divided 
into smaller particles: thus, being 
at the same time mixed with the 
saliva, it is better prepared for di- 
gestion, both on account of its 
pulpy state, and the solvent nature 
of the fluids, secreted by the sali- 
val glands, during the exertion of 
the adjacent muscles. Hence it 
is obvious, that those persons, who 
are in the habit of swallowing their 
meals with expedition, and after- 
wards inundate the stomach with 
large potations, do themselves a 
double injury: 1. Because their 
food passes through the stomach, 
only half digested—-affording but 
a scanty supply of real nourish- 
ment; and 2. Their saliva is, against ' 
the order of Nature, constantly 


determined to other emunctoriés, 
‘so that it will, sooner or later, 


produce cutaneous, and painful 
cliseases. 
Chewing-Ball for horses, a kind 
of medicated bolus, for restoring 
Lil @ proper 
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a proper appetite: it is: prepared 
of asafcetida, liver of antimony, 
bay, or juniper-wood, and the pelli- 
tory of Spain; which, after being 
dried in the sun, and wrapped ina 
strong linen cloth, are fastened to 
the bit of the bridle, in order to 
induce the animal to chew the 
bag. Such balls, it is said, may 
also be made of Venice treadle, 
and successfully used for the same 
purpose. See Ball, p. 152, Horse- 
balls. 


CricHory. See White Suc- 
GORY. > 
CHICK, or CHICKEN, the 


young of the gallinaceous order 
-of birds, especially of the common 
hen. 

From the importance of. this 
bird, as constituting a delicate and 
agreeable food, especially to inva- 
lids, the means of hatching, and 
rearing it, have long exercised the 
ingenuity of speculators, -We 
shall, however, confine our pre- 
sent account to those modes only, 
which are the most simple, and 
have been attended with the great- 
est success. 

The manner in which they are 
hatched in ovens, by the Egyptians, 
is too well known, to require a 
detailed description: by t's con- 
trivance, six or seven thousand 
chickens are produced at one time: 
these, as the spring is uncommonly 
mild, being indeed much warmer 
than our summer, will thrive with- 
out ‘ clutching.’ Similar success 
has attended the experiments of 
M..Reaumur. In order to re- 
medy, the severity of a. northern 
climate, that would have otherwise 
destroyed. the, chickens as soon as 
hatched, he resorted to an, expe- 
dient, which he called ‘a weollen 
then;’? namely; he put.them in a 
warm, basket, and ceyered them 
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over carefully, with dry . aninial 
wool. 7 | 

Another method of hatching 
and rearing chickens, we shall 
extract from the 13th volume of 
“ Dodsley’s Annual. Register” (for 
1770, p. 105, Chronicle). It was 
laid before a learned. society, by a 
gentleman, to whom a gold medal 
was awarded for his contriyance. 
—The chickens should be taken 
away. fromthe hen, the night after 
they are hatched, and be re-placed 
with new eggs, on which she will 
continue to sit, for a second and 
third brood. When first. removed 
from the hen, they are to be fed 


for a fortnight with eggs, boiled 


hard, chopped fine, and mixed 
with bread, in the same manner 
as larks and other birds are reared. 
After this period, they are: to be 
supplied with oatmeal and treacle, 
so mixed as to crumble; a food 
of which the chickens are so fond, 
and thrive so rapidly, that, at the 
end of two months, they will be as 
large as fall grown fowls.—We 
apprehend, however, this ingenious 
method would render the chickens 
more expensive, than we can pur- 
chase them, in the most extra- 
vagant London markets: hence it 
appears to be calculated only for 
the curious and speculative epicure. 
See Ecc and Hen, a 

CHIGKLING VETCH....9¢e 
VETCH, pi oketi 

CHICK WEED, or dlsine, L. a 
genus of plants, comprising five 
species, of which that most gene- 


‘rally known in England is the media, 


or common chickweed. 

It grows in almost every situa- 
tion, whether damp, or even boggy 
woods, or the driest gravel walks 
in gardens, In its wild state, 
this plant trequently exceeds half 
a yard in height, and. varies so 
ial 1s Fecal eae 
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much from the garden chickweed, 
that if a person were acquainted 
only with the latter, he would with 
difficulty recognize it in the woods. 
Qn account of its upright flowers, 
which blow from March to O&o- 
ber, it may be considered as a na- 
tural barometer; for, if they are 


closed, it is a certain sign of ap-. 


proaching rain; while, during dry 
weather, they are regularly open, 
from nine o'clock in the morning 
till noon. Lalveishy 

_ This species affords.a striking in- 
stance of what is called the sleep of 
plants.“ Every night the leaves. 
approach in pairs, so as to include, 
within ‘their upper surfaces, the 
tender rudiments of the new 
shoots; and the uppermost pair, 
but one, at the end of the stalk, 
is furnished with longer leaf-stalks 
than the others, so that it can close 


upon the terminatiig pair, and pro- 


tect the end of the branch. - 

Swine are extremely fond of 
chickweed, which is also eaten 
by cows and horses, but is not 
relished by sheep, and is refused 
by goats. It likewise furnishes a 
grateful food to small birds, and 
young chickens: its tender shoots 


and leaves, when ‘boiled, can be 


scarcely distinguished from early 
spinach, and are in every respect 
as wholesome. They are reputed 
to be. refrigerating and nutritive 
food for persons of a consumptive 
habit... : 
CHILBLAIN, in medicine, is a 
small tumor, or ulcer, in the hands, 
feet, heels, &c. It is occasioned 
either by exposing warm parts too 
suddenly to a cold temperature ; or 
by holding the hands, or feet, when 
extremely cold, too precipitately 
to a considerable degree of heat. 
Such affections always have a great 
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tendency to mortification, in which 
they frequently terminate. . 

Children of sanguine habits, and 
delicate constitutions, are most 
liable to chilblains; which may be 
prevented by such remedies ‘as in- 
vigorate the system; by wearing 
flannel socks, from the beginning 
of September to the latter part of 
spring, and occasionally taking 
gentle laxatives; when they are, 
disposed to become costive. All 
these precautions, however, will 
be attended with no benefit, if 
young people are suffered to re- 
pair to the fire, immediately after. 
coming from the most severe ex- 


‘ternal cold. 


In the commencement of. this 
painful complaint, the cure is easy: 
immerse the part affected, several, 
times a day, for a few minutes, 
into cold water, and guard against 
sudden vicissitudes of heat and 
cold; as either are equally hurt- 
ful, But, if simple water procure 
no speedy relief, dissolve an ounce - 
of salt-petre in half a pint of vine- 
gar and an equal quantity of wa- 
ter, and foment with it the part 
affected every night. When the 
tumors will not yield to these ap- 
plications, and still remain in a 
swelled and painful, state, without 
producing ulceration, a few drops 
of, the pure tin@ure of Lenxoin 
may be rubbed occasionally. on 
them; and the parts should be 
defended against the external air, 
by soft linen cloths: from this simple 
treatment, we have experienced the 
best effects. , , 

CHILD, a term of relation te 
parent; but also metaphorically 
applied to adults, expressing either 
simplicity, or imbecility. We shall 
consider it only in the formes 


sense. 
Lia As 


~ 
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As the physical education of 


children, in its different branches, 


would require a greater portion of 
room, than can be devoted to it in 
an alphabetical work; and as this 
subject has been amply discussed 
ina work, just published from the 
German of Dr. Struve, we shall, 
in this place, give a few hints, rela- 
tive to the moral duties of chil- 
dreh to their parents. Having in- 
cidentally treated of various sub- 
sets, not less conneted with the 
bodily prosperity of youth, than 
that of adults, and resuming others 
in alphabetical order, we venture to 
hope, our readers will approve of 
this arrangement. 

The obligations of children to 
their parents, arise from a prin- 
ciple of natural justice and retri- 
butiow. To those who gave us 
existence, we instinctively owe 
submission, and obedience, during 
our minority, as well as gratitude 
and reverence ever after; those 
who protected us.in the weak state 
of infancy, are justly entitled to our 
protection in the infirmity of their 
age: those who, by nurture and 
education, have enabled their off- 
spring to prosper, ought reciprocally 
to be supported by that offspring, 
if unfortunately they should stand 
in need of assistance. Upon this 


self-evident principle are establish- | 


ed all the filial duties enjoined by 
And, although by 
the statutes of this country, an 
tllegitimate child appears to be 
exempt from such obligations to- 
wards its parent;. yet we find, 
that, in cases of legal issue, the 
tie of nature is not dissolved by 


any misconduct of the parent; and © 


consequently a child ought equally 
to defend the person, or maintain 
the cause, or suit, of a bad parent, 
as. of a virtuous one; and 3s alike 
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compellable, if of sufficient ability, 
to maintain and provide for a 


wicked and unnatural progenitor, 


as for one who has shewn the 
greatest affection, and parental 
piety.—It does not behove us to 
comment upon the consequences 
of these injun@tions, nor shall we 
attempt to reconcile them to gene- 
ral principles of equity, but submit 


this arduous task to the wisdom of. 


our legislators. 

With respect to the manage- 
ment of children, in the early 
stages of life, we refer to the article 
INFANCY... _ 

CHIMNEY, in building, is that 
patt of a house, where the fire is 
made, and which is provided with 
a tube, or funnel, to carry off the 
smoke. : 

Notwithstanding the magnifi- 
cence of the Grecian and Roman 
architecture, it is very doubtful 
whether their common dwelling- 
houses had chimnies; for they made 


use both of stoves, and holes cut in 


the roofs of their houses, to admit 
the free egress of smoke. But as 
ViRGIL mentions chimnies, we 
may infer, that they were not 
wholly unknown to the ancients. 
Method of Building Chimnies, 
that '2ill not smoke: Masons have 
adopted different methods of draw- 
ing up the funnels’.of chimnies, 
generally regulated by their own 
fancy and judgment, which are of- 
ten influenced by. local customs : 
hence they are seldom directed by 
sound and rational principles. It 
frequently happens, that the smok- 
ing ,of chimnies is occasioned by 
their being carried up narrower at 
the top than below, or in a zig-zag 
form, or in angles; indeed, in 
some instances, this is owing to ae- 
cidenta] causes; but, for the most 


part, it must be attributed to those 


above 


wa, 
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above mentioned. When chimnies. 


are constructed in a pyramidal or 
tapering form, especially if the 
house Be of a considerable height, 
there is much reason to apprehend 
that they willsmoke: the air ofa 
room being rarefied, is forced into 
the funnel of the chimney, and re- 
ceives from the fire an additional 
impetus to carry up the smoke. 
Thus itis evident that, as the smoke 
ascends, the impelling force is les- 
sened ; it moves slower, and con- 
sequently requires a greater pro- 
portion ofspacetocirculatethrough ; 
whereas, in the-usual way, it has 
less room, from the sides of the 
chimney being gracually contracted. 
Although this method of con- 
structing chimnies may not meet 
with general approbation, because 
it is supposed that the wider a 
chimney is at the top, the more 
liberty the wind has to blow down ; 
yet, on the other hand, it is obvi- 
ous that, from the structure of the 
chimney, and from other causes, 
the wind, having no resistance to 
overcome, must necessarily return, 
and thus facilitate the free egress 
-of the smoke. In the usual man- 
ner of building pyramidal chimnies, 
when a current of air rushes down- 
wards, the wind and smoke are 
in a manner confined, and as the 
resistance is less from below, the 
‘smoke bursts out into the room. 
Hence the reverse method’ before 
suggested, has proved effectual, 
after every other expedient had 
failed, and even in a house, stand- 
ing in the most disadvantageous 
situation, namely, under a lofty 
mountain to the southward, from 
which blasts were blown down upon 
it. A vent was carried up without 
angles, as perpendicular as possible, 
being made several inches wider 
at the top than at the bottom: the 
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funnel was contracted in a throat 
dire€tly above the fire-place, and 
widened gradually upwards. Since 
that time, the house has not only 
ceased to smoke, but, when the 
doors stand open, the draught is 
so strong that it will carry a piece 
of paper up to the top of the chim- 
ney. The advantage of erecting 
chimnies after this mode, are so 
evident, that we venture strongly 
to recommend its adoption ; for, 
independently of their being ex- 
empt from smoking, and contribut- 
ing to purify the atmosphere, by 
the rapid current of air continually 
circulating through the apartment, 
it will prevent large quantities of 
soot from accumulating, and con- 
sequently remove every apprehen- 
sion of their taking fire. ? 
Various other experiments. have 
been made, with a view to prevent 
or cure smoky chimnies : of these 
we shall enumerate only the two 
following, which deserve particular 
notice, The first is, not to suffer 
the height of the mantle to exceed 
one-third of that of the room,’ and 
to carry the jaumbs and breast up- 
right, at least to the ceiling, when 
they should be turned or sloped as 
easily and gradually as possible. 
The jaumbs from the hearth. to the 
mantle should describe the form of 
a curve; and the lower part of the 
mantle, a broad horizontal plane : 
the distance from the inside of the 
breast to the back, on each side of 
the throat, being from ten to fqur- 
téen or sixteen inches, according 
‘to the size of the chimney. This — 
mode of reducing smoky chimnies, 


we are informed, has repeatedly 


been found successful. 

Another method, which is at- 
tended with but little expence, 
consists in setting the grate, if a 
Bath stove, eleven or twelve inches | 

11.3 distant 
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distant from the fender; and in 
cutting away the back of the chim- 
ney, so as to leave a space of two 
inches. between the back of the 
grate, and that of the chimney. If 
the grate be of the common form, 
the sides should be filled up with 
brick-work, and faced with Dutch 
tiles. By this construction, the air 
that_passes behind the back of the 
grate will impel the smoke with 
an increased velocity, and thus pre- 
vent it from bursting into the room. 
Smoky chimnies are frequently 
occasioned by their being so very 
narrow as scarcely to admit the 
children, usually employed for the 
purpose of sweeping them, to reach 
properly to the top, This evil may 
be reniedied,. and that inhuman 
practice rendered unnecessary, by 
adopting the following mode, which 
1as been used for time immemorial 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
cities in the North; and which ef- 
fectually answers the end intended, 
,. Procure a rope for the purpose, 
twice the length of the height of 
the chimney, to the middle of which 
is tobe tied a bush (of broom, furze, 
&c.) sufficiently large to fill the 
chimney. Put one end of the rope 
down the whole passage; and, if 
there be any windings in it, a bul- 
Jet, or round stone, is to be tied to 
the extremity of the rope, and the 
wood-end of the bush introduced 
after the rope has descended into 
the chamber, where a person must 
pull it downward. By the elasti- 
city, of its twigs, the bush sweeps 
the sides of the chimney as it de- 
scends, and carries the soot with 
it. Should it be necessary ‘for the 
man at the top, who has hold of 
the other end of the rope, to draw 
the bush up again, the person below 
must.turn the ldtter, so as to send 
the wood-end uppermost, before 
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he gives notice to the assistant at 
the top to pull it upwards. . Chim- 
nies thus cleaned, ‘never require 
one-tenth part of the repairs, ren- 
dered necessary where they are 
swept by children: for, as these 
are obliged to work themselves up, 
by pressing their knees and feet on 
one side, and their backs on the 
other, they not unfrequently force 
out the bricks that divide the chim- 
nies. ‘This is the chief cause why, 
in many houses of the metropolis, 
a fire in one apartment always fills 
the adjoining ones) with smoke, 
and sométimes even the neighbour- 
ing house. Whole. luildings have 
often been burnt downs from this 


-concealed cause ;. as.a, foul. chim- 


hey,. taking fire, communicates it 
by these apertures to empty apart- 
ments,-or to such as were filled 
with lumber ;, and in which it was. 
thought unnecessary to make any 
search, after the fire had been ex- 
tinguished in the chimney where 
it first began. We, therefore, se- 
riously recommend, this practice to 
be universally adopted, as an object 
of interest, not less than on account 
ofits humane tendency. It would, 
farther, be nodetriment to those 
who procure their subsistence by 
the sweeping of chimnies: for, if 
this plan should be countenanced, | 
they would be as necessary, then, _ 
for the convenience of the public as 
they are at present; and those very 
persons would be unavoidably in- 
duced to provide themselves with 
ropes. for that purpose. Lastly, 
such a beneficial change might af- 
ford the only practicable means of 
rescuing many unfortunate children, 
from their degraded situation ; pre- 
vent many accidents by which they 
become deformed; and obviate the 
evils attendant on a premature old 
age, : 


Among 
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Atmong the treatises published 
on this subject, besides those con- 
tained it Count Rumrorp’s Expe- 
rimental Essays, we shall mention 
only Mr. Davip Porrer’s Consi- 
derations on the present State of 
Chimney-sweepers, published some 
years since; and Mr. Tao. Dan- 
FORTH’s pamphlet, entitled The 
Theory of Chimnies and Fire-places 
investigated, 5c. (8vo. 1s, 1796.) 
The latter is an ingenious, but the 
former is a praétical and valuable 
essay, which, together with ano- 
.-ther on the same subje&t, Mr. Por- 
TER has printed at his own ex- 
pence, and distributed gratis. for 
the benefit of the public ; a libera- 
lity not common to authors. 

China: See PoRcELAIN, 

CHINCOUGH, or Hooping- 
cough, a contagious disease, which 
at first resembles a common cold, 
though it is from its commence- 
ment attended with a difficulty of 
breathing ; and the eyes are pro- 
truded from their sockets. It ge- 
nerally attacks children ; to whom, 
if mismanaged, it frequently proves 
fatal. ‘Those who breathe an im- 
pure air, live upon poor susten- 
ance, or are indulged in large pota- 
tions of warm tea, and do not enjoy 
sufficient exercise, are most subject 
to this convulsive cough, in its ut- 
most severity. Hence the neces- 
sity of parents to pay unremitting 
attention to those circumstances 
which aggravate the complaint.— 
But, if the cough become so violent 
that respiration is occasionally sus- 
pended, and when the patient 
breathes again, is accompanied 
with a shrill hooping noise, no time 
should be lost to remove him to a 
different air, whether it be more or 
less pure, provided it is at some 
distance from his former residence. 
The diet in this disorder should al- 
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ways be light, but nourishing ; and 
if no féver prevail, white meat may 
be allowed in very moderate quan- 
tities, so as to‘divide the usual din- 
ner into three or four different por- 
tions, and to give neither cold nor 
hot drinks, but toast and water, 
with a little white wine, of which 
the chill is taken off; gruel; de- 
coctions of sa¢o, tapioca, arrow- 
root, &¢. If the cough be attend- 
ed with febrile symptoms, medical 
advice should be procured ; but in 
ordinary cases we would advise a 
gentle emetic, made of an infusion 
of chamomile flowers, gradually 
administered ; ‘and afterwards to 
apply the following linimenitt to the 
pit of the stomach: Take one 
scruple of tartar emetic, dissolve it 
in'two ounces of spring water, and 
add half'an ounce of the tincture of 
cantharides. Thisembrocation was 
originally prescribed by Doctor 
Srruve,and has, from experience, 
been found of superior efficacy to’ 
the patent or quack medicines ad- 
yertised in the daily papers. A tea- 
spoonful of it ought every hour to 
be rubbed on the lower region of 
the stomach, with a warm piece of 
flannel; and the wetted part should 
likewise bé covered with flannel. 
A gentle previous vomiting, how-- 
ever, is necessary to promote the 
absorption of the liniment. j 
In the beginning of the hooping- 
cough, especially after a change of 
air, great advantage has often been 
derived from the application of the 
juice of onions, horse-radish, or 
other stimulants, to the soles of thi 
feet.—See BLISTER. — ha aed 
Chlorosis, See Grezn Sick- 
ness. Ang. hy 
CHOCOLATE, in commerce, 
a kind of cake, prepared principal- 
ly of the nuts of the cacao, or Co- 
COA-TREE, to Which we refer. -~ 
Lla In 
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In preparing these cakes, the 
cocoa is properly roasted, and well 
cleaned, before it is pounded in a 
mortar to reduce it to a coarse mass, 
-which is afterwards ground as fine 
as possible on a stone. As soon as 
it is sufficiently triturated, it is put 
quite hot into tin moulds, where it 
congeals in a very short time.— 
This is the'common chocolate, as 

prepared in England from the co- 
coa alone, without any other ingre- 
dient. . Sometimes, however, a 


small quantity of sugar, or of va- 


milla, is added, for improving its 
taste. As these cakes are very 
Mable to contra&t good as well as 
bad scents, they should be careful- 
dy wrapped up in paper, and kept 
in a dry place. 

Good, unadulterated chocolate, 
ought to possess the following pro- 
perties: a brown colour inclining 
to red, and rather lively than faint ; 
a smooth surface not affected by 
mere contact of the hand; a fine 
and uniform consistence on break- 
ing it, without any granulated par- 
ticles, which arise from the addi- 
tion of sugar, employed by the ma- 
nufacturer to conceal still baser 
ingredients ; lastly, it should easily 
Melt in the mouth, and leave no 
roughness or astringency, but ra- 
ther a cooling sensation on the 
tongue.—This last quality is the 
most decisive criterion of genuine 
chocolate. 

Among the various experiments 
made with the view of discovering 
substitutes for the expensive nut of 

the cocoa, in the, preparation of 
chocolate, none has. hitherto com- 
pletely succeeded, The Germans 
employ sweet almonds, as well as 
the blanched, dried, and roasted 
kernels of the hazel, and wail-nut, 
for this purposey,and M. Mar- 
GRAFF procured .a-quantity of oil 
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from the fruit, or kernel, of the 
lime-tree, which he formed into a 
paste, resembling chocolate, but it 
differed much from it, both in taste 
and flavour. ; 
Chocolate, ready made, and co- 
coa-paste, are prohibited to be im- 
ported, on penalty of forfeiting the 
same, and double the value: 10 
Gero. I. c. 10, sec. 2:- We. under- 
stand, from the ‘“ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” though we, cannot’ 
find it in ‘ Steels Tables of the 
Custom and Excise Duties,’..that 
chocolate, made and sold in Great 
Britain, pays an inland duty of 1s. 
Gd. per lb. avoirdupois; that it 
must be inclosed in papers, con- 
taining one pound each, and pro- 
duced at the excise office, to be 
stamped.—(It is, nevertheless, ge- 
nerally sold in papers, containing 
four ounces ,each.) — On. giving 
three days notice to the excise, 
private families may make. their 
own chocolate, provided not less 
than half an hundred weight of 
nuts, be employed at one time. 
Considered as an article of diet, 
chocolate is a nutritive and, in 
general, wholesome food, well 
adapted to the weak stomachs of 
invalids and valetudinarians. If 
duly prepared, and not too much 
roasted in the nuts (which imparts 
a dark, rather than reddish colour 
to the cakes), it is easily dissolved 
it a liquid state; and, being quick- 
ly assimilated to alimentary matter, 
it is less flatulent, and oppressive, 
than most vegetable dishes of a 
viscid, and oily nature. ‘To, pro- 
mote its digestion, it ought not to 
be used without the addition of | 
aromatic spice, such as cinnamon, 
cardamoms, vanilla, .&c.. which 
last, however, must be sparingly 
employed, as itis one of the most 
heating, and stimulating drugs, , 
Cholera 
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Cholera Morius, SeeDIsRRHG@A 
and VoMITING. 2 

CHRISTOPHER, the Hers, 
or Actea spicata, L,. is an indige- 
nous plant, growing in woods and 
shady places, and is found chiefly 
near Majham-Cove, Clapham, 
Thorpe Arch, and other places in 
the north-west of Yorkshire.. It 
is perennial, attains. the height of 


about 22 feet; flowers in the 
months of May, or June; and 
produces black, shining, pul lpy 


berries in autumn, about the size 
of peas, which are considered as 
poisonous. 

On account of its fetid smell, 
this plant is’ said to be frequented 
by toads: it is, nevertheless, eaten 
by sheep and goats, but refused by 
cows, horses, and swine. ‘The dry 
leaves are extremely sharp and 
rough, so that they may be usefully 
employed for polishing hard wood 
and ivory. The berries, . boiled 
with alum, yield a deep, black 
dye; and Turersein, a German 
writer (in Crexi’s, “ Chemical 
Discoveries, vol. ii.), asserts that 
the red berries of the Actea spicata, 
give a beautiful dye, .equal to. that 
obtained from cochineal; after 
boiling them with cream of tartar, 
and dropping into the deco¢tion a 
solution of tin in aqua fortis, the 
colour became permanent.—We 
believe he alludes to the berries 
produced by another species of this 
herb, either the Adtea alla, or 
racemosa of North America, or the 
‘cimicifuga, of Siberia (which is an 
excellent preservative against the 
worm in paper, moths, and bug gs) 5 
because our native species general- 
ly produces. é/ack berries. 

CHRONICAL DISEASES are, 
in general, neither attended with 
tever, nor any other symptoms por- 
tending a speedy termination of the 
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complaint; and, in this sense, they 
are opposed to acute, or inflamma- 
tory disorders. Physicians find no 
small difficulty in drawing a pre- 
cise. line of. distinétion , between 
these affections; as the latter often 
change into those of a chronic na- 
Ure, 

Masicyys derives the origin of: in- 

eterate diseases from the } following 
sources: 1. Debility of the solid 
parts of the body, either heredi- . 
tary, or induced by adventitious 
causes; 2. Defective digestion, and 
weakness in the stomach; 3. im- 
proper treatment, and imperfect 


resolution, of acute diseases; and 


4. Too great irritability, and other 
affections, of the nervous systeny. 
From this view of the causes, 


and the corresponding evidence of 


medical practitioners, it cannot be 
doubted that chronic maladies are 
not only the most complicated, but 
also the most difficult to be re- 
moved: Proteus-like, they appear 
under:a thousand different forms, 
often exhaust the fortituce,of the 
most patient, baffle the united ef- 
forts of the Faculty, throw the un- 
happy person into a state of de- 
spair, and deliver him over to all the 


_artifices, and cunning of ignorant 
‘pretenders, who impose upon the 


credulous victim, and close the 
scene of his delusion! 

On the contrary, in acute dis- 
eases, Nature, though violent in 
all her efforts, generally points out 
the way, in which she may be as- 
sisted: in short, the cautious phy- 
sician, who has had a moderate 
share of experience, will here sel- 
dom fail to procure the desired 
relief. If his prescriptions be 
scrupulously attended to, a few 
appropriate doses, in a vigorous 
constitution, will produce all the 
good etteéts which may be attained 
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by art.—But,in-chronic affections, 
medicines generally operate slowly, 
‘and oftén ina manner very ditfe- 


" rent from what experience entitles 


us ‘to expect. “Hence’ the’ preca- 
fous nature of drags has become 
almost proverbial’; ~ not» because 
they are in themselves inert ( which 
would inyol¥e a contradiction) ; 
but because they were improperly, 
or injudiciously, applied. 

Such being the case in all those 
inveterate affections, which: tor- 
ment mankind, it is matter of Just 
surprize, that the attention of the 


-afflidted,as well as the scientific, has 


not been more generally directed 
towards discovering effectual means 
of relieving the unhappy, instead 
of such as have but too. often 
eluded the most sanguine hopes of 
the patient, and detracted from the 
reputation of the physician.—lIf it 
be admitted that, in chronic’ dis- 


tempers, the whole animal frame 
is under a slow,’ though certain, 


influence of disease; that the sys- 
tem, in‘al] its functions, requires a 
very different action, or stimulus, 
from that generally produced by 
medicines, on particular organs ; 
and that so favourable a change 
can be effected only by operating 


on the different processes of diges- 


tion, assimilation, absorption, and 
respiration, _ not separately, — but 
conjointly; then we may venture 
to afirm; that the prevailing plan 
of treating those obstinate maladies 
is established upon a very precarious 
basis, naa 

Novel as this assertion may ap- 
pear to many of our readers, it is 
nevertheless true; and. though it 
may, at first,*meet with opposi- 
tion, like most of those ‘general 
truths which all:acknowledge, but 


‘few wilPdefend ‘or practise, there 


is every Téason to trust to the good 
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sense of mankind,’ that empiricism 
and knavery will gradually vanish 
from the tablets-of history, 

In order to approach with our 
labours towards’ a plan of so bene- 
ficial “a tendency, we have, on all 
proper occasions, inenlcated the ne- 
cessity of atténditig to that! most 
important department of medicine, 
which treats of def and regimen. 
From these alone, the most essen~_ 
tial advantages’ may be derived in 
ALL chronic diseases, especially 
such as cannot be. traced to their 
sources, or the predisposing causes 
of which cannot be discovered, 
either from an intentional conceal- 
ment of the patient, his want of 
resolution and capacity to disclose 
them, or other reasons, chietly 
arising from the present imperfect 
state of the healing art. Hence, 
the writer of this article has, for 
many years, been sedulously em> 
ployed in colle&ting and arranging 
facts, towards a new work, in 
which he proposes to lay before the 
public an outline of the treatment 
to be adopted in a diseased state of 
the body ; and which will form a 
counterpart to his former “ Lees 
tures on Diet and Regimen.” —At 
present, it will be sufficient to point 
out the principal ruJes, by which 


the conduct of such persons, as are 


the victims of inveterate afflictions, 
ought in general to be guided. 

1. When the patient is not con- 
fined to his bed, gentle and fre- 
quent exercise willbe salutary ; but 
all yiolent commotions, whether et 
mind or body, are ‘extremely pre- 
judicial, and cannot fail to retard 
his recovery. | : 

2. The sick-room ‘ought to be 
lofty and capacious, frequently ven- 
tilated by opening the door-or win- 
dows, without admitting a draught 
of air; and, in damp weather, the , 

apart= 
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apartment cleared of foul, mephitic 
vapours, either by mild aromatic 
fumigations, or more effectually, by 
the steam. of vinegar. For the same 
reason, all soiled linen, as well as 
the night-chair, &c. should be im- 
mediately removed; the bed fre- 
guently made ;.. and an assemblage 
of persons never suffered to Vitiate 
the atmosphere of a patient’s room. 
3. Let the, tenyperature of the air 

‘ be cool rather than warm; yet this 
general rule may admit of excep- 
tions in particular cases: only a 
moderate degree of warmth should, 
likewise, be allowed with respeG to 
the bed-clothes, and especially the 
covering, which ought to be soft 
and light. When the strength of 
the patient permits, he should be 
encouraged to’ rise, and spend part 
of the day, sitting either in bed or 
on a chair; but carefully avoiding 
adraught of air, or taking cold: 
hence he should not too suddenly 

venture to leave the’house. 

_ 4. In regard to food, he must 

abstain from crude and heating ani- 
mal flesh, such as bacon, ham, 
boiled beef, hard eges, &c. from 
dry, flatulent, acrid, salted, and 
such provisions as increase the bulk 
of feculent excretions. Thus, white 
meat in the most frugal portions, 
blended with vegetables of a mu- 
cilaginous and nutritive kind, such 
as cauliflower, asparagus, parsnips, 
scorzonera, &c, as well as light 
dishes of rice, barley, or oatmeal, 
in a liquid rather than solid form, 
and particularly baked or roasted 
apples, will be found the most 
conducive to health. In certain 
cases, however, raw fruit may be 
abundantly allowed; but the pa- 
tient must never eat any food 
against his appetite ; and if, during 
the crisis of a disease; he should 
express a sitong desire for a parti- 
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cular dish, no prudent physiciar. 
will object to the gratifying of this 
natural inclination, unless thé sub-. 
stance claimed be obviously pos- 
sessed of hurtful qualities. 

5. In the article of drink, achro-= 
nic patient cannot be too cautious. 
In general, he ought to give the 
preference to simple, pure water, 

x ptisan made of pearl-barley and 
currants; or whey ; toast and wa- 
ter; or this fluid acidulated with 
the juice of lemons or Vinegar, and 
sweetened with sugar or honey. 
Al spirituous liquors are, in gene- 
ral, unnecessary and detrimental, 
unless required from particular cir- 
cumstances, 7 

6. The important process of per- 
spiration also deserves to be duly 
regulated : every time the patient 
has profusely perspired, he ought 
to change his linen, which should 
be previously warméd; “and, if 


there prevail no peculiar irritability 


in the system, flannel will always 
be found the most beneficial dress 
next the skin. ! | 

In, short, every object, tending 
to alarm or disturb the patient, 
should be carefully removed ; his 
sleep rendered as quiet and com- 
fortable as possible; and, if his 
strength and appetite begin to: im- 
prove, he ought to redouble his 


attention, both as to the time and 
manner of taking muscular exer- 


cise, not less than to his mental ex- 
ertions, as wellas with regard to 
the gradual change of the quantity 
and quality of his aliment. — - 
CHRYSALIS, or AURELIA, in 
natural history, is a term express- 
ing that form of butterflies, moths, 
chafers, and other inseéts. which 
they assume, while in a state of rest 
and apparent insensibility; beiore 
they arrive at their winged or most 


perfect state, This transformation, 


says 
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says Herper, a celebrated Ger- 
man author, affords a beautiful 
emblem of man’s passage to a fu- 
ture life. 

The form of the chrysalis gene- 
rally approaches that of a cone: 
while the creature is in this state, 
it appears to be destitute both of 
legs and wings, to have scarcely 
power to move ; and, in short, to 
be almost devoid of life. It takes 
‘no nourishment, nor has it indeed 
any organs for that purpose: its 
‘posterior part is all that seems ani- 
mated,. which has the power of 
motion, in, a very slight degree. 
The external coat of the chrysalis 
is cartilaginous, of a considerable 
size, generally smooth and glossy, 
though some of them have a few 
hairs, while others are as hairy as 
the caterpillars from which they 
are produced; and again others are 
rough, and in a manner shagteen- 
ed. 

When first produced, the chry- 
salis is soft, and the front of it 
moistened with a viscous liquor, 
which surrounds the wings, legs, 
&c. as it hardens almost imme- 
diately, all those limbs that were 
before separated, are consolidated 
into amass. Having undergone its 
change, in this state, it perforates 
the shell with its head, and bursts 
forth into day, in its winged form. 
See BUTTERFLY. ) 

As this admirable part of the 
animal creation has, hitherto, been 
almost entirely neglected by econo- 
mists, though it has always excited 
the attention of the curious natu- 
ralist, we have inserted the preced- 
ing concise account, to remind the 
ingenious inquirer, that even these 
apparently useless creatures may, 
perhaps, at some future time, be- 
come subservient to important pur- 
poses. —See CaTERPILLAR, p.450. 


ter less tedious and expensive. 
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CHUB, or Cephalus, L. is a spe- 


cies of the Cyprinus, a numerous 
genus of fish. It is mostly found 
in holes overshadowed by irees, 
where these fish are seen floating 
during warm weather, in great 
numbers. | 

Chub, being very full of bones, 
afford but an indifferent dish ; yet 
they furnish considerable amuse- 
ment to anglers, as they may be 
easily taken. The best mode of 
fishing for them is the following : 
Prepare a very strong rod of sufhi- 
cient length, and fix to the hook a 
grasshopper, beetle, or any other 
large fly. This must be dropped 
gently at a small distance from the 
fish, which will bite immediately, 
if it does not seé the angler, who 
should take the precaution of con- 
cealing himself from it; as, being 
extremely timid, this fish sinks to 
the bottom, on the slightest alarm, 
and not unfrequently at the passing 
of ashadow. In March and April, 
it may be caught with large, red 
worms; in June and July with flies, 
snails, and cherries; but in the 
months of August and September, 
the proper bait is ‘good cheese 
pounded in a mortar with some 
saffron, and a small quantity of 
butter. The best season for this 
fish is winter, as the flesh is then 
more firm, and better tasted. Dur- 
ing cold weather, the angler should 
keep his bait at the bottom, when 
it will be eagerly seized. 

CHURN, a vessel in which but- 
ter, by long’ and violent agitation, 
is separated from the serous part of 
milk. 

The inferiority of the churns in 
common use, has induced several 


ingenious mechanics to exert their 


skill in contriving others, that would 
render the process of making but- 

Of 
these 
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these, we shall give a succin& ac- ° 


count, 
The jirst is an improved butter 
churn, constructed on a new prin- 


ciple, by the ingenious Mr.C. Har-. 
‘Lanp, of Fenchurch-street,London. , 
‘The Barrer Cuurn, delineated | 
in the Plate annexed, is moved by, 
the intervention of a multiplying . 


wheel, to moderate its too violent 
motion. The head. of the crank in 


the mortise (in the handle) effects. 


the rotatory motion, of the barrel 
with great facility, And, if the bar- 
rel be fixed, and the axis (in the in- 
side), to which the dashers are at- 


tach:d, be made to turn, the butter’ 


- willoe more speedilyformed. A fly- 


wheel is also affixed, by means of. 


whch the agitation of the cream is 
neessarily performed in a more 
uriform manner ; and, consequent- 
ly the butter will be more perfeétly 
swparated from the whey. 


Thesecondis Mr.WittramBow- - 


IER's improved Cuurn, for which 
tie Society for the Encouragement 


€ Arts, Manufactures, and Com-. 


nerce, liberally gave him thirty 
fuineas, in the year 1795. 

This churn is of the barrel kind, 
being a cylinder, 18 inches in dia- 
meter, and 9 wide; thesides are of 
wood, and the rim a tin plate, which 
has two openings; one 8£ inches 
in length, and 4 in width, through 
which the cream is poured into 
the churn, and the hand introduced 
for cleaning it; the other, a short 


pipe, oneinch in diameter, by which | 


the butter-milk runs out of the 
churn, when the operation is finish- 
ed. ‘The first of these openings has 
a wooden cover, fastened down by 
two screws; and the other a cork 
fitted to it, while the butter is 
churning. There is farther, near 
_ the larger opening, a small vent- 
hole with a peg, to admit the pas- 
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sage of any air that may. be dis- 
charged from the cream, at ‘the, 
beginning of the operation, An- 
axle also passes through the churni,- 
terminating in two gudgeons,-on 
which it hangs ; its lower part be- 
ing immersed in a trough, in order 
to hold occasionally either hot or 
cold water, according to the season 
of the year. On the inside of the 
rim, are four projeCting pieces of 
wood, with holes, serving to agitate 
the cream by the motion of the 
churn. ‘This movement is caused 
by apendulum 3 feet 6 inches long, 
that has an’ iron-bob, weighing 
10lbs. and at its upper end a turn-. 
ing pulley, 10 inches in diameter, 
from which a rope goes twice round 
another pulley about 3 inches in 
diameter, fixed on the axis of the 
churn, which it causés to make a 
partial revolution, by each vibra- 
tion of the pendulum. 

There are likewise sliding covers 
to the machinery, -and also another 
to the water trough ; in order, when 
hot water is used, to secure the 
steam, and keep the cream in a 
proper degree of warmth. The 
motion of the pendulum is given, 
and continued, by means ofa wooden 


‘rod, about 3 feet 9 inches in length, 


which turns on a pin 3 inches above 
the bob of the pendulum. 


Explanation of the Engraving which 
represents Mr, William Bowler’s 
amproved Churn. - | 


A. A. The body of the churn. _ 
B. An opening, by which the 
cream is put in. ? | 
C. The cover of the large open- 
ing. The small hole on the Oppo- 
site side cannot be delineated in the 
print. ea ‘ 
_ D. The axis, or gudgeon, on 
which the body of the churn is sus- 
pended, La igeciuiderae 
E. The 
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E. The upper, or large pulley. 


F. The smaller pulley fixed on 


the axis of the churn. 
“6.G. The rod of the pendulum, 
hanging from the upper pulley E. 

H. ‘The bob of the pendulum. 

I. I. The handle, moveable on 
the pin at g, by which the pendu- 
lum is moved, making a traverse 
in the form of the dotted line K. KR 
“DL. The trough for the hot or 
cold water. 

M. A projecting piece of wood, 
with a shoulder, which supports 
the handle I. when the churn is not 
at work. wae 

As butter is often made in small 
quantities, and the vertical motion 
of the common churn is extremely 
faticuing, we consider, those mie- 
thods of applying the powers of 
mechanism, -as valuable improve- 
ments. Hence we prestme to re- 
commend the preceding improved 
butter-churns to be generally in- 
troduced; for the facility and ex- 
pedition, with which butter is thus 
obtained, will amply compensate 
the additional expence. — 

Cyurninc. Aswe havealready 
discussed the subject of butter, and 
treated of the management of the 
dairy as connected with it, we shall 
only offer here a few supplemen- 
tary remarks. 

If a pump-churn be employed, 
it may bé plunged, a foot deep in a 
tub, of cold water, and remain 
there during the whole time of 
churning; which wall barden the 
butter in a considerable degree. 
This operation, as we have before 
observed (p. 403), may be much 
facilitated, by pouring into the 


“@hurn a small quantity of distilled 


vinegar, which will produce butter 
in. the course of one hour... Those 
who make use of a pump-churn, 
Should endeavour to. keep up a re- 
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gular motion of the machine; and, 
by no means admit any person to 
assist them, unless from absolute 
necessity: for, if the churning be 
irregularly performed, the butter 
will in winter’ go back; and, if 
the agitation be more quick and 
violent In summer, it will cause 
the butter to ferment, and thus to 
acquire a very disagreeable flavour, 
—Where there are many cows, a 
barrel-churn is preferred; but un- 
less it be kept very clean, the, bad 
effects of it will be soon discovered 
inthebutter. Particular care shpuld_ 
also be taken, to place it in a jro- 
per temperature, according to \the 
change of the season; that is) to 
fix it in a warmer situation in lhe 
winter; and, in the summer, |to 
expose it to a free current of air. 

Cuurn-STarr. See War}- 
WORT. ; 

CHYLE, in animal economy, 
that white fluid, produced from thy’ 
nutritious part of the food, in thq 
first passages, after the fibrous o 
feculent matter has been separated 
it is chiefly generated in the milk 
vessels of the mesentery, whenc 
it passes to the receptacle of th 
chyle, situated under the left kid- 
ney, and is conveyed to what is 
called the thoracic duct, or the ca- 
nal of the chest, from which it en- 
ters certain veins, where it ‘is mix- 
ed with the /lood; in short, it 13 
the only supply of that vital fluid, 
and. hence the great importance of 
wholesome food, from which alone 
a salubrious blood can be prepared, 
will be easily conceived. In this 
view only, we haye introduced the 
word chy/e: aliquor which resembles 
milk; has a sweetish-saline taste j 
easily coagulates ; and consists Of a - 
mixture of oily, watery, and lym- 
phatic parts (sce Lymps); its 
milky colour arises from the com- 
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bination of oi] with water; an in- 
stance of which occurs in the milk 
ef almonds. 
 As'the chyle is, by Nature, in- 
tended to form the blood, to supply 
the body with nutritious juices for 
the daily loss and waste it sustains, 
it is obyious that this salutary pro- 
cess ought not to be interrupted by 
violent exercise after meals; be- 
cause the chyle is supposed not to 
be. completely secreted, till about 
four hours after the food has been 
take, 

Lr. Darwrn observes that, tho’ 
thechyle, from different kinds of 
alinent, is very similar, and all the 
vanous Constituent parts of animal 
bolies are ultimately produced 
frm the chyle, by sanguification 
ard secretion, yet it happens, that 
sme kinds of aliment possess a 
geater quantity of these particles, 
fan others: such materials, for 
nstance, as already contain much 


sugar, mucilage, and oil, as the. 


flesh of dead animals, or the fruits 
and seeds of vegetables. 
CICELY, the Swzst, or great 
chervil, or shepherd’s needle, the 
Scandix odorata, L. is a native 
plant, growing in orchards, hedges, 
and waste places, but generally 
near houses; and is chiefly found 
m the counties of Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, Lancaster, and Wor- 
cester, It is perennial, produces 
white flowers, which blow in the 
month of May or June, and seeds 
of a sweet and agreeable taste. 
The whole plant has an aromatic 
scent, and its seeds are used in the 
north of England, for polishing and 
perfuming oak-floors, and furni- 
ture: they also yield an essential 
oil, simiJar to that obtained from 
anise-seeds.—The fresh leaves and 
stalks of the sweet cicely impart to 
wool a fine citron yellow dye, when 
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prepared in a solution of bismuth; 
as asserted by DamBourney. 

Crcowory. See Wild Succory. 
_ CINNABAR, jin’ natural hiss 
tory, is either native, or factitions. 
The former is an ore of quick- 
silver, moderately compact, ver 
heavy, and of a beautiful striated, 
red colour. The latter is. compos- 
ed of six, or eight patts of mercury, 
to one of sulphur; the whole. is 
sublimed, and thus reduced into a 
fine, red glebe. The best is of a 
high colour, and full of fibres, re- 
sembling needles: the chief use of 
cinnabar is for painting, 

Vormerly, the native cinnabar 
was much employed in medicine, 
as a sedative and antispasmodic 
powder, which is still vénded in 
Germany, for the use of the igno~ 
rant, who take a dose of it after 
evety alarm, or fright. But as 
this metallic substance contains 
arsénical particles, of which it can- 
not be cleared by repeated ablution, 
it frequently ‘occasions — nausea, 
trembling, and anxiety; which, 
however, subside after vomiting, 

fo) 
—-We should not have mentioned 
this substance, had we not learnt 
from a pamphlet, published by Dr. 
Lerrsom, that a late famous Quack 
(whose son and widow now con- 
tend in the newspapers, for the 
authenticity of his’ preseriptions; 
and still trifle with the livés of un- 
Wary persons), administered the. 
native cinnabar, in red powders, of 
which he kept six kinds, containing 
different proportions of this pig- 
ment, in order to deceive the a= 
tients/by a eréater variety of colours, 
—When will this ontrage on hu- 
manity terminate? ° | 


CINNAMON, is the bark of 


‘the true cinnamon tree, or Laurus 
cinnamomum, L.—but an inferior 


sort;-which is often sold for ge- 
_ nuine, 
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nuine, is collected from the base 
cinnamon, or Laurus Cassia, a. 
See Bay-TREE, p. 201. 

Cinnafhion is. one of the most 
agreeable, and useful aromatics: it 
is more grateful both to the palate 
and stomach, than the generality 
of spices. It cannot, however, 
be doubted, that it is more heating 
and stimulating, than its common 
substitute, cassia-bark: hence the 
latter is better adapted to culinary 
uses, especially for the young and 
plethoric, than the real cinnamon, 
which deserves the preference in 
medicine: and here it is of con- 
siderable service in alvine fluxes, 
arising from relaxation, and other 
immoderate discharges. 

CINQUEFOIL,. or, Potentilla, 
L..a genus of plants, comprising 
thirty-five species, of which only 
eight are indigenous; the principal 
of these are: 1. The fruticosa, or 
shrubby cinquefoil, which is set 
with fine silvery haizs, has reddish 
stems, and yellow blossoms, that 
appear ,in the month of June: the 
fowers are conspicuous for their 
number and _ beauty. 

This plant has been usefully 
employed on the Continent, in tan- 
ning calf-skins ; and it is also eaten 
by cows, horses, goats, and sheep; 
put is refused by hogs. 

9. The anserina, or wild tansey, 
or goose-grass. SeeSILVER-WEED. 

3. The argentea, or hoary cinque- 
foil, which grows on meadows and 
pastures, in a gravelly soil, and 
dowers in June.—The whole may 
be used for tanning, and dyeing 
black colours; as it is not touched 
by cattle —BECHSTEIN. _ 

4. The reptans, or common 
creeping cinquefoil, which grows 
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ina moist, clayey soil of meadows, 


pastures, and by road-sides, It is ~ 


perennial, and flowers from June 
to August.—A fine-grained calf- 
leather has, likewise, been prepar- 
ed from this plant, on the Conti- 
nent.—The red cortical part of the 
root is mildly astringent, and 
antiseptic : a decoétion of it has 
been found an excellent gargle for 
loose teeth, and spongy gum 
-CrneauzFoit, the MarsH. 
Purple MArsRLOCKS. 
CrrcuLation. See TRAN 
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CISTERNS are vessels emppy- 
ed for the reception of rain, or 
other water, either under groutd, 
such as those of navigable cands, 
&c. or above ground, for domesic 
and other purposes. In this pla 
we shall treat only of the latter. 

As the water collected in lead 
cisterns is apt to corrupt, either b 
stagnating for several days, whel 
the pipes happen to be obstructed 
or by the deposition of feculen 
matter, as well as the incrustation 
formed in such vessels, it follows 
that they ought to be frequently 
cleansed of the copious sediment 
they contain. This attention is 
the more necessary, as lead is a 
metal liable to be dissolved by 
acids; and, in that state, proves a 
slow, but fatal poison. Although 
the acidity contained in stagnant 
water -which has, in its course, 
been impregnated with animal and 
vegetable particles, cannot be very 
considerable, yet it will be more 
safe, and prudent, to prevent the 
formation of such acids, by an early 
attention to the purity of the water. 
See FILTRATION. Me 
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